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PART  THE  SECOND. 


When  the  author  published  the  first  volume  of  these 
Travels,  he  proposed  to  divide  the  work  into  three  por¬ 
tions.  The  observations  made  in  “  Greece,  Syrias  and 
Egypt,”  were  reserved  for  the  second  part ;  whether  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  volume,  or  of  more  than  one .  This  plan  m 
still  pursued ;  but  from  the  very  perplexed  state  of  the 
geography  of  the  country  alluded  to  by  the  word  Syria 
the  less  exceptionable  appellation  of  Palestine  was  sub¬ 
stituted,  in  the  second  edition,  for  that  of  Syria.  The 
same  perplexity  has  again  induced  the  author  to  alter 
what  he  had  thus  written,  and  to  consider  the  present  pub¬ 
lication  as  containing  observations  made  in  Greece* 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land . 

The  several  names  of  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Holy  Land, 
the  Land  of  Canaan,  the  Land  of  Judaea,  and  the  Land  of 
Promise,  have  been  used  indiscriminately  with  reference 
to  a  particular  territory,  or  separately  applied  to  different 
parts  of  it.  Neither  ancient  nor  modern  geographers  are 
agreed  as  to  the  precise  limits  intended  by  either  of  these 
appellations.  According  to  some  authors,  Syria,  Phce- 
nice,  and  Palestine,  were  three  distinct  regions.  Others 
include,  within  the  Syrian  frontier,  not  only  Phcenice  and 
Palestine,  but  also  Mesopotamia.  Strabo  describes  Syria 
as  comprehending  all  the  country  from  Mount  Amanus 
and  the  river  Euphrates  to  Arabia  and  to  Egypt. (a) 
^The  word  Palestine  occurs  only  once,  incidentally,  in  all 
his  writings. (b)  Yet  the  name  was  in  use  above  four 

(а)  Strabon,  Geog.  lib.  xvi.  p.  1063.  ed.  Oxon.  1807. 

(б)  Lib.  xvi.  p.  1103.  ed.  Oxon.  It  is  found  in  the  following  authors,  according  to 
the  references  which  I  have  collected  from  Reland’s  Palestine,  c.  7.  Bio  Cassius , 
lib.  21.  Pkotius  in  Biblioth.  p.  1311.  Julian,  in  lib.  contra  Christian.  Flav.  Vopiscus 
in  vit.  Aurdiahi.  Statius  Sylv,  lib .  3.  earn.  2.  Stilus.  JtaUUb .  3.  Ovid,  in  Fastis,  Mem.  lib 
4  tt  5,  Mdani. 
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centuries  anterior  to  the  Christian  iEra,  as  appears  by 
several  passages  in  the  text  of  Herodotus^cJ  who  de¬ 
scribes  Palestine  as  that  country  which  reaches  from  the 
borders  of  Egypt  as  far  as  Phcenice.  Pliny  separates 
the  two  countries  of  Phosuice  and  Palestine  in  more  than 
one  instanc e.(d)  Phocas,  who  visited  the  Holy  Land 

m  the  twelfth  century, e)  and  wrote  the  account  of  it  so 
highly  esteemed  by  Leo  AIIatius,(jjQ  evidently  distin¬ 
guishes  Palestine  both  from  Gaililee  and  Samaria.  ("o-J 
Brocardus,  who  travelled  a  century  after  Phocas,  with 
equal  perspicuity  and  brevity, (k)  extends  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  Syria  from  the  Tigris  to  Egypt ;  separates  Phoe- 
n ice  from  Palestine,  but  considers  both  these  countries 
as  belonging  to  ■  Judsea  and  Samaria,  into  which  kingdoms 
the  Holy  Land  was  divided  after  the  time  of  Solomon, (i) 
Considering  therefore  Palestine'  as  a  part  of  the  Holy 
Land,  he  divides  it  into  three  parts ;  the  first  being  Pa - 
Ik istme,  properly  so  called,  whereof  Jerusalem  was  the 
metropolis  ;  the  second,  Palmline  of  Cesarea  ;  and  the 
third,  Paicestine  of  Gaililee .  Adrichoniius.ffc )  who 

professes  to  follow  Brocardus, (l)'  considers  the  land  of 
Canaan,  Palestine,  and  the  Holy  Land,  as  names  of  the 
same  co'untry.(m)  In  this  he  is  not  accurate  ;  and  the 
same  remark  may  he  applied  to  the  writings  of  Cellaring, 
when  he  uses  the  expression  “  Palmtina ,  sen  Terra 
Sanda  ;'\n)  thereby  making  Palestine  include  all  P hoe- 
nice,  -which  it  never  did  ;  although  Phcenice  was  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  territory  called  Terra  Sanda,  or  the 

(c)  Herodot.  Clio,  105.  Thalia,  5.  Polyhymn.  8. 

Id)  Namque  Pala&st  ma  vocahatur,  qua  contigit  Arabas,  et  Judgea,  et  Co^.Ie,  dein 

Phcenice.”  Plin.  Hist.  Hat.  1.  5.  c.  12.  “Finis  Palzestines  centum  octoginta 
nevemmillia  uassuuzn,  a  confinio  Araliae,  deinde  Phcenice.”  Ibid.  c.  13.  L.  Bat.  1635. 
(e)  A.  D.  1185. 

\j)  “  Autor  elegans  et  accuratas,  prout  rlla  ferebant  tempera,  visus  est.”  Leon . 
Allat.  Prafal.  in  SuixjifxTa.  Colon-  1653. 

(g)  “  Urbis  dextere  partes  Carmelum  et  Maritimam  Palaestinae  oram,  sinistrae  Gal- 
lilaaam  et  b’amariam  habent.”  Phocas  de  Loc  Syria,  Pfucnicicc,  et  Palestine.  capL  6. 

(A)  Locorum  Terras  .Sanct a  Desriptio.  Basil,  1537.  Brocardus  travelled  in 
the  year  1283.  See  Egmont  and  Hey  man's  Travels,  vol.  11.  p.  236.  London , 

1 759 

(i)  Post  tempus  Salomon  is  in  duo  regna  excrevit ;  unum  regnum  Jud&e  dicebatur 

_ alterum, vero  regnum  Sam  aril b  vocabatur.  Ibid . 

(fc)  Theatrum  Terra  Sanetre.  Colon.  1628.* 

(/)  Ibid  in  Prasfat.,  pp.  1  et  3. 

(m)  Theatrum  Terrae  Sancte,  p.  1. 

In)  Cellar.  Geog,  Antiq.  passim.  Vide  cap.  xii.  lib.  3.  11  De  Syria.”  cap.  sih 

t«  )yt  Palestine,”  et  Chqnaan>  H  Terra  Sarnda,  &c.”  tons.  XL  Lips,  1706. 
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Holy  Land.  Palestine  differed  from  the  Holy  Land* 
as  a  part  may  be  said  to  differ  from  the  whole.  Brocar- 
dus  evidently  considers  the  first  as  being  a  part  of  the 
second. (o)  On  this  account  the  author  has  preferred 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  being  the  only  general 
appellation  which  can  be  said  classically  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  that  territory,  distinguished  as  the  Land  of 
Promise  to  the  Israelites,  and  by  the  passion  of  Jesus 
Chris t.(p)  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  the 
appellation  “  Terra  Sancta”  originated  in  the  writings  of 
Christians,  who  indefinitely  applied  it  to  that  district  of 
Syria  memorable  for  the  sufferings  of  our  saviour ;  but 
the  name  existed  before  the  Christian  asra.  The  epithet 
of  Holy  had  been  applied  to  every  thing  connected  with 
the  Jewish  people;  among  whom,  not  only  their  cities, 
their  priests,  and  their  temples,  had  this  epithet,  but 
their  whole  territory,  by  way  of  eminence,  was  peculiarly 
considered  as  “  Holy  Land .”  That  Phoenice  was  in¬ 
cluded  within  its  boundaries,  is  evident  from  the  book  of 
Joshua, (q)  which  extends  the  borders  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  from  Carmel  unto  Sidon.  Hence  Maundrell 
judiciously  observes, (r)  u  Near  about  Sidon  begin  the 
precincts  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  that  part  of  it  in  par¬ 
ticular  which  was  allotted  to  Asher.”  Phoenice  is  thus 
proved  to  have  constituted  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and  that  Palestine  did  not  include  Phoenice  is  decidedly 
manifest  from  a  passage  in  Herodotus, (s)  wherein  Phoe» 
nice,  Palestine,  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  are  separately 
enumerated.  Cluverius,  defining  the  boundaries  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  begins  by  marking  a  line  of  separation  between  that 
country  and  Phoenice. (£) 

(o)  Bishop  Pocoke,  in  his  description  of  the  Ea*t,  considers  the  two  expressions 
as  synonymous.  See  vol.  II.  part  1 .  ch.  1.  London ,  1745. 

( P )  BupHci  ratione  nomen  Terra  Sancla  huic  regiord  tribuUur ,  aliter  a  Judais ,  aliter 
a  Christianis."  Keland  De  Nomine  Terrae  Sancta.  Vide  Thesaur.  Antic.  UgoL  v&h 
VI.  cap,  4.  Hadriani  Relandi  Palaestina ,  Vtn.  1746. 

( q )  Joshua,  xix.  24  to  31. 

(r)  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  45  Oxford ,  17 21. 

{ s )  Thalia,  cap.  91.  Reland  has  cited  a  passage  from  a  most  ancient  Hebrew  corn, 
mentary  upon  Genesis,  wherein  a  similar  distinction  is,  as  decisively,  marked  :  “  JSt 
crat  fames  in  omnibus  terris,  sc.  in  tribus  terris,  Phoenicia  (Ua  jam  turn  scnbebant ,  bar* 
baripro  Phamce. )  Arabia,  et  Palaestina.”  Relandi  Palaestina,  cap.  7.  in  Thesaur. 
Antiq.  Sacrar.  tom.  VI.  33,  34.  Venet.  1746. 

(f)  Palaestina  clauditer  a  Septentrione  Phoenice.  Cluver.  Geog.  lib,  5  c.  20,  p,  588, 
Amst.  1729. 
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VI  PREFACE® 

Among  later  writers,  some  have  extended  the  bounda- 
ries  of  Palsesfine,  and  others  have  circumscribed  the  limits 
of  Syria.  D’ Anville(^)  considers  the  former  as  including 
the  whole  of  Phcenice,  with  all  the  western  side  of  Anti- 
Libanus  and  Hermon ;  and  Mentelle,  editor  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Geography  published  in  the  French  Encyclopedia* 
confines  the  latter  to  that  part  of  Asia  which  has  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  on  the  west;  Mount  Taurus,  the  river  Euphra¬ 
tes,  and  a  small  portion  of  Arabia,  on  the  east ;  and  the 
land  of  Judea,  or  Palestine,  on  the  south. (x)  D’Anviile 
had  considered  Judaea  merely  as  a  province  of  Palaestine. 
In  fact,  the  several  additions  to  the  number  of  observations 
published  concerning  this  part  of  Asia,  seem  rather  to 
have  increased  than  diminished  the  uncertainty  respecting 
the  geography  of  the  country.  “  Tanta  est ,”  says  Selden 
“  inter  prof  anas  et  s'acras  literas  in  regionum  Jinibus 
discrepantia .  Neque  in  Syrian  duntaxat  nomine ,  sed  in 
Judeza,  et  Palcestine ,  Judceos ,  ut  purest,  sen  Ebrccos  a 
Palceslinis  ubique  separamus  ita  et  Scriptura .  Sed 
PlolemcBo ,  Slraboni ,  Tacito ,  Syria  Palcestina  eadem 
ipsa  est ,  qnce  Judoea  :  aliis  diverscz  sunt,  sic  Ebrai 
a  PalossMnis  disierminantur.”(y)  This  discrepancy 
characterizes  even  the  writings  of  the  learned  Cellarius, 
who,  at  an  early  period,  opened  his  treatise  De  Syria 
with  marks  of  the  indecision  perplexing  the  sources  of 
his  information. (s)  Dr.  Wells,  in  his  “  Historical  Geogra* 
phy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,”  restricts  Syria 
within  much  narrower  limits  than  those  assigned  for  it 
by  Mentelle,  excluding  all  Phcenice  and  the  Holy 
Land.  “Although,”  says  he, (a)  “heathen  authors  do 
sometimes  include  the  Holy  Land  as  a  part  of  Syria^ 
yet  by  sacred  writers  it  is  always  used  in  a  more  re¬ 
strained  sense;  and  in  the  New  Testament,. as  a  coim- 

( u )  Voy.  Carte  de  la  Palaestine,  par  D’Anvjlle.  Par.  1767. 

•(#(  Encyclop.  Methodique,  Geog.  Ane.  tom.  III.  Par .  1792 
•{i/)  Selden  then  quotes  from  Statius,  Syl.  V. 

Palaestini  simul  Ebraique  liquores, 

Vide  Seldeni  Prohgo?nena  ad  Syntagma  de  Diis.  Syne 
(z)  He  is  speaking  of  Pliny.  “  JSimis  taxe  finis  ponit  Syria:  sed  in  hoQ  Mel  am  sifiiip 
sequutus  erat,  qui  propteiisdem  verbis ,  lib,  1.  cap.  11.  recitavit.  Et  ex  kac  Gpinione  vi - 
fietur  emanesse  ut  multi  scriptores  Syriam  et  Assyriam  permisceant  ac  confundantX  Cel¬ 
lar.  Geog.  Antiq.  lib.  iii.  cap.  12.  p.  398.  Lips.  1706. 
l(<s)  Histor.  Geog.  of  tire  Old  and  New  'Test,  vol,  IX,  p.  T39.  Oxf.  t$0L 
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try  distinct,  not  only  from  the  Holy  Land,  but  also 
from  Phoenice,  ( mentioned  Acts  xi.  19*  See.  )  and  of  whicti 
the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  southern  part ; 
so  that  by  Syria,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  the  country  lying  te  he  east  and  northeast  of 
the  Holy  Land,  between Phceruce  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  west,  and  tie  river  Euphrates  to  the  East.’3 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  although  there  may  be 
something  more  suited  to  existing  prejudices  in  the  use  of 
the  word  Palestine, (6)  the  author  conceives  that  he  is 
accurate  in  thinking  The  Holy  Land  an  appellation  of 
more  extensive,  although  not  less  definite,  signification. (c) 
He  also  believes  that  he  is  the  more  justified  in  adopting 
this  latter  name,  as  distinguished  from  the  former,  because 
he  thereby  adheres  to  the  clue  afforded  by  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Brocardus,  an  author  held  in  the  highest  estima¬ 
tion  by  men  who  have  written  most  learnedly  upon  the 
country  to  which  these  observations  refer.  Brocardus 
was  doubly  qualified,  both  by  the  evidences  of  ocular 
demonstration  in  that  part  of  Asia,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  that  sacred  or  profane  writers  have  said 
upon  the.  subject,  to  ascertain  its  geography  with  ability 
and  with  precision ; — u  Earn  fere  semper  secutus  sum , 
quod  persuasisimum  haberem ,  non  fuisse  unquam ,  qui 
volmrit  magis  aut  vero  etiam  potuerU  melius ,  perfect am 
et  simplicem  quandam  ad  hujus  rei  cognitionem  viam 
sterner  e (d) 

■  The  boundaries  of -.Falsest  ine  are  physically  defined  by 
the  face  of  the  country:  the  distinction  is,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  yet  maintained  among  the  inhabitants  of  Syria. 
Even  at  this  hour,  the  vast  plain,  which  extends  westward 
from  the  mountains  of  Judaea,  and  is  bounded  by  the  sea, 
bears  the  name  of  j Phalestin.(e)  According  to  Vain ey,(/) 

( b )  “  Pnlaeslinae  nomen,  quod  nobis  prae  reliquis  placuit,  quum  buic  open  titulum 
daremus,”  says  Reland,  with  reference  to  his  inestimable  work,  Palestina  Illustrata. 

(c)  Fuller,  in  his  “  P is gak- sight,  of  Palestine,"  perhaps  intending  a  sly  satire  upon 
the  age,  (for  it  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,)  re¬ 
frains  from  calling  it  the  Holy  Land,  through  fear  of  being  thought  superstitious; 
“  Lest as  he  quaintly  expresses  it,  “  whitest  I  call  the  land  Holy,  this  age  count  me 
superstitious.''1  See  Book  I.  c.  ii.  p.  2.  London ,  1650. 

(d)  Adrichomii  Eulog.  in  Broeard.  Vide  Theat.  Ter.  Sand,  in  praefat.  p.  3.  Colon. 
1  628. 

(e)  “  This  is  the  plain,  which,  under  the  name  of  Falasiin,  or  Palestine,  terminates 
on  this  side  the  country  of  Syria.”  Vohiey's  Travels,  vol,  II.  p,  327.  London,.  1737, 

if)  ibid,  p.  32$. 
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it “  comprehends  the  whole  country  included  between—* 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  west ;  the  chain  of  mountains 
to  the  east ;  and  two  lines,  one  drawn  to  the  south  by 
Kan  Younes,(g)  and  the  other  to  the  north,  between 
Kaisaria ,  and  the  rivulet  of  Yafa”  The  whole  of  an¬ 
cient  Phoenice  is  thereby  excluded  from  the  boundaries 
of  modern  Palestine,  which  is  still  a  district  independent 
of  every  Pacalic.  (A)  In  the  most  ancient  periods  of 
history  its  boundaries  were  equally  restricted  ;  and  if  we 
examine  those  records  wherein  the  name  first  occurs, (i) 
we  shall  be  able  to  define  its  limits  with  precision.  The 
first  mention  of  it  is  in  Genesis, (fc)  where  it  is  stated  that 
Isaac  went  unto  Abimilech,  (Rex  Palaestinorum,)  (/) 
king  of  the  Philistines,  unto  Gerar  ;  and  he  is  told  not  to 
go  into  Egypt,  but  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
( Palaestine and  he  dwelt  in  Gerar.  Now,  Gerar  was 
situated  in  the  district  afterward  occupied  by  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  not  far  from  Hebron,  and  between  Hebron  and 
Gaza .(m)  Afterward,  in  the  book  of  Joshua, (n)  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  five  cities  of  Palaestine ,  or  of  the 
Philistines ,  the  following  are  enumerated  :  Gaza,  Azotus, 
Ascalon,  Geth  or  Gath,  and  Accaron ;  all  of  these  were 
comprehended  within  that  district,  which  has  Joppa  to 
the  north,  and  Gaza  to  the  south,  (o)  Of  the  most  an- 

(g)  See  Volney’s  Map  of  Syria,  as  published  in  the  English  Edition  of  his  Travels, 
yol.  I.  p.  287.  London,  1787. 

( h )  Ibid,  page  329. 

( i )  The  word  Palestina  signifies  nothing  more  than  Philistina.  St.  Jerom  often,  and 
Josephus  always,  calls  the  Philistines  Palaestini.  Philistaeors  autem,  ut  supra  dixi~ 
xnus,  Palaestinos  significat.  Eieronimi  Comment,  in  Esa.  xiv.  29. 

(&)  Gen.  xx  vi.  l. 

(0  See  the  Latin  version  by  St  .lerom,  as  given  in  the  London  Polyglotte  Bible, 
Gen.  xx  vi.  L  where  the  Hebrew  Philistiim  is  translated  Palestinorum ;  only  in  the 
copy  referred  to,  this  word  is  improperly  written  Palestinorum ,  and  in  some  editions 
of  the  Vulgate,  more  erroneously,  Palesthino%um.  Ileland  (De  Nomine  Palaestinae : 
Vide  Thesaur.  Antiq.  Sacrar.  Ugolini,  v.  6.)  says,  that  the  nameoccurs  in  the  oldest 
Jewish  writing,  where  it  is  written  s3st3Dbs*  This  in  the  Greek  is  always  JlaKaiaTivn, 
and  not  Tlatecm vn.  The  P».omans,  upon  their  medals  sometimes  wrote  this  word 
Palestina,  instead  of  Paljestina,  as  they  wrote  Jvdea,  instead  of  JuD^Ar-  See  Me¬ 
dals  of  Vespasian ,  &c. 

{in)  Gerar,  or  Gerara,  is  also  mentioned  in  Genesis  x.  19.  but  its  situation  is  pre¬ 
cisely  stated  iD  Genesis  xx.  1.  where  Abraham  having  “journeyed  toward  the  south 
country,”  is  said  to  have  “  sojourned  in  Gerar  between  Kadesh  and  Shur.”  It  formed 
with  Gaza  the  southern  frontier  of  Palaestine.  The  Desert  of  Cades  belonged  to 
Egypt,  that  of  Sur  to  Arabia  Petraea. 

(«)  Josh.  xiii.  3.  Ini  Samuel,  vi.  17.  they  are  thus  enumerated;  Azotus,  Gaza , 
Ascalon,  Gath,  Accaron.  See  also  Josephus,  lib.  vi.  Antiq.  c.  1. 

(o)  The  boundaries  of  Philisloza,  or  Palaestine,  are  thus  defined  by  Joshua,  xiii.  3. 
“  From  Sihor,  ( the  river:  see  Jeremiah  ii.  18,)  which  is  before  Egypt,  even  unto  the 
bordersNof  Ekron,  ( Accafron ,)  northward.” 
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eient  Heathen  writers,  Herodotus  expressly  states  that 
country  to  have  been  called  Palaestine ,  which  extended 
from  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  to  those  of  Phoemce.Q?) 
Thus,  having  summed  all  the  evidence  which  can  be 
adduced  upon  this  point,  it  may  be  manifest  that  the  use 
of  the  term  Palaestine ,  as  applied  to  all  that  country 
originally  called  the  Land  of  the  Israelites ,  is  a  geographi¬ 
cal  error  ;  that  its  application  is  most  erroneous  when 
it  is  made  to  comprehend  to  Phtsenice ;  (q)  and  further, 
that  the  proper  general  appellation  is,  The  Holy  Land— 
a  name  applied  to  it  by  Jewish  as  well  as  by  Christian 
writers*  (r)  Even  Reland,  who  preferred  the  use  of  the 
word  Palaestina ,  as  a  more  sounding  appellation  for  the 
title  of  his  book,  says  that  Terra  Sancta  is  a  name  doubly 
applicable  to  the  region  his  work  illustrates. (s)  And 
surely,  without  imputation  of  superstition  or  of  bigotry,  so 
long  as  the  blessings  of  Religion  diffuse  their  consolitary 
balm  of  hope,  and  peace,  and  gladness,  this  land  may  be 
accounted  holy(f) — holy,  as  consecrated  by  the  residence 
of  the  Deity,  through  all  the  ages  of  Jewish  history — - 
holy ,  as  sanctified  by  the  immediate  presence,  and  by  the 
blood  of  our  Redeemer — holy ,  as  the  habitation  of  Patri¬ 
archs,  Prophets,  and  Apostles— u  Quam  Terrain,”  to  use 
the  energetic  language  of  Urban  the  Second,  in  his  elo¬ 
quent  address  to  the  council  of  Clermont,  u  merito  sane- 
tarn  diximus,  inqua  non  est  etiam  passus  pedis,  quern  non 
illustraverit  et  sanctificaverit  vel  corpus,  vei  umbra  Sal- 
vatoris,  vel  gloriosa  pr^esentise  Sanctas  Dei  Genitricis,  vel 

ip)  Herodot.  in  Polyhymn ,  that  is  to  say,  from  Egypt  to  Joppa.  The  Whole  country 
was  maritime,  “  Situs  regionis  Philistaea  est  maratimus,  ab  Joppa  ad  JEgypti  fines. ,r 
Cellar,  lib.  iii.  cap.  13.  tom.  II.  p.  535.  Lips.  1706. 

(q)  The  Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  on  account  of  the  great  power  of  the 
Philistines,  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Palestine,  the  four  provinces  of  Idumaea, 
Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilaea,  although  never  Phaenicia,  quia  saepe  regionihus  tn - 
buntur  nomina  a  parle  alique  quae  vicinas  antecellit  potentia Quaresmii  E  lucid.  Terr. 
Sanct.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  tom.  I.  p.  6.  Ardverv.  1639. 

(r)  See  “  Exempla  Scrip  tor  uvi  Judaicorum  et  Ckristianomm  qui  hoc  nomen  nsurpant fi  aS 
they  are  given  by  Reland,  in  his  chapter  “De  Nomine  Terrae  Sanctae.”  Vide  The - 
saur.  Antiq.  Sacrar.  Ugolini,  vol.  VI.  xvii.  xvjii. 

(s)  ■  Dupliciratione  noraen  Terrae  Sanctae  huic  regioni  tribwtur,  aliter  a  Judaeit, 
aliter  a  Cbristianis.  Ibid. 

( t )  Q,uis  epim  non  rapitur  in  admirationem  et  stuporem,  qui  Montem  Oliviferum, 
'Mare  Tiberiadis,  Jordanem,  Hierosoiymam,  et  alia  loca,  quae  Christum  frequentasse 
uotum  est,  conspicit  et  menti  suae  praesentem  sistit  generis  liumani  sospitatorem, 
lllic  ea  operantem  aut  passuua,  quae  originem  dedere  sacris  &ij[ds  tig.  strum  ejqs  mmm 
9RUSteDtium  Thcsaur .  Anliq.  Sacrar.  Ugolini,  lbt$. 
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amplectendus  Apostolorum  commeatus,  vel  Martyrum 
sanguis  effusus.” 

Yet,  while  the  author  is  ready  to  acknowledge  the  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  peculiar  sanctity  of 
this  memorable  region,  he  is  far  from  being  willing  to  enu¬ 
merate,  or  to  tolerate  the  degrading  superstitions,  which, 
like  noxious  weeds,  have  long  pointed  that  land  of  “  milk 
and  honey.”  Those  who  have  formed  their  notions  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  particularly  of  Jerusalem,  from  the 
observations  of  Adrichomius,  Sandys,  Doubdan,  Maun- 
drell,  from  the  spurious  work  of  Thevenot,  or  even  from 
the  writings  of  Pococke,  and  the  recent  entertaining  pil- 
grimage  of  Mons.  De  Chateaubriand, (T)  will  find  their  pre¬ 
judices  frequently  assailed  in  the  following  pages.  The 
author  has  ventured  to  see  the  country  with  other  eyes 
than  those  of  monks,  and  to  make  the  Scriptures,  rather 
than  Bede  or  Adamnanus,  his  guide  in  visiting  “  the  Holy 
Places to  attend  more  to  a  single  chapter,  nay,  a 
tingle  verse  of  the  Gospel,  than  to  all  the  legends  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  church. 

In  perusing  the  remarks  concerning  Calvary  and  Mount 
Sion,  the  reader  is  requested  to  observe,  that  such  were 
the  authors  observations,  not  only  upon  the  spot,  but  after 
collating  and  comparing  with  his  own  notes,  the  evidences 
afforded  by  every  writer  upon  the  topography  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  to  which  he  has  subsequently  had  access.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  reconcile  the  history  of  ancient  Jerusalem, 
with  the  appearance  presented  by  the  modern  city,  and 
this  discordance,  rather  than  any  positive  conviction  in 
the  author’s  mind,  led  to  the  survey  he  has  ventured  to 
publish.  If  his  notions,  after  all,  be  deemed  by  some 
readers  inadmissible,  as  it  is  very  probable  they  will,  yet 
even  these,  by  the  suggestion  of  new  documents,  both  in 
the  account  given  of  the  inscriptions  he  found  to  the  south 
of  what  is  now  called  Mount  Sion,  as  well  as  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  to  which  those  inscriptions  belong,  may  assist  in 
reconciling  a  confused  topography  !(w)  Quaresmius, 

(0  Published  in  London,  October  1811,  when  this  volume  was  nearly  completed. 
The  author  has  not  yet  seen  the  original  French  edition  of  Mons.  De  Chateaubriand’s 
Fprk. 

£i«)  The  generality  of  readers,  who  haye  perused  the  different  accounts  published 
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stating  the  several  causes  of  that  heretical  kind  of  pilgri¬ 
mage  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  describes(x)  as 
"prophane,  vicious  and  detestable  ”  certainly  enumerates 
many  of  the  motives  which  induced  the  author  to  visit 
that  country,  and  therefore  classes  him  among  the 
&i  Nonnullos  Nebulones  occidentales  Haereticos,”  whose 
remarks  he  had  heard  with  so  much  indignation*^)  But 
in  doing  this  he  places  him  in  company  which  he  is  proud 
to  keep— among  men  who  do  not  believe  thetnselves  one 
jot  nearer  to  salvation  by  their  approximation  to  Mount 
Calvary,  nor  by  all  the  indulgences,  beads,  rosaries,  and 
crucifixes,  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  jobbers  of  Jeru¬ 
salem— among  men,  who,  in  an  age  when  feelings  and 
opinions  upon  such  subjects  were  manifestly  different 
from  those  now  maintained,  with  great  humbleness  of  spirit 
and  matchless  simplicity  of  language,  “  expected  remis¬ 
sion  of  sin,  no  other  ways,  but  only  in  the  name,  and  for 
the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ who  undertook 
their  pilgrimage,  “  not  to  get  any  thing  by  it  as  by  a  good 
work  ;  nor  to  visit  stone  and  wood  to  obtain  indulgence  ; 
nor  with  opinion  to  come  nearer  to  Christ,”  by  visiting 
Jerusalem,  “  because  all  these  things  are  directly  contrary 
to  Scripture  ;”  but  to  “  increase  the  general  stock  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge,”  to  “  afford  the  reader  both  profit  and  plea* 
sure;  that  those  who  have  no  opportunity  to  visit  foreign 
countries,  may  have  them  before  their  eyes,  as  in  a  map, 
to  contemplate ;  that  others  may  be  excited  further  to  in¬ 
quire  into  these  things,  and  induced  to  travel  themselves 
into  those  parts  that  they  may  be  “  instructed  in  the 
customs,  laws,  and  orders  of  men,”  that  the  a  present 
state,  condition,  situation  and  manners  of  the  world,  may 

concerning  the  Holy  Land,  have  not  perhaps  remarked  the  extent  of  the  confusion 
prevailing  in  the  topographical  descriptions  of  Jerusalem  .*  probably,  because  they  have 
not  compared  those  writings  with  any  general  plan  of  the  city.  To  give  a  single  exam¬ 
ple  ;  almost  every  traveller,  from  the  time  of  Brocardus  to  that  of  Moms.  De  Chateaubri¬ 
and,  mentions  the 44  Mountain  of  Offence,”  where  Solomon  sacrificed  testraDge  gods.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Broeardus  and  to  Adriehomius,  this  mountain  is  the  northern  point  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  ( vid.  Brocard.  Itin.  6-  Adricom.  Theat.  Terr.  Sand.  p.  171.  Colon. 
1628.)  and  therefore  to  the  east  or  northeast  of  Jerusalem.  Maundreli,  (p.  102.  Journ . 
from  Alep,  to  Jems.  Oxf.  1721,)  and  alsoPococke,  ( Descrip .  of  the  East ,  plan  facing  p. 
1.  wol.  i/.  Lond.  1745.)  make  it  the  southern  point.  Sandys  (Trav.  p.  186.  Lend.  1637.] 
places  this  mountain  to  the  southwest  of  the  city. 

(x)  Quaresmius,  “  De  externa  prof  ana,  sed  detestabili  ac  vitios ft  PercgrinationeS* 
Vid.  Elucidatio  Terrae  Sanetae,  lib,  iii  c.  34.  Antv.  1639. 

($)  Ibid.  lib.  v.  cat>,  14. 
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be  surveyed  and  described  ;  not  by  transcribing  what 
others  have  written,”  but  by  fairly  stating  what  “  they 
have  themselves  seen,  experienced,  and  handled,”  so  that 
a  their  pains  and  diligence  be  not  altogether  vain,” 

Such  were  the  motives,  and  such  was  the  language,  of  a 
traveller  in  the  Holy  Land,  so  long  ago  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ;(£)  who,  with  the  liberal  spirit  of 
an  enlightened  and  pious  prolestant,  thus  ventured  to  ex¬ 
press  his  sentiments,  when  the  bonfires  for  burning  here¬ 
tics  were  as  yet  hardly  extinguished  in  this  country. 
W riling  five-and-ihirty  years  before  Sandys  began  his 
journey, (a)and  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  Mons.  De 
Chateaubriand  published  his  entertaining  narrative,  he 
offers  an  example  singularly  contrasted  with  the  French 
author’s  legendary  detail  ;(&)  wherein  the  chivalrous  (c) 
and  bigotted  spirit  of  the  eleventh  century  seems  singu¬ 
larly  associated  with  the  taste,  the  genius,  and  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  nineteenth. 

P.  S.  The  only  plants  mentioned  in  the  notes,  are  those 
which  have  never  been  described  by  any  preceding 
writer.  Not  less  than  sixty  new-discovered  species  will 
be  found  added  to  the  science  of  Botany,  in  this  and  the 
subsequent  section  of  Part  the  Second. 

(z)  See  the  Travels  of  Leonhart  Rau  wolff,  a  German  physician,  as  published  by 
Ray,  in  1693.  The  words  included  by  inverted  commas,  are  literally  taken  from 
Ray’s  translation  of  that  work.  (See  the  Epist.  to  Widtholtz,  Christel,  and  Berner, 
Also  Trav.  parts,  chap.  iv.  p.  290.)  Rau  w.olff  was  at  Jerusalem  in  1575.  (See  chap, 
viii.  p.  315.)  The  religious  opinions  he  professed,  and  his  disregard  of  indulgehcies, 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  monks,  particularly  of  the  learned  Quaresmius,  a  Fran¬ 
ciscan  4’riar,  who  wrote  a  most  elaborate  description  of  the  Holy  Land,  already  cited. 
This  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1639,  in  two  Large  folio  volumes,  with  plates.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  passages  here  introduced  from  Rauwolff’s  book,  Quaresmius  .'exclaims, 
“  Quid  amplius  Rauchwolfius?  Ecce  in  ipso  Monte  Sion  derepente  in  Praedicantera 
transformatus  concionari  caepit,  et  ne  tarn  insignem,  concionem  ignoraremus  Uteris 
earn  maudavit  quam  ex  Germanico  idiomate  in  Latinum  transtulit  P.  Gretserus,  ut  ad 

exteros  quoque  redundet,  sed  ne  obstat,  illam  etiam  rejicit.  Audiamus.. . Atqui,  o 

prasdi.cantice  Medice !  re.cte  profecto  dicis  ;  nihil  penitus  peregrinatione  tua,  aut  im- 
petrasti,  aut,  meritus  es  I”  Quaresmii.  Elucid.  Terr.  Sanct.  lib.  iii,  cap.  34.  tom.  1,  p. 
836.  Ant  v.  1639. 

(а)  Sandys  began  his  journey  in  1610. 

(б)  ‘‘  Here,”  says  Mons.  De  Chateaubriand,  “  I  saw,  on  the  right,  the  place  where 
dwelt  the  indigent  Lazarus;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  residence  of 
the  obdurate  rich  man.”  Afterward  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  St.  Chrysostom,  SL 
Ambrose,  and  St,  Cyril,  have  looked  upon  the  history  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man  as 
not  merely  a  parable,  but  a  real  and  well-known  fact.  “  The  Jews  themselves,”  says 
lie,  “  have  preserved  the  name  of  the  rich  man,  whom  they  call  Aabal.”— (See  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Greece,  Palestine,  &e.  vol.  II.  pp.  26,  27.  Lorid.  1811.)  Mons.  De  Chateau¬ 
briand  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  Kabal  is  an  appellation  used  by  the  Jews  to  tie' 
note  any  covetous  person. 

(c)  See  the  interesting  description  given  by  Mons.  De  Chateaubriand  of  the  monk¬ 
ish  ceremony  which  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  “  a  knight  of  the  Holy  SepyL 
ehre.U  Ibid,  pp,  176,177. 
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CHAP.  I. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Similarity  of  the  ancient  and  modern  City— Imperial  Armoury 
—Vase  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors — Description  of  the four 
principal  Sultanas— Interior  of  the  Seraglio— Sultan's  Kiosk 
— Charem,  or  Apartments  of  the  Women — Chamber  of  Au¬ 
dience — Assembly  room — Baths — Chamber  of  Repose— Sa¬ 
loon  of  the  Charem— Garden  of  Hyacinths - — Upper  Walks 
of  the  Seraglio . 

There  are  many  interesting  sources  of  reflection,  in  the 
present  appearance  of  Constantinople,  unnoticed  by  any  author. 
To  these  my  attention  was  early  directed,  and  will  be  princi¬ 
pally  confined.  The  reader  would  not  be  much  gratified  by 
an  elaborate  detail,  or  even  an  abridgment  of  the  volumes 
which  have  been  written  upon  this  remarkable  city,  sufficient 
alone  to  constitute  a  library.  Historically  considered,  the 
period  in  which  the  eastern  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  seat  of  letters  and  refinement,  seems, 
from  the  fulness  and  freshness  of  intelligence,  to  be  almost 
within  our  recollection.  The  discovery  of  printing,  taking  place 
at  the  same  precise  period,  brought  with  it  such  a  tide  of  in» 
formation,  that,  in  the  very  instant  when  literature  appeared 
upon  the  eve  of  expiring,  science  and  philosophy  beamed  a 
brighter  and  more  steady  light.  Thus,  in  the  fourth  century* 
which  has  elapsed  since  its  capture  by  the  Turks,  we  are  car¬ 
ried  back  to  the  circumstances  of  their  conquest,  as  though  we 
had  been  actually  witnesses  of  the  victory.  The  eloquence 
and  testimony  of  Isidore  forcibly  direct  our  attention  to  the 
scene  of  action :  description  is  transmitted  in  all  its  original 
energy  ;  and,  in  the  perusal  of  the  narrative,  we  feel  as  spec¬ 
tators  of  the  catastrophe.* 

*  The  description  given  by  Cardinal  Isidore,  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  horrL 
Ible  scene  which  ensued  at  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turkish  army,  af» 
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But,  although  time  has  had  such  inconsiderable  influence  io 
weakening  impressions  of  this  kind,  it  is  believed  the  case 
would  be  far  otherwise,  viewing  the  spot  memorable  for  those 
transactions.  The  literary  traveller,  visiting  Constantinople, 
expects  to  behold  but  faint  vestiges  of  the  imperial  city,  and 
believes  he  shall  find  little  to  remind  him  of  “  the  everlasting 
foundations”  of  the  master  of  the  Roman  world.  The  opi¬ 
nion,  however,  may  he  as  erroneous  as  that  upon  which  it 
was  founded.  After  the  imagination  has  been  dazzled  with 
pompous  and  glaring  descriptions  of  palaces  and  baths,  porti¬ 
coes  and  temples,  groves,  circuses,  and  gardens,  the  plain  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  may  prove,  that  in  the  obscure  and  dirty  lanes  of 
Constantinople  its  small  and  unglazed  shops;  the  style 
of  architecture  observed  in  the  dwellings  ;  the  long  covered 
walks,  now  serving  as  bazars  ;f  the  loose  flowing  habits 
with  long  sleeves  worn  by  the  natives  even  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  concealing  the  features  of  the  women  :||  and,  aboye 
all,  in  the  remarkable  ceremonies  and  observances  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  baths;  we  behold  those  customs  and  appearances  which 
characterized  the  cities  of  the  Greeks.  Such,  at  least,  as  far 
as  inanimate  objects  are  concerned,  is  the  picture  presented 
by  the  interesting  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Sta- 
biae.t)  With  regard  to  the  costume  of  its  inhabitants,  we 

fords  a  striking  example.  The  art  of  printing  has  been  scarcely  adequate  to  its  pre¬ 
servation  ;  and  -without  it,  every  syllable  had  perished.  It  is  only  rescued  by  a  very 
rare  work  of  Bernard  de  Breydenback,  of  Mayence;  printed  in  the  black  letter  at 
jSpire,in  1490,  by  Peter  Dra-ch;  and  since  copied  into  a  volume  of  Tracts,  published 
at  Basil  in  1556.  T his  document;  seems,  to  have  escaped  not  only  the  researches 
t>f  Gibbon,  but  of  every  other  author  who  has  written  upon  the  subject  of  the 
siege. 

*  Athens  itself  was  not  very. unlike  Constantinople  in  its  present  state,  if  we  may 
credit  the  statistical  testimony  of  Dicsearchus,  who  mentions  the  irregularity  of  the 
streets, -and  the  poverty  and  meanness  of  the  houses.; — V me  Slat.  Gracia  Geogr.  Mir 
nor.  Hudson i. 

f  Bazar  is  the  appellation  used  to  signify  a  market ,  all  over  the  east. 

t  Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  Persians,  mentions  tlreir  garments  with  long  sleeves  : 
and  we  learn  from  Xenophon,  that  Cyrus  ordered  two  persons  to  be  put  to  death,  who 
appeared  in  his  presence  with  their  hands  uncovered. 

j]  * c  Die  search  its,  describing  the  dress  of  the  women  of  Thebes,  says,  that  their 
eyes  only  are  seen  ;  the  other  parts  of  their  faces  are  covered  by  their  garments.” 
Bios  "Euaios.  Walpole's  MS-  Journal. 

§  “  The  city  of  Constantinople,  in  its  actual  state,  presents  some  of  those  monu¬ 
ments  and  works  of  art,  which  adorned  it  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
They  are  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  epistles  of  Manuel  Chrysoloras  ;  from  which  X 
have  extracted  the  three  following  passages.  In  the  first  we  have  the  very  form  of 
the  modern  bazar.  1 1  omitj  says  he,  { the  covered  and  inclosed  walks,  formerly  seen  tra¬ 
versing  the  whole  city,  iii  such  a  marine?  that  you  might  pass  thro ’  il  without  being  inconve - 
nienced  by  the  mud,  or  rays  of  the  sun.'  ’Eu>.  d\  cn«7ra<rroi!S  xal  (pp amors  dpc/ious  diet 
TTctcrris  jrofz  rhs  tt6 Kiuis  5’wiyufjLzvousf  avtu  tthAou  hcx!  dbonvos  i ramav  oitzy.cii. 

In  the  second,  he  mentions  the  cisterns,  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  supported  by  gra¬ 
nite  columns  and  marble  pillars.  They  were  built  by  Constantine  and  Philoxenus. 
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have  only  to  view  the  dresses  worn  by  Greeks  themselves,  as 
they  are  frequently  represented  upon  the  gems  and  coins  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  those  used  in  much  earlier  ages.# 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Turks  themselves, 
at  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  adopted  many  of  the  cus¬ 
toms.  and  embraced  the  refinements  of  a  people  they  had  sub¬ 
dued.  Their  former  habits  had  been  those  of  Nomade  tribes; 
their  dwellings  were  principally  tents;  and  the  camp,  rather 
than  the  city,  distinguished  their  abode.  Hence  it  followed, 
that  with  the  houses,  the  furniture,  and  even  the  garb  of  the 
Greeks  would  necessarily  be  associated ;  neither  do  the  di¬ 
vans  of  Turkish  apartments  diOfer  from  those  luxurious  couches 
on  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  wont  to  repose.  At 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  a  certain  portion  of  the  city 
was  still  retained  in  undisturbed  possession  by  those  Grecian 
families  whose  services  to  the  conqueror  obtained  for  them 
privileges  which  their  descendants  enjoy  even  at  this  hour;f 
yet,  in  their  domestic  habits,  and  in  all  things,  except  their  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies,  there  is  nothing  which  distinguishes  them 
from  their  fellow  citizens  the  Turks.  The  temples  of  the 
citizens,  we  further  know,  were  appropriated  to  the  new  reli¬ 
gion.  X  The  sumptuous  baths  of  the  vanquished  were  not  less 
prized  by  the  victors.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  public  buildings 
were  destroyed ;  and,  from  the  characteristic  disposition  of 
oriental  nations  to  preserve  things  as  they  are,  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  conclude,  with  the  exception  of  those  edifices  which 
have  yielded  to  the  attacks  of  time,  of  earthquakes,  and  of 
fire,  Constantinople  presents  one  at  least  of  the  cities  of  the 
ancients,  almost  unaltered.  Passing  thence  into  Asia,  the  tra- 

4  I  omit  also  the  number  of  pillars  and  arches  in  the  cisterns.  ’  Ka]  -to  TrAnftos  icov  h 
ftinaTs  Hiovwv  xai.d'\W5wy.  In  the  next,  the  baths  are  described,  which  appear  to 
have  been  as  numerous  then  in  Constantinople,  as  now.  ‘  But  why  should  1  speak  con¬ 
cerning  the  baths  ;  the  number  of  which ,  were  1  to  relate  it ,  would  be  incredible  P 
±(  <5f  mpl  Aotnp&v  civ  AiymjJT  <Sv  -to  urtoPoujjt?vo-v  |y  otuto  ttA'oOoj  cbncrtsHcu  kP 

W dipole's  MS.  Journal 

*  The  dress  worn  by  the  popes  of  Rome  upon  solemn  occasions,  corresponds  with 
the  habits  of  the  Roman  emperors  in  the  lower  ages  :  and  from  a  representation  of 
the  portrait  of  Manuel  Palaeologus,  as  taken  from  an  antient  manuscript,  and  pre¬ 
served  in  Bandurius,  (Vid.  Imperium  Orientate,  tom.  ii.  p  991.  ed;  Par.  1711.)  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the  costume  of  a  Greek  emperor  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  a  grand  signior  in  the  ninteenth.— The  mark  of  distinction 
worn  upon  the  head  of  the  Turkish  sultan's,  and  other  grandees  of  the  empire,  of 
which  the  calathus  was  an  archetype,  is  also  another  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
identity  of  ancient  and  modern  customs. 

t  They  live  in  a  part  of  the  city  which,  from  its  proximity  to  the  lighthouse,  goes 
by  the  name  of  phanar 

t  Of  which  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  is  a  particular  instance:  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  crescent  which  blazons  the  Turkish  banner,  is  the  most  antient  svmbol  of  By 
zantium,  as  appears  by  the  medals  of  the  city. 
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veller  may  be  directed  to  other  examples  of  the  same  nature, 
in  which  the  similarity  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  appear¬ 
ance  is  even  more  striking:  and  perhaps  the  howling  der¬ 
vishes  of  Scutari,  who  preserve  in  their  frantic  orgies  the  rites 
of  the  priests  of  Baal, f  accommodated  the  mercenary  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  their  pretended  miracles  to  the  new  superstition  which 
pervaded  the  temples  of  Chalcedon ;  exactly  as  Pagau  mira¬ 
cles,  recorded  and  derided  by  Horace,  were  adapted  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. f  The  psylli  of 
Egypt,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  are  still  found  in  the  serpent 
eaters  of  Cairo  and  Rosetta  :  and  in  all  ages,  where  a  suc¬ 
cessful  craft,  under  the  name  of  miracle,  has  been  employed 
to  delude  and  to  subdue  the  human  understanding,  the  intro¬ 
ducers  of- a  new  religion  have,  with  considerable  policy,  ap¬ 
propriated  it  to  the  same  purpose  for  which  it  was  employed 
by  their  predecessors. 

The  prejudices  of  the  Christians  against  their  Turkish  con¬ 
querors  were  so  difficult  to  be  overcome,  that  while  we  lament 
the  want  of  truth  which  characterizes  every  narrative  con¬ 
cerning  their  invaders,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  falsehood  ; 
yet,  in  this  distant  period,  viewing  the  events  of  those  times 
without  passion  or  prejudice,  it  may  become  a  question,  whe¬ 
ther,  at  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  the  victors  or  the  van¬ 
quished  --were  the  most  polished  people.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  paint  the- vices  and  the  barbarisms  of  those  degenerate  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  then  possessed  the 
imperial  city;  nor  to  contrast  them  with  those  of  the  Turks: 
but  when  it  is  urged,  that  Mahomet  and  his  followers,  upon 
taking  possession  of  Constantinople,  were  busied  only  in  works 
of  destruction,  we  may  derive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  even 
from  the  writings  of  those  by  whom  they  were  thus  calum¬ 
niated.  Gyllius  and  Bandurius  have  permitted  observations 
to  escape  them,  which  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  contrary  opinion  :  they  acknowledge  that  certain  mag¬ 
nificent  palaces,  temples,  baths,  and  caravanserais,  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain ;  and  the  temple  of  St.  Sophia  being  of  the 
number,  as  well  as  the  antiquities  in  the  Hippodrome,  the 
public  cisterns,  sarcophagi,  &c.  we  may  form  a  tolerable  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  taste  of  the  Turks  in  this  respect.  It  w  ill  appear 

And  they  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves,  after  their  manner,  with  knives  and 
lancets.”  1  Kings,  xvii,  28.  .  TT 

|  The  miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  St.  Januanus’  blood  is  alluded  to  by  Horace, 
as  practised  in  his  time,  under  a  different. name.  Hot.  Sat.  lib.  I.  5. 
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i  afterward,  that  the  regalia,  the  imperial  armoury,  and  many 
other  works  of  magnificence  and  utility,  were  likewise  pre¬ 
served.  In  the  sacking  of  a  city,  when  all  things  are  left  to  the 
promiscuous  pillage  of  an  infuriate  soldiery,  a  scene  of  ruin 
and  desolation  must  necessarily  ensue ;  and,  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  previous  provocation  and  subsequent  opportu¬ 
nity,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  Greeks  would  have 
been  more  scrupulous  than  their  conquerors.  The  first  em¬ 
ployment  of  Mahomet,  when  those  disorders  had  subsided, 
was  not  merely  the  preservation,  but  the  actual  improvement 
of  the  city:  of  this  a  striking  example  is  related  by  Gybing 
who,  speaking  of  the  Forum  of  Taurus,  says,  that  being  grown 
over  with  wood,  and  affording  a  shelter  for  thieves,  Mahomet 
granted  the  spot  to  those  who  were  willing  to  build  upon  it 
The  same  author  also  mentions,  that,  among  other  instances  of 
his  munificence,  the  largest  baths  in  the  city  were  erected  by 
him;  one  for  the  use  of  men,  and  the  other  for  women  :  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  necessary  to  seek  further  for  information,  than  the 
documents  which  he  has  afforded,  and  the  authority  cited  by 
him  to  prove  that  Christians,  and  not  Turks,  have  been  the 
principal  agents  in  destroying  the  statues  and  public  build¬ 
ings  with  which  Constantinople,  in  different  ages,  was  adorned. 
The  havoc  w  as  begun  by  the  Romans  themselves,  even  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great;  and  renewed  at 
intervals,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  factions  aud  dissen- 
tions  of  the  inhabitants.  The  city,  such  as  it  was,  when  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  has  been  by  them  pre» 
served,  and  undergone  fewer  alterations  than  took  place  w  hile 
it  continued  in  the  hands  of  their  predecessors.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear,  that  the  changes  produced,  either  by  the  one 
or  the  other,  have  in  any  degree  affected  that  striking  re¬ 
semblance  which  it  still  bears  to  the  ancient  cities  of  the 
Greeks. 

Under  these  impressions,  I  eagerly  sought  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  interior  of  the  seraglio;  and,  difficult  as  the 
undertaking  may  seem,  soon  found  the  means  of  its  Accom¬ 
plishment,  The  harmony  existing  between  England  and. the 
Porte  at  that  critical  juncture  when  Egypt  was  to  be  re||bred 
to  the  Turks  by  the  valour  of  our  troops,  greatly  facilitated 
the  enterprize.  I  felt  convinced,  that,  within  the  walls  of  the 
seraglio,  many  interesting  antiquities  were  concealed  from  ''ob¬ 
servation  5  and  I  was  not  disappointed, 
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The  first  place  to  which  my  observations  were  directed,  was 
the  imperial  armoury  :  and  here,  to  my  great  gratification,  I 
beheld  the  weapons,  shields,  and  militate  engines  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  exactly  corresponding  with  those  represented  on  the 
medals  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  ancients,  suspended  as  trophies  of 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Turks.  It  is  true,  my  stay 
there  was  not  of  sufficient  duration  to  enable  me  to  bring 
away  any  other  than  this  brief  representation  of  what  I  saw. 
A  bostanghy  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  gratification  of  my  ca¬ 
llosity,  and  I  was  compelled  to  retreat;  but  even  the  transient 
view,  thus  obtained,  was  sufficient  to  excite  a  belief,  that 
other  interesting  remains  of  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars  might 
also  be  similarly  preserved.  This  conjecture  was  not  without 
foundation  :  nor  is  it  at  all  remarkable,  that,  in  a  lapse  of  time 
which  does  not  exceed  the  period  that  has  intervened  since 
the  armour  of  Henry  the  Sixth  was  deposited  in  the  Tower 
of  Londou,  the  reliques  of  Roman  power  should  be  thus  disco¬ 
vered.  It  is  only  singular,  that,  during  all  the  inquiries 
which  have  taken  place  respecting  this  remarkable  city,  such 
remains  should  have  been  unnoticed.  In  answer  to  my  earnest 
entreaty  for  the  indulgence  of  a  few  moments,  to  be  employed 
in  further  examination,  it  was  explained  to  me,  that,  if  the  old 
armour  was  an  object  of  my  curiosity,  I  might  have  full  leisure 
to  survey  it,  when  carried  on  sumpter-horses,  in  the  great  an¬ 
nual  procession  of  the  grand  signior,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Bairim ,  which  was  shortly  to  take  place,  and  where  I  after¬ 
ward  saw’  it  exhibited. 

Soon  after  this,  some  pages,  belonging  to  the  seraglio, 
brought  from  the  sultan’s  apartments  the  fragments  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  vase  of  jasper-agate,  which,  it  was  said,  his  highness  had 
dashed  to  pieces  in  a  moment  of  anger.  As  these  fragments 
were  cast  away,  and  disregarded,  they  came  at  last  into  the 
hands  of  a  poor  lapidary,  who  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
cutting  and  polishing  stones  for  the  signet  rings  of  the  Turks. # 
In  one  of  my  mineralogical  excursions,  the  merchants  of  the 
bezesteti,  where  jewels  are  sold,  directed  me  to  the  laboratory 
of  this  man,  to  obtain  the  precious  stones  of  the  country  in 
their  natural  state.  He  was  then  employed  upon  the  fragments 
of  this  vase,  and  very  gladly  spared  the  labour  which  he  would 

*  The  Turks  rarely  write  themselves  :  they  employ  scribes,  who  stand  ready  for 
Aire  in  the  streets  ;  and  afterward  apply  a  signet,  which  has  been  previously  rubbed 
ever  with  Indian  ink,  by  way  of  voucher  for  the  manuscript. 
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otherwise  have  bestowed,  by  consign  in®:,  for  a  small  sum,  the 
whole  of  them  to  me.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a 
more  extraordinary  proof  of  the  genius  and  industry  of  Grecian 
artists,  than  was  presented  by  this  vase.  Its  fragments  are 
still  in  my  possession;  and  have  been  reserved  for  annual  ex¬ 
hibition,  during  a  course  of  public  Lectures  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  When  it  is  stated,  that  the  treasury  of  Mithra- 
dates  contained  four  thousand  specimens  of  similar  manufac¬ 
ture,  all  of  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans;  and 
that  the  Turks  are  unable  to  execute  any  thing  of  the  same 
nature  ;  it  is  highly  probable  this  curious  relique  originally 
constituted  one  of  the  number;  which,  after  passing  into  the 
possession  of  the  Turks  at  the  conquest  of  the  city,  had  con- 
tinued  to  adorn  the  palace  of  their  sovereigns.  Such  a  con¬ 
jecture  is  strengthened  by  the. mythological  figure,  represented 
in  exquisite  sculpture,  on  the  vase  itself.  It  consists  of  an  en¬ 
tire  mass  of  green  jasper-agate,  beautifully  variegated  with 
veins  and  spots  of  a  vermilion  colour ;  so  that  part  of  it  exhi¬ 
bits  the  ribon-jasper,  and  part  the  bloodstone.  The  handle 
is  formed  to  represent  the  head  of  a  griffin  (carved  in  all 
the  perfection  of  the  finest  cameo),  whose  extended  wings  and 
claws  cover  the  exterior  surface.  The  difficulty  of  working 
a  silicious  concretion  of  such  extraordinary  hardness  needs 
not  be  specified :  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  entire  life  of 
the  ancient  lapidary,  by  whom  it  was  wrought,  could  have 
been  scarcely  adequate  to  such  a  performance;  nor  do  we  at 
all  know  in  what  manner  the  work  was  effected.  Yet  there 
are  parts  of  it,  in  which  the  sides  of  the  vase  are  as  thin  as  the 
finest  porcelain.* 

A  second  visit,  which  I  made  to  the  interior  of  the  seraglio5 
was  not  attended  by  any  very  interesting  discovery';  but,  as  it 
enabled  me  to  describe,  with  minuteness,  scenes  hitherto  im¬ 
pervious  to  European  eyes,  the  reader  may  be  gratified  by 
the  observations  made  within  those  w  alls.  Every  one  is  cu¬ 
rious  to  know  w  hat  exists  within  recesses  which  have  been 
long  closed  against  the  intrusion  of  Christians.  In  vain  does 
the  eye,  roaming  from  the  towers  of  Galata,  Pera,  and  Con¬ 
stantinople,  attempt  to  penetrate  the  thick  gloom  of  cypresses 
and  domes,  which  distinguishes  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Imagination  magnifies  things  unknown :  and  wheo9 

*  I  have  seen  similar  instances  of  sculpture,  executed  even  in  harder  substances? 
and  the  Chinese  possess  the  art  of  perfecting  such  works.  A  vase  of  one  entire  piece 
of  jade  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ferguson;  and  a  patera,  exactly  answering  Mr. 
Ferguson’s  vase,  was  lately  exposed  for  sale,  is  the  yr iadcw  of  a  shop  the  Strantf. 
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in  addition  to  the  curiosity  always  excited  by  mystery, 
the  reflection  is  suggested,  that  ancient  Byzantium  occupied 
the  site  of  the  sultan’s  palace,  a  thirst  of  inquiry  is  proper* 
lion  ably'  augmented.  I  promise  to  conduct  my  readers  not 
only  within  the  retirement  of  the  seraglio,  but  into  the  charem 
itself,  and  the  most  secluded  haunts  of  the  Turkish  sovereign. 
Would  only  I  could  also  promise  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  in  this 
respect,  adequate  to  their  desire  of  information  ! 

It  so  happened,  that  the  gardener  of  the  grand  signior,  du¬ 
ring  our  residence  in  Constantinople,  was  a  German.  This 
person  used  to  mix  with  the  society  in  Pera,  and  often  joined 
in  the  evening  parties  given  by  the  different  foreign  ministers. 
In  this  manner  we  became  acquainted  with  him  ,*  and  were  in¬ 
vited  to  his  apartments  within  the  walls  of  the  seraglio,  close 
to  the  gates  of  the  sultan's  garden.  We  were  accompanied, 
during  our  first  visit,  by  his  intimate  friend,  the  secretary  and 
chaplain  of  tiie  Swedish  mission  ;  who,  but  a  short  time  before, 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  four  principal  sul¬ 
tanas  and  the  sultan  mother,  in  consequence  of  Ins  frequent 
visits  to  the  gardener.  They  were  sitting  together  one  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  cries  of  the  black  eunuchs,  opening  the  door  of 
the  charem,  which  communicated  with  the  seraglio  gardens, 
announced  that  these  ladies  were  going  to  take  the  air.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  gates  adjoining 
the  gardner’s  lodge ;  where  an  arabat*  was  stationed  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  in  which  it  was  usual  for  them  to  drive  round  the 
walks  of  the  seraglio,  within  the  walls  of  the  palace.  Upon 
those  occasions,  the  black  eunuchs  examine  cyery  part  of  the 
garden,  and  run  before  the  women,  calling  out  to  all  persons  to 
avoid  approaching  or  beholding  them,  under  pain  of  death. 
The  gardener,  and  his  friend  the  Swede,  instantly  closed  all 
the  shutters,  and  locked  the  doors.  The  black  eunuchs,  ar* 
riving  soon  after,  and  finding  the  lodge  shut,  supposed  the 
gardener  to  be  absent.  Presently  followed  the  sultan  mother, 
with  the  four  principal  sultanas,  who  were  in  high  glee,  romp¬ 
ing  and  laughing  with  each  other.  A  small  scullery  window, 
of  the  gardener’s  lodge,  looked  directly  toward  the  gate, 
through  which  these  ladies  were  to  pass ;  and  was  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  few  yards.  Here,  through  two  small  gimlet 
holes,  bored  for  that  purpose,  they  beheld  very  distinctly  the 

*  A  covered  wagon  upon  four  wheels,  with  latticed  windows  at  the  sides,  formed 
to  conceal  those  who  are  within.  It  is  almost  the  only  species  of  carriage  In  us© 

among  the -Turks.  -  ■  .  Jp;  ,  \  •,-  7 
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features  of  the  women,  whom  they  described  as  possessing  ex¬ 
traordinary  beauty.  Three  of  the  four  were  Georgians, 
having  dark  complexions  and  very  long  dark  hair  ;  but  the 
fourth  was  remarkably  fair and  her  hair,  also  of  singular 
length  and  thickness,  was  of  a  flaxen  colour  :  neither  were 
their  teeth  dyed  black,  as  those  of  Turkish  women  generally 
are.  The  Swedish  gentleman  said,  he  was  almost  sure  they 
suspected  they  were  seen,  from  the  address  they  manifested, 
in  displaying  their  charms,  and  in  loitering  at  the  gate.  This 
gave  him  and  his  friend  no  small  degree  of  terror;  as  they 
would  have  paid  for  their  curiosity  with  their  lives,  if  any 
such  suspicion  had  entered  the  minds  of  the  black  eunuchs. 
He  described  their  dresses  as  rich  beyond  all  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  Long  spangled  robes,  open  in  front,  with  pantaloons 
embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  and  covered  by  a  profusion  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  displayed  their  persons  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  but  were  so  heavy,  as  actually  to  encumber  their 
motion,  and  almost  to  impede  their  walking.  Their  hair  hung 
in  loose  and  very  thick  tresses,  on  each  side  their  cheeks; 
falling  quite/ down  to  the  waist,  and  covering  their  shoulders 
behind.  Those  tresses  were  quite  powdered  with  diamonds, 
not  displayed  according  to  any  studied  arrangement,  but  as  if 
carelessly  scattered,  by  handfuls,  among  their  flowing  locks. 
On  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  rather  leaning  to  one  side,  they 
wore,  each  of  them,  a  small  circular  patch  or  diadem.  Their 
fa^cs,  necks,  and  even  their  breasts  were  quite  exposed  ;  not 
one  of  them  having  any  veil. 

The  german  gardener,  wdio  had  daily  access  to  different 
parts  of  the  seraglio,  offered  to  conduct  us  not  only  over  the 
gardens,  but  promised,  if  we  would  come  singly,  during  the 
season  of  the  Ramadan*  when  the  guards,  being  up  all  night, 
would  be  stupifted  during  the  day  with  sleep  and  intoxication, 
to  undertake  the  greater  risk  of  showing  us  the  interior  of  the 
charem ,  or  apartments  of  the  women  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  that 
part  of  which  they  inhabit  during  the  summer;  for  they  were 
still  in  their  winter  chambers.  We  readily  accepted  his  offer  s 
I  only  solicited  the  further  indulgence  of  being  accompanied 
by  a  French  artist  of  the  name  of  Preaux,  w  hose  extraordina¬ 
ry  promptitude  in  design  would  enable  him  to  bring  away 

*  The  Ramadan  of  the  Turks  answers  to  our  Lent,  as  their  Bairam,  does  to  Easter. 
During  the  month  of  the  Ramadan ,  they  impose  upon  themselves  the  strictest  priva- 
lion ;  avoiding  even  the  use  of  tobacco,  from  sunrise  to  sun  set  They  feast  ail  night 
during  this  season,  and  are  therefore  generally  asleep  during  the  day. 
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sketches  of  any  thing  we  might  find  interesting,  either  in  the 
eharem,  or  gardens  in  the  seraglio.  The  apprehensions  of 
Monsieur  Preaux  were,  however,  so  great,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  I  could  prevail  upon  him  to  venture  into 
the  seraglio;  and  he  afterward,  either  lost  or  secreted,  the 
only  drawing  which  his  fears  would  allow  him  to  make  while 
he  was  there. 

We  left  Para,  in  a  gondola,  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning;  embarking  at  Tophana,  and  steering  toward  that 
gate  of  the  seraglio  which  faces  the  Bosporus  on  the  south- 
eastern  side,  where  the  entrance  to  the  seraglio  gardens  and 
the  gardener’s  lodge  are  situated.  A  bostanghy,  as  a  sort  of 
porter,  is  usually  seated,  with  his  attendants, .within,  the  por¬ 
tal.  Upon  entering  the  seraglio,  the  spectator  is  struck  by  a 
wild  and  confused  assemblage  of  great  and  interesting  objects : 
among  the  first  of  these  are,  enormous  cypresses,  massive  and 
lofty  masonry,  neglected  and  broken  sarcophagi,  high  rising 
mounds,  and  a  long  gloomy  avenue,  leading  from  the  gates  of 
the  garden  between  the  double  walls  of  the  seraglio.  This 
gate  is  ih£  same  by  which  the  sultanas  came  out  for  the  air¬ 
ing  before  alluded  to;  and  the  gardener’s  lodge  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  it.  The  avenue  extending  from  it,  toward  the  west, 
offers  a  broad  and  beautiful,  although  solitary,  walk,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  shut  in  by  high  walls  on  both  sides.  Di¬ 
rectly  opposite  this  entrance  of  the  seraglio  is  a  very  lofty 
mound,  or  bank,  covered  by  large  trees,  and  traversed  by  ter¬ 
races,  over  which,  on  the  top.  are  walls  with  turrets.  On  the 
right  hand,  after  entering,  are  the  large  wooden  folding  doors  of 
the  grand  signior’s  gardens;  and  near  them  lie  many  frag¬ 
ments  of  ancient  marbles,  appropriated  to  the  vilest  purposes; 
among  others,  a  sarcophagus  of  one  block  of  marble,  covered 
with  a  simple,  though  unmeaning  bas-relief.  Entering  the 
gardens  by  the  folding  doors,  a  pleasing  coup  deceit  of  trellis  work 
and  covered  walks  is  displayed,  more  after  the  taste  of  Holland 
than  that  of  any  other  country.  Various  and  very  despicable 
jets  d\eau ,  straight  gravel  walks,  and  borders  disposed  in 
parallelograms,  with  the  exception  of  a  long  greenhouse,  filled 
with  orange  trees,  compose  all  that  appears  in  the  small  spot 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  seraglio  gardens.  The  view,  on 
entering,  is  down  the  principal  gravel  walk;  and  all  the 
"walks  meet  at  the  central  point,  beneath  a  dome  of  the  same 
trelliswork  by  which  they  are  covered.  Small  fountains  spout 
a  few  fuarts  of  water  into  large  shells,  or  form  parachutes  over 
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lighted  bougies,  by  the  sides  of  the  walks.  The  trelliswork  is 
of  wood,  painted  white,  and  covered  by  jessamine ;  aud  this,  as 
it  does  not  conceal  the  artificial  frame  by  which  it  is  supported, 
produces  a  wretched  effect  On  the  outside  of  the  trelliswork 
appear  small  parterres,  edged  with  box,  containing  very  com¬ 
mon  flowers,  and  adorned  with  fountains.  On  the  right  hand, 
after  entering  the  garden,  appears  the  magnificent  kiosk,  w  hich 
constitutes  the  sultan’s  summer  residence ;  and  further  on  is 
the  orangery  before  mentioned,  occupying  the  whole  extent 
of  the  wall  on  that  side.  Exactly  opposite  to  the  garden 
gates,  is  the  door  of  the  charem ,  or  palace  of  the  wfomen  be¬ 
longing  to  the  grand  signior;  a  building  not  unlike  one  of 
the  small  colleges  in  Cambridge,  and  inclosing  the  same  sort 
of  cloistered  court.  One  side  of  this  building  extends  across 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  garden,  so  that  the  windows  look 
into  it.  Below  these  windows  are  two  small  greenhouses, 
filled  with  very  common  plants,  and  a  number  of  Canary- 
birds.  Before  the  charem  windows,  on  the  right  hand,  is  a 
ponderous,  gloomy,  wooden  door  ;  and  this,  creaking  on  its 
massive  hinges,  opens  to  the  quadrangle,  or  interior  court  of 
the  charem  itself.  ....  We  will  keep  this  door  shut  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  describe  the  seraglio  garden  more  minutely ; 
and  afterward  open  it,  to  gratify  the  readers  curiosity. 

Still  facing  the  charem  on  the  left  hand,  is  a  paved  ascent, 
leading,  through  a  handsome  gilded  iron  gate,  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  garden.  Here  is  a  kiosk,  which  I  shall  presently 
describe.  lieturning  from  the  charem  to  the  door  by  which 
we  first  entered,  a  lofty  wall  on  the  right  hand  supports  a  ter¬ 
race- with  a  few  small  parterres  :  these,  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  lower  garden,  constitute  what  is  now  called  the  up« 
per  garden  of  the  seraglio;  and,  till  within  these  few  years, 
it  was  the  only  one. 

Having  thus  completed  the  tour  of  this  small  and  insigni¬ 
ficant  spot  of  ground,  let  us  now  enter  the  kiosk,  which  I  first 
mentioned  as  the  sultan’s  summer  residence.  It  is  situated  on 
the  sea  shore,  and  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  the  eye 
ever  beheld,  of  Scutary  and  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  mouth  of  the 
canal,  and  a  moving  picture  of  ships,  gondolas,  dolphins,  birds, 
with  all  the  floating  pageantry  of  this  vast  metropolis,  such  as 
no  other  capital  in  the  world  can  pretend  to  exhibit.  The 
kiosk  itself,  fashioned  after  the  airy  fantastic  style  of  eastern 
architecture,  presents  a  spacious  chamber,  covered  by  a  dome, 
from  which,  toward  the  sea,  advances  a  raised  platform  stir- 
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rounded  by  windows,  and  terminated  by  a  divan.*  On  the 
right  and  left  are  the  private  apartments  of  the  sultan  and  his 
ladies.  From  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  suspended  a  large  lus¬ 
tre,  presented  by  the  English  ambassador.  Above  the  raised 
platform  hangs  another  lustre  of  a  smaller  size,  but  more  ele¬ 
gant.  Immediately  over  the  sofas  constituting  the  divan,  are 
mirrors  engraved  with  Turkish  inscriptions;  poetry,  and  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Koran.  The  sofas  are  of  white  satin,  beauti¬ 
fully  embroidered  by  the  women  of  the  seraglio. 

Leaving  the  platform,  on  the  left  hand  is  the  sultan’s  private 
chamber  of  repose,  the  lloor  of  which  is  surrounded  by  couches 
of  very  costly  workmanship.  Opposite  to  this  chamber,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  kiosk,  a  door  opens  to  the  apartment  in 
which  are  placed  the  attendant  sultanas,  the  sultan  mother,  or 
any  ladies  in  residence  with  the  sovereign.  This  room  corres¬ 
ponds  exactly  with  the  sultan’s  chamber,  except  that  the 
couches  are  more  magnificently  embroidered. 

A  small  staircase  leads  from  these  apartments,  to  two  cham¬ 
bers  below,  paved  with  marble,  and  as  cold  as  any  cellar. — 
Here  a  more  numerous  assemblage  of  women  are  buried,  as 
it  were,  during  the  heat  of  summer.  The  first  is  a  sort  of 
antechamber  to  the  other;  by  the  door  of  which,  in  a  nook  of 
the  wall,  are  placed  the  sultan’s  slippers,  of  common  yellow 
morocco,  and  coarse  workmanship.  Having  entered  the  mar¬ 
ble  chambers  immediately  below  the  kiosk,  a  marble  bason  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  containing  water  to 
the  depth  of  about  three  inches,  and  a  few  very  small  fishes. 
Answering  to  the  platform  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
kiosk,  is  another,  exactly  of  a  similar  nature,  closely  latticed, 
w  here  the  ladies  sit  during  the  season  of  their  residence  in  this 
place.  I  was  pleased  with  observing  a  few  things  they  had 
carelessly  left  upon  the  sofas,  and  which  characterized  their 
mode  of  life.  Among  these  was  an  English  writing  box,  of 
black  varnished  wood,  with  a  sliding  cover,  and  drawers  ;  the 
drawers  containing  coloured  writing  paper,  reed  pens,  perfum¬ 
ed  wax,  and  little  bags  made  of  embroidered  satin,  in  which 
their  billets-doux  are  sent,  by  negro  slaves,  who  are  both  mutes 
and  eunuchs.  That  liqueurs  are  drunk  in  these  secluded 
chambers  is  evident ;  for  we  found  labels  for  bottles,  neatly 
cut  out  with  scissars,  bearing  Turkish  inscriptions,  with  the 

*  The  divan  is  a  sort  of  couch,  or  sofa,  common  all  over  the  Levant,  surrounding 
every  side  of  a  room,  except  that  which  contains  the  entrance.  It  is  raised  about 
sixteen  inches  from  the  floor.  When  a  divan  is  held,  it  means  nothing  more  than 
that  the  persons  composing  it  are  thus  seated. 
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words, Rosoglio “Golden  Water  and  “  Water  of  Life.” 
Having  now  seen  every  part  of  this  building,  we  returned  to 
the  garden,  by  the  entrance  which  admitted  us  to  the  kiosk. 

Our  next  and  principal  object  was  the  examination  of  the 
charem  ;  and,  as  the  undertaking  was  attended  with  danger, 
we  first  took  care  to  see  that  the  garden  was  cleared  of  bos 
tanghies,  and  other  attendants:  as  our  curiosity,  if  detected, 
would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  cost  us  our  lives  upon  the  spot, 
A  catastrophe  of  this  nature  has  been  already  related  by  Le 
Bruyn. 

Having  inspected  every  alley  and  corner  of  the  garden,  we 
advanced,  half  breathless,  and  on  tiptoe,  to  the  great  wooden 
door  of  the  passage  which  leads  to  the  inner  court  of  this  mys¬ 
terious  edifice.  We  succeeded  in  forcing  this  open;  but  the 
noise  of  its  grating  hinges,  amidst  the  profound  silence  of  the 
place,  went  to  our  very  hearts.  We  then  entered  a  small 
quadrangle,  exactly  resembling  that  of  Queen’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  filled  with  w  eeds.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
raised  above  the  other ;  the  principal  side  of  the  court  contain 
ing  an  open  cloister,  supported  by  small  white  marble  columns. 
Every  thing  appeared  in  a  neglected  state.  The  women  only 
reside  here  during  summer.  Their  winter  apartments  maybe 
compared  to  the  late  Bastile  of  France;  and  the  decoration  of 
these  apartments  is  even  inferior  to  that  which  I  shalbpresently 
describe.  From  this  court,  forcing  open  a  small  window  near 
the  ground,  we  climbed  into  the  building,  and  alighted  upon  a 
long  range  of  wooden  beds,  or  couches,  covered  by  mats,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  reception  of  a  hundred  slaves:  these  reached  the 
whole  extent  of  a  very  long  corridor.  From  hence,  passing 
some  narrow  passages,  the  floors  of  which  w  ere  also  matted,  we 
came  to  a,  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  apartments.  Of  such 
irregular  and  confused  architecture,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
adequate  description.  We  passed  from  the  lower  dormitory  of 
the  slaves  to  another  above:  this  was  divided  into  two  tiers; 
so  that  one  half  of  the  numerous  attendants  it  was  designed  to 
accommodate,  slept  over  the  other,  upon  a  sort  of  shelf  or  scaf¬ 
fold  near  the  ceiling.  From  this  second  corridor  we  entered 
into  a  third,  a  long  matted  passage;  on  the  left  of  this  were 
small  apartments  for  slaves  of  higher  rank  ;  and  upon  the  l  ight 
a  series  of  rooms  looking  toward  the  sea.  By  continuing  along 
this  corridor,  we  at  last  entered  the  great  chamber  of  audience , 
in  which  the  sultan  mother  receives  visits  of  ceremony,  from 
the  sultanas,  and  other  distinguished  ladies  of  the  charem.-** 
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Kothing  can  be  imagined  better  suited  to  theatrical  representa¬ 
tion  than  this  chamber;  and  I  regret  the  loss  of  the  very  ac¬ 
curate  drawing  which  I  caused  Monsieur  Preaux  to  complete 
upon  the  spot.  It  is  exactly  such  an  apartment  as  the  best 
painters  of  scenic  decoration  would  have  selected,  to  afford  a 
striking  idea  of  (lie  pomp,  the  seclusion,  and  the  magnificence, 
of  the  Ottoman  court.  The  stage  is  best  suited  for  its  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  and  therefore  the  reader  is  requested  to  have  the 
stage  in  his  imagination  while  it  is  described.  It  was  surrounded 
with  enormous  mirrors,  the  costly  donations  of  infidel  kings, 
as  they  are  styled  by  the  present  possessors.  These  mirrors 
the  women  of  the  seraglio  sometimes  break  in  their  frolicks.*— 
At  the  upper  end  is  the  throne,  a  sort  of  cage,  in  which  the 
sultana  sits,  surrounded  by  latticed  blinds;  for  even  here  her 
person  is  held  too  sacred  to  be  exposed  to  the  common  observa¬ 
tion  of  slaves  and  females  of  the  charem.  A  lofty  flight  of 
broad  steps,  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  leads  to  this  cage,  as 
to  a  throne.  Immediately  in  front  of  it  are  two  burnished  chairs 
of  state,  covered  with  crimson  velvet  and  gold,  one  on  each 
side  the  entrance.  To  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  throne,  and 
upon  a  level  with  ii,  are  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  sultan 
mother,  and  her  principal  females  in  Waiting.  The  external 
windows  of  the  throne  are  all  latticed  :  on  one  side  they  look 
toward  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  into  the  quadrangle  of  the 
charem  ;  the  chamber  itself  occupying  the  wh ole  breadth  of 
the  building,  on  the  side  of  the  quadrangle  into  which  it  looks. 
The  area  below  the  latticed  throne,  or  the  front  of  the  stage  (to 
follow  the  idea  before  proposed,)  is  set  a  part  for  attendants, 
for  the  dancers,  for  actors,  music,  refreshments,  and  whatsoever 
is  brought  into  the  charem  for  the  amusement  of  the  court. — 
This  place  is  covered  with  Persian  mats ;  but  these  are  lernov- 
ed  when  the  sultana  is  here,  and  the  richest  carpets  substituted 
in  their  place. 

Beyond  the  great  chamber  of  audience  is  the  assemhbj 
room  of  the  sultan,  when  he  is  in  the  charem.  Here  we 
observed  the  magnificent  lustre  before  mentioned.:  The  sul¬ 
tan  sometimes  visits  this  chamber  during  the  winter,  to  hear 
music,  and  to  amuse  himself  with  his  favourites.  It  is  sur- 

%  The  mischief  done  in  this  way,  by  the  grand  signior’s  women,  is  so  great,  that 
some  of  the  most  cost  ly  articles  of  furniture -are  removed,  when  they  come  from  their 
winter  apartments  to  this  palace.  Among  t  lie  number,  avas  the  large  coloured  lustre 
given  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin;  this  was  only  suspended  during. their  absence;  and  even 
then  by  a  common  rope.  We  saw  it  in  this  state.  The  offending  ladies,  when  detect¬ 
ed,  are  whipped  by  the  black  eunuchs,  whom  it  is  their  chief  amusement  to  elude  and 
'  to  ridicule. 
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rounded  by  minors.  The  other  ornaments  display  that  strange 
mixture  of  magnificence  and  wretchedness,  which  character¬ 
ize  ail  the  state  chambers  of  Tin  lush  grandees.  Leaving  the 
assembly  room,  by  the  same  door  through  which  we  entered, 
and  continuing  along  the  passage  as  before,  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  sea  shore,  we  at  length  reached,  what  might  be  termed 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  this  paphian  temple,  the  baths  of 
the  sultan  mother  and  the  four  principal  sultanas.  These  are 
small,  but  very  elegant,  constructed  of  white  marble,  and 
lighted  by  ground  glass  above.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  raised 
sudatory  and  bath  for  the  sultan  mother,  concealed  by  lattice 
work  from  the  rest  of  the  apartment  Fountains  play  constantly 
into  the  floor  of  this  bath,  from  all  its  sides;  and  every ‘degree 
of  refilled  luxury  has  been  added  to  the  work,  winch  a  people, 
of  all  others  best  versed  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  bath,  have 
been  capable  of  inventing  or  requiring. 

Leaving  the  bath,  and  returning  along  the  passage  by  which 
we  came,  we  entered  what  is  called  the  chamber  of  repose* 
Nothing  need  be  said  of  it-  except  that  it  commands  the  finest 
view  any  where  afforded  from  this  point  of  the  seraglio.  It 
forms  a  part  of  the  building  well  known  to  strangers,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  supported,  toward  the  sea,  by  twelve 
columns  of  that  beautiful  and  rare  breccia,  the  vivkle  Lacedie-^ 
monium  of  Pliny,  called  by  Italians  ll  verde  antieo.  These 
columns  are  of  the  finest  quality  ever  seen;  and  each  of  them 
consists  of  one  entire  stone.  The  two  interior  pillars  are  of 
green  Egyptian  breccia,  more  beautilki  than  any  specimen 
of  the  kind  existing. 

We  now  proceeded  to  that  pari  of  the  eh  arena  which  looks 
into  the  seraglio  garden,  and  entered  a  large  apartment,  called 
chalvedyiettzy ,  or,  as  the  French  would  express  it,  sallc  de 
promenade .  Here  the  other  ladies  of  the  char  eh)  entertain 
themselves,  by  hearing  and  seeing  comedies,  farcical  representa¬ 
tions,  dances,  and  music.  We  found  it  io  the  state  of  an  old 
lumber  room.  Large  dusty  pier  glasses,  in  heavy  gilded 
frames,  neglected  and  broken,  stood,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field’s  family  picture,  leaning  against  the  wall,  the  whole 
length  of  one  side  of  the  room.  Old  furniture;  shabby  bureaus 
of  the  worst  English  work,  made  of  oak,  walnut,  or  mahogany  ; 
inlaid  broken  cabinets;  scattered  fragments  of  chandeliers; 
scraps  of  paper,  silk  rags,  and  empty  confectionary  boxes  ; 
were  the  only  objects  in  this  part  of  the  palace* 
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From  Ibis  room,  we  descended  into  the  court  of  the  cha¬ 
re  m  :  and,  .having  crossed  it,  ascended,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  to 
an  upper  parterre,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  part  of  the 
building  appropriated  to  the  inferior  ladies  of  the  seraglio. 
Finding  it  exactly  upon  the  plan  of  the  rest,  only  worse  fur¬ 
nished,  and  in  a  more  wretched  state,  we  returned,  to  quit  the 
charem  entirely,  and  effect  our  retreat  to  the  garden.  The 
reader  may  imagine  our  consternation,  on  finding  that  the 
great  door  was  closed  upon  us,  and  that  we  were  locked  in. 
Listening,  to  ascertain  if  any  one  was  stirring,  we  discovered 
that  a  slave  had  entered  to  feed  some  turkeys,  who  were  gob¬ 
bling  and  making  a  great  noise  at  a  small  distance.  We  pro¬ 
fited  by  their  tumult,  to  force  back  the  huge  lock  of  the  gate 
with  a  large  stone,  which  fortunately  yielded  to  our  blows,  and 
we  made  our  escape. 

We  now  quitted  the  lower  garden  of  the  seraglio,  and  as¬ 
cended,  by  a  paved  road,  toward  th e  chamber  of  the  garden 
of  hyacinths.  This  promised  to  be  interesting,  as  we  were 
told  the  sultan  passed  almost  all  his  private  hours  in  that  apart¬ 
ment,  and  the  view  of  it  might  make  us  acquainted  with  occu¬ 
pations  and  amusements,  which  characterize  the  man,  devested 
of  the  outward  parade  of  the  sultan.  We  presently  turned 
from  the  paved  ascent,  toward  the  right,  and  entered  a  small 
garden,  laid  out  into  very  neat  oblong  borders,  edged  with 
porcelain,  or  Dutch  tiles.  Here  no  plant  is  suffered  to  grow, 
except  the  hyacinth;  whence  the  name  of  this  garden,  and  the 
chamber  it  contains.  We  examined  this  apartment  by  looking 
through  a  window.  Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent.  Three 
sides  of  it  were  surrounded  by  a  divan,  the  cushions  and  pil¬ 
lows  of  which  were  of  black  embroidered  satin.  Opposite  the 
windows  of  the  chamber  was  a  fireplace,  after  the  ordinary 
European  fashion ;  and  on  each  side  of  this,  a  door  covered 
with  hangings  of  crimson  cloth.  Between  each  of  these  doors 
and  the  fireplace  appeared  a  glass  case,  containing  the 
sultan's  private  library  ;  every  volume  being  in  manuscript, 
and  upon  shelves,  one  above  the  other,  and  the  title  of  each 
book  written  on  the  edges  of  its  leaves.  From  the  ceiling  of 
the  room,  which  was  of  burnished  gold,  opposite  each' of  the 
doors,  and  also  opposite  to  the  fireplace,  hung  three  gilt  cages 
containing  small  figures  of  artificial  birds  :  these  sung  by  me¬ 
chanism.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  an  enormous  gilt 
brazier,  supported,  in  an  ewer,  by  four  massive  claws,  like  ves¬ 
sels  seen  under  sideboards  in  England.  Opposite  to  the  entrance. 
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on  one  side  of  the  apartment,  was  a  raised  bench,  crossing  a 
door,  on  which  were  placed  an  embroidered  napkin,  a  vase  and 
bason,  for  washing  the  beard  and  hands.  Over  this  bench, 
upon  the  wall,  was  suspended  the  large  embroidered  port 
feuillc ,  worked  with  silver  thread  on  yellow  leather,  which  is 
carried  in  procession  when  the  sultan  goes  to  mosque,  or  else¬ 
where  in  public,  to  contain  the  petitions  presented  by  his  sub* 
jects.  I11  a  nook  close  to  the  door  was  also  a  pair  of  yellow 
boots;  and  on  the  bench,  by  the  ewer,  a  pair  of  slippers  of 
the  same  materials.  These  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  every 
apartment  frequented  by  the  sultan.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  gobelins  tapestry;  and  the  ceiling,  as  before  stated,  mag¬ 
nificently  gilded  and  burnished.  Groupes  of  arms,  such  as 
pistols,  sabres,  and  poignards,  were  disposed,  with  very  singu¬ 
lar  taste  and  effect,  on  the  different  compartments  of  the  walls  ; 
the  handles  and  scabbards  of  which  were  covered  with  dia¬ 
monds  of  very  large  size  :  these,  as  they  glittered  around,  gave 
a  most  gorgeous  effect  to  the  splendour  of  this  sumptuous 
chamber. 

We  had  scarce  ended  our  survey  of  this  costly  scene, 
when,  to  our  great  dismay,  a  bostaoghy  made  his  appearance 
within  the  apartment ;  but,  fortunately  for  us,  his  head  was 
turned  from  the  window,  and  we  immediately  sunk  below  it, 
creeping  upon  our  hands  and  knees,  until  we  got  clear  of  the 
garden  of  hyacinths.  Thence,  ascending  to  the  upper  walk?, 
we  passed  an  aviary  of  nightingales. 

The  walks  in  t  he  upper  garden  are  very  small,  in  wretched 
condition,  and  laid  out  in  worse  taste  thau  the  fore  court  of  a 
Dutchman’s  house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Hague.  Small  as  they 
are,  they  constituted,  until  lately,  the  whole  of  the  seraglio 
gardens  near  the  sea ;  and  from  them  may  be  seen  the  whole 
prospect  of  the  entrance  to  the  canal,  and  the  opposite  coast 
of  Scutary.  Here,  in  an  old  kiosk,  is  seen  a  very  ordinary 
marble  slab,  supported  on  iron  cramps:  this,  nevertheless,  was 
a  present  from  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden.  Tt  is  precisely 
the  sort  of  sideboard  seen  in  the  lowest  inns  of  England  :  and, 
while  it  may  be  said  no  person  would  pay  half  the  amount  of 
its  freight  to  send  it  back  again,  it  shows  the  nature  of  the  pre¬ 
sents  then  made  to  the  Porte  by  foreign  princes.  From  these 
formal  parterres  we  descended  to  the  gardener’s  lodge,  and  left 
the  gardens  by  the  gate  through  which  we  entered. 

I  never  should  have  offered  so  copious  a  detail  of  the  sce¬ 
nery  of  this  remarkable  place,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  m  se- 
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count  of  the  interior  of  the  seraglio  would  be  satisfactory 
from  the  secluded  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  it  bears  re, 
ferente,  and  the  little  probability  there  is  of  so  favourable  aa 
opportunity  being  again  granted,  to  any  traveller,  for  its  in¬ 
vestigation. 
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Procession  of  ike  Grand  Signior ,  at  (he  opening  of  ike  Bairam 
Observations  on  the  Church  of  St  Sophia — Other  Mosques 
of  Constantinople — Dance  of  the  Dervishes— Howling  Der¬ 
vishes — Cursory  Observations — Bazar  of  the  Booksellers — 
Greek  Manuscripts^— Exercises  of  the  Athletic — Hippodrome 
—Obelisk— Delphic  Pillar . 

One  of  the  great  sights  in  Constantinople  is  the  procession 
of  the  grand  signior,  w  hen  he  goes  from  the  seraglio  to  one 
of  the  principal  mosques  of  the  city.  At  the  opening  of  the 
bairam,  this  ceremony  is  attended  with  more  than  ordinary 
magnificence.  We  were  present  upon  that  occasion;  and  -al¬ 
though  a  detail  of  the  procession  would  occupy  too  much 
space  in  the  text,  It  may  be  deemed  unobtrusive,  perhaps  in¬ 
teresting,  as  a  note. 

Our  ambassador  invited  us,  on  the  preceding  evening,  to  be 
at  the  British  palace  before  sun  rise;  as  the  procession  was  to 
take  place  the  moment  the  sun  appeared.  We  were  punctual 
in  our  attendance;  and  being  conveyed,  with  the  ladies  of  the 
ambassador’s  family,  and  many  persons  attached  to  the  em¬ 
bassy,  in  the  small  boats  which  ply  at  Tophana,  landed  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  and  were  all  stationed  within  the  stall  of  a  black¬ 
smith’s  shop,  w  hich  looked  into  one  of  the  dirty,  narrow  streets 
near  the  hippodrome,  through  which  the  procession  was  to 
pass.  It  w  as  amusing  to  see  the  representative  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  with  his  family  and  friends,  squatted  upon  little 
stools,  among  horse-shoes,  anvils,  old  iron,  and  horse  dung, 
IJpoo  his  first  arrival,  some  cats,  taking  alarm,  brought  dow  n  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  tiling  from  the  roof ;  and  this,  as 
It  embarrassed  his  party,  excited  the  laughter  of  the  Turks  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  seemed  much  amused  with  the  humifi- 
aliag  figure  presented  by  the  groupe  of  infidels  in  the  smithy*.. 
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We  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation,  before  the  janissa» 
lies,  with  their  large  felt  caps  and  white  staves,  ranged  them¬ 
selves  on  each  side  of  the  street  leading  to  the  mosque  ;  form¬ 
ing  an  extensive  line  of  sallow-looking  objects,  as  novel  to  an 
Englishman’s  eye  as  any  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  procession  began,  the 
imam ,  or  high  priest,  passed,  with  his  attendants,  to  the  mosque, 
to  receive  the  sultan.  They  were  in  four  covered  wagons, 
followed  by  twenty  priests  on  horseback.  The  procession 
then  began,  and  continued,  according  to  the  order  given  be¬ 
low.*  Afterward  it  returned  in  the  same  manner,  although 
not  with  the  same  degree  of  regularity. 

*  Procession  of  the  Grand  Signior,  at  the  opening  of  the  Bairam. 

1.  A  Bostanghy,  [the  Bostanghies  were  originally  gardeners  of  the  seraglio,  but  ar© 
now  the  sultan’s  body  guard.  Their  number  amounts  to  several  thousands]  on  foot, 
bearing  a  wand. — 2.  Four  Baltaghies,  or  Cooks  of  the  Seraglio. — 3.  Fifteen  Zaim, 
or  Messengers  of  State.— 4.  Thirteen  of  the  Chiaoux,  or  Constables,  with  em¬ 
broidered  turbans. — 5.  A  party  of  Servants  of  the  Seraglio  — 6.  Thirty  Capighi  Ba- 
shies,  or  Porters  of  the  Seraglio,  in  high  white  caps,  and  robes  of  flowered  satins, 
flanked  by  Baltaghies,  or  Cooks,  on  each  side,  who  were  on  horseback,  with  wands. — 
7.  Baltaghies,  on  foot,  with  caps  of  a  conical  form,  and  white  wands. — 8.  Fourteen 
ditto,  more  richly  dressed,  and  mounted  on  superb  horses  — 9.  Other  Baltaghies,  on 
foot. — 10.  Ten  of  the  High  Constables,  on  horseback. — 11.  Forty  servants,  on  foot. 
—12.  The  Teftirdagh,  or  Financier  of  the  Realm,  on  horseback,  most  magnificently 
caparisoned. — 13.  Forty  Servants,  on  foot. —  14.  The  REIS  EFFENDY,  or  Prime 
Minister,  in.  a  rich  green  pelisse,  on  a  magnificent  charger,  with  most  sumptuous 
housings,  &c.— 15.  Twenty  Servants.— 16.  The  great  body  of  the  Chiaux,  or  Consta¬ 
bles,  with  magnificent  dresses,  and  plumes  on  their  heads. — 17.  The  Colonel  of  the 
.1  anniss aries,  with  a  helmet  covered  by  enormous  plumes  —  1 8.  A  party  of  Fifty 
Constables  of  the  Army,  in  full  uniform,  with  embroidered  turbans. — 19.  Ten  beauti¬ 
ful  Arabian  led  Horses,  covered  with  the  most  costly  trappings, — 20.  The  CAPU- 
DAN  PACHA,  on  one  of  the  finest  horses  covered  with  jewelled  housings,  in  a  rich 
green  pelisse,  lined  with  dark  fur,  and  a  white  turban. — 21. Bostanghies,  on  foot,  with 
white  wands. — 22,  Ten  Porters  belangingto  the  Grand  Vizier. — 23.  The  Kaimakan, 
on  horseback,  as  Representative  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  in  a  rich  crimson  pelisse, 
lined  with  dark  fur,  and  accompanied  by  the  appendages  of  office. — 24.  Twentyse?5- 
vants,  on  fo;.t,  bearing  different  articles.— 25.  Twenty  of  the  Grooms  of  State,  on 
horseback,  followed  by  slaves  — 26.  The  Master  of  the  Horse,  in  embroidered  satin 
robes. — 27.  Servants  on  foot.— 28.  The  Deputy  Master  of  the  Horse,  in  robes  of  em¬ 
broidered  satin. — 29.  Servants  on  foot. — 30.  Inferior  Chamberlains  of  the  Seraglio* 
on  horseback. — 31.  Bostanghies,  with  white  wands,  on  foot. — 32.  The  Sumpter- 
Horses  of  the  Sultan,  laden  with  the  ancient  Armour  taken  from  the  Church  of  St.  Irene 
in  the  Seraglio  :  among  which  were  ancient  Grecian  bucklers  and  shields,  magnificently 
embossed ,  and  studded  with  gems—  33.  Forty  Bostanghies,  bearing  two  turbans  of 
State,  flanked  on  each  side  by  Porters. — 34.  An  Officer  with  a  bottle  of  water.—  35. 
Fifteen  Bostanghies,  in  burnished  helmets,  bearing  two  stools  of  State,  flanked  on 
each  side  by  Porters.— 36.  The  Grand  Chamberlain,  most  sumptuously  mounted.— 
37.  Bostanghies,  in  burnished  helmets  covered  by  very  high  plumes. — 38.  Lofty 
waving  Plumes,,  supported  by  Chamberlains  on  foot. — 39.  The  GRAND  SIGNIOR , 
on  a  beautiful  managed  Arabian  Horse,  covered  with  jewrels  and  embroidery,  in  a 
scarlet  pelisse  lined  with  dark  fur,  and  a  white  turban  ;  flanked  on  each  side  by  tall 
Plumes , supported  by  Chamberlains.—  40.  Lofty  weaving  Plumes,  supported  by  Cham¬ 
berlains  on  foot. — 41.  Slaves  of  the  Seraglio,  in  black  satin,  having  ppignards  in  their 
girdles,  whose  handles  were  studded  with  pearls. — 42.  Bostanghies,  on  foot. — 43  The 
Seliktar  Agha,  or  Sword  bearer  of  State,  carrying  a  magnificent  sabre. — 44  Party 
of  Attendants  on  foot.— 45.  The  Agnator  Agha,  or  High  Chamberlain,  on  horseback, 
scattering  paras,  the  small  coin  ©f  the  empire,  among  the  people. — 46.  Party  of  At¬ 
tendants,  on  foot.— 47.  The  Kislar  Agha,  or  Chief  of  the  Black  Eunuchs,  on  horse¬ 
back,  making  his  salaams  to  the  people,  and  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  party  of  Bostan- 
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When  the  ceremony  concluded,  .the  grand  sjgnior,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  principal  officers  of  state,  went  to  exhibit  him¬ 
self  in  a  kiosk,  or  lent,  near  the  seraglio  point,  sitting  on  a 
sofa  of  silver.  We  were  enabled  to  view  this  singular  instance 
of  parade,  from  a  boat  stationed  near  the  place ;  and,  after  the 
sultan  retired,  were  permitted  to  examine  the  splendid  pageant 
brought  out  for  the  occasion.  It  was  a  very  large  wooden 
couch,  covered  with  thick  plates  of  massive  silver,  highly 
burnished.  I  have  little  doubt,  from  the  form  of  it,  as  well 
as  from  the  style  in  which  it  was  ornamented,  that  this  also 
constituted  a  part  of  the  treasury  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
when  Constantinople  was  taken  from  the  Turks. 

Among  the  misrepresentations  made  to  strangers  who  visit 
Constantinople,  they  are  told  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  janissary  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  not  true :  in  the  second,  it  is  the  most  imprudent  plan 
a  traveller  can  adopt.  It  makes  a  public  display  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  people;  and,  moreover,  gives  rise  to  conti¬ 
nual  dispute,  when  any  thing  is  to  be  purchased  of  the  Turks; 
beside  augmenting  the  price  of  any  article  required,  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  proportion  of  the  sum  privately  exacted  by  the 
janissary,  as  his  share  of  the  profit.  Another  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  is,  that  a  firman  from  the  grand  signior  is  requisite  to 
gain  admission  to  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  ;  whereas,  by  gi¬ 
ving  eight  piastres  to  the  person  whose  business  it  is  to  show 
the  building,  it  may  be  seen  at  any  time.* 

The  architectural  merits  of  St.  Sophia  and  St.  Peter’s  have 

ghies. — 48.  Other  Officers  of  the  Seraglio,  on  horseback. — 49.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  on  horseback,  bearing  the  Grand  Sigaior’s  embroidered  leathern  porte  feuille . 
“50.  A  Party  of  Attendants.—  51.  The  Chaknator  Agha,  or  second  of  the  Black 
Eunuchs,  on  horseback. — 52.  Party  of  Attendants. — 53.  The  Inferior  Black  Eunuchs 
of  the  Seraglio. — 54.  Attendants.— 55.  The  Treasurer  of  State. — 56.  Black  Eu¬ 
nuchs. — 57.  TheCAiVEGHY  Bashy,  or  Coffee-bearer  of  the  Grand  Signior. — 58.  Two 
Turbans  of  State,  on  Sumpter  horses. — 59.  Party  of  Black  Eunuchs,  in  very  magni¬ 
ficent  dresses. — 60.  Officers  of  the  Seraglio;  followed  by  a  numerous  suite  of  At¬ 
tendants,  some  of  whom  ay  ere  leading  painted  mules,  carrying  carpets  and  various 
utensils. 

*  At  the  same  time  as  a  firman  is  necessary,  in  order  to  see  the  other  mosques  of  the 
city,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  having  obtained  one  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
admission  to  St.  Sophia,  it  is  also  a  passport  to  all  the  others.  The  words  of  the 
Jirmaniov  seeing  the  mosques,  when  literally  translated,  are  as  follows  : 

“  To  the  Keepers  and  Priests' of  the  Great  St.  Sophia,  and  other 
Holy  Mosques  of  the  Sultans. 

“  It  being  customary  to  grant .  to  the  subjects  of  powerful  Allies ,  permission  to  visit  the 
Roly  Mosque  :  and  at  this  time ,  having  taken  into  our  consideration  an  application  made 
bi /  certain  English  Gentlemen  travelling  in  these  Countries,  to  enter  the  Mosques  of  this 
City,  we  hereby  consent  to  their  request ;  granting  to  them  our  permission  to  view  the  holy 
temple  of  St.  Sophia ,  and  other  Mosques  of  the  Sultans ;  also  ordaining,  upon  their  com¬ 
ing,  accompanied  by  the  respective  guards  appointed  for  that  purpose,  that  you  do  conduct 
them  everywhere)  and  allow  them  free  observation  of  all  things,  according  to  established 
wage.” 
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been  often  relatively  discussed  ;  yet  they  reasonably  enter  in* 
to  no  comparison.  No  accounts  have  been  more  exaggerated 
than  those  which  refer  to  the  former,  whose  gloomy  appear¬ 
ance  is  well  suited  to  the  ideas  we  entertain  of  its  present  ab¬ 
ject  and  depraved  state.  In  the  time  of  Procopius,  its  dome 
might  have  seemed  suspended  by  a  chain  from  heaven ;  but 
at  present,  it  exhibits  much  more  of  a  subterranean  than  of  an 
aerial  character  ;  neither  does  it  seem  consistent  with  the  per¬ 
fection  of  an  edifice  intended  to  elevate  the  mind,  that  the  en¬ 
trance  should  be  by  a  descent  as  into  a  cellar.  The  approach 
to  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  as  well  as  to  the  spacious  aisle  and 
dome  of  St,  Peters,  is  -by  ascending ;  but,  in  order  to  get  be¬ 
neath  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  the  spectator  is  conducted 
clown  a  long  flight  of  stairs.  I  visited  it  several  times,  and  al¬ 
ways  with  tlie  same  impression.  There  is,  moreover,  a  little¬ 
ness  and  confused  Gothic  barbarism  in  the  disposition  of  the 
parts  which  connect  the  dome  with  the  foundation ;  and  in  its 
present  state  it  is  bolstered  on  the  outside  with  heavy  but¬ 
tresses  like  those  of  a  bridge.  Mosaic  work  remains  very  en¬ 
tire  in  many  parts  of  the  interior.  The  dome  seems  to  have 
been  adorned  with  an  uniform  coating  of  gilded  lesser ce,  which 
the  Turks  are  constantly  removing  for  sale ;  attaching  super¬ 
stitious  virtues  to  those  loose  fragments  of  Mosaic,  from  the 
eagerness  with  which  strangers  strive  to  procure  them.  In 
the  great  arch,  opposite  to  the  principal  entrance,  the  Mosaic 
is  coloured,  and  represents  the  figures  of  saints,  of  the  virgin, 
and  groupes  of  enormous  wings  without  bodies.  I  copied  a 
few  letters  of  an  inscription  in  that  part  of  the  building,  which 
were  beyond  all  doubt  coeval  with  the  edifice  itself;  and 
therefore,  although  they  offer  a  very  imperfect  legend,  ills 
proper  they  should  be  preserved;  nothing  of  the  kind  having 
hitherto  been  noticed  in  St.  Sophia. 

OCKAIXP  V  COY 
I1ENTHKONTA 
T A A AN  TA0EOK 
.  .  N  .  .  .  OICNE 
•EKE!  ...... 

The  engravings  published  by  Banduri,  from  drawings  by 
Grelot,  added  to  his  own  description,  afford  so  accurate  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  this  building,  that  any  further  account  of  it 
would  be  superfluous.  Many  absurd  stories  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  concerning  the  contents  of  the  small  chapels  once  used 
as  oratories,  the  doors  of  Which  are  seen  in  the  walls  of  the 
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galleries.  Great  interest  was  making,  w  hile  we  remained  io 
Constantinople,  to  have  these  chambers  examined.  A  little 
gold  soon  opened  all  the  locks;  and  we  scrutinized  not  only 
the  interior  of  these  apartments,  but  also  every  other  part  of 
the  building.  They  were  all  empty,  and  only  remarkable 
for  the  Mosaic  work  which  covered  the  ceilings.  Some  of 
the  doors  were  merely  openings  to  passages,  which  conducted 
to  the  leads  and  upper  parts  of  the  building ;  these  w  ere  also 
either  empty,  or  filled  with  mortar,  dust,  and  rubbish.  Still 
more  absurd  is  the  pretended  phosphoric  light,  said  to  issue 
from  a  mass  of  lapis  lazuli  in'  one  of  the  gallery  walls.  This 
marvellous  phenomenon  was  pointed  out  by  our  guide,  who 
consented,  for  a  small  bribe,  to  have  the  whole  trick  exposed. 
It  is  nothing  more  than  a  common  slab  of  marble,  which,  be* 
ing  thin,  and  almost  worn  through,  transmits  a  feeble  light, 
from  the  exterior,  to  a  spectator  in  the  gallery.  By  going  to 
the  outside,  and  placing  my  hat  over  the  place,  the  light  im¬ 
mediately  disappeared. 

The  other  mosques  of  Constantinople  have  been  built  after 
the  plan  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  particularly  that  of  Sultan  Soly- 
raan,  which  is  a  superb  edifice,  and  may  be  said  to  offer  a  mi¬ 
niature  representation  of  the  model  whence  it  was  derived. 
It  contains  twenty-four  columns  of  granite  and  of  Cipolino 
marble,  together  with  some  very  large  circular  slabs  of  por¬ 
phyry.  Four  granite  columns  within  the  building  are  near 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  thirty  five  to  forty  in  height. 
There  are  also  two  superb  pillars  of  porphyry  at  the  entrance 
of  the  court.  The  mosque  of  Sultan  Bajazet  is  rich  in  an¬ 
cient  columns  of  granite,  porphyry,  verde  aniico ,  and  marble  : 
Two  of  them,  within  the  mosque,  are  thirty  feet  high,  and 
five  feet  io  diameter.  In  the  mosque  called  Osmania  are  pil¬ 
lars  of  Egyptian  granite,  twenty  two  feet  high,  and  three  feet 
in  diameter;  and  near  it  is  the  celebrated  sarcophagus  of  red 
porphyry,  called  the  tomb  of  Constantine,  nine  feet  long,  seven 
feet  wide,  and  five  feet  thick,  of  one  entire  mass.  This 
mosque  is  also  famous  for  its  painted  glass,  and  is  paved  with 
marble.  In  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmed  are  columns  of 
verde  aniico,  Egyptian  granite,  and  white  marble.  Several 
antique  vases  of  glass  and  earthenware  are  also  there  sus¬ 
pended,  exactly  as  they  were  in  the  temples  of  the  ancients 
with  the  votive  offerings. 

In  a  mosque  at  Tophana  was  exhibited  the  dance  of  the 
dervishes;  and  in  another,  at  Scutary,  the  exhibition  of  the 
bowling  priests  ;  ceremonies  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  see  them,  in  order  to  believe  that  they  are  really  prac¬ 
tised  by  human  beings,  as  acts  of  devotion.  We  saw  them 
both ;  and  first  were  conducted  to  behold  the  dance  at  Tophana. 

As  we  entered  the  mosque,  we  observed  twelve  or  fourteen 
dervishes  walking  slowly  round,  before  a  superior,  in  a  small 
space  surrounded  with  rails,  beneath  the  dome  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Several  spectators  were  stationed  on  the  outside  of  the 
railing  ;  and  being,  as  usual,  ordered  ta  take  off  our  shoes,  we 
joined  the  party.  In  a  gallery  over  the  entrance  were  sta¬ 
tioned  two  or  three  performers  on  the  tambourine  and  Turk¬ 
ish  pipes.  Presently  the  dervishes,  crossing  their  arms  over 
their  breasts,  and  with  each  of  their  hands  grasping  their 
shoulders,  began  obeisance  to  the  superior,  who  stood  with  his 
back  against  the  wall,  facing  the  door  of  the  mosque.  Then 
each,  in  succession,  as  he  passed  the  superior,  having  finished 
his  bow,  began  to  turn  round,  first  slow  ly,  but  afterward  with 
such  velocity,  that  his  long  garments  flying  out  in  the  rotatory 
motion,  the  whole  party  appeared  spinning  like  so  many  um¬ 
brellas  upon  their  handies.  As  they  began,  their  hands  were 
disengaged  from  their  shoulders,  and  raised  gradually  above 
their  heads.  At  length,  as  the  velocity  of  the  whirl  increased, 
they  were  all  seen  with  their  arms  extended  horizontally, 
and  their  eyes  closed,  turning  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
The  music,  accompanied  by  voices,  served  to  animate  them; 
while  a  steady  old  fellow,  in  a  green  pelisse,  continued  to 
walk  among  them,  with  a  fixed  countenance,  and  expressing 
as  much  care  and  watchfulness  as  if  his  life  would  expire  with 
the  slightest  failure  in  the  ceremony.  I  noticed  a  method 
they  all  observed  in  the  exhibition  ;  it  was  that  of  turning 
one  of  their  feet  with  the  toes  as  much  inward  as  possible,  at 
every  w  hirl  of  the  body,  w  hile  the  other  foot  kept  its  natural 
position.  The  elder  of  these  dervishes  appeared  to  me  to 
perform  the  task  with  so  little  labour  or  exertion,  that,  al¬ 
though  their  bodies  were  in  violent  agitation,  their  counte¬ 
nances  resembled  those  of  persons  in  an  easy  sleep.  The 
younger  part  of  the  dancers  moved  with  no  less  velocity  than 
the  others  ;  but  it  seemed  in  them  a  less  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion.  This  extraordinary  exercise  continued  for  the  space  of 
fifteen  minutes;  a  length  of  time,  it  might  be  supposed,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  exhaust  life  itself  during  such  an  exertion  ;  and  our 
eyes  began  to  ache  with  the  sight  of  so  many  objects  all  turn¬ 
ing  one  way.  Suddenly,  on  a  signal  given  by  the  directors  ©f 
the  dance,  unobserved  by  the  spectators,  the  dervishes  all  stop- 
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ped  at  the  same  instant,  like  the  wheels  of  a  machine,  and, 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  all  in  one  circle,  with  their  faces 
invariably  toward  the  centre,  crossing  their  arms  on  their 
breasts,  and  grasping  their  shoulders  as  before,  bowing  together 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  at  the  same  instant,  almost  to  the 
ground.  We  regarded  them  with  astonishment,  not  one  of  them 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  out  of  breath,  heated,  or  having 
his  countenance  at  all  changed.  After  this  they  began  to  walk, 
as*  at  first;  each  following  the  other  within  the  railing,  and 
passing  the  superior  as  before.  As  soon  as  their  obeisance  had 
been  made,  they  began  to  turn  again.  This  second  exhibition 
lasted  as  long  as  the  first,  aud  was  similarly  concluded.  They 
then  began  to  turn  for  the  third  time;  and,  as  the  dance  length¬ 
ened,  the  music  grew  louder  and  more  animating.  Perspira¬ 
tion  became  evident  on  the  features  of  the  dervishes ;  the  ex¬ 
tended  garments  of  some  among  them  began  to  droop;  and  little 
accidents  occured,  such  as  their  striking  against  each  other : 
they  nevertheless  persevered,  until  large  drops  of  sweat  falling 
from  their  bodies  upon  the  floor,  such  a  degree  of  friction  was 
thereby  occasioned,  that  the  noise  of  their  feet  rubbing  the  floor 
was  heard  by  the  spectators.  Upon  this,  the  third  and  last 
signal  was  made  for  them  to  halt,  and  the  dance  ended. 

This  extraordinary  performance  is  considered  miraculous  by 
the  Turks.  By  their  law,  every  species  of  dancing  is  prohibit¬ 
ed  ;  and  yet,  in  such  veneration  is  this  ceremony  held,  that  an 
attempt  to  abolish  it  would  excite  insurrection  among  the 
people. 

There  is  still  another  instance  of  the  most  extraordinary 
superstition  perhaps  ever  known  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
full  of  the  most  shameless  and  impudent  imposture  :  it  is  the 
exhibition  of  pretended  miracles,  wrought  in  consequence  of  the 
supposed  power  of  faith,  by  a  sect  who  are  called  the  howling 
dervishes  of  Scutary.  I  have  before  alluded  to  their  orgies,  as 
similar  to  those  practised,  according  to  sacred  scripture,  by  the 
priests  of  Baal;  and  they  are  probably  a  remnant  of  the  most 
ancient  heathen  ceremonies  of  eastern  nations.  The  Turks 
hold,  this  sect  in  greater  veneration  than  they  do  even  the 
dancing  dervishes. 

We  passed  over  to  Scutary,  from  Pera,  accompanied  by  a 
janissary,  and  arrived  at  the  place  where  this  exhibition  is 
made.  The  Turks  called  it  a  mosque ;  but  it  more  resembled 
a  barn,  and  reminded  us  of  the  sort  of  booth  fitted  up  with 
loose  planks  by  mendicant  conjurors  at  an  English  fair.  This 
resemblance  was  further  increased,  by  our  finding  at  the  en- 
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trance  two  strange  figures,  who,  learning  the  cause  of  our  visit, 
asked  if  we  wished  to  have  the  6Jire  and  dagger  business in¬ 
troduced  among  the  other  performances.  We  replied,  by  ex¬ 
pressing  our  inclination  to  see  as  much  of  their  rites  as  they 
might  think  proper  to  exhibit:  upon  this,  we  were  told  that 
we  must  pay  something  more  than  usual,  for  the  miracles .  A 
bargain  was  therefore  made,  upon  condition  that  we  should  see 
all  the  miracles.  We  w  ere  then  permitted  to  enter  the  mosque, 
and  directed  to  place  ourselves  in  a  small  gallery,  raised  two 
steps  from  the  floor.  Close  to  one  extremity  of  this  gallery, 
certain  of  the  dervishes  were  employed  in  boiling  coffee  upon 
t  wo  braziers  of  lighted  charcoal :  this  was  brought  to  us  tip  small 
cups,  with  pipes,  and  stools  for  seats.  At  the  other  extremity 
of  the  gallery,  a  party  of  Turks  were  also  smoking,  and  drink¬ 
ing  coffee.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  mosque  were  suspended 
daggers,  skewers,  w  ire  scourges,  pincers,  and  many  other  dread¬ 
ful  instruments  of  torture  and  penance.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  a  chamber  of  inquisition,  if  the  ludicrous  mummery 
around  had  not  rather  given  it  the  air  of  a  conjurer’s  booth. 
It  wras  a  long  time  before  the  ceremony  began.  At  length,  the 
principal  dervish,  putting  on  his  robe  of  state,  which  consisted 
of  a  greasy  green  pelisse  with  half- worn  fur,  apparently  a  se¬ 
cond-hand  purchase  from  the  rag  market,  opened  the  business 
of  the  exhibition.  At  first,  they  repeated  the  ordinary  prayers 
of  the  Turks ;  in  which  our  janissary  joined,  after  having 
washed  his  head,  feet,  and  hands.  All  strangers  afterward 
withdrawing  to  the  gallery,  a  most  ragged  and  filthy  set  of  der¬ 
vishes  seated  themselves  upon  the  floor,  forming  a  circle  round 
their  superior. 

These  men  began  to  repeat  a  series  of  wrords,  as  if  they  were 
uttering  sounds  by  rote  ;  smiling,  at  the  same  time,  with  great 
complacency  upon  each  other :  presently,  their  smiles  w  ere 
converted  to  a  laugh,  seemingly  so  unaffected  and  so  hearty, 
that  we  sympathetically  joined  in  their  mirth.  Upon  this,  our 
janissary  and  interpreter  became  alarmed,  and  desired  us  to 
use  more  caution  ;  as  the  laughter  we  noticed  was  the  result  of 
religious  emotion,  arising  from  the  delight  experienced  in  re* 
peating  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  During  a  full  hour  the 
dervishes  continued  laughing  and  repeating  the  same  words,, 
inclining  their  heads  and  bodies  backward  and  forward.— 
Then  they  all  rose,  and  w  ere  joined  by  others,  who  w  ere  to  aci 
a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  ceremony.  These  were  so  mg 
time  in  placing  themselves ;  and  frequently,  after  they  had 
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taken  a  station,  they  changed  their  post  again,  for  purposes  i© 
us  unknown.  Finally,  they  all  stood  in  a  semicircle  before  the 
superior,  and  then  a  dance  began:  this,  without  any  motion  of 
the  feet  or  hands,  consisted  of  moving  in  a  mass  from  side  to 
side,  against  each  other’s  shoulders,  repeating  rapidly  and  con¬ 
tinually  the  words  Ullah ,  hoo  TJllak  !  and  laughing  as  before, 
but  no  longer  with  any  expression  of  mirth  ;  it  seemed  rather 
the  horrid  and  intimidating  grimace  of  madness.  In  the  mean 
time  the  superior  moved  forward,  until  he  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them,  repeating  the  same  words,  and  marking  the  measure  of 
utterance,  by  beating  his  hands,  accompanied  with  a  motion  of 
Ills  head.  At  this  time  another  figure  made  his  appearance,  an 
old  man,  very  like  the  representations  Spagnolet  painted  of 
[Diogenes,  and  quite  as  ragged.  Placing  himself  on  the  left  of 
the  semicircle,  with  his  face  toward  the  dervishes,  he  began  to 
howl  the  same  words,  much  louder,  and  with  greater  animation 
than  the  rest,  and,  beating  time  with  all  the  force  of  his  arm, 
encouraged  them  to  exertions  they  w  ere  almost  incapable  of 
sustaining.  Many  of  them  appeared  almost  exhausted,  tossing 
their  heads  about,  w  hile  their  laugh  presented  one  of  the  most 
horrible  convulsions  of  feature  the  human  countenance  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  assuming.  Still  the  oscillatory  motion  and  the  howling 
continued,  becoming  every  instant  more  violent;  and  the  sound 
of  their  voices  resembled  the  grunting  of  expiring  hogs;  until 
at  length  one  of  them  gave  a  convulsive  spring  from  the  floor, 
and,  as  he  leaped,  called  loudly  and  vehemently  “  Mohammed  P'* 
No  sooner  was  this  perceived,  than  one  of  the  attendants  taking 
him  in  his  arms,  raised  him  from  the  floor,  and  turned  him  three 
times  round.  Then  a  loud  hissing  noise,  as  of  fire,  proceeded 
from  his  mouth,  which  ceased  on  the  superior  placing  his  hand 
upon  bis  lips.  The  same  person  then  taking  the  skin  of  his 
throat  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  pierced  it 
through  with  an  iron  skewer  he  held  in  his  right,  and  left  him 
standing  exposed  to  view  in  that  situation,  calling  loudly  upon 
Mohammed. 

By  this  time,  some  of  the  others,  apparently  quite  spent,  af¬ 
fected  to  be  seized  in  the  same  way,  and  were  turned  round 
as  the  other  had  been.  The  person  who  turned  them  supported 
them  afterward  in  his  arms,  while  they  reclined  their  faces 
upon  his  right  shoulder,  and  evidently  were  occupied  in  rincing 
their  mouths  with  something  concealed  beneath  his  garments.— 
The  same  process  took  place  respecting  their  hands,  which  were 
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secretly  fortified  io  a  similar  way,  by  some  substance  used  to 
prevent  the  effect  of  fire  upon  the  skin.# 

‘We  now  observed  the  attendants  busied,  on  our  right  hand, 
below  the  gallery,  heating  irons  in  the  brasiers  used  for  boiling 
the  coffee.  As  soon  as  the  irons  were  red  hot,  they  carried  them 
glowing  among  the  dervishes,  who,  seizing  them  with  violence, 
began  to  lick  them  with  their  tongues.  While  we  were  occupi¬ 
ed  in  beholding  this  extraordinary  sight,  our  attention  was  sud¬ 
denly  called  off  to  one  of  them,  who  was  stamping  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  mosque,  with  one  of  the  irons  between  his  teeth.— 
This  was  taken  from  him.  by  the  superior;  and  the  man  falling 
into  apparent  convulsions,  was  caught  by  an  attendant,  and 
placed  upon  the  floor,  with  his  face  to  the  earth.  Some  of  the 
rest  then  jumped  about,  stabbing  themselves  in  different  parts 
of  their  bodies. 

A  noise  of  loud  sobbing  and  lamentation  was  now  heard  in  a 
latticed  gallery  above,  where  we  were  told  women  were  sta¬ 
tioned,  who  doubtless,  being  completely  duped  by  the  artifices 
which  had  been  practised,  were  sufficiently  alarmed.  As  we 
were  already  disgusted  with  such  outrages  upon  religion,  under 
any  name,  we  descended  from  the  gallery,  and  prepared  to 
walk  out;  when  the  superior,  fearing  that  his  company  might 
give  him  the  slip,  instantly  put  an  end  to  the  leger-dc-mainy  and 
demanded  payment.  While  this  took  place,  it  wras  highly 
amusing  to  see  all  the  fire  eaters,  and  the  dagger  bearers,  re¬ 
cover  at  once  from  their  fainting  and  convulsions,  and  walk 
about,  talking  with  each  other  in  perfect  ease  and  in  difference,  f 

If  what  has  been  here  stated  is  not  enough  to  prove  the  con¬ 
temptible  imposture  practised  upon  these  occasions,  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  oecured  afterward  will  put  the  matter  beyond  all 
doubt. 

A  Swiss  gentleman,  acting  as  goldsmith  and  jeweller  to  the 
grand  signior,  invited  us,  with  a  large  party  of  English,  to 
dine  at  his  house  in  Constantinople.  When  dinner  was  ended* 
one  of  the  howling  dervishes,  the  most  renowned  for  miraculous 
powers,  Was  brought  in,  to  amuse  the  company  as  a  common 
conjured  Taking  his  seat  on  a  divan  at  the  upper  end  of  the 

*  It  is  the  same  used  by  conjurers  in  England, -who  pretend  lobe  fire  eaters.  Io. 
the  selections  which  have,  appeared  from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  this  nostrum  is 
made  public:  it  is  prepared  from  sulphur. 

f  It  has  been  deemed  proper  to  insert  this  circumstance,  because  Mr.  Dali  away  has 
stated,  that,  “  totally  exhausted  by  pain  and  fatigue,  they  fall  to  the  ground  in  a  sense¬ 
less  trance,  when  they  are  removed  to  their  chambers,  and  nursed  with  the  greatest 
care  until  their  recovery  enables  them  to  repeat  so  severe  a  proof  of  their  devotion  iJ, 
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room,  he  practised  all  the  tricks  we  had  seen  at  the  mosqiyS 
with  the  exception  of  the  hot  irons,  for  which  he  confessed  he 
was  not  prepared.  He  affected  to  stab  himself,  in  the  eyes  and 
cheeks,  with  large  poi guards  ;  but,  upon  examination,  we  soon 
discovered  that  the  blades  of  the  weapons  were  admitted  by 
springs  into  their  handles,  like  those  used  upon  the  stage  in 
our  theatres.  A  trick  which  he  practised  with  extraordinary 
skill  and  address,  was  that  of  drawing  a  sabre  across  his  naked 
body,  after  having  caused  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  to  lapse 
over  it. 

As  soon  as  his  exhibition  ended,  we  were  told  by  our  host 
that  the  dervish  should  now  bear  testimony  to  a  miracle  on  our 
part ;  and,  as  he  had  no  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  brought  about,  it  was  probably  never  afterward  forgotten 
by  him.  A  large  electrical  apparatus  stood  within  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  apartment;  the  conductors  from  which,  passing  into  the 
room,  as  common  bell  wires,  had  been  continued  along  the  seat 
occupied  by  the  dervish,  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  divan. 
As  soon  as  he  began  to  take  breath,  and  repose  himself  from 
the  fatigue  of  his  tricks,  a  shock  from  the  electrical  machine 
was  communicated,  that  made  him  leap  higher  than  ever  h6 
had  done  for  the  name  of  Mohammed.  Seeing  no  person 
near,  and  every  individual  of  the  company  affecting  the  ut& 
most  tranquillity  and  unconcern,  he  was  perfectly  panic  struck. 
Ashamed,  however,  that  an  inspired  priest,  and  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  miracles  of  Islamism,  should  betray  cause¬ 
less  alarm,  he  ventured  once  more  to  resume  his  seat;  whence, 
as  he  sat  trembling,  a  second  shock  sent  him  fairly  out  of  the 
house ;  nor  could  any  persuasion  of  ours,  accompanied  by  a 
promise  of  explaining  the  source  of  his  apprehension,  prevail 
upon  him  to  return,  even  for  the  payment  which  was  due  to 
him. 

A  few  cursory  observations  will  now  conclude  almost  all 
that  remains  of  the  notes  made  during  the  author’s  first  resi¬ 
dence  in  Constantinople. 

Every  thing  is  exaggerated  that  has  been  said  of  the  riches 
and  magnificence  of  this  city.  Its  inhabitants  are  ages  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  apartments  in  their  houses  are 
always  small.  The  use  of  coloured  glass  in  the  windows  of 
the  mosques,  and  in  some  of  the  palaces,  is  of  very  remote  date  : 
it  was  introduced  into  England,  with  other  refinements,  by  the 
crusaders  f  and  perhaps  we  may  attribute  to  the  same  people 
the  style  of  building  observed  in  many  of  our  most  ancient 
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dwelling  houses;  where,  in  the  diminutive  pannelling  of  the 
wainscot,  and  the  form  of  the  windows,  an  evident  similarity 
appears  to  what  is  common  in  Turkey.  The  khans  for  the 
hankers  seem  to  rank  next  to  the  mosques,  among  the  public 
edifices  of  any  note.  The  Menagerie  shown  to  strangers  is 
the  most  filthy  hole  in  Europe,  and  chiefly  tenanted  by  rats* 
The  pomp  of  a  Turk  may  be  said  to  consist  in  his  pipe  and 
his  horse :  the  first  will  cost  from  twenty  to  twenty  thousand 
piastres.  That  of  the  Capudan  Pacha  bad  a  spiral  ornament 
of  diamonds  from  one  end  to  the  other;  aud  it  was  six  feet  in 
length.  Coffee  cups  are  adorned  in  the  same  cosily  manned 
A  saddle  cloth  embroidered  and  covered  with  jewels,  stirrups 
of  silver,  and  other  rich  trappings,  are  used  by  their  grandees 
to  adorn  their  horses.  The  boasted  illuminations  of  the 
Ramadan  would  scarcely  be  perceived,  if  they  were  not 
pointed  out.  The  suburbs  of  London  are  more  brilliant  every 
Bight  in  the  year. 

As  to  the  antiquities  of  Constantinople,  those  which  are 
generally  shown  to  strangers  have  been  often  and  ably  de¬ 
scribed.  There  is  a  method  of  obtaining  medals  and  gems 
which  has  not  however  been  noticed  ;  this  is,  by  application  to 
the  persons  who  contract  for  the  product  of  the  common 
sewers,  and  are  employed  iu  washing  the  mud  and  filth  of  the 
city.  In  this  manner  we  obtained,  for  a  mere  trifle,  some  in¬ 
teresting  remains  of  antiquity;  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  a  superb  silver  medal  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra;  a 
sliver  medal  of  Chalcedon  of  the  highest  antiquity7;  and  an 
intaglio  onyx,  representing  the  flight  of  J^neas  from  Troy,, 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  within  the  precincts  of 
this  vast  city,  many  fine  remains  of  ancient  art  may  hereafter 
be  discovered.  The  courts  of  Turkish  houses  are  closed  from 
observation;  and  in  some  of  these  are  magnificent  sarcophagi 
concealed  from  view,  serving  as  cisterns  to  their  fountains.  In 
the  floors  of  the  different  baths  are  also,  iu  all  probability* 
many  inscribed  marbles;  the  characters  of  which,  being 
turned  downward,  escape  even  the  observation  of  the  Tiufe, 
In  this  manner  the  famous  trilingual  inscription  was  disco¬ 
vered  in  Egypt.  No  monument  was,  perhaps,  ever  more  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prove  the  surprising  talents  of  ancient  sculptors,  than 
the  column  of  Arcadius,  as  it  formerly  stood  in  the  forum  of 
that  emperor.  According  to  the  fine  representations  of  its  bas- 
reliefs,  engraved  from  Bellini’s  drawings  for  the  work  of  Ban- 
duxi,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Russians  were  so 
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rably  delineated  in  the  figures  of  the  Scythian  captives,  that, 
they  are  evident  upon  the  slightest  inspection.* 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that,  amongst  all  the  literary  tra¬ 
vellers  who  have  described  the  curiosities  of  Constantinople,  no 
one  has  hitherto  noticed  the  market  for  manuscripts;  yet  it 
"would  be  difficult  to  select  an  object  more  worthy  of  examina¬ 
tion.  The  bazar  of  the  booksellers  does  not  contain  all  the 
works  enumerated  by  UTIerbelot ;  but  there  is  hardly  any 
oriental  author,  whose  writings,  if  demanded,  may  not  be  pro¬ 
cured;  although  every  volume  offered  for  sale  is  manuscript 
The  number  of  shops  employed  in  this  way,  in  that  market  and 
elsewdiere,  amounts  to  a  hundred :  each  of  these  contain,  upon 
an  average,  five  hundred  volumes;  so  that  no  less  a  number 
than  fifty  thousand  manuscripts,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish, 
are  daily  exposed  for  sale.  One  of  my  first  endeavours  was 
to  procure  a  general  catalogue  of  the  writings  most  in  request 
throughout  the  empire ;  that  is  to  say,  of  those  works  which 
are  constantly  on  sale  in  the  cities  of  Constantinople,  Aleppo, 
and  Cairo,  and  also  of  their  prices.  This  I  procured  through 
the  medium  of  a  dervish.f  The  causes  of  disappointment,, 
which  has  so  often  attended  the  search  after  manuscripts  by 
literary  persons  sent  out  from  the  academies  of  Europe, 
may  be  easily  explained.  These  men  have  their  residence  in 
Pera,  whence  it  is  necessary  to  go  by  wrater  to  Constantino¬ 
ple.  Tiie  day  is  generally  far  spent  before  they  reach  the 
place  of  their  destination ;  and  w  hen  arrived,  they  make  their 
appearance  followed  by  a  janissary.  The  venders  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  wrho  are  often  emirs,  and  sometimes  dervishes,  behold¬ 
ing  an  injidel  thus  accompanied,  gratifying  what  they  deem 
an  impertinent,  and  even  sacrilegious  curiosity,  among  vo¬ 
lumes  of  their  religion  and  law7,  take  offence,  and  refuse  not 
only  to  sell,  but  to  exhibit  any  part  of  their  collection.  The 
best  method  is  to  employ  a  dervish,  marking  in  the  catalogue 
such  books  as  he  may  be  required  to  purchase  ;  or  to  go  alone, 
unless  an  interpreter  is  necessary.  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  any  work  that  I  couid  afford  to  buy.  The  manu¬ 
script  of  “  The  Arabian  Nights”  or,  as  it  is  called,  Alf  Lila ' 
o  Lila ,  is  not  easily  procured,  and  for  this  reason :  it  is  a  com¬ 
pilation,  made  according  to  the  taste  and  opportunity  of  the 

#  Imperiitm  Orientate ,  tom.  ii.  p.  521.  The  reader,  referring  to  the  -work,  is  re¬ 
quested  to  attend  particularly  to  the  portraits  of  the  Scythian  monarch  and  of  one  of,' 
]his  nobles,  in  the  third  plate. 

-f  This  catalogue  may  be  considered  as  offering  a  tolerable  view  of  the  general  state 
of  oriental  literature:,  such,  for  example,  as  might  be  obtained  of  the  literature  of 
by  the  catalogues  of  any  of  the  principal  booksellers  of  Jsondon  and  Edinburgh, 
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writer,  or  (he  person  who  orders  it  of  the  scribes,  found  only 
in  private  hands,  and  no  two  copies  contain  the  same  tales.  I 
could  not  obtain  this  work  in  Constantinople,  but  afterward 
bought  a  very  fine  copy  of  it  in  Grand  Cairo  *  It  was  not 
until  the  second  winter  of  my  residence  in  Pera,  that  I  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  means  of  a  dervish  of  my  acquaintance,  in 
procuring  a  catalogue  from  one  of  the  principal  shops.  The 
master  of  it  was  an  emir,  a  man  of  considerable  attainment  io 
oriental  literature,  from  whom  I  had  purchased  several  manu¬ 
scripts,  which  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
Whenever  I  had  applied  to  this  man  for  works  relating  to 
poetry  or  history,  he  #as  very  willing  to  supply  what  was 
w-anted ;  but  if  I  ventured  only  to  touch  a  Koran,  or  any  other 
volume  held  sacred  in  Turkish  estimation,  my  business  termi¬ 
nated  abruptly  for  that  day.  There  are  similar  manuscript 
markets  in  all  the  Turkish  cities,  particularly  those  of  Aleppo 
and  Cairo.  Many  works,  common  in  Cairo,  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  Constantinople.  The  Beys  have  more  taste  for  litera¬ 
ture  than  the  Turks;  and  the  women,  shut  up  in  the  charems 
of  Egypt,  pass  many  of  their  solitary  hours  in  hearing  persons 
,  who  are  employed  to  read  for  their  amusement. 

Nor  is  the  search  after  Greek  manuscripts  so  unsuccessful  as 
persons  are  apt  to  imagine.  By  employing  an  intelligent 
Greek  priest,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  great 
variety  of  volumes,  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Princes,  and 
from  the  private  libraries  of  Greek  princes  resident  at  the 
Pkamr.f  It  is  true,  many  of  them  were  of  little  value;  arid 

*  This  manuscript  was  unfortunately  so  damaged  by  the  wreck  of  the  Princessa 
merchantman,  that  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  get  it  transcribed,  although  I  sent 
R  to  Constantinople  for  that  purpose.  It  contained  one  hundred  and  seventy  two 
tales,  divided  into  a  thousand  and  one  nights. 

j  Greeks  of  the  Phanar, 

44  There  are  six  Greek  families  of  more  note  than  the  rest,  who  live  at  the  Phanar, 
a  district  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  near  the  sea  *,  their  names  are,  Ipsilandi 
Moroozi,  Callimaehi,  Soozo,  Handtzerli,  and  Mavrocordato.  These  have  either  as¬ 
pired  to,  or  obtained  in  their  turns,  the  situation  of  hospodar,  or  prince  of  Walachia, 
and  Moldavia,  In  1806,  the  Porte  was  persuaded,  by  the  French,  to  believe  that  Ipsi¬ 
landi  and  Moroozi,  the  hospodars  of  the  two  provinces,  were  in  the  interest  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  ami  in  the  Month  of  September  of  that  year,  they  were  removed;  Soozo,  and. 
Callimaehi  being  appointed  in  their  room,  by  the  interference  of  Sebastiani  the  French 
ambassador.  Moroozi,  on  his  recal,  came  back  to  Constantinople  ;  but  Ipsilandi  went 
to  Russia,  and  thus  brought  on  his  family  the  vengeance  of  the  Porte.  His  father, 
aged  seventy-four,  who  had  been  four  times  Prince  of  Walachia,  was  beheaded  Janua¬ 
ry  the  25th,  1807,  while  I  was  at  Constantinople.  Among  the  articles  of  accusation 
brought  against  him,  it  was  alleged,  that  he  had  fomented  the  rebellion  of  the  Servians; 
and  that,  at  the  time  when  the  troops  of  the  Nizam  Jedit  were  about  to  march  against 
the  janissaries  of  Adrianople,  he  had  given  intimation  of  this,  through  Mustapha  Ilai- 
Tacter,  a  chief  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Turkey,  to  the  janissaries,,  who  had  ac¬ 
cordingly  prepared  themselves  for  the  designs  of  the  Porte. 

“  The  only  persons  in  the  Turkish  empire,  who  could  in  any  way  promote  the  cul- 
tiyation  of  ancient  literature;  and  excite  the  Greeks  to- shake  off  that  ignorance  m. 
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others,  of  some  importance,  the  owners  were  unwilling  to  s.elh 
The  fact  is,  it  is  not  money  which  such  men  want.  They  will 
often  exchange  their  manuscripts  for  good  priuted  editions  of 
the  Greek  classics,  particularly  of  the  orators.  Prince  Alex¬ 
ander  Bano  Hantzerli  had  a  magnificent  collection  of  Greek 

which  they  are  plunged,  are  the  Greek  nobles  of  the  Phanar.  But,  instead  of  using 
their  influence  with  the  government,  to  enable  them  to  encourage  and  patronize 
schools  in  parts  of  the  levant,  they  are  only  pacing  in  the  trammels  of  political  in¬ 
trigue,  and,  actuated  by  the  ‘  lust  of  lucre,’  or  of  power,  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
obtain  the  offices  of  interpreter  to  the  Porte,  or  of  patriarch  ;  or  to  succeed  as  princes 
of  Walachia  and  Moldavia.  Excepting  a  dictionary  of  modern  Greek,  which  was 
published  under  the  patronage  of  one  of  the  Mavrocordato  family ;  and  a  (ppoyncrTnpiov, 
or"  school,  the  expenses  of  which  were  defrayed  by  one  of  the  Moroozi  family;  all 
that  has  been  done,  to  increase  a  knowledge  of  their  language  among  the  Greeks,  has 
been  effected  by  the  liberal  and  patriotic  exertions  of  Greek  merchants,  living  at  Ven¬ 
ice,  Trieste,  or  Vienna.  An  undertaking  which  would  have  been  attended  with  great 
advantage,  had  it  not  been  frustrated  by  political  interference,  was  a  translation  of 
the  travels  of  Anacharsis  into  modern  Greek,  accompanied  with  proper  maps.  This 
was  only  begun  ;  the  Greek  who  was  employed  in  it  was  put  to  death  by  the  Porte  : 
another  Greek,  of  Yanina,  called  Sakellaris,  has,  I  believe,  translated  the  whole.-— 
Works  of  this  kind  would  be  productive  of  greater  utility  to  the  mass  of  the  reading 
and  industrious  Greeks,  than  such  performances  as  a  translation  of  Virgil’s  Jilneid  into 
Greek  hexameters,  which  I  saw  at  Constantinople,  published  by  the  Greek  bishop, 
Eulgari,  who  resided  in  Prussia. 

“  The  Greeks  of  the  Phanar  are  themselves  very  conversant  with  the  authors  of 
ancient  Greece,  andlwell  understand  most  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  There 
is  an  affectation  of  using  words  and  phrases  of  old  Greek,  instead  of  the  modern,  even 
among  the  servants  and  inferior  people  at  the  Phanar  The  learned  Coray  is  exciting, 
his  countrymen,  by  his  writings  and  example,  to  a  study  of  their  ancient  language  ; 
and  the  Greek  merchants,  who  are  led  to  visit  the  different  cilies  of  the  continent; 
return  to  their  country  with  information  and  useful  knowledge,  which  is  gradually  dif¬ 
fused  among  the  Greeks  connected  with  them. 

“  The  following  advertisement,  of  an  exhibition  of  waxwork  at  Pera,  may  give  the? 
reader  a  notion  of  the  common  Greek  used  at  that  place. 

ETAH2I2. 

cO  K votes  K AU7riov»c  Xetjufidvst  t «y  t/^uhv  vet  $1^07x0  in  try  t iuytV6Pfrdr. mv 
&o:iv6fnrfrc£>  dart  iixQzv  zS'cv  /u e  tva  /utyet  crvxxoyov  <ri&cra;f>diL a vnr.et  xoti  7rzptcr~ 
<r Qfzpo&v  etyethftdvavj  to  ?rxucrrov  fxzpos  t cov  Movctp^m  th?  E hpa>7nig>  ko.1 
~roxxov  d'xxoov  TnpiQMjUtoV  u7rQnztf/.ha)V>  h  oh  eupienurett  act)  /uta.  iA<ppotf'irnu 
X)xct  etvnrci  eh  juiyidoc  pi/.rtxpvy  kcu,  h&z&opt-hcL  %Kct<rfrov  kcvtcl  tcv  J3a9l uov 
•Tit?  ct^tetg  Toy. 

Aura  <r&  cjLyctX{Act<T<t  TretppHtTtd^ovrcu  xctfi’  sxctcrrvv  etVo  to  Trovpvo  zoos 
ih  too?  frevTg.  t«?  vvk<t oc,  zh  to  <r<vetvpoS'pb/ui,  zvS'ov  t ov  bcrTtnrtov  t£?  K vpi- 
hreti/oo  us  to  ’Epycttrrnpt  hog  Kw'pz'ritpv.  T cl  zuyzvn  tipro- 

MzifAZVet  biXii  7rXHpa)(rOUV  KOLTA  T »v  7rXOV^l07rctpo^QV  CtllTOOV  7rpOHlpi<TlV •  *H 
i\  nripfo  uv&t  ypoert  h-et  ztg  y,a!9z  d'v9poo7rov< 

(TRANSLATION.) 

N  OTIC  E. 

iJMr.  Cam-pioni  has  the  honour  to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry *•  that,  he  is' arrived 
here,  with  a  large, collection  of  forty  and  more  Figures ;  the  greater  part  of  the  kings  of 
Europe ,  and.  many  other  illustrious  personages.  Among  them,  is  a  Venus.  All  these  are  of 
the  size  of  nature,  and  dressed,  each  according  to  the  quality  of  the  person. 

■  •‘  These  figures  are  exhibited  every  day,  from  the  morning  to  eleven  at  night,  in  the 
staurodromoy  in  the  house  of  Mrs,  Thomasinay  above  a  confectioners  shop.  ThcyioUliSf 
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manuscripts,  aad  long  corresponded  with  me  After  my  return 
to  England.*  I  sent  him,  from  Paris,  the  original  edition  of 
the  French  Encyclopedic ;  and  no  contemptible  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  taste  of  men,  who,  situated  as  the  Greek  fami¬ 
lies  are  in  Constantinople,  earnestly  endeavour,  by  such  pub¬ 
lications,  to  multiply  their  sources  of  information.  Some  of  the 
Greek  manuscripts  now  -in  the  bodleian  were  originally  in  his 
possession ;  particularly  a  most  exquisite  copy  of  the  four  gos¬ 
pels,  of  the  tenth  or  ele  venth  century,  written  throughout,  upon 
vellum,  in  the  same  minute  and  beautiful  characters. 

The  exercises  of  the  'Athletes ,  whether  derived  or  not  by  the 
Turks  from  the  subjugated  Greeks,  are  still  preserved,  and 
often  exhibited,  in  the  different  towns  of  the  empire.f  The 

and  gentry  will  pay  according  to  their  liberal  dispositions ;  but  the  customary  price  is  a 
piastre  a  head.  ’ 

To  confirm  what  I  have  said  above,  relating  to  the  knowledge  which  some  of  the 
is  oble  Greeks  possess  of  their  ancient  language,  t  refer  the  reader  to  the  elaborate 
performance  of  Nicolas  Mavrocordato  who  was  Prince  of  Walachia,  written  ia 
ancient  Greek;  the  title  of  which  is,  7r*pl  KctO-nx^ytcov.  This  work  was  printed  at 
Bucharest  in  1719:  it  contains  nineteen  chapters,  and  embraces  a  variety  of  moral 
and  religious  topics,  relating,  as  its  title  imports,  to  the  duties  of  man.  The  following 
paragraph  is  taken  at  random  from  the  work,  as  a  specimen  of  the  language  ; 

r«  <rt  yetp  obit  dpd'zuo/uivH  er.vve%u  /ulv  h>  K-oXTroiSy  cos  uttuv,  t cl  fir'epfAc&'r'ttt 
dh\'  etvicr^vpos  i<r<Tiv  etu^ho-ai  iteu  £ U  <pm  alrra  wpoctycLyuv'  na}  vovs  nstv 
zltpung  .'rJfe  f/jzyrot  ye apfotcLS  cifAOipy<ras,  nox&s  lo-nrsipoorcu  TTpog 

'hipyuctv  rooV  KaXw,  w  &#.&*,  Iclv<tqv  opycev  n> a] i  (Trad'd ctKOXcnrfrctivuy 
rfrcttS'ctyayciu/uttvos,  ftyri  TUTtov/utzvos  us  npiciv  i tea  ct'ipzcrtv  ctpsTVS* 

Nam  si  terra.,  cum  non  rigatur ,  continet  quidem  sinu  suo,  ut  it  a  dicam ,  semina,  sed  ad 
£a  vegetanda ,  et  in  lucem  edenda ,  invalida  est ;  et  mens  quamvis  habilis,  si  destituatur 
irrigatione ,  auV  plane  sterilescit  ad  bonus  actus ,  aut  per  se  turgens  et  lasciviens  prOterve 
agit,  dim  non  insiituitur  eiformatur  ad  discemmdam  et  eligendam  virtutem . 

“The  library  of  Nicolas  Mavrocordato  was  stored  with  manuscripts  procured 
from  the  different  monasteries  in  Greece,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  and 
so  valuable  was  it  in  every  respect,  that  Sevin,  who  had  been  sent,  by  the  govern- 
ment  of  France,  to  collect  manuscripts  in  the  levant,  in  a  letter  from  Constantinople 
to  Maurepas,  dated  Dec.  22 ,  1728,  thus  expresses  himself:  ‘La  bibliotheque  du 
Prince  du  Valachie  peutaller  de pair  avec  celles  des  plus  grands  princes;  et  depuis 
deux'  ans  il  a  employe  deux  geent  mille  ecus  en  achats  des  manuscrits  Turns, 
Arabes,  etdrersans.” — WalpoWe  MS  Journal. 

^  It  was  through  his  means  that  I  procured  for  Mr.  Cripps,  at  the  particular  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Professor  Porson,  who  read  his  letter  upon  the  subject,  the  superb  copy 
of  the  Orators',,  now  in  the  possesion  of  Dr.  Burney. 

The  combats  of  wrestling,  which  I  have  witnessed  near  Smyrna,  are  the  same  as 
those  which  the  ancient  waiters  describe;  and  nothing  strikes  a  traveller  in  the  East 
more  than  the  evident  adherence  to  customs  of  remote  ages. 

“  The  habit  of  ‘  girding  the  loins’ was  not  formerly  more  general  than  it  is  now,  in 
the  countries  of  the  Levant.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  form  of  the  body  cannot  fail  of 
being  observed  at  the  baths,  in  which  the  waists  of  the  persons  employed  there  are 
remarkable  for  their  smallness.  The  long  sleeve  worn  at  this  time  in  all  the  East  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  Herodotus,  lib.  vii.  The  head  was  shorn  formerly,  as  now; 
and  the  persons  of  common  rank  wore  a  lower  sort  of  turban,  and  those  of  dignity  a 
high  one;  as  is  the  case  to  this  day  in  Turkey.  ( Salm.Plin .  Exc.  392.)  The  following 
passage  in  Plutarch  ( Vit ,  Themist.)  describes  a  custom  with  which  every  one  is  ac¬ 
quainted:  1  The  Persians  carefully  watch  not  only  their  wives ,  but  their  slaves  and  con- 
i cubines ;  so  that  they  are  seen  by  no  one  :  at  home ,  they  live  shut  up ;  and  when  on  a  jour¬ 
ney ,  they  ride  in  chariots  covered  in  on  all  sides.'  We  find  that  antimony,  the  stibium  of 
Pliny,  which  is  now  employed  by  the  women  in  the  East,  who  draw  a  small  wire  dip¬ 
ped  in  it  between  the  two  eye-Jids  and  give  the  eye  an  expression  much  admired  by 
®b m,  was  used  in  former  times,  Jezabel  ‘  put  eyes  m  paint,’  {2,  Kings,  ix.  30.) 
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combatants  appear  with  their  bodies  oiled,  having  no  other 
clothing  than  a  tight  pair  of  greasy  leathern  breeches.  So 
much  has  been  already  written  upon  these  subjects,  that  any 
further  detail  would  be  superfluous.  Belon,  in  his  interesting 
work,  composed  near  three  centuries  ago,  appropriated  an  en¬ 
tire  chapter  to  a  description  of  the  Turkish  wrestling  matches.* 

The  same  observation  is  not  applicable  to  t he  hippodrome  ; 
now  called  atmeidan ,  which  also  signifies  the  horse- course ; 
because  many  erroneous  statements  have  appeared  with  regard 
to  the  antiquities  it  contains,  particularly  the  absurd  story, 
generally  propagated,  concerning  the  blow  given  by  Mahomet, 
with  his  battle  ax,  to  the  famous  delphic  pillar  of  three  brazen 
serpents  ;  which,  it  is  said,  smote  off  the  heads  of  one  of  them. 
This  place  preserves  nearly  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by 
the  Greeks;  and  as  no  accurate  view  of  it  had  been  engraved, 
I  accompanied  an  artist  to  the  spot,  that  a  faithful  representa¬ 
tion  might  be  here  given.  The  mosque  in  front,  near  the  obe¬ 
lisk,  is  that  of  Sultan  Achmed ;  and  the  more  distant  one  that 
of  St.  Sophia.  Not  a  single  object  has  been  either  added  or 
removed,  to  interfere  with  the  fidelity  of  the  delineation  :. 
every  thing  is  represented  exactly  as  it  appeared  to  us  at  the 
time;  although  we  were  under  some  apprehension  from  the 
Turks,  who  will  suffer  nothing  of  this  kind  to  be  taken,  with 
their  consent. 

A  representation  of  the  hippodrome  is  given  in  bas-relief 
upon  the  base  of  the  obelisk  :  by  this  it  appears,  there  wrere 
originally  two  obelisks,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  course. 
That  which  remains  is  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  according  to 
Tournefort,t  of  one  entire  block  of  Egyptian  granite.  The 
manner  in  which  this  immense  mass  was  raised,  and  placed 
upon  its  pedestal,  by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  is  represented 
also,  io  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  upon  its  base.  The  workmen 
appear  employed  w  ith  a  number  of  windlasses,  all  brought,  by 
means  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  to  act  at  once  upon  the  stone. 

and  Xenophon  calls  this,  {jTfoypatp'h.  (DeCpri  Inst.)  The  corn  is  now  trod¬ 

den  out  by  oxen  or  horses,  in  an  open  area,  as  in  the  time  of  Homer;  (//.  X.  v.  495..)- 
and  a  passage  of  that  poet,  relating  to  fishing,  would  have  been  understood,  if  the  com¬ 
mentators  had  known,  that  the  Greeks,  in  fishing,  let  the  line  with  the  lead  at  the  end 
run  over  a  piece  of  horn  fixed  on  the  side  of  the  boat;  this  is  the  meaning  of  xar’ 
d ypabKoio  (3ooj  xePccs  kpfiifiauict.  -  (II.  O-  v.  81.)  The  flesh  of  the  camel,  which  hears 
in  taste  a  resemblance  to  veal,  is  now  eaten  by  the  Turks,  a&also  by  the  Arabians,  on. 
days  of  festivity,  as  it  was  by  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. (Clio.) 

Walpole's  MS.  Journal. 

*  Be  la  Luicte  de  Turquie,  chap,  xxxviii.  liv.  iii.  des  Singular,  observees  par  Belon , 
p.  201.  Par.  1555. 

|  Tournefort,  lett.  12.  According  to  Bondelmont,  its  height  is  fifty-eight  feet; 
and  this  nearly  coincides  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  liaBaway,  who  makes  it  equal  to 
sixty.  See  Ball  Constant,  p.  67 
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There  is  nothing  either  grand  or  beautiful  in  the  remains  of 
the  brazen  column,  consisting  of  the  bodies  of  three  serpents 
twisted  spirally  together.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  in  height; 
and  being  hollow,  the  Turks  have  filled  it  with  broken  tiles, 
stone?,  and  other  rubbish.  But  in  the  circumstances  of  its 
history,  no  relique  of  ancient  times  can  be  more  interesting. 
It  once  supported  the  golden  tripod  at  Delphi,  which  the 
Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Platssa,  found  in  the  camp  of  Mar- 
donius.  This  fact  has  been  so  well  ascertained,  that  it  will 
probably  never  be  disputed.  “  The  guardians  of  die  most  holy 
relics,”  says  Gibbon,*  “  would  rejoice,  if  they  were  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  chain  of  evidence  as  may  be  alleged  upon  this 
occasion.”  Its  original  consecration  in  the  temple  of  Delphi 
is  proved  from  Herodotus  and  Pausanias ;  and  its  removal  to 
Constantinople,  by  Zosimus,  Eusebius,  Socrates  Eccle'siastic-us, 
and  Sozomen.  Thevenot,  whose  work  is  known  only  as  a 
literary  imposture,  relates  the  story  of  the  injury  it  had  sus¬ 
tained  from  the  battle  ax  of  Mahomet.  The  real  history, 
however,  of  the  loss  of  the  serpent’s  heads  is  simply  and 
plainly  related  by<  ChisbuH.f  “The  second  pillar,”  says 
he,  “is  of  wreathed  brass,  not  above  twelve  feet  high;  lately 
terminated  at  the  top  with  figures  of  three  serpents  rising  from 
the  pillar ,  and  with  necks  and  heads  forming  a  he  ant  fid  tri¬ 
angle .  But  this  monument  was  rudely  broken,  from  the  top 
of  the  pillar,  by  some  attendants  of  the  late  Polish  ambassador, 

|  whose  lodgings  were  appointed  in  the  circiue,  opposite  to  the 
said  pillar.” 

*  VqL  ii.  g.  17.  not,:  f  Travels  in  Turkey,  p.  40,  Lead-  1747. 
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CHAR  III. 

FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE  TO  THE  PLAIN 
OF  TROY. 

Arrival  of  an  American  Frigate— Departure  from  Constantino¬ 
ple — Dardanelles — Situation  of  Sestus— Dismissal  of  the 
Corvette — Visit  to  the  Pacha — Voyage  dorm  the  Hellespont — 
Appearance  caused  hy  the  waters  of  the  Mender — Udjek  Tape 
—Koumkalc. 

The  arrival  of  an  American  frigate,  for  the  first  time,  at 
Constantinople,  caused  considerable  sensation,  not  only  among 
the  Turks,  but  also  throughout  the  whole  diplomatic  corps  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Pera.  This  ship,  commanded  by  captain  Bainbridge, 
came  from  Algiers,  with  a  letter  and  presents  from  the  dey  to 
the  sultan  and  capudan  pacha.  The  presents  consisted  of 
tigers  and  other  animals,  sent  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the 
Turkish  government  whom  the  dey  had  offended.  When  she 
came  to  an  anchor,  and  a  message  went  to  the  Porte  that  an 
American  frigate  was  in  the  harbour,  the  Turks  were  altogether 
unable  to  comprehend  where  the  country  w  as  situated  whose 
flag  they  were  to  salute.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  therefore 
lost  in  settling  this  important  point,  and  in  considering  how  to 
receive  the  stranger.  In  the  mean  time  we  went  on  board,  to 
visit  the  captain  ;  and  were  sitting  with  him  in  his  cabin,  when 
a  messenger  came  from  the  Turkish  government,  to  ask  whe¬ 
ther  America  were  not  otherwise  called  the  New  World ;  and, 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  assured  the  captain  that  he 
was  w  elcome,  and  w  ould  be  treated  with  the  utmost  cordiality 
and  respect.  The  messengers  from  the  dey  were  then  ordered 
on  board  the  capudan  pacha’s  ship ;  who,  receiving  the  letter 
from  their  sovereign  with  great  rage,  first  spat,  and  then  stamp¬ 
ed  upon  it;  telling  them  to  go  back  to  their  master,  and  inform 
him,  that  he  would  be  served  after  the  same  manner,  whenever 
the  Turkish  admiral  met  him.  Captain  Bainbridge  was  how¬ 
ever  received  with  every  mark  of  attention,  and  rewarded  with 
magnificent  presents.  The  fine  order  of  his  ship,  and  the 
healthy  state  of  her  crew,  became  topics  of  general  conversa¬ 
tion  in  Pera ;  and  the  different  ministers  strove  wrho  should 
first  receive  him  in  their  palaces*  We  accompanied  him  in  hte 
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long  boat  to  the  Black  Sea,  as  he  was  desirous  of  hoisting  there* 
for  the  (list  time,  the  American  flag;  and  upon  his  return,  were 
amused  by  a  very  singular  entertainment  at  his  table  during 
dinner.  Upon  the  four  corners  were  as  many  decanters,  con¬ 
taining  fresh  water  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  sat  down  to¬ 
gether  to  the  same  table,  and  were  regaled  with  Gesh,  fruity 
bread,  and  other  viands;  while,  of  every  article,  a  sample  from 
each  quarter  of  the  globe  was  presented  at  the  same  time. 
The  means  of  accomplishing  this  are  easily  explained,  by  his 
having  touched  at  Algiers,  in  his  passage  from  America,  and 
being  at  anchor  so  near  the  shores  both  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Soon  after,  news  came  to  Constantinople  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  under  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie ;  and  intelligence 
of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  British  Geet,  with  our  army,  in  the 
bay  of  Marmorice.  The  captidan  pacha,  on  board  whose  mag¬ 
nificent  ship,  the  Sultan  Selim,  we  had  been  with  our  ambassa¬ 
dor  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  Turkish  squadron  for  Egypt, 
ordered  a  corvette  to  be  left  for  us  to  followr  him ;  having  heard 
that  my  brother,  Captain  George  Clarke,  of  the  Braakel,  was 
with  the  Geet  in  Marmorice,  to  w  hom  he  expressed  a  desire  of 
being  afterward  introduced.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
liberality  of  the  Turkish  admiral  upon  this  occasion.  He  sent 
for  the  captain  of  the  corvette,  and  in  our  presence,  gave  orders 
to  have  it  stored  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  and  even  with 
wines  ;  adding  also,  that  knives,  forks,  chairs,  and  other  conve - 
niencies,  which  Turks  do  not  use,  would  be  found  on  board. 

We  sailed  in  this  vessel  on  the  second  of  March ;  and  salu 
ting  the  seraglio  as  we  passed  with  twenty-one  guns,  the  shock 
broke  all  the  glass  in  our  cabin  windows.  Our  Turkish  crew* 
quite  ignorant  of  marine  affairs,  ran  back  at  the  report  of  their 
own  cannon  ;  trusting  entirely  to  a  few  Greeks  and  some  French 
prisoners,  to  manage  all  the  concerns  of  the  vessel.  We  were 
not  sorry  to  get  away  from  the  unwholesome  place  in  which  we 
had  lived,  and  to  view  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  disappearing  in  the  mists  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  as  we 
steered  with  a  fair  wind  for  the  Hellespont.^  Toward  even- 

&  “  I  quitted  Constantinople  at  the  «nd  of  autumn,  1806,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  Troad  a  second  time,  and  examining  it  with  more  accuracy  than  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  The  Greek  vessel  in  rvhich  I  embarked  was  bound  to  Tricchiri,  a  little 
town  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly.  The  Greek  vessels  are  in  general  tilled  with  great 
numbers  of  Greeks,  all  of  whom  have  a  share,  large  or  small,  in  the  ship,  and  its  mer¬ 
chandize.  The  vast  profits  which  the  Greeks  reaped  about  ten  years  past,  when  they 
carried  corn  to  the  ports  of  France  and 'Spain,  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Greece,  particu- 
iaiiy  Thessaly,  and  from  Caramania,  excited  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  enterprise,  which 
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lug,  the  wind  strengthening,  the  crew  lowered  all  the  sails,  and 
lay  to  all  night.  In  the  morning,  having  again  hoisted  them, 
I  found,  at  nine  o’clock  A.  M.  that  we  had  left  Marmora ,  a 
high  mountain,  far  behind  us.  The  Isle  of  Princes  appeared, 
through  a  telescope,  to  consist  wholly  of  limestone.  I  wished 
much  to  have  visited  the  ruins  of  Cyzicum,  but  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  small  isthmus,  near  which  they  are  situated,  is 
said  to  have  accumulated  in  consequence  of  the  ruins  of  two 
ancient  bridges,  which  formerly  connected  an  island  with  the 
main  land.  Recently,  above  a  thousand  coins  had  been  found 
on  the  site  of  Parium  in  Mysia,  and  sold  by  the  peasants  to  the 
master  of  an  English  merchant  vessel :  I  saw  the  greater  part 
of  them;  they  were  much  injured,  and  of  no  remote  date,  being 
all  of  bronze,  and  chiefly  of  the  late  emperors.  Between  Mar¬ 
mora  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  nearer  to  the  latter  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  side,  appears  a  remarkable  tumulous,  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  near  the  shore.  The  place  is  called  Hexamil;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  map  of  De  L’lsle,  was  once  the  site  of  Lysima- 
chia. 

■oon  showed  itself  in  the  building  of  many  hundred  vessels,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
two  barren  islands  of  Spezzia  and  Hydra,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Morea. 
Vessels  are  to  be  seen  navigated  by  Greeks,  carrying  twenty- tv o  guns :  one  of  this 
size  I  met  in  the  Archipelago,  off  Andros,  in  company  with  other  smaller  ships ;  all 
sailing  before  the  wind,  vvith  large  extended  sails  of  white  cotton,  forming  a  beautiful 
appearance.  The  Greeks  on  board  the  Tricchiriote  vessel  were  not  very  numerous. 
My  fellow  companions  were  three  Turks:  one  was  going  to  Eubcea;  another  to  a  vil¬ 
lage  near  Thermopylae;  and  the  third  was  a  Tartar,  who  profited  by  the  northerly 
wind  that  was  blowing,  and  was  going  to  the  Morea.  At  sun-set,  the  Greeks  sat  on 
the  deck,  round  their  supper  of  olives,  anchovies,  and  biscuits,  with  wine;  and  in  the 
cabin,  a  lamp  was  lighted  to  a  tutelar  saint,  who  -was  to  give  us  favourable  weather. 
The  wind  that  bore  us  along  was  from  the  X.  E.  to  which  as  well  as  the  East,  the  name 
of  the'  ievanier  is  given.  This  wind  is  generally  very  strong;  and  the  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  by  Virgil,  4  Violentlor  Eurus,  is  strictly  appropriate.  After  a  little  more  than 
a  dav’s  sailing,  we  found  ourselves  opposite  to  a  village  on  the  European  coast  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  called  Peristasis.  The  distance  from  Constantinople  we  computed 
to  be  about  forty  leagues.  I  was  informed  that  a  Greek  church  at  this  place  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  George.  w  This  explains  the  reason  why  that  part  of  the  Propontis,  which 
is  now  called  the  Bay  and  strait  of  Gallipoli,  was  formerly  designated  by  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  St.  George’s  Channel.  At  the  distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the 
'■outh  of  Gallipoli,  are  the  remains  of  a  fort,  Xoipi&xacrTpo  (Pig’k-fort,)  which  a  Turk¬ 
ish  vessel,  as  it  tacked  near  us,  saluted;  for  here,  it  is  said,  the  Turks  first  landed,  when 
they  came  under  Soliman  into  Europe. 

“  The  ship  anchored  oif  the  castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  enforced  by  the  Turks  on  all  ships,  excepting  those  of  war,  which 
pass  southward.  At  this  time,  and  ever  since  the  Mamluks  had  shown  dispositions 
hostile  to  the  Ottoman  government  establised  in  Egypt,  under  Mahomed  Ali,  the  ac¬ 
tual  viceroy,  all  ships  and  vessels,  particularly  Greek,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  means  of  conveying  supplies  of  Circassians  to  the  Mamluks,  to  increase  their  num¬ 
bers,  were  strietly  searched. 

44  The  population  of  the  town,  ClianaJc  kalesi,  on  the  Hellespont,  where  I  landed, 
consists  of  Mahometans,  Jews,  and  a  few  Greeks ;  amounting,  in  all,  to  about  3000.  It 
derives  its  name  from  a  manufactory  of  earthenware  ;  chanak  signifying  a  plate  or  dish. 
The  houses  are  mean,  and  built  chiefly  of  wood.  From  this  place  I  took  a  boat,  and 
sailed  down  the  Hellespont,  to  Koum-kale  (the  Sand  castle,)  situated  between  the 
mouth  of  the,  Siipois  and  the  Sigean  promontory. ’1  Walpole's  MS.  Journal . 
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The  entrance  to  the  canal  of  the  Hellespont,  from  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  although  broader  than  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  has 
not  the  same  degree  of  grandeur.  Its  sides  are  more  uniform* 
less  bold,  and  are  not  so  richly  decorated.  The  only  pic 
turesque  appearance  is  presented  by  the  European  and  Asiatic 
castles,  as  the  straits  become  narrower.  Before  coming  in  sight 
of  these,  the  eye  notices  a  few  houses  and  windmills,  belonging 
to  the  present  vil] age  of  Lamsaque ,  which  are  all  that  remains 
of  the  ancient  L'ampsacus.  The  wine  of  the  place  no  longer 
retains  its  pristine  celebrity. 

We  came  to  anchor  about  three  miles  above  the  castles.  I 
went  on  shore*  and  walked  to  the  town  of  Dardanelles.  In 
my  way,  J  observed  the  shafts  of  several  pillars  of  granite  ;  some 
©f  these  had  been  placed  upright  ip  the  earth,  m  posts,  on  which 
to  fasten  vessels  5  others  were  dispersed  and  neglected,  lo  the 
recess  of  a  small  bay,  before  reaching  the  town,  is  the  best  situa¬ 
tion  for  viewing  the  narrow  part  of  the  strait,  where  Xerxes  is 
believed  to  have  passed  with  his  army ;  and  here  the  two  castles 
have  a  very  striking  appearance,  Tournefort  objects  to  the 
story  of  Leander’s  enterprise,  reasoning  on  the  impossibility  of 
a  maids  swimming  so  great  a  distance  as  that  which  seperated 
Abydus  from  Sestus.  The  servant  of  the  imperial  consul  at 
the  Dardanelles  performed  this  feat,  more  than  once,  in  a  much 
wider  part  of  the  straits,  passing  from  the  Asiatic  side  to  the 
European  castle;  whence,  after  resting  himself  a  few  minutes, 
he  swam  back  again. 

When  we  arrived,  we  found  all  the  shops  shut.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  fleet  had  passed  the  day  before;  and  the  greatest  tenor 
prevailed  among  the  inhabitants,  who  upon  those  occasions  are 
exposed  to  plunder  from  the  promiscuous  multitude  of  barbarb 
ans,  drained  from  the  provinces  of  Anatolia  to  man  the  fleet.  It 
often  happens  that  these  meo  have  never  seen  the  sea,  until 
they  are  sent  on  board.  Whenever  the  fleet  comes  to  anchor, 
they  are  permitted  to  go  ashore,  where  they  are  guilty  of  the 
greatest  disorders.  The  capudan  pacha  himself  told  me  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  bring  them  to  order,  by  hanging  ten  or  a 
dozen  a  day;  “but  then,”  said  he,  “how  am  I  to  spare  so 
many  men  ?” 

The  wine  of  Dardanelles  is  sent  to  Constantinople,  to 
Syrmna,  to  Aleppo,  and  even  to  England.  It  will  keep  to  a 
great  age,  and,  if  the  vintage  be  favourable,  is  preferable  to  that 
of  Tenedos.  Both  sorts  are  of  a  red  colour.  That  of  the 
Dardanelles,  after  it  has  been  kept  twenty  or  thirty  years,  loses 
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its  colour,  but  not  its  strength.  It  is  made  chiefly  by  Jews,  and 
csflled,  in  Italian. (the  language  spoken  throughout  the  Levant,) 
Pino  della  Lege ;  because  it  is  pretended,  that  the  Jews,  by 
their  law,  are  prohibited  the  adulteration  of  wine.  Its  price, 
when  of  a  good  quality,  equals  eight  paras  the  oke  about  two¬ 
pence  a  bottle. 

On  the  European  side  of  the  straits,  precisely  on  the  spot 
where  it  is  believed  Sestus  w  as  situated,  arid  where  it  is  laid 
down  by  B’Anviile,  are  three  tumuli.  Concerning  these  a 
silly  fable  is  related  by  the  Turks,  which  affirms  that  they 
were  formed  by  the  straw,  the  chaff,  and  the  corn,  of  a  dervish, 
winnowing  his  grain.  The  largest  is  called  SesV  Tcpe.  Sesp 
ip...  Turkish,  signifies  an  echo  ;  but  there  is  no  echo,  either  at  the 
tomb,  or  near  it  ;  w  hence  it  is  not  too  much  to  conclude  that 
S&sfas,  afforded  the  original  etymology  of  this  name,  and  perhaps 
the  site  of  it  may  be  thus  ascertained.  Near  it  is  a  place  called 
Akbash,  w  here  there  are  said  to  be  ruins,  and  where  a  dervish 
resides,  who  has  frequently  brought  medals  anil  other  antiquities, 
found  there,  to  the  Dardanelles.  Farther  up  the  straits,  toward 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  at  about  the  distance  of  three  English 
miles  from  Akbash,  and  on  the  same  side,  are  the  remains  of  a 
mole,  having  the  remarkable  appellation  ofGaziler  Eschielesy , 
thg  Pier  or  Strand  of  the  Conquerors  ;  w  hether  with  allusion  to 
the  passage  of  the  Getag,  wdio  from  Phrygia  and  Mysia,  crossing 
the  Hellespont,  first  peopled  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  ; 
or  to  the  Persic  invasion,  many  ages  after ;  or  to  the  conquests 
of  the  Turks  themselves;  cannot  now  be  determined.  That 
this  people  have  retained  in  their  language  the  original  interpre¬ 
tation  of  many  ancient  appellations,  may  be  proved  by  various 
examples,  in  the  names  of  rivers  and  places. 

Having  procured  at  the  Dardanelles  proper  persons  to  attend 
us  as  guides,  during  our  intended  expedition  to  the  plain  of  Troy, 
and  a  four-oared  boat  to  conduct  us  thither  by  day  break  on  the 
following  morning,  we  returned  on  board  the  corvette.  I  in¬ 
formed  the  captain,  as  well  as  the  crew,  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  us,  consistently  with  the  plan  we  had  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  Our 
ambassador  had  sent  his  cook  on  board,  with  money  for  the 
army,  and  had  previously  urged  the  impropriety  of  delaying 
the  vessel  during  her  voyage ;  therefore,  as  all  seemed  desirous 
to  overtake  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  we  were  informed  had  not 
passed  Tenedos,  we  resolved  to  send  an  express  by  land  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  to  ensure  a  passage*  upon  our  return  from  Traas,  m 
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a  Small  merchant  vessel,  belonging  to  an  Englishman  of  the  name 
of  Castle.  This  we  had  left  lading  with  stores  for  the  troops 
destined  to  Egypt.  It  had  been,  originally^  nothing  more  than 
a  bomb-boat,  captured  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  from  the  French ; 
yet  the  desire  of  gratifying  our  curiosity  with  the  sight  of  the 
highly  classical  territory,  then  within  our  reach,  subdued  all  our 
fears  of  venturing  across  the  Mediterranean  in  this  little  bean- 
cod;  and  we  resolved  to  dismiss  the  corvette,  with  all  thecapu- 
dan  pacha’s  intended  liberality,  as  soon  as  daylight  should 
appear. 

In  the  morning,  therefore,  we  took  leave  of  the  crew,  and 
landed  again.  Upon  the  shore  we  were  met  byjmessengers  from 
the  pacha  of  the  Dardanelles,  who  desired  to  see  us.  Being 
conducted  to  his  palace,  and  through  an  antechamber  filled  with 
guards,  we  entered  an  apartment  in  which  we  found  him  seated 
on  a  very  superb  divan.  Fie  placed  me  opposite  to  him  ;  and 
the  Russian  consul,  beeing  on  his  knees  by  my  side,  acted  as 
interpreter.  The  attendants  in  the  mean  time  supplied  us  with 
coffee,  conserves,  and  rich  pipes  of  jasmine.  The  pacha  was 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  green  embroidered  satin.  He  told  us  he 
was  going  to  Esky  Stamboul  f  Alexandria  Tracts, J  and  would 
take  us  with  him  in  his  boat,  in  order  to  entertain  us  there. 
Fearing  the  interruption  this  might  occasion,  we  begged  to  be 
excused  :  upon  this  he  added,  that  he  had  an  estate  in  the 
recesses  of  Mount  Ida,  and  begged  we  would  visit  him  there. 
This  we  also  declined,  and  afterward  had  reason  to  regret  that 
we  had  done  so;  for  his  services  would  have  materially  assisted 
our  researches  in  the  country.  We  then  had  some  further 
conversation,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  names  of  Englishmen 
whom  he  had  seen,  and  expressed  great  desire  to  procure  some 
English  pistols,  for  which  he  said  he  would  give  all  the  anti- 
quities  in  Troas.  After  this  we  retired.  The  pacha  went  on 
board  his  boat,  and  as  we  followed  him  in  ours,  the  guns  fired 
a  salute  from  the  castle. 

The  day  was  most  serene;  not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring, 
nor  was  there  a  cloud  to  be  seen  in  the  sky.  No  spectacle 
could  be  more  grand  than  the  opening  to  the  yEgean  Sea.  The 
mountainous  Island  of  Imbros,  backed  by  the  loftier  snow-clad 
summits  of  Samothrace.  extended  before  the  Hellespont,  toward 
the  northwest.  Next,  as  we  advanced,  appeared  Tenedos 
upon  the  west,  and  those  small  isles  which  form  a  group  opposed 
to  the  Sigean  promontory.  Nothing,  excepting  the  oars  of  our 
boat,  ruffled  the  still  surface  of  the  water;  no  other  sound  was 
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heard.  The  distant  islands  of  the  JSgfeaa  appeared  as  if  placed 
upon  the  surface  of  a  vast  mirror.  In  this  manner  we  passed 
the  Rhcetean  promontory  upon  our  left,  and  beheld,  upon  the 
sloping  side  of  it,  the  tumulus,  considered,  and  with  reason,  as 
will  presently  appear,  the  tomb  of  Ajax .  Coming  opposite  a 
sandy  bay,  which  Pliny,  speaking  of  that  tomb,  precisely  alludes 
to  as  the  naval  station  of  the  Greeks,*  we  beheld,  at  a  distance 
upon  the  Sigean  promontory,  those  other  tumuli ,  which  have 
been  called  the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  Palroclus.  Upon  a  sand¬ 
bank,  advanced  into  the  Hellespont,  and  formed  by  the  deposit 
of  the  principal  river  here  disembogued,  w  hich  I  shall  for  the 
present  designate  by  its  modern  appellation  of  Mender,  appeared 
the  tow  n  of  Koum  kalL 

Avery  singular  appearance  takes  place  at  the  mouth  of  this 
river  :  as  if  it  refused  to  mix  with  the  broad  and  rapid  current 
of  the  Hellespont,  it  exhibits  an  extensive  circular  line, 
bounding  its  pale  and  yellow  water  :  this  line  is  so  strongly 
traced,  and  the  contrast  of  colour  between  the  salt  and  the 
fresh  water  so  striking,  that  at  first  I  believed  the  difference 
to  originate  in  the  shallowness  of  the  current,  at  the  river’s 
mouth,  imperfectly  concealing  its  sandy  bottom ;  but,  upon 
sounding,  this  w  as  not  the  case.  An  appearance  so  remarka¬ 
ble,  characterizing  these  waters,  would  not  escape  an  allu¬ 
sion  at  least,  in  the  writings  of  a  poet  who  was  lavish  in  the 
epithets  he  bestowed  upon  the  Scamander  and  the  Hellespont 
It  has  been  reserved  for  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Walpole,  to  show  that  the  whole  controversy,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  effected  by  the  expression  E^c^ncvroc,  is  found¬ 

ed  in  misconstruction  ;  and  that  instead  of  6  broad  Hellespont  ,* 
the  true  reading  is { salt  Hellespont df 

Coming  opposite  to  the  bay,  which  has  been  considered  as 
the  naval  station  used  by  the  Greeks  during  the  war  of  Troy, 

^  IIow  exactly  does  this  position  of  the  Poitus  Achxnoritm  coincide  with  the  remark 
made  by  Pliny  in  the  following  passage  :  ”  Jjace  ibi  sepulto  xxx  stad.  intervallo  aSigeo, 
dipso  instatione  classis  sua.”  Piin.  Hist.  Eat.  lib.  v.  p  278.  L.  Bat.  1635. 

t  11  It  has  been  objected,  that  Homer  would  not  have  applied  the  epithet  7r\arbs 
pj  the  Hellespont.  Commentators  have  anticipated  the  objection,  and  urged,  that 
although  the  Hellespont,  near  Sestus  and  Abydus,  is- not  7rAaTuj,  but  only  a  mile  in 
breadth,  yet  that  in  its  opening-  toward  the  rSgean,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Sea¬ 
man  dor,  it  is  broad.  Xltpl  vas  ixpoois "vou  HxctjudviSpcu,  are  the  words  of  th  e  Venetian 
scholiast.  See  also  the  Lexicon  of  Apollonius;  and  Eustathius,  p.  432.  But  the  objec¬ 
tion,  if  it  be  one,  should  have  been  answered  at  once,  by  saying,  that  nkarbs  *EAAricr7roy- 
rcs  is  the  ‘  Salt  Hellespont XlActTus,  in  this  sense,  is  used  three  times  by  Aristotle, 
in  Meteor,  lib.  iii.  and  Hesychius  gives  the  same  meaning.  It  may  be  observed. 
that  Dam-in  ajtd  Stephanus  have  not  mentioned  it  in  their  Dictionaries.” 
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and  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  embouchure  of 
the  Mender ,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  attracted  by  an  object 
predominating  over  every  other,  from  the  singularity  of  its 
form,  as  well  as  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  so  admirably 
contrived  to  overlook  that  station,  and  ail  the  low  coast 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  a  conical  mound,  ri¬ 
sing  upon  a  line  of  elevated  territory,  which  appears  behind 
the  bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  has  therefore  been 
pointed  out  as  the  tomb  ofYEsyetes,  and  is  now  called  IJdjek 
Tape.  If  I  had  never  heard  or  read  a  single  syllable  con¬ 
cerning  the  war  of  Troy,  or  the  works  of  Homer,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  not  to  notice  the  remarkable  appearance 
presented  by  this  tumulus;  so  peculiarly  placed  as  a  post  of 
observation,  commanding  all  approach  to  the  harbour  and  the 
river.*  I  afterward  observed,  that  it  afforded  a  survey  of  all 
the  Trojan  plain  ;  and  that,  from  whatsoever  spot  it  was  re¬ 
garded,  this  cone,  as  a  beacon,  was  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  the  view. 

After  these  few  observations,  concluding  this  short  chapter, 
the  reader  is,  perhaps,  better  prepared  for  the  inquiry  which 
may  now  be  introduced.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  re* 
marks  which  have  appeared  upon  the  subject,  it  is  my  wish  to 
assure  him,  that  our  local  knowledge  of  the  country  is  still  ve¬ 
ry  imperfect ;  that  the  survey  carried  on  by  travellers  lias  al¬ 
ways,  unfortunately,  been  confined  to  the  western  side  of  the 
river;  that  my  researches  will  add  but  little  to  his  stock  of 
information ;  but  that,  while  much  remains  to  be  done,  it  is 

“  The  difficulty  of  disposing  exactly  the  Grecian  camp  is  very  great.  This  is 
owing  to  the  changes  on  the  coast,  and  the  accretion  of  soil  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
which,  however,  the  stream  of  the  Hellespont  will  prevent  being  augmented.  If,  as 
Herodotus  asserts,  the  country  about  Troy  was  once  a  bay  of  the  sea,  (lib.  ii.  c.  10.) 
the  difficulties  of  determining  the  precise  extent  and  form  of  coast  are  considerable. 
In  examining  the  country  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Meander,  where  the  soil  has  in¬ 
creased  to  the  distance  of  six  miles  since  the  days  of  Strabo,  I  was  struck  with  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  direction  of  the  coast,  as  it  was  to  be  seen  in  the  days  of 
Darius,  and  Alexander  ;  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  Pliny;  and  the  Emperor  Manuel, 
who  encamped  there  in  866.  Yet  this  difficulty  does  not  lead  me  to  doubt  the  events, 
that  took  place  there  and  at  Miletus,  anymore  than  I  should  doubt  the  encampment 
of  theGreeks  at  Troy,  because  I  could  not  arrange  it  in  agreement  with  the  present 
face  of  the  coast. 

“  The  situation  of  the  Grecian  camp  by  a  mars^t,  has  been  objected  to.  But  what 
is  the  fact?  Homer  says,  the  illness  and  disease,  which  destroyed  the  Greeks,  were 
inflicted  by  Apollo  (the  Sun).  They  were,  without  doubt,  the  same  with  the  putrid 
exhalations  which  now  arise  from  marshes  on  each  side  of  the  river ;  and  which  bring, 
with  them  fevers  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  when  the  N.  N.  E.  wind 
blows  in  summer,  and  the  South  in  the  beginning  of  autumn. 

“  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Empresi  Eudocia  is  so  concise  in  what  she  says  a- 
bout  Troy,  and  the  plain  which  she  visited  in  the  eleventh  century.  She  says,  “  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  city  are  not  left;”  but,  as  she  adds  in  an  expression  from  the 
Gospels,  b  tcopaxura  fjuii,apTupriJ«v,  she  was  able  probably  to  give  some  particular 
which  would  have  been  now  interesting.  S.ee  FiHoison  Jnec.  Gv<tc.  tom,  i.” 
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something  for  him  to  be  informed,  there  still  exists  sufficient  1 
evidence  of  Homer’s  frequent  allusion  to  this  particular  terri*  j 
lory,  to  remove,  from  the  mind  of  any  admirer  of  truth,  all  i 
doubt  upon  the  subject. 

We  landed  at  Koum-Jcale ,  literally  signifying  Sand-castle , 
and  hired  horses  for  our  expedition.  The  neck  of  land  on 
which  this  place  has  been  built  is  usually  considered  of  recent 
formation,  and  it  is  true,  that  no  soil  has  been  yet  accumula¬ 
ted.  The  castle  stands,  as  its  name  implies,  upon  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  sand  ;  but  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  waters  of  the  Hellespont  pass  these  straits,  must  pre* 
vent  any  considerable  deposit  from  the  river  near  its  mouth. 
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THE  PLAIN  OF  TROY. 

General  Observations  on  the  Topography  of  Grecian  Cities — 
Evidence  of  the  Trojan  War  independent  of  Homer — Identic 
ty  of  the  Plain — Importance  of  the  Text  of  Strabo — Plan 
of  the  Author's  Expedition — River  Menders- Tomb  of 
Ajax — - Cement  used  in  the  Ai  anteum — Plants — Halil  El¬ 
ly- — Inscription — Thymbreek — Tchiblack — - Remarkable 
Ruins — Probable  Site  o/'  Pagus  Iliensium — and  of  Cal* 
licolone — Route  from  the  Beyan  Mezaley — Ancient 
Sepulchre  and  Natural  Mound — Opinion  concerning  Simo - 
'is— Prevalent  Errors  with  regard  to  Scamander — Ruins  by 
the  Callieat  Osmack — Inscriptions— Village  of  Calli- 
fat — Medals— Remains  of  New  Ilium. 

A  peculiar  circumstance  characterized  the  topography  of 
the  cities  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  this,  perhaps,  has  not  been 
considered  so  general  as  if  really  was*  Every  metropolis  pos¬ 
sessed  its  citadel  and  its  plain  ;  the  citadel  as  a  place  of  refuge 
during  war ;  the  plain  as  a  source  of  agriculture  in  peace. 
To  this  were  some  exceptions,  as  in  the  instance  of  Delphi, 
whose  celebrity  originated  in  secondary  causes  ;  but  they  Were 
few,  and  may  be  omitted.  In  the  provinces  of  Greece,  at  this 
day,,  the  appearance  caused  by  a  plain,  flat  as  the  surface  of  i- 
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the  ocean,  surrounded  by  mountains,  or  having  lofty  rocks  in 
its  centre  or  sides,  serves  to  denote  the  situation  of  ruius  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  those  of  some  ancient  capital.  Many  of  these  plains 
border  on  the  sea,  and  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  re- 
tiring  of  its  waters.  Cities  so  situated  were  the  most  ancient ; 
Argos,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  are  of  the  number.  The  vicinity  of 
fertile  plains  to  the  coast  offered  settlements  to  the  earliest  co¬ 
lonies,  before  the  interior  of  the  country  became  known.  As 
population  increased,  or  the  first  settlers  were  driven  inward 
by  new  adventurers,  cities  more  Mediterranean  were  establish¬ 
ed!  but  all  of  these  possessed  their  respective  plains.  The 
physical  phenomena  of  Greece,  differing  from  those  of  any 
other  country,  present  a  series  of  beautiful  plains,  successively 
surrounded  by  mountains  of  limestone ;  resembling,  although 
upon  a  larger  scale,  and  rarely  accompanied  by  volcanic  pro¬ 
ducts,  the  craters  of  the  Plilegriean  Fields.  Everywhere 
their  level  surfaces  seem  to  have  been  deposited  by  water, 
gradually  retired  or  evaporated ;  they  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  richest  soil,  and  their  produce  is  yet  proverbially 
abundant. 

In  this  maimer  stood  the  cities  of  Argos,  Sicyon,  Corinth, 
Megara,  Eleusis,  Athens,  Thebes,  Amphissa,  Orchomenus, 
Chaeronea,  Lebadea,  Larissa,  Pella,  and  many  others.  Pur¬ 
suing  the  inquiry  over  all  the  countries  bordering  the  ASgean, 
we  find  every  spacious  plain  accompanied  by  the  remains  of 
some  city,  whose  celebrity  was  proportioned  to  the  fertility  of 
its  territory,  or  the  advantages  of  its  maritime  position.  Such, 
according  to  Homer,  were  the  circumstances  of  association 
characterizing  that  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  Troy  w  as 
situated. 

With  these  facts  in  contemplation,  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  a  plain,  boasting  every  advantage  which  nature  could 
afford,  would  offer  an  extraordinary  exception  to  customs  so 
general  among  ancient  nations;  that  it  should  remain  unte- 
nanted  and  desolate;  and  no  adventurers  occupy  its  fertile 
soil  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  believe,  w  hen  the  monuments 
of  a  numerous  people,  and  the  ruins  of  many  cities,  all  having 
reference,  by  indisputable  record,  to  one  more  ancient,  as  their 
magna parens,  have  been  found  in  such  a  plain,  that  the  com¬ 
positions  of  any  bard,  how  ever  celebrated,  should  have  afford¬ 
ed  the  sole  foundation  of  a  belief  that  such  a  people  and  city 
did  really  exist.  Among  the  gems,  vases,  marbles,  and  medals, 
Pound  in  other  countries  representing  subjects  connected  with 
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the  Trojan  war,  yet  destitute  of  any  reference  to  the  works  of 
Homer,  we  meet  with  documents  proving  the  existence  of  tra¬ 
ditions  independent  of  his  waitings  ;*  arid  in  these  we  have 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  war,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to 
his  invention.!  With  regard  to  other  antiquities  where  coinci¬ 
dence  may  be  discerned  between  the  representation  of  the 
artist  and  the  circumstances  of  the  poem,  it  may  also  be  urged, 
that  they  could  not  all  originate  in  a  single  fiction,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  degree  of  popularity  that  fiction  had  ob¬ 
tained.  Every  sculptured  onyx,  and  pictured  patera,  derived 
from  sepulchres  of  most  remote  antiquity  in  distant  parts  of  all 
the  isles  and  continents  of  Greece,  cannot  owe  the  subjects 
they  represent  to  the  writings  of  an  individual  This  were  to 
contradict  all  our  knowledge  of  ancient  history  and  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  more  rational  to  conclude,  that  both  the  artist  and 
the  poet  borrowed  the  incidents  they  pourtray  from  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  their  country ;  that  even  the  bard  himself  found,  in  the 
remains  of  former  ages,  many  of  .the  subjects  afterward  intro¬ 
duced  by  him  among  his  writings.  This  seems  evident  from 
his  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles;  and,  if  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  works  of  art  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
afforded  representations  of  this  nature  in  the  early  period  to 
which  allusion  is  made,  it  would  be  expedient  to  dwell  upon 
this  particular  part  of  Homer’s  poem,  and,  from  the  minuteness 
of  the  detail,  derive,  not  only  internal  evidence  of  an  exemplar 
whence  the  imagery  was  derived,  but  also  of  the  perfection 
attained  by  the  arts  of  Greece  in  the  period  when  the  de¬ 
scription  was  given.J  Later  poets,  particularly  Virgil  and 
Ovid,  evidently  borrowed  the  machinery  of  their  poems  from 
specimens  of  ancient  art,  which  even  their  commentators  are 

*  “  That  the  ancients  differed  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Trojan  war,  is  well 
known;  and  that  some  variations,  even  in  the  accounts  of  those  who  were  actors  in 
that  scene,  left  the  poet  at  liberty  to  adopt  or  reject  facts,  as  it  best  suited  his  pur¬ 
pose,  is  highly  probable. . . Euripides  chose  a  subject  for  one  of  his  plays, 

which  supposes  that  Helen  never  was  at  Troy;  . . yet  we  cannot  suppose  that 

he  would  have  deserted  Homer  without  any  authority . As  the  first  poets 

differed  with  regard  to  the  Trojan  war,  so  their  brother  artists  adopted  variations. 

. Poiygnotus  did  not  always  follow  Homer.”  Wood's  Essay  on  Homer,  pp.  183, 

184- 

f  When  the  Persians,  lajnng  claim  to  all  Asia,  alleged,  as  the  occasion  of  their  en¬ 
mity  to  the  Greeks,  the  hostile  invasion  of  Priam,  and  the  destruction  of  Troy  by 
Agamemnon,  it  cannot  be  said  they  borrowed  the  charge  from  the  poems  of  Homer. 
Vid.  Hcrodot.  lib.  i. 

Jf  See  also  the  remarkable  description  of  Nestor’s  cup,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
Iliad;  and  the  observations  relating  to  it,  in  my  Grandfather’s  Work  upon  Roman 
and  Saxon  coins,  Cowper  acknowledged  himself  indebted  to  the  learning  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  my  ancestor  for  the  new  version  introduced  by  him  of  a  long-mistaken 
passage  in  Homer’s  description  of  that  cup. 
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allowed  to  contemplate;*  and  in  the  practice  existing  at  this 
day  among  itinerant  bards  of  Italy,  who  recite  long  poems 
upon  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  we  may  observe  customs 
of  which  Homer  himself  afforded  the  prototype.!  These  ob¬ 
servations  are  applicable  only  to  the  question  of  the  war  of 
Troy,  so  far  as  the  truth  of  the  story  is  implicated.  The  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  place  where  that  war  was  carried  on,  so  many  ages 
ago,  involves  argument  which  can  be  supported  only  by  prac¬ 
tical  observation,  and*  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  It  will  be 
separately  and  distictly  determined,  either  by  the  agreement 
of  natural  phenomena  with  the  locality  assigned  them  by  Ho¬ 
rner,  or  of  existing  artificial  monuments  with  the  manners  of 
the  people  whose  "history  has  been  by  him  illustrated.  To 
this  part  of  the  inquiry  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  therefore 
now  particularly  requested. 

It  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  plain  of  Anatoliy 
watered  by  the  Mender,  and  backed  by  a  mountainous  ridge, 
of  which  Kazdaghy  is  the  summit,  offers  the  precise  territory 
alluded  to  by  the  poet.  The  lon|  controversy,  excited  by 
Mr.  Bryant’s  publication,  and  since  so  vehemently  agitated, 
would  probably  never  have  existed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
erroneous  maps  of  the  country,  which,  even  to  this  hour,  dis¬ 
grace  our  geographical  knowledge  of  that  part  of  Asia. 

According  to  Homer’s  description  of  the  Trojan  territory, 
it  Combined  certain  prominent  and  remarkable  features,  not 
likely  to  be  affected  by  any  lapse  of  time.  Of  this  nature 
was  the  Hellespont;  the  island  of  Tenedos;  the  plain  itself; 
the  river  by  whose  inundations  it  was  occasionally  overflowed ; 
and  the  mountain  whence  that  river  issued  If  any  one  of 
these  be  found  retaining  its  original  appellation,  and  all  other 
circumstances  of  association  characterize  its  vicinity,  our 
knowledge  of  the  country  is  placed  beyond  dispute.  But 
the  island  of  Tenedos,  corresponding  in  all  respects  with  the 
position  assigned  to  it  by  Homer,  still  retains  its  ancient  name 
unaltered;  and  the  inscriptions,  found  upon  the  Dardanelles, 
prove  those  straits  to  have  been  the  Hellespont.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  ruins,  which  I  shall  presently  show  to  have  been 
those  of  the  Ilium  of  St rabo^ia^ser ve  not  only  to  guide  us 

Witness  the  discovery  of  the  “  capurhcris  'tiq'uV'’  at  the  building  of  Carthage,  and 
the  death  of  Laocoon,  as  described  by  Virgil;  as  well  as  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid, 
whose  archetypes  are  still  discernible  upon  the  gems  of  Greece. 

t  These  men,  called  improvisaiovi ,  are  seen  in  tf!e  public  streets  of  cities  in  Italy\ 
A  crowd  collects  around  them,  when  they  begin  to  recite  a  long  poem  upon  a  cameo 
or  an  intaglio  put  into  their  hands.  I  saw  one,  j.n  the  principal  square  at  Milan,  who 
thus  descanted  for  an  hour  upon  the  loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
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in  our  search  after  objects  necessary  to  identify  the  locality  al¬ 
luded  to  by  Homer,  but  perhaps  to  illustrate,  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  even  the  position  of  Troy  itself;  concerning  whose  situa¬ 
tion,  no  satisfactory  evidence  has,  in  my  opinion,  resulted  from 
any  modern  investigation.  That  it  was  not  altogether  un¬ 
known  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  proved  by  the  writings  of 
Strabo,  who,  more  than  once,  expressly  assigns  to  the  ancient 
city,  the  place  then  occupied  by  the  village  of  the  Iliensians. 
The  text  of  that  author  may  now  be  considered  as  affording  a 
safer  clue  in  reconciling  the  description  of  Troas  given  by  Ho¬ 
mer  with  the  existing  realities  of  the  country,  than  the  poetm 
of  the  bard  himself;  because  the  comment  afforded  by  Strabo 
combines  all  the  advantages  of  observation  made  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  both  with  regard  to  the  country  and  the  refer¬ 
ence  borne  to  its  antiquities,  by  documents,  written  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  may  be  considered  as  his  own.  The  traditions 
of  the  country  concerning  the  Trojan  war  were  not  then  more 
remote  from  their  origin,  than  are  at  this  hour  the  oral  records 
of  England  with  regard  to  its  first  invasion  by  the  Danes  or 
Normans.  Comparing  the  site  of  the  place  called  Ilium  in  hi$ 
time,  with  that  of  ancient  Troy,  Strabo  says,  (Ilus)  “  did  not 
build  the  city  where  it  now  is ,  but  nearly  thirty  stadia  further 
eastward ,  toward  Ida  and  Dardania,  where  the  lliensian  vil¬ 
lage  is  now  situated 1”  If,  therefore,  I  shall  hereafter  succeed 
in  ascertaining  precisely  the  locality  of  the  Ilium  of  Strabo, 
by  the  discovery  of  ruins  which  bear  evidence  of  their  being 
the  remains  of  that  city,  a  beacon  will  be  established,  whence 
with  his  bearings  and  distances,  we  may  search  with  reasonable 
expectation  of  being  able  to  point  out  some  even  of  the  artifi¬ 
cial  monuments  belonging  to  the  plain.  But  further,  if,  with 
reference  to  the  situation  of  Troy  itself,  having  pursued  the 
due  thus  afforded,  we  find  any  thing  to  indicate  the  site  of  the 
village ,  w  here  it  was  believed,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  w  here 
he  maintains,  that  ancient  Ilium  stood,  we  cannot  be  very  far 
from  the  truth.  i: 

Previously,  however,  to  the  introduction  of  observations  re¬ 
lating  rather  to  the  conclusion  of  our  examination  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  reader  may  feel  his  cqjiosity  gratified  by  an  account 
of  our  expedition,  from  the  moment  in  which  we  landed  at 
Koum  kale.  We  had  resolved  to  penetrate  those  recesses  of 
the  mountains,  whence  the  principal  river  derives  its  origin;  a 
legion  then  unexplored  by  any  traveller :  and  afterward,  by 
ascending  Rasdaghy,  the  loftiest  ridge  of  the  whole  chain,  at 
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that  time  covered  with  snow,  ascertain,  from  (lie  appearance  of 
the  plain,  and  the  objects  connected  with  it,  whether  its  summit 
might  he  deemed  the  Gargarus  of  Homer  ;  described  as  being 
upon  the  left  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  during  its  march  from 
Antandrus  to  Abydus.^  But  as  the  Thymbrius,  a  river  still 
retaining  its  ancient  name,  in  the  appellation  Thymbreck ,  and 
which  here  disembogues  itself  near  the  embouchure  of  the 
Mender ,  has  been  confounded  by  Dr.  Chandler  with  the 
Simois  of  Homer,  we  determined  first  upon  an  excursion 
along  its  banks,  to  the  ruins  situated  at  a  place  now  called 
Halil  Elly ,  and  to  Thymbreck  Keuy,  or  the  village  of  Thy  nr- 
bra.  ' 

We  crossed  the  Mender  by  a  wooden  bridge,  immediately 
after  leaving  Konm-kale  ;  and  ascertained  its  breadth,  in  that 
part,  to  equal  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards.  We  then  enter 
ed  an  immense  plain,  in  w  hich  some  Turks  were  engaged  hunt 
iog  wild  boars.  Peasants  were  also  employed  in  ploughing  a  deep 
and  rich  soil  of  vegetable  earth.  Proceeding  toward  the  east, 
and  round  the  bay  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Strabo, f  as  the 
harbour  in  which  the  Grecian  fleet  w  as  stationed,  we  arrived 
at  the  sepulchre  of  Ajax,  upon  the  ancient  Rhbeieau  promon¬ 
tory..  Concerning  this  tumulus,  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
lieve  our  information  correct.  If  we  had  only  the  text  of  Stra¬ 
bo  for  our  guidance,  there  wrould  be  little  ground  for  incredu¬ 
lity  ;  and,  by  the  evidence  afforded  in  a  view  of  the  monument 
itself,  we  have  the  best  comment  upon  his  accuracy.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
literary  traveller  cao  possibly  be  directed.  Instead  of  the 
simple  Stele,  usually  employed  to  decorate  the  summit  of  the 
most  ancient  sepulchral  mounds,  all  writers,  w  ho  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  relate,  that  it  was  surmounted  by  a 
shrine,  in  which  the  statue  of  the  hero  was  preserved. J  Re¬ 
ligious  regard  for  this  hallowed  spot  continued  through  so  ma¬ 
ny  ages,  that  even  to  the  time  in  which  Christianity  decreed 
the  destruction  of  the  Pagan  idols,  the  sanctity  of  the  Aiam- 
teum  wTas  maintained  and  venerated.  §  Such  importance  was 
annexed  to  the  inviolability  of  the  monument,  that  after  Anto~ 

*  Herodot.  lib.  tfii. 

;  t  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  859.  Ed.  Ox. 

i  t  Diodorus  Siculus,  describing  the  visit  paid  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Tomb 
of  Achilles,  says  be  anointed  the  Stele  with  perfumes,  and  ran  naked  round  it  with  his 
companions.  At  the  Tomb  of  Ajax  he  performed  rites  and  made  offerings;  but  nu> 
) mention  occurs  of  the  Stele.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  xv'ri. 

5  See  the  proofs  adduced,  in  regular  series*  by  Chandler,  in  his  History  of  llvum* 
load.  1802.  J  ' 
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ny  had  earned  into  Egypt  the  consecrated  image,  it  was  again 
recovered  by  Augustus,  and  restored  to  its  pristine  shrine/* 
These  facts  may  possibly  serve  to  account  for  the  present  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tomb,  on  whose  summit  that  shrine  itself,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  superstructure,  remain  unto  this 
hour.  Pliny,  moreover,  mentions  the  situation  of  the  tomb  as 
being  in  the  very  station  of  the  Grecian  fleet  ;  and,  by  giving 
its  exact  distance  from  Sigeum,  not  only  adds  to  our  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  identity,  but  marks  at  the  same  time,  most  decisive¬ 
ly,  the  position  of  the  Porius  Achccorum.j  In  all  that  remains 
of  former  ages,  I  know  of  nothing  likely  to  affect  the  mind  by 
emotions  of  local  enthusiasm  more  powerfully  than  this  most 
interesting  tomb.  It  is  impossible  to  view  its  sublime  and 
simple  form,  without  calling  to  mind  the  veneration  so  long 
paid  to  it;  without  picturing  to  the  imagination  a  successive 
series  of  mariners,  of  kings  and  heroes,  who  from  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  or  by  the  shores  of  Troas  and  Chersonesus,  or  on  the 
sepulchre  itself,  poured  forth  the  tribute  of  their  homage  ;  and 
finally,  without  representing  to  the  mind  the  feelings  of  ana- 
live,  or  of  a  traveller,  in  those  times,  who,  after  viewing  the 
existing  monument,  and  witnessing  the  instances  of  public  and 
of  private  regard  so  constantly  bestowed  upon  it,  should 
have  been  told  the  age  was  to  arrive  when  the  existence  of 
Troy,  and  of  the  mighty  dead  entombed  upon  its  plain,  would 
be  considered  as  having  no  foundation  in  truth. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  shrine,  and  of  a  small  cir¬ 
cular  superstruction,  do  not  seem  to  indicate  higher  antiquity 
than  the  age  ef  the  Romans.  Some  have  believed,  from  the 
disclosure  of  the  shrine,  that  the  tomb  itself  Aras  opened  ;  mis¬ 
taking  it  for  a  vault,  although  its  situation  near  the  summit 
might  have  controverted  the  opinion.  This  Avas  perhaps  con¬ 
structed  when  Augustus  restored  the  image  Antony  had  taken 
from  the  Aiantemn.  A  cement  was  certainly  employed  in  the" 
work ;  and  the  remains  of  it  to  this  day  offer  an  opportunity 
of  confuting  very  prevailing  error  concerning  the  buildings  of 
the  ancients.  The  Greeks  erected  many  of  their  most  stupen¬ 
dous  edifices  without  cementation  ;  hence  it  has  been  ^uppo^- 
sed  that  the  appearance  of  mortar  in  a  building  precludes  its 
claim  to  antiquity.  This  notion  is  hoAvever  set  aside  at  once  j 

Strab.  Geogr.  lib,  xvii.  p.  858,  Ed.  Ox. 

T  “  Fuit  et  Aeanlium,  a  Rhodiis  conditum  in  alter o  cornu  ( Rhccteo )  Ajace  ibi  scpulio, 
xxx.  sladiorum  intervallo  a  Sigeo ,  it  ivso  in  siatime  classis  sm Sic.  leg.  Casaub.  ! 
Sfi  Plm.  lib.  v.  c»  SO. 
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by  reference  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt;  in  building  these,  - 
mortar  was  undoubtedly  used.-* 

The  view  here  afforded  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  plain  of 
Troy  is  one  of  the  finest  the  country  affords.  Several  plants, 
during  the  season  of  our  visit, f  were  blooming  upon  the  soil. 
Upon  the  tomb  itself  we  noticed  the  silvery  mezereon,  the 
poppy,  the  beardless  hypecoum,  and  the  field  star  of  Bethlehem.} 
From  the  Aiantenm  we  passed  over  a  heathy  country  to 
Halil  EUy,  a  village  near  the  Thymhnus,  in  whose  vicinity 
we  had  been  instructed  to  seek  the  remains  of  a  temple  once 
sacred  to  the  Thymbrean  Apollo.  The  ruins  we  found  were 
rather  the  remains  of  ten  temples  than  of  one.§  The  earth  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  was  covered  by  subverted  and  broken 
columns  of  marble,  granite,  and  of  every  order  in  architecture. 
Boric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  capitals,  lay  dispersed  in  ail  di¬ 
rections,  and  some  of  these  were  of  great  beauty.  We  observ¬ 
ed  a  bas-relief  representing  a  person  on  horseback  pursued 
by  a  winged  figure;  also  a  beautiful  representation,  sculptured 
after  the  same  manner,  of  Ceres  in  her  car  drawn  by  two  sca¬ 
ly  serpents.  Of  three  inscriptions  which  I  copied  among  these 
ruins,  the  first  was  engraven  upon  the  shaft  of  a  marble  pillar. 
This  we  removed,  and  brought  to  England.  It  is  now7  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  public  library  at  Cambridge  ;  and  commemo¬ 
rates  the  public  services  of  a  Fhrontistes  of  Brustis  Ciesar.ij 
The  names  of  persons  belonging  to  the  family  of  Germanicus 
occur  frequently  among  inscriptions  found  in  and  near  the 
Troas.  Brusus,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  was  himself  appointed 
to  a  government  in  the  district.  The  second  inscription  has 
been  once  before  printed,  but  most  erroneously  :  it  may  there 
fore  be  again  presented  to  the  public,  in  a  more  accurate  form.**1 
Whatsoever  tends  in  any  degree  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  the 
ruins  in  which  it  was  discovered,  will  be  considered  interest¬ 
ing;  although,  after  all,  we  must  remain  in  a  state  of  the  great¬ 
est  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  city  alluded  to  in  either  of 
these  documents.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  Scamandria ; 

*  To  prove  this,  the  author  brought  specimens  from  the  spot,  of  the  mortar  errs 
ployed  in  building  the  greater  pyi^mid. 
f  March  3d. 

4  Daphne  argentea,  Anemone  coronarin ,  Hypecoum  imberbe,  Ornii’iogalum  arvense. 

§  Our  artist.  Monsieur  Preaux,  as  well  as  another  of  our  company,  Don  Tita  Lusk- 
n ,  of  Naples,  then  employed  in  making  drawings  for  the  British  Ambassador,  although 
both  accustomed  to  the  view  of  architectural  remains,  declared,  they  could  reconcile 
the  ruins  at  Halil  Elly  to  no  account  yet  given  of  the  country,  ancient  or  modern, 

||  This  inscription  has  been  already  published  in  the  account  given  of  the  Greek, 
garbles  at  Cambridge.  Seep.  43.  No.  XXI.  of  that  work. 

It  was  also  since  copied  by  Mr,  Walpole,  from  whose  copy  it  is  here  given,  ad- 
^mpanjed  by  his  notes,  See.  the.  following  page. 
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hut  in  the  multitude  of  cities  belonging  to  Troas,  a  raqrB 
conjecture,  without  any  positive  evidence,  is  less  pardonable 
than  silence.  The  inscription,  offering  our  only  remaining 
due,  sets  forth,  that  the  tribe  Attalis  commemorated  Sextus 
Julius  Festus,  a  magistrate  of  the  dft/,  and  prefect  of  the  Fla¬ 
vian  cohort,  who  had  been  gymnasiarch,  and  given  magnifi¬ 
cently  and  largely,  to  the  senators  and  all  citizens*  oil  at® 
ointment  for  some  public  festival. 


Sri  ATT  A  A  IX  «3>  Y  A  H 
IEZTON  IOYAION  *k 
TON  KOZMONTHZ  ft 


QAEQZEnAPXONZnEI PH2 


M  A  B  !  A  N  H  Z  r  Y  M  N  A  X  J  A  P 
XH  X  A  N  T  AA  A  M  n  PiiX  K  A I  «J>  i 


AOTE IMTIZ K  A t  n RQ.T OH 
TSl  N  A  0  A I R  N  O  X  K  A  f 
MEXPINYNMONONEAAI 
OMETPHZANTATOYX 
TEBOYAEYTAZKAmO 
AElTAZn  A  MTAZKAIAA 
SSVANT  AEKAOYTHPilM 
AHMEr 


The  third  inscription,,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  had 
these  remarkable  words : 

O  I  !  A  I  E  I  C 
TO  NO  ATP  I  ON  0  EON 
A I  N  E  IAN 

4,1  THE  IITEANS  TO  THEIR  COUNTRY’S  ®0D,  JE NSU.S.'" 
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IT  tins  Had  been  found  by  a  late  respectable  and  learned 
'■author! *  it  might  have  confirmed  him  in  the  notion  that  the 
Thymbrius  was  io  fact  the  Simois,  as  he  believed  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  have  suggested,  in  the  present  name  of  the  place,  Halil 
H i,  (or,  as  I  have  written  it,  Halil  E%,  to  conform  to  the 
mode  of  pronunciation,)  and  etymology!  horn  XAION. 

From  the  ruins  at  Halil  Elly  we  proceeded  through  a  de¬ 
lightful  valley,  full  of vineyards,  and  almond-trees  in  full  bloom, 
intending  to  pass  the  night  at  the  village  of  Thymbreck.  We 
found  no  antiquities,  nor  did  we  hear  of  any  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  next  day,  returning  toward  Halil  Elly,  we 
left  it  upon  our  right,  and  crossed  the  Thymbrius  by  a  ford. 
In  summer  this  river  becomes  almost  dry;  but  during  win¬ 
ter  it  often  presents  a  powerful  torrent,  carrying  all  before  it* 
Hot  one  of  the  maps,  or  of  the  works  yet  published  upon 
Troas,  has  informed  us  of  its  termination  :  according  to  some, 
it  empties  itself  into  the  Mender  near  its  embouchure  ;  others 
describe  it  as  forming  a  junction  near  Tchiblack;  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  considerable  importance for  if  tins  last  position  be 
true,  the  ruins  at  Tchiblack  may  be  those  of  the  temple  of  the 
Thymbrsean  Apollo.  Strabo  expressly  states  the  situation  of 
the  temple  to  be  near  the  place  where  the  Thymbrius  dischar¬ 
ges  itself  into  the  Scamander.J  After  we  had  passed  the  ford, 
we  ascended  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  found  the  remains  of  a  very 
ancient  paved  way.  We  then  came  to  the  town  or  village  of 
Tchiblack,  where  we  noticed  very  considerable  remains  of 
ancient  sculpture,  but  in  such  a  state  of  disorder  and  ruin,  that 
no  precise  description  of  them  can  be  given.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  are  upon  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Bey  an  Mczalcyr 
near  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  grove  of  oak  trees, 
toward  the  village  of  Caliifat.  Here  the  ruins  of  a  Doric 
temple  of  w  hite  marble  lay  heaped  in  the  most  striking  man¬ 
ner,  mixed  with  broken  stelse,  cippi,  sarcophagi,  cornices  and 
capitals  of  very  enormous  size,  entablatures,  and  pillars.— 
All  of  these  have  reference  to  some  peculiar  sanctity  by  which 
this  hill  was  anciently  characterized.  It  is  of  a  conical  form, 
and  stands  above  the  town  of  Tchiblack,  appearing  as  large  as 

^  The  author  of  the  History  of  Ilium,  &c.  &c. 

j  Elly,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  signifies  a  district-,  so  that  the  name  of 
this  place  admits  a  literal  interpretation,  signifying  “  The  District  of'  Halil which 
may  be  further  interpreted,  “  The  District  of  the  Sun,”  from  one  of  the  nair.es  ot  '- 
Apollo,  Al  'L  or  AEAIOS. 

y-Strah,  Geogr.-lib.  xiii,  p.  86L  Ed.  Ox. 

%  2  ■ ' 
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the  Castle  Hill  at  Cambridge.  The  first  inquiry  that  sug¬ 
gests  itself,  in  a  view  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  naturally  in¬ 
volves  the  original  cause  of  the  veneration  in  which  the  place 
was  anciently  held.  Does  it  denote  the  site  of  Pagus  lliensi - 
nm ,  whose  inhabitants  believed  that  their  village  stood  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Troy  ?*  This  place  was  distant  thirty  stadiaf 
from  the  Hew  Ilium  of  Strabo ;  and  the  distance  corresponds  with 
the  relative  situation  of  this  hill  and  Palaio  Callifat  or  Old Calli- 
fat ,  where  Hew  Ilium  stood ;  as  will  hereafter  be  proved. 
Or  may  it  be  considered  the  eminence^  described  by  Strabo  as 
the  beautiful  colone ,  five  stadia^  in  circumference,  near  which 
Simois  flowed;  and  Tchiblack,  the  Pagus  lliensium  ?  It  was 
rather  more  than  a  mile  distant||  from  the  Village  of  the  Ile- 
ans,  and  stood  above  it;  exactly  as  this  hill  is  situated  with 
regard  to  Tcbibiask.** 

It  will  now  be  curious  to  observe,  whether  an  inscription 
we  discovered  here  does  not  connect  itself  with  these  inquiries. 
It  was  found  upon  the  fluted  marble  shaft  of  a  Doric  pillar  tww 
feet  in  diameter ;  so  constructed,  as  to  contain  a  cippus,  or 
inscribed  slab,  upon  one  side  of  k  ;|f  presenting  the  following, 
characters  : 

*  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xiii.  p.  861.  Ed.  Ox. 
f  Three  English  miles  and  six  furlongs, 
t  'H  ipKn  Kptovn.Auipos  tis. 

§  Rather  more  than  half  ^  mile. 

11  Ten  stadia. 

It  is  a  feature  of  Nature  so  remarkable,  and  so  artificially  characterized  at  this 
hour,  that  future  travellers  will  do  well  to  give  it  due  attention.  In  our  present  state 
of  ignorance  concerning  Troas,^\Q  must  proceed  with  diffidence  and  caution;  no- 
'  thing  has  been  decided  concerning  the  side  of  the  plain  on  which  this  hill  stands,  and' 
where  all  the  objects  most  worthy  of  attention  seerii  to  me  concentrated.  I  do  not 
hesitate  in  expressing  a  conviction,  that  when  the  country  shall  have  been  properly 
examined  on  the  northeastern  sideof  the  Mmder,  instead  of  the  southwestern,  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  difficulties  impeding  a  reconciliation  of  Homer’s  Poems  with  the  geography 
of  the  country,  will  be  done  away.  This  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

tt  The  cippus,  or  inscribed  part  of  the  pillar,  was  two.Ieet  ele  ven  inches  long?  an# 
:wo  feat  four  inches  -wide. 
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TIBS Is  I JHK AA YA lil IKAJZAPl 
TEPMAN  I  Kill  K  A  1 1  OYA!  A  tZ’EB  A 

STHiArp  i  nnEiN  hkaito  istek 

WOlZAYTilN  KAITHZYI.  . 

!<  A  IT  H  I  A  0  H  NAT  H  II  A  I A  A 
I A  M  M 12.  >:?  TIBEPIOZK  A  I  . 

.  <tiA  N  O  Y  I  Y  I O  X  t  A  0  KA  II A  P  K  A 
IMTYNH A YTOYKAAYA.  .  . 

I  NO  Z  0  Y  T  A  T  H  PdAPMEN  .  .  .  , 

Til N  XT  O  A  NKA  IT  A  E  N  A  Y  T  BMT A 
NT  A  KATAZ  KEYAIANTE  Z  E 
KTI2NI  AS  UN  ANE0HKAH 

The  inscription  records  the  consecration  of  a  stoa,  and  all 
things  belonging  to  it,  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Caesar  German!- 
eus,  the  emperor,  and  to  Julia  Augusta  Agrippina,  his  wife*, 
and  their  children,  and  to  Minerva  of  Ilium.  The  reason 
why  the  Emperor  Claudius  and  his  children  were  honoured  by 
the  Ilienses,  is  given  by  Suetonius  and  Tacitus.*  Eckhel 
mentions,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  a  fang  consecra¬ 
ted  to  the  Ilian  Minerva,  as  having  existed  in  the  Pagus 
Iliensium,  which  Alexander  adorned  after  his  victory  at  G ra in¬ 
cus. f  Arrian  states  merely  the  offerings  to  Minerva  of  Ilium, 
making  no  mention  of  the  fane ;  but  Strabo,  who  expressly 
alludes  to  the  temple,  places  it  in  the  ITiensian  city.J  But 
whence  originated  the  sanctity  of  this  remarkable  spot,  still 
shaded  by  a  grove  of  venerable  oaks,  beneath  whose  branches 
a  multitude  of  votive  offerings  yet  entirely  cover  the  summit 
of  the  hill?  An  inscription  commemorating  the  pious  tribute 
of  a  people  in  erecting  a  portico  to  the  family  of  Claudius 
Caesar  and  the  Ilieau  Minerva,  can  only  be  referred  to  the  in- 

Iliensibus  Imperator  Claudius  tributa  in  perpetuum  remisit,  oratore  Nerpjia- 
Caesare.  Eckhel.  DoctriDaNurn.  Vet.  vol.  ii.  p.  483.  Vindob .  1794. 
t  Eckhel.  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  ii.  p.  483-  Vindob.  1794. 

ITto  51  rwy  'him  jrdAiv  rnv  Vuv.  StrabvG’eoge,  lib.  xiii.  p.  m>  Ed.  Os,- 
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habitants  of  that  district  of  Troas  who  were  styled  Iliensis .  Ife 
has  been  shown,  that  Claudius,  after  the  example  of  Alexander,* 
had  perpetually  exempted  them  from  the  payment  of  any  tri¬ 
bute.  In  their  district  stood  the  Pagus  Ilicnsium,  with  the 
(callicolone)  beautiful  hill ;  and  nearly  thirty  stadiaf  farther 
toward  the  west,  reversing  the  order  of  the  bearing  given  by 
Strabo,^  the  Iliensium  Civitas .  If,  therefore,  this  hill,  so  pre¬ 
eminently  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Callicolone ,  from  the 
regularity  of  its  form,  and  the  groves  by  which  it  seems  for 
ages  to  have  been  adorned,  be  further  considered,  on  account 
of  its  antiquities,  an  indication  of  the  former  vicinity  of  the 
Jiiensian  village ,  it  should  follow,  that  observing  a  westward 
course,  the  distance  of  three  miles  and  three  quarters,  or  near¬ 
ly  so,  would  terminate  in  the  site  of  the  lliensian  city  ;  and 
any  discovery  ascertaining  either  of  these  places  would  infalli¬ 
bly  identify  the  position  of  the  other.  This  line  of  direction 
we  observed  in  our  route,  advancing  by  a  cross  road  into  the 
plain. 

There  were  other  inscriptions,  commemorating  the  good  of¬ 
fices  of  Roman  emperors;  but  these  were  so  much  mutilated, 
that  no  decisive  information  could  be  obtained  from  them.  Up¬ 
on  one  we  read  : 

HA  A  EIANAPII*  Y  A  H 
IBiT.O  N  1  O  YA I  O  .  V* 
HATONKOIMONTHZ 

n  o  a  e  n  x  e  n  a  p  x  o  n  xn  is  r 

P  H  X  <!>  A  A  B  I A  N  H  X 

**  THE  ALEXANDRIAN  TRIBE  HONOUR  SEXTUS  JULIUS,  THE 
MAGISTRATE  OP  THE  CITY.  PREFECT  OF  THE 
'  FLAVIAN  COHORT/*  Ac. 

Another,  inscribed  upon  the  cover  of  a  large  marble  sarco¬ 
phagus,  mentioned  a  portico,  and  the  daughter  of  some  person 
for  whom  both  the  xtoa  and  the  2opox  had  been  construct¬ 
ed. 

As  we  journeyed  from  this  place,  we  found,  in  a  corn  field 
below  the  hill,  a  large  block  of  inscribed  marble;  but  owing  to 

Arriam  Expedit.  lib.  i. 

^.Three  miles  and  three 
|  Strab.  Geogr.  Jib.  xiii. 
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the  manner  in  which  the  stone  was  concealed  by  the  soil,  as 
well  as  the  illegibility  of  the  inscription,  we  could  only  dis¬ 
cern  the  following  characters,  in  which  the  name  of  JuliUs 
again  occurs : 

lorAior..... 

A  P  X  O  N  .  .  .  .  .  . 

sustaining  what  was  before  advanced,  concerning  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  names  belonging  to  the  family  of  Germanicus,  or  of 
persons  who  flourished  about  his  time.  Upon  a  medal  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  described  by  Vaillant,*  belonging  to  Cotyodum ,  a  city  of 
Phrygia,  bordering  upon  Troas,f  we  read  the  words  Ein  iot 
aiot  tiot  kOtiaehn.  We  proceeded  hence  toward  the 
plain  ;  and  no  sooner  reached  it,  than  a  tumulus  of|  very  re¬ 
markable  size  and  situation  drew  our  attention,  for  a  short  time, 
from  the  main  object  of  our  pursuit. 

This  tumulus,  of  a  high  conical  form,  and  very  regular 
structure,  stands  altogether  insulated.  Of  its  great  antiquity 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  by  persons  accustomed  to  view 
the  everlasting  sepulchres  of  the  ancients.  J  On  the  southern 
side  of  its  base  is  a  long  natural  mound  of  limestone :  this,  be¬ 
ginning  to  rise  close  to  the  artificial  tumulus,  extends  toward 
the  village  of  Callifat,  in  a  direction  nearly  from  north  to 
south  across  the  middle  of  the  plain.  It  is  of  such  height,  that 
an  army,  encamped  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  would  be  con¬ 
cealed  from  all  observation  of  persons  stationed  upon  the  coast, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Mender.  It  reaches  nearly  to  a  small  and 
almost  stagnant  river,  hitherto  unnoticed,  called  Callifat  Os- 
mack ,  or  Callifat  Water,  taking  its  name  from  the  village  near* 
which  it  falls  into  the  Mender:  our  road  to  that  place  after¬ 
ward  led  us  along  the  top  of  the  mound.  Here  then  both  art 
and  nature  have  combined  to  mark  the  plain  by  circumstances 

*  Numism.  Imperat.  August  et  Caes.  p.  12.  par.  1698. 

|  See  the  observation  of  Mentelle,  ( Encyclop .  Method.  Geogr.  Andenne.  Par,  1787.) 
tv  ho  thus  places  it  on  the  authority  of  Pliny  This  position  of  the  city  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  warranted  by  any  explicit  declaration  of  that  author.  Pliny’s  words 
are:  “  Septentrionali  sui  parte  Galatia  contermina ,  Meridiana  Lycaonice,  Pisidia,  Myg- 
doniaque,  ab  oriente  Cappadociajn  attingit.  Oppida  ibi  celeberrima ,  prater  jam  dicta , 
Ancyra ,  Andria,  Celana,  Colossa ,  Carina ,  Cotiaion ,  Cerana,  Iconiurn,  Midaim .”  Piin. 
Hist.  Nat.  tom.  i.  lib.  v.  p.284.  Ed.  L.  Bat.  1635. 

“  Mr.  Bryant  says,  the  tumuli  on  the  plain  of  Troy  are  Thracian.  In  addition 
to  the  passages  in  Strabo  which  prove  the  Phrygians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
to  have  been  in  the  custom  of  erecting  tumuli,  the  following  passage  from  Athenaeus 
may  be  added;  ‘  You  fhay  see  every  where  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  particularly  at 
Lacedaemon,  large  heaps  of  earth,  which  they  call  the  tombs  of  the  Phrygians,  wh£> 
■cjime  with  Pelops,’  J,  xiv.  p.  625.”  Walpole? $  MS.  Journal* 
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of  feature  and  association  not  likely  to  occur  elsewhere;  al¬ 
though  such  as  any  accurate  description  of  the  country  might 
well  be  expected  to  include  :  and  if  the  poems  of  Homer,  with 
reference  to  the  Plain  of  Troy,  have  similarly  associated  an 
artificial  tumulus  and  a  natural  mound,  a  conclusion  seems 
warranted,  that  these  are  the  objects  to  which  he  alludes. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  account  he  has  given  of  the 
tomb  of  Ilus  and  the  mound  of  ike  plain.* 

Upon  the  surface  of  the  tomb  itself,  in  several  small  chan¬ 
nels  caused  by  rain,  we  found  fragments  of  the  vases  of  ancient 
Greece.f  I  know  not  any  other  cause  to  assign  for  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  than  the  superstitious  veneration  paid  to  the  tombs 
of  Troas  in  all  the  ages  of  history,  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  Whether  they  be  considered  as  the  remains  of 
offerings  and  libations  made  by  Greeks  or  Romans,  they  are 
indisputably  not  of  modern  origin.  The  antiquity  of  earthen¬ 
ware,  from  the  wheel  of  a  Grecian  potter,  is  as  easily  cogni¬ 
zable  as  any  work  left  for  modern  observation  ;  and,  as  a  ves¬ 
tige  of  that  people,  denoting  the  site  of  their  cities,  towns,  and 
publfb  monuments,  may  be  deemed  perhaps  equal  in  importance 
to  medals  and  inscriptions. 

From  this  tomb  we  rode  along  the  top  of  the  mound  of  the 
plain,  in  a  southwestern  direction,  toward  Callifat.  After  we 
had  proceeded  about  half  its  length,  its  inclination  became 
southward.  Having  attained  its  extremity  in  that  direction, 
we  descended  into  the  plain,  when  our  guides  brought  us  to 
the  western  side  of  it,  near  its  southern  termination,  to  notice  a 
tumulus,  less  considerable  than  the  last  described,  about  three 
hundred  paces  from  the  mound,  almost  concealed  from  observa¬ 
tion  by  being  continually  overflowed,  upon  whose  top  two 
small  oak  trees  were  then  growing.  This  tumulus  will  not  be 
easily  discerned  by  future  travellers,  from  the  uniformity  of 
its  appearance  at  a  distance  with  the  rest  of  the  vast  plain  in 
which  it  is  situated,  being  either  covered  with  corn,  or  fur- 


The  Trojans  were  encamped  (Irr  Opcocruw  7r«5(oio)  upon,  or  near,  the  mound  Qf 
the  plain  (II  K.  160.)  ;  and  Hector  holds  his 'council  with  the  chiefs,  apart  from  the 
camp,  at  the  tomb  of  Ilus  (II.  K.  415.);  which  was  therefore  near  the  mound  Their 
coincidence  of  situation  induced  Mr.  Chevalier  to  conclude  they  were  one  and  the 
same.  Descript,  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  113.  Mr.  Bryant  combated  this  opinion. 
Observations  upon  a  Treatise,  See.  p.  9.  Mr.  Morritt  very  properly  derides  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  supposing  the  council  to  be  held  at  a  distance  from  the  army.  Vindicat.  of 
Homer,  p.  96. 

t  These  are  still  in  our  possession,  and  resemble  the  beautiful  earthenware  found 
:in  the  sepulchres  of  Athens,  and  at  Kola  in  Italy.  The  durability  of  such  a  substance 
Js  known  to  all  persons  conversant  in  the  arts  ,  it  is  known  to  have  resisted  the  ik- 
tacks  of  Water  and  air,  at  least  two  thousand  years. 
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rowed  by  the  plough.  The  vie  w  it  commands  of  the  coast, 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  Mender,  may  possibly  entitle  it  to 
|  their  subsequent  consideration,  with  reference  to  the  sepulchre 
'  of  Myrinna, 

We  now  proceed*  to  the  Callifat  Osmak ,  or  Callifat  Water? 
a  river  that  can  scarce  be  said  to  How  toward  the  Mender.; 
yet  so  deep,  that  we  were  conducted  to  a  ford  in  order  to  pass* 
Hundreds  of  tortoises,  alarmed  at  our  approach,  were  falling 
from  its  banks  into  the  water,  as  well  as  from  the  overhanging 
branches  and  thick  underwood,  among  which  these  animal^ 
of  all  others  the  least  adapted  to  climb  trees,  had  singularly 
obtained  a  footing.  Wild  fowl  also  were  in  great  abundances 
and  in  the  corn  land  partridges  were  frequently  observed* 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  I  conceive  this  river  to 
be  the  Simois ;  nor  would  there  perhaps  remain  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  if  it  were  not  for  the  prejudice  excited  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  marvellous  error,  which  has  prevailed  throughout 
all  the  recent  discussion  concerning  Troas,  with  regard  to  the 
sources  of  the  Scamander.  Pope  seems  first  of  all  to  have 
fallen  into  the  notion  of  the  double  origin  of  that  river:  since 
his  time.  Wood,  Chevalier,  and  their  followers,  hqye  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Scamander  had  two  sources,  one  of  which 
was  hot,  and  the  other  cold.  The  whole  of  this  representa¬ 
tion  has  been  founded  upon  a  misconstruction  of  the  word 
nHrAi.*  The  Scamander  has  therefore  been  described  as 
l  having  its  risef  from  two  sources  in  the  plain,  near  the  Scaean 
gate  of  the  city  ;  hence  all  the  zeal  which  has  been  shown  in 

j 

*  An  expression  occurs  in  the  Prometheus  of  iEscbylus,  rzorctfj.$v  n  rnyai,  (v.  89. 
p.  8.  Ed.  Blomf.)  where  the  same  word  is  used ;  not  with  reference  to  the  main  heads, 
or  original  sources,  of  rivers;  but  to  all  those  springs  by  which  they  are  augmented, 

f  Thus  described  in  Pope’s  translation  of  the  twenty-second  book  of  the  Iliad: 

“  Next  by  Scamander’s  double  source,  they  bound, 

“  Where  two farrCd  fountains  burst  the  parted  ground.? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  original,  either  of  the  double  source  or  of  ihe/ame-of  the 
fountains,  Homer’s  words  are ; 

Kpouvw  5*  Fxavov  xaAA»ppdw,-  ?v6ct  $(■  i rr\ya\-. 

Aoiari  &vaVcr<rovtn  Exa/li&vdpou  dirhmos. 

Mr.  Bryant  ( Observat .  Ac.  p.  28.)  interpreted  this  passage  thus :  “They  arrived  at 
two  basons  of  fine  water,  from  which  two  fountains  of  the  Scamander  issue  forth,”— 
but  combats  the  notion  of  their  having  any  other  relation  to  the  river.  Cdwper  seems 
to  have  succeeded  more  happily  in  affording  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  original;. 

“  And  now  they  reach’d  the  running  riv’let’s  deary 

“  Where  from  Scamander’s  dizzy  Seed  arise 
Two  fountain^. 
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giving  to  the  springs  of  Bonarbashy  the  name  of  those  sources* 
although  they  are  many  in  number,  and  all  of  them  warm 
springs,  as  will  hereafter  appear.  Having  once  admitted  this 
palpable  delusion  concerning  the  sources  of  the  Scamander, 
slot  withstanding  the  very  judicious  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Bry¬ 
ant  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  the  obvious  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the|text  of  Homer,  the  wildest  theories  ensued.* * §  All 
attention  to  the  plain  of  Troas  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the 
Mender  was  abandoned;  nothing  was  talked  of  excepting 
Bonarbashy,  and  its  warm  fountains;  and  these  being  once  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  sources  of  the  Scamander,  were  further  recon¬ 
ciled  with  Homer’s  description,  by  urging  the  absurdity  of 
believing  Achilles  to  have  pursued  Hector  on  the  heights  of 
Ida,  when  the  chace  is  said  to  have  happened  near  the  walls 
of  Troy.  But  the  plain  matter  of  fact  is,  that  Homer,  in  no 
part  of  his  poems,  has  stated  either  the  temperature  of  the  Sca¬ 
mander  at  its  source,  or  its  double  origin .  lu  no  part  of  his 
poems  is  there  any  thing  equivocal,  or  obscure,  concerning  the 
place  whence  that  river  issues,  or  the  nature  of  its  torrent. 
It  is  with  him,  ‘Scamander,  flowing  from  Idean  Jove;’f 
meias  noTAMOS  BAerAiNH^, c  the  great  vortiginous  river, ’j 
6  bearing  on  his  giddy  tide  the  body  of  Polydorus  to  the  sea 
6  the  angry  Scamander.’j|  The  springs  by  which  Achilles  pur¬ 
sues  Hector  were  two  fountains, **  or  rivulets,  near  the  bed  of 
the  river,  as  expressly  stated  by  the  poet;  but  they  had  no 
connexion  with  the  source  of  the  Scamander,  and  therefore  the 
rise  of  that  river  in  Mount  Ida  causes  no  objection  to  Homer’s 
narrative.  The  whole  country  abounds  both  with  hot  and 
with  cold  springs;  so  that,  unauthorized  by  the  poet  to  ascend 
to  the  source  of  the  Scamander,  in  search  of  them,  we  may  rest 
satisfied  with  their  position  elsewhere. 

Continuing  along  the  southern  side  of  Callifat  Water, ff  af¬ 
ter  having  crossed  the  ford,  we  came  to  some  ruins  upon  its 
banks,  by  which  the  ground  was  covered  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  These  consisted  of  the  most  beautiful  Doric  pillars,  whose 

*  Among  others,  that  of  making  the  heights  of  Bonarbashy  a  part  of  the  chain  of 

Mount  Ida,  with  which  they  have  no  connexion. 

f  Iliad  <£.  x  Iliad  M.  74. 

§  Iliad  <£.  ||  Iliad  <£ . 

**  Aoial  t rn-ya.  II.  X.  147. 

tf  The  only  person  by  whom  the  Callifat  Water  has  been  noticed,  is  the  engineer 
Kaufter.  In  the  map  he  drew  up  by  order  of  Count  Ludolf,  the  Neapolitan  minister 
at  the  Porte,  and  since  published  by  Arrowsmith  after  our  return  to  England,  iti® 
^ndeed  introduced ;  but  in  so  slight  a  manner,  as  to  appear  a  much  less  stream  than 
“  Scamander  vel  Xanlhu which  is  not  the  case. 
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capitals  and  shafts,  of  the  finest  white  marble,  were  lying  in  the 
utmost  disorder.  Among  them  we  also  noticed  some  entire 
shafts  of  granite.  The  temples  of  Jupiter  being  always  of  the 
Doric  order,  we  might  suppose  these  mins  to  mark  the  site  of  a 
fane  consecrated  to  I  dean  Jove;  but  Doric  was  evidently  the 
prevailing  order  among  the  ancient  edifices  of  the  Troas,  as  it 
is  found  every  where  in  the  district,  and  all  the  temples  in  that 
part  of  Phrygia  could  not  have  been  consecrated  to  the  same 
deity.  The  ruins  by  the  Callifat  Water  have  not  been  hitherto 
remarked  by  any  traveller;  although  Akerblad  obtained,  and 
published  in  a  very  inaccurate  manner,  an  inscription  I  also 
copied  there.  It  is  as  old  as  the  Archooship  of  Euclid.*— 
Having  already  twice  before  published  it  both  in  the  account 
of  the  Greek  marbles  preserved  in  the  vestibule  of  the  public 
library  at  Cambridge,!  and  also  in  the  appendix  to  the  disser¬ 
tation  on  the  soros  of  Alexander,!  the  introduction  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  legend  here  would  be  deemed  an  unnecessary  repetition. 
It  was  inscribed  upon  the  lower  part  of  a  plain  marble  pillar  : 
this  we  removed  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  afterward  sent  to 
England.  The  interpretation  sets  forth,  that  those  partak¬ 
ing  OF  THE  SACRIFICE,  AND  OF  THE  GAMES,  AND  OF  THE  WHOLE 
FESTIVAL,  HONOURED  PyTHA,  DAUGHTER  OF  SCAMANDROTI- 
MUS,  .NATIVE  OF  ILIUM,  WHO  PERFORMED  THE  OFFICE  OF 
CANEPHORAS  IN  AN  EXEMPLARY'  AND  DISTINGUISHED  MAN¬ 
NER,  FOR  HER  PIETY  TOWARD  THE  GODDESS.”  In  the  COF1- 

jecture  already  offered,  that  the  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which 
those  edifices  were  raised,  and  these  vows  offered,  was  the 
Simois  of  the  ancients,  some  regard  was  necessarily  intended, 
both  to  the  ruins  here  situated,  and  the  inscription  to  which 
reference  is  now  made.  A  certain  degree  of  collateral,  although 
no  positive  evidence,  may  possibly  result  from  the  bare  mention 
of  places  and  ceremonies,  connected  by  their  situation,  and 
consecrated  by  their  nature,  to  the  history  of  the  territory 
where  Simois  flowed. 

JSTear  the  same  place,  upon  a  block  of  Parian  marble,  I  found 

*  See  the  late  Professor  Porson’s  opinion,  as  given  in  the  author’s  account  of 

Greek  Marbles”  at  Cambridge,  p.  50. 

t  Ibid. 

I  “  Tomb  of  Alexander.” 
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another  inscription,  but  not  equally  perfect.  The  following 
letters  were  all  I  could  collect  from  the  most  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  stone  : 

AiTn©Ynzi 
IMHT  AN  AE  AYS  A I 
HATHPKAT  ATHNTOYIl  A 
GHKHNEZEniKPIMTO 

kai  KiA  ioy  zo  yno 

TAMIOYKA 

AflOAE 

We  afterward  proceeded  to  tlie  Greek  village  of  Call! fat, 
situated  near  the  spot  where  the.  Callifat  Osmack  joins  the 
Mender.  In  the  streets  and  courtyards  of  this  place  were  ly¬ 
ing  several  capitals  of  Corinthian  pillars;  and  upon  a  broken 
marble  tablet,  placed  in  a  wall,  I  noticed  part  of  an  inscription 
in  metre;  the  rest  of  the  characters  having  perished: 

.  .  IAYZINANAPAI1NIK 
.nPOKAONYMO  .  .  .... 

.  .  P02T020Y  .  ...... 

■  '  X  .  :/  : 

_  'rj/h:,  \ ... 

WBife  I  was  copying  this,  some  peasants  of  ilie  place  came 
to  me  with  Greek  medals.  They  were  all  of  copper,  in  high 
preservation,  and  all  medals  of  Ilium,  struck  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  -emperors/*  On  one  side  was  represented  the  figure 
of  Hector  combating,  with  his  shield  and  spear,  and  the  words 
EKTOPIA1BON  ;  and  upon  the  other,  the  head  either  of  Antoni¬ 
nus,  Faustina,  Severus,  or  some  later  Roman  emperor  or  em¬ 
press.  As  there  were  so  many  of  these  Iliean  medals,  I  asked 
where  they  Were  found ;  and  w7as  answered  in  modern  Greek, 

*  The  copper  coinage  of  Greece  was  not  in  use  until  toward  the  close  of  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesian  war.  It  Avas  first  introduced  at  Athens,  at  the  persuasion  of  one  Dio¬ 
nysius;  thence  called  XciAkovs  ;  according  to  Athenseus,  lib.  xv.  c.  3.  fck  lib.  iL  c.  12, 
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at  Palaio Callifat,  Old  Callifat,  a  short  distance  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  village,  in  the  plain  toward  the  east.*  I  begged  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  thither;  and  took  one  of  the  peasants  with  me  as  a 
guide. 

We  came  to  an  elevated  spot  of  ground,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  . level  plain  watered  by  the  Callifat  Osmack,  and 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  Shnoisian.  Here 
we  found,  not  only  the  traces,  but  also  the  remains  of  an  an¬ 
cient  citadel.  Turks  were  then  employed  raising  enormous 
blocks  of  marble,  from  foundations  surrounding  the  place;  pos¬ 
sibly  the  identical  works  constructed  by  Lysimaehus:  who 
fenced  new  Ilium  with  a  wall.  The  appearance  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  exhibited  that  colossal  and  massive  style  of  architecture 
which  bespeaks  the  masonry  of  the  early  ages  of  Grecian  his¬ 
tory.  All  the  territory  within  these  foundations  was  covered 
by  broken  pottery,  whose  fragments  were  part  of  those  ancient 
vases  now  held  in  such  high  estimation.  Here  the  peasants 
said  they  found  the  medals  they  had  offered  to  us,  and  most 
frequently  after  heavy  rains.  Many  had  been  discovered  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  excavations  made  there  by  the 
Turks,  who  were  removing  the  materials  of  the  old  founda¬ 
tions,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  works  at  the  Dardanelles. 
As  these  medals,  bearing  indisputable  legends  to  designate  the 
people  by  whom  they  w  ere  fabricated,  have  also,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  discovery,  a  peculiar  connexion  with  the 
ruins  here,  they  may  be  considered  as  indicating,  with  tolera¬ 
ble  certainty,  the  situation  of  the  city  to  which  they  belonged. 
Had  we  observed,  in  our  route  from  Tchiblack,  precisely  the 
line  of  direction  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  continued  a  due 
course  from  east  to  west,  instead  of  turning  toward  the  south 
hi  the  Simoisian  plain  to  visit  the  village  of  Callifat,  we  should 
have  terminated  the  distance  he  has  mentioned,  of  thirty  sta¬ 
dia,  (as  separating  the  city  from  the  village  of  the  Iliensians) 
by  the  discovery  of  these  ruins.  They  may  have  been  the 
same  w  hich  Kauffer  noticed  in  his  map,f.  by  the  title  of  Ville 
de  Constantine ;  but  evidently  appear  to  be  the  remains  of 
New  Ilium  ;  whether  we  regard  the  testimony  afforded  by  their 
situation,  as  accordant  with  the  text  of  Strabo;  or  the  dis- 

*  Every  traveller  who  has  visited  Greece  will  he  aware  of  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
fiting  by  the  mention  of  the  word  Palaio ,  as  applied  to  the  name  of  any  place.  It  is 
a  never-failing  indication  of  the  site  of  some  ancient  city  ;  and  so  it  proved  in  the 
present  instance. 

t  See  the  map  published  by  Arrdwsmith  of  Tke  Plain  of  Troy ,  from  an  origin^ 
design  by  Kauifer„  ■ 
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covei y  there  made  of  medals  of  the  city.  Once  in  possession 
of  this  important  point,  a  light  breaks  in  upon  the  dark  laby- . 
riiith  of  Troas ;  we  stand  with  Strabo  upon  the  very  spot 
whence  he  deduced  his  observations  concerning  other  objects 
in  the  district ;  looking' down  upon  the  Sirrioisian  plain,  and 
viewing  the  junction  of  two  rivers  (‘‘one  flowing  toward 
Sigeum,  and  the  other  toward  Rhaeteum,”  precisely  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  him)  in  front  of  the  Iiiensian  city  :  being  guided,  at 
the  same  time,  to  Callicdlone,  the  village  of  the  Ilieans,  and  the 
sepulchres  of  /Esyetes,  Batieia,  and  lius,  by  the  due  he  has 
afforded.  From  the  natural  or  artificial  elevation  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  on  which  the  city  stood,  (an  insulated  object  in  the  plain) 
we  beheld  almost  every  landmark  to  which  that  author  has 
alluded.  The  splendid  spectacle  presented  toward  the  west 
by  the- snow-clad  top  of  Samothrace,  towering  behind  I  moms, 
would  baffle  every  attempt  of  delineation  :  it  rose  with  inde¬ 
scribable  grandeur  to  a  height  beyond  all  I  had  seen  for  a  long 
time;  and  while  its  etherial  summit  shone  with  inconceivable 
brightness  in  a  sky  without  a  cloud,  seemed,  notwithstanding  its 
remote  situation,  as  if  its  vastness  would  overwhelm  all  Troas, 
should  an  earthquake  heave  it  from  its  base.  Nearer  to  the 
eye  appeared  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  and  Sige-um.  On 
the  south,  (he  tomb  of  /Esyetes,  by  the  road  leading  to  Alexan¬ 
dria  Troas  and  less  remote  the  Seamander,  receiving  Simois, 
or  Calljfat  Water ,  at  the  boundary  of  the  Simoisian  plain. — 
Toward  the  east,  the  Throsmos,  with  the  sepulchres  of  Batieia 
and  Ilus  :  and  far  beyond,  in  the  great  chain  of  Ida,  Gargarus 
opposed  to  Samothrace, f  dignified  by  equal  if  not  superior  al¬ 
titude,  and  beaming  the  same  dcgiee  of  splendour  from  the 
snows  by  which  it  was  invested. 

V 

*  'O  vuv  5uxv6/i£Vos  tou  At cruritou  "rdepos  xam  thv  tis  ’  Akz%eLvdptiav  6<5ov. 

St  mb.  Gebgr.  lib.  xiii.  p  863.  Ed.  Ox. 

p  it  is  only  by  viewing  the  stupendous  prospect  afforded  in  these  classical  regions, 
that  any  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  Homer’s  powers  as  a  painter  ,  and  of  the  ac¬ 
curacy  which  distinguishes  what  Mr.  Wood  (Essay  on  Homer,  p.  132.)  terms  his 
u. celestial  geography .”  Neptune  placed  on  the  top  of  Samothrace,  commanding  a. 
prospect  of  Ida,  Troy,  and  the  fleet,  observes  Jupiter,  upon  Gargarus,  turn  bis  back 
upon  Troas.  What  is  intended  by  this  averted  posture  of  the  god, Mother  than  that 
Gargarus  was  partially  concealed  by  a  cloud,  while  Samothrace  remained  Unveiled; 
a  circumstance  so  often  realized  ?  All  the  march  of  Juno,  from  Olympus,  by  Pieria 
and  iEmathia,  to  Athos  :  from  Athos,  by  sea,  to  Lemnos;  and  thence  to  Imbros  and 
Gargarus  ;  is  a  correct  delineation  of  the  striking  face  of  nature,  in  which  the  pictu¬ 
resque  wildness  and  grandeur  of  realscenery  is  further  adorned  by  asublirtie  poetical 
fiction.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  Homer  must  have  lived  in  the.  neighbourhood  of 
Troy;  that  he  borrowed  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  (as  stated  by  Mr:  Wood,  p.  182} 
from  ocular  examination;  and  the  action  of  it,  from  the  prevailing  tradition  of 
tunes. 
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Ford  of  the  Mender — Fountains  of  Bonarbashy — -their  Temper¬ 
ature— Possible  Allusion  to  them  in  Homer— Antiquities  of 
Bonarh ashy -Heights  called  the  Acropolis- Ancient  Tumuli — 
Probable  Origin  of  the  supposed  Acropolis— Observations  by 
the  Polar  Star— Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  Mender — Ba¬ 
salt  Pillars— JEnia — Remarkable  Tomb • — Plain  of  Beyra - 
mitch —  Tufkmanle — Bonarh  ashy  of  Bcyrandtch —  W arm 
Springs — Beyramitch—A  nt  iqu  ities — Kuchunlil  Tepe—  T cm- 
fie  and  Altars  of  Jupiter — Ev^illar— Ascent  to  the  Summit 
of  Gar  gams— Oratories  of  Hermits — View  from  the  highest 
Point  of  the  Mountain— Errors  in  the  Geography  of  the 
Country— Appearance  of  the  l decani  Chain  toward  Ledum- 
Dangerous  Situation  of  the  Author . 

It  was  now  time  to  visit  Bonarbashy,  a  place  of  which  so 
much  has  beet!  written  and  said.  It  had  long  been  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  object  io  sight ;  and  appeared  at  a  distance  toward  the 
south-east,  upon  an  eminence  commanding  a  very  extensive 
view  of  all  Troas.  Returning,  therefore,,  to  Callifat  we  took 
the  ordinary  road  to  it  from  Kmin-kal and  soon  arrived  at  a 
ford  of  the  Mender;  at  this  time  so  broad  and  deep,  that  we 
were  glad  to  hail  some  Turks  at  a  considerable  distance  upon 
the  opposite  shore,  and  ask  if  it  were  passable.  They  answer¬ 
ed  in  the  affirmative;  but  we  narrowly  escaped  being  carried 
off,  horses  and  all,  by  the  torrent.  We  rode  quite  up  to  the 
girths,  across  a  place  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  current 
was  extremely  rapid.  It  reminded  me  of  those  rivers  in  the 
north  of  Sweden,  which  fall  into  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia.  It 
was  at  tins  ford  that  my  friend  Mr.  Gel],  in  a  very  different 
season  of  the  year,  was  in  danger  of  losing  all  the  fruits  ot  his 
journey,  by  letting  his  papers  fall  info  the  river.*  He  stated 
the  breadth  of  it  as  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  In 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  it  inundates  all  the  neighbouring 

Topography  of  Troy.,  p.  15.  See  also  the  very  accurate  representation  of  the 
Ford,  with  a  view,  from  it,  of  Bonarbashy,  in  the  24th  plate,  p.  70.  of  the  same  work. 
I  am  able  and  anxious  to  bear  ample  testimony  to  Mr.  G ell’s  accurac;,  ,  in  ail  the  en¬ 
gravings  which  have  been  made  from  his  drawings.  We  were  together  in  Constantino¬ 
ple,  in  1800,  and  both  visited  Troas  in  the  following  year.  Our  journey  took  place  in 
March,  3801  ;  Mr.  Gell  did  not  arrive  until  December. 

e  2 
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territory ;  and  the  marks  of  such  ao  inundation,  caused  by  the 
branches  of  trees,  reeds,  and  rushes,  left  by  the  water  on  the 
land,  were  visible  a  considerable  distance  from  its  banks,  at  the 
time  we  passed.  It  has  been  usual  to  consider  this  river  bear¬ 
ing  every  character  of  the  Scamander,  as  the  Simois  of  Homer, 
for  which  1  can  find  no  authority  whatsoever  :*  indeed,  there  is 
positive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  All  the  principal  battles  of 
Homer  were  fought  either  on  the  banks  of  the  Simois,  or  very 
near  it ;  that  is  to  say,  within  the  Simoisian  plain.  Homer,  enu¬ 
merating  the  rivers  brought  to  act  against  the  Grecian  rampart^ 
thus  characterizes  the  Simois : 

- - — Thy  stream, 

“  Simois,  whose  banks  with  helmets  and  with  shields 
“  Were  strew’d,  and  chiefs  of  origin  divine.” 

If  then  we  can  point  out  any  other  passage  which  decides 
the  position  of  the  Scamander  with  regard  to  the  Simois,  we 
may  identify  the  two  rivers,  without  any  reference  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  origin,  merely  by  the  geography  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Such  a  passage  occurs  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  it  is  recorded  of  Hector,  that 

- — — on  the  left  of  all  the  war, 

“  He  fought  beside  Scamander” - 

The  Scamander  being  therefore  on  the  left  of  the  Trojan  army, 
and  the  battle  in  the  Simoisian  plain,  having  in  front  the  Gre¬ 
cian  camp  and  the  sea,  the  nature  of  the  territory  is  sufficient 
to  decide  the  relative  position  of  the  two  rivers.  The  scene  of 
action  can  only  be  reconciled  with  the  plain  of  Calljfat  Osmack , 
bounded  on  the  left,  to  a  person  facing  the  Hellespont,  by  the 
Mender  ;f  which  river  as  necessarily  is  proved  to  have  been  the 
Scamander  of  Homer. 

*  It  is  quite  amusing  to  observe  the  freedom  of  citation  and  palpable  errors,  which 
have  been  tolerated.  In  Mons.  Chevalier’s  Description  of  the  Plain  of  Troy ,  we  find 
the  author  (p.  3.)  supporting  the  following  observations,  by  references  to  the  test  of 
Homer  :  1 1  .shall  distinguish  the  impetuous  course  of  the  rapid  Simois,  and  the  limpid 
stream  of  the  divine  Scamander.”  In  the  margin,  the  reader  is  directed  to  the  12th 
book  of  the  Iliad,  v.  21,  22;  the  21st,  v.  307  ;  the  7th,  v*  329;  and  also  to  the  12th,  v. 
21,  &c.  for  authorities  concerning  the  epithets  thus  given  to  the  tworivers.  If  he 
takes  for  granted  the  fidelity  of  M.  Chevalier,  it.  is  all  very  well ;  but  the  slightest  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  passages  referred  to,  dispels  the  illusion.  Nothing  is  there  said, 
.either  of  impetuous  and  rapid  Simois,  or  of  the  limpid  stream  of  the  Scamander.  Yet 
the  same  author  had  found  in  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  under  the  article  ‘  Scamander, ’  (see 
p,  48)  that  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  met  with  the  fate  of  Mr.  Gell’s  Journals, 
which  we  also  narrowly  escaped,  in  fordiDg  the  torrent  of  the  Mender. 

f  Mr.  Wood  (Essay  on  Homer,  p.  89. )  was  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  admitting  the  Simois  to  be  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Scamander,  by  the  remarks 
made  upon  Mr.  Pope’s  map,  in  which  the  engraver  had  reversed  the  position,  not 
only  01  the  rivers,  but  also  of  the  two  promontories,  Rhaetewn  and  Sigeum;  ”  so 
that”  says  he,  “  the  Scamander  runs  on  that  side  of  Troy  which  belongs  to  the  Simois” 
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After  having  passed  the  ford,  we  galloped  up  to  the  agha's 
mansion  at  Bonarbashy,  the  name  of  which  place,  literally  trans¬ 
lated,  signifies  6  The  head  of  the  springs.1*  Immediately  on  my 
arrival,  I  hastened  to  them,  keeping  a  thermometer  exposed 
and  pendent  the  whole  way,  as  the  sun  was  then  setting,  and  a 
avourable  opportunity  offered  for  an  accurate  investigation  of 
their  temperature.  Some  peasants  who  conducted  me,  related 
the  tradition  concerning  the  supposed  heat  and  cold  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  sources ;  one  only  being,  as  they  said,  a  hot  spring.  I  desired 
to  examine  that  first,  and  for  this  purpose  was  taken  to  a  place 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  agha’s  house  ;  to  the  most  distant  of 
the  several  springs ;  for  in  fact  there  are  many,  bursting  from 
different  crevices,  through  a  stratum  of  breccia ,  or  pudding- 
stone,  covered  by  a  superincumbent  layer  of  limestone.  From 
the  number  of  the  springs,  the  Turks  call  the  place  Kirk  Geuse , 
or  4  Forty  Eyes.1  I  then  asked  the  peasants  if  this  was  the  hot 
spring,  as  it  evidently  was  not  the  same  described  by  Mons. 
Chevalier.  They  replied,  that  its  greatest  heat  might  be  ob¬ 
served  during  winter,  and  therefore  that  it  must  be  now'  hot.f 
It  was  a  shallow  pool  of  water,  formed  by  the  united  product 
of  many  small  streams,  issuing  from  several  cavities  in  the  rock 
I  have  mentioned.  This  pool  was  quite  overshadowed  by 
some  distant  hills,  behind  which  the  sun  was  then  setting ;  it  was 
therefore  a  proper  time  for  ascertaining  the  temperature,  both 
of  the  air  and  the  water.  A  north  wind  had  prevailed  during 
the  day,  but  the  sky  had  been  more  than  usually  serene,  and 
without  a  cloud :  not  a  breath  of  air  was  then  stirring.  I  first 
tried  the  water  with  my  hand  ;  it  felt  warm,  and  even  the  rock 
near  and  above  the  surface  of  the  water  was  sensibly  affected  by 
heat.  I  then  had  recourse  to  my  thermometer  ;  it  was  graduated 
according  to  the  scale  of  Celsius;  but  I  shall  give  the  result 
according  to  the  corresponding  elevation  of  Fahrenheit;  being 
more  adapted  to  common  observation  in  England.  When  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  external  air,  the  mercury  stood  at  48°  ;  or  sixteen 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  I  then  placed  it  in  one  of 
the  crevices  whence  the  water  issued,  so  as  to  immerse  both  the 
tube  and  scale :  in  two  minutes,  the  mercury  rose  to  62°,  and 
there  remained.  I  then  tried  the  same  experiment  in  all  the 
other  crevices,  and  found  the  heat  of  the  water  the  same,  although 

*  Places  are  named  in  Wales  exactly  after  the  same  manner;  as,  Pen  tre  fynnyn 

'The,  head  of  tke  three  springs.' 

f  Almost  the  only  winter  the  Turks  had  in  1801  was  during  the  month  of  March, 
The  peasants  believe  the  heat  to  be  greater  at  that  season  of  the  year,  merely  because 
the  external  air  is  colder.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  always  the  same. 
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the  temperature  of  the  external  air  was  lowered  to  47Q.  F  tom 
hence  I  proceeded  to  the  hot  spring  of  M.  Chevalier ;  and  could 
not  ayoid  being  struck  by  the  plausible  appearance  it  offered, 
for  those  who  wished  to  find  here  a  hot  and  cold  spring,  as 
fountains  of  the  Scamander.  It  gushes  perpendicularly  out  of 
the  earth,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  a  marble  and  granite  reser¬ 
voir,  and  throwing  up  as  much  water  as  the  famous  fountain  of 
Holy  well  in  Flintshire.  Its  surface  seems  vehemently  boiling  ; 
and  during  cold  'weather,  the  condensed  vapour  above  it  causes 
the  appearance  of  a  cloud  of  smoke  over  the  well.  The  mar¬ 
ble  and  granite  slabs  around  it  are  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  its 
appearance,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  trees,  is  highly  pictu¬ 
resque.  The  mercury  had  now  fallen,  in  the  external  air,  to 
46°,  the  sun  being  down;  but  when  the  thermometer  was  held 
under  water,  it  rose  as  before,  to  62°.  Notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  this  spring,  fishes  were  seen  sporting  in  the  reservoir. 
When  held  in  the  stream  of  either  of  the  two  channels  which 
conduct  the  product  of  these  springs  into  a  marsh  below,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  diminished,  in  proportion  to  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  source  w  hence  it  flow  ed.  I  repeated  similar  ob¬ 
servations  afterward,  both  at  midnight,  and  in  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  sunrise;  but  always  with  the  same  results.  Hence  it  is 
proved,  that  the  fountains  of  Bonarbashy  are  warm  springs;  of 
which  there  are  many,  of  different  degrees  of  temperature,  in 
all  the  district  through  which  the  Mender  flows,  from  Ida  to  the 
Hellespont.  That  the  two  channels  which  convey  them  toward 
the  Scamander  may  have  been  the  aoiai  xiHrAi  of  Homer, # 
is  at  least  possible :  and  when  it  is  considered,  that  a  notion 
still  prevails  in  the  country,  of  one  being  hot,  and  the  other  cold  ; 
that  the  women  of  the  place  bring  rdl  their  garments  to  be  w  ashed 
in  these  springs,  not  according  to  the  casual  visits  of  ordinary 
industry,  but  as  an  ancient  and  established  custom,  in  tiie  exer¬ 
cise  of  which  they  proceed  with  all  the  pomp  and  songs  of  a 
public  ceremony  ;  it  becomes  perhaps  probable, f  The  remains 
of  customs  belonging  to  the  most  remote  ages  are  discernible  in 
the  shape  and  construction  of  the  wicker  cars,  in  which  the 
linen  is  brought  upon  these  occasions,  and. which  are  used  all 

*The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  words  of  the  Venetian  scholiast,  upon 
II.  X.  148.  “  Two  fountains  ./Vom  the  Scamander  rise  in  the  plain  ;  bat  the  fountains 
(g/’the  Scamander  are  not  in  the  plain.” 

1  The  full  description  of  such  a  ceremony  occurs  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
where  it  is  related,  that  the  daughter  of  Alcinous,  with  all  the  maidens  of  her  train, 
proceeds  to  wash  the  linen  of  her  family.  According  to  Pausanias,  there  was  an  an¬ 
cient  picture  to  be  seen  in  his  time,  in  which  this  subject  was  represented 
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over  this  country.  In  the  first  view  of  them,  I  recognised  the 
form  of  an  ancient  car,  of  Grecian  sculpture,  in  the.  Vatican 
collection  at  Rome;  and  which,  although  of  Parian  marble,  had 
been  carved  to  resemble  wicker-work;  while  its  wheels  were 
an  imitation  of  those  solid  circular  planes  of  timber  used  at  this 
day  in  Troas,  and  in  many  parts  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  for 
the  cars  of  the  country.  They  are  expressly  described  by 
Homer,  in  the  mention  made  of  Priam’s  litter,  when  the  king 
commands  his  sons  to  bind  on  the  chest,  or  coffer,  w  hich  was  of 
wicker-work,  upon  the  body  of  the  carriage.* 

Returning  to  the  house  of  the  agha,  the  prospect  of  the 
plain  was  becoming  dim  in  the  twilight  Samothraee  still  ap^ 
peered  ;  and  as  the  moon  rose  over  all,  the  minuter  traces  of 
the  scene  were  no  longer  discernible  ;  but  the  principal  objects, 
io  fine  distinct  masses,  remained  long  visible. 

In  the  morning  I  observed  a  number  of  antiquities  in  and 
about  the  place,  such  as  fragments  of  Doric  arid  Ionic  pillars  of 
marble,  some  columns  of  granite,  broken  bas-reliefs,  and,  in 
short,  those  remains  so  profusely  scattered  over  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  country  ;  serving  to  prove  the  number  of  cities  and  tem¬ 
ples,  once  the  boast  of  Troas,  without  enabling  us  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  any  one  of  them.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  some  ancient  town  was  originally  situated  at  Bonar- 
bashy ;  not  only  by  these  remains,  but  by  the  marks  of  ancient 
turrets,  as  of  a  citadel,  in  the  soil  immediately  behind  the  house 
of  the  agha.  The  reliques  of  very  ancient  pavement  may 
also  be  observed  in  the  street  of  the  village  ;  and  in  the  front 
of  it,  upon  a  large  block  of  Parian  marble,  used  as  a  seat,  near 
the  mosque,  Mr.  Walpole  observed  a  curious  inscription,  which 
is  here  subjoined,  in  an  extract  from  his  Journal.-}- 

*  Iliad  Q.  This  wicker  chest,  being  movable,  Is  used  or  not,  as  circumstances 
may  require- 

t  “  I  shall  here  give  an  inscription  which  I  copied  at  Bonarbashy,  and  which  has 
never  yet  been  published.  It  is  on  a  piece  of  marble,  now  serving  as  a  seat,  and  very 
interesting,  being  found  on  the  supposed  site  of  Troy  ;  but  to  what  city  of  the  Troad 
it  belonged,  cannot  be  determined  from  any  fact  mentioned  in  it.  From  the  omission 
of  the  I’ujra  adscript,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  (See  Chishulh 
Antiq.  Asiat .)  and  a  form  of  expression  precisely  similar  to  one  in  the  inscription  If 
to  be  found  in  the  answer  of  the  Romans  to  the  Teians,  in  Chishull,  p.  102. 

.....  E  N  TI A  N  T  IK  A  TPHITEP I T  H  2 

nPOXTOeEIONETXEBEIAX 

KAIMA  AtXT  ATIPOXTHN  A0HNAN 

EKTHXnPOTEPONrPA^ElXHX 

EniXTOAHXnPOXTMAXnE 

IT  E I2MA 1 II A  2I4>  AN  E  P  O  N II E 
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At  a  distance  from  Bonarbashy,  and  not  in  any  way  connected 
either  with  the  antiquities  there,  or  with  the  place  itself,  are 
the  heights,  which  recent  travellers,  and  several  of  my  parti¬ 
cular  friends,  after  the  example  of  M.  Chevalier,  have  thought 
proper  to  entitle  the  acropolis  of  ancient  Troy.  Not  having  ! 
oiy  own  mind  satisfied  upon  the  subject,  I  should  be  extreme¬ 
ly  deficient  in  duty  to  my  readers,  if  any  sense  of  private  re¬ 
gard  induced  me  to  forego  the  stronger  claim  they  have  to  my 
sincerity.  Having  already  shown  the  nature  of  the  error  con¬ 
cerning  the  source  of  the  Scamander,  which  first  induced  M. 
Chevalier  to  adapt  appearances  at  Bonarbashy  to  the  history 
of  Ilium,  I  am  particularly  called  upon  to  point  out  his  other 
misrepresentations.  One  of  the  most  glaring  is  that  which 
concerns  the  temperature  of  the  springs  another  is  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  heights  to  which  1  now  allude,  as  a  part  of  the 
chain  of  Mount  Ida,  although  seperated  from  it  by  the  whole 
plain  of  Beyramitcb,  which  intervenes  toward  the  east ;  and  a 
third,  that  of  representing  the  heights  to  which  the  supposed 
acropolis  belonged,  as  a  continuation  of  the  ascent  on  which 
Bonarbashy  is  placed  ;  so  that  the  reader  supposes  a  gradual 
rise  to  take  place  from  what  he  has  defined  as  the  relative  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  lower  to  the  upper  city  ;  although  a  deep  and 
rocky  dingle  intervenes,  never  yet  subjected  to  any  effort  of 
human  labour,  which  might  serve  to  connect  the  two  places  with 
each  other.  The  antiquities  on  these  heights  are  certainly  very 
remarkable,  and  worthy  every  degree  of  attention  a  traveller 
can  bestow  upon  them.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  their 
appearance. 

Proceeding  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  sloping 
eminence  on  which  Bonarbashy  is  situated,  we  crossed  the  din¬ 
gle  %I  have  mentioned;  and  then  began  to  climb  the  steep,  on 
which  it  has  been  supposed  the  citadel  of  Priam  stood.  Upon 
the  very  edge  of  the  summit,  and,  as  it  were,  hanging  over  it, 
is  an  ancient  tumulus,  constructed  entirely  of  stones,  heaped, 
after  the  ordinary  manner,  into  a  conical  shape,  and  of  the 
usual  size  of  such  sepulchres  :  this,  although  various,  may  be 
averaged  according  to  a  circumference,  for  the  base,  equal  to 

“  This  inscription  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  a  message  to  the  citizens  or  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  the  place  ;  and  the  writer  refers  in  it  to  something  formerly  addressed  to 
them  concerning  piety  toward  the  gods,  hut  particularly  toward  Minerva;  and  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  oxen,  which  may  have  been  offered  up  to  the.  goddess ;  as  Xerxes, 
we  find  from  Herodotus,  .sacrificed  to  her,  when  at  Troy,  a  thousand  oxen  ; 
l@uo‘£  'xAi’cds  Pous.”  fVulpole's  MS.  Journal . 

“  The  one  of  these  sources  is  in  reality  warm,  &c.  and  the  other  is  always 
cold."1  Chevalier's  Descript,  of  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  J27. 
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no  hundred  yards;  and  these  are  nearly  the  dimensions  of  the 
base  of  this  tumulus,  which  has  been  called  the  tomb  of  Hector. * * * §• 
That  this  name  has  been  inconsiderately  given,  will  be  evident 
from  the  statement  of  a  single  fact ;  namely,  that  it  stands  on 
the  outside  of  the  remains,  insignificant  as  they  are,  of  the  wall 
once  surrounding  the  bill  on  which  it  is  placed  ;  although  that 
wall  has  been  described  as  the  ancient  inclosure  of  the  supposed 
citadel.  The  evidence  of  one  is  therefore  nearly  sufficient  to 
contradict  the  other;  for,  although  Homer  is  not  explicit  as  to 
the  situation  of  Hector’s  tomb,  there  is  every  other  reason  to 
suppose  it  was  erected  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  But  there 
are  other  tumuli  upon  these  heights,  equally  entitled,  by  their 
size  and  situation,  to  the  distinction,  so  hastily  bestowed  upon 
this.  It  will  therefore  be  curious  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  its 
present  appellation,  and  show  how  very  little  foundation  it 
had  in  reality.  This  tumulus  has  been  formed  entirely  of 
loose  stones,|  and  the  coincidence  of  such  a  circumstance  with 
Homer’s  description  of  the  tomb  of  Hector,  was  deemed  a  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  of  discovery  as  to  the  identity  of  the  tomb  itself. J; 
A  little  further  attention,  however,  to  these  monuments,  would 
have  proved  that  they  were  all  constructed  after  the  same 
manner  ;  the  stones  of  the  other  tumuli  being  only  concealed 
from  observation  by  a  slight  covering  of  soil.  From  this  spot 
the  whole  Isle  of  Tenedos  is  in  view,  and  a  most  magnificent 
prospect  of  the  qourse  of  the  Scamander  to  the  sea,  with  all 
Troas,  and  every  interesting  object  it  contains;  This  considera¬ 
tion,  o  together  with  the  remarkable  character  of  the  hill  itself, 
surrounded  by  precipices  above  the  riyer.ll  and,  still  more,  the 
erroneous  opinions  entertained  of  the  springs  at  Bonarbashy, 
superseded  every  objection  urged  concerning  its  distance  from 
the  coast,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  such  a 
position  of  the  city  with  the  account  given  by  Homer  of  the 

*It  is  ninety-three  yards  in  circumference. 

f  Here  we  found  a  new  species  of  orchis ,  which  we  have  called  orchis  heroica. 
Orchis  labdlo  emarginatoy  obcordato  latissimo  :  petalis  suberectis  vvato  oblongis ;  brae*- 
ids  germine  longioribus :  cornu  ads cendente  subulnio  genuine  breviofe  :  J'olois  carinatis 
subensifo-'mibus :  bulbis  ovatis.  ,  By  the  side  of  it  grew  ornithogalum  hdeum,  or  yellow 
star  of  Bethlehem ;  and  hyacinihus  racemosus,  the  grape  hyacinth.  On  other  parts  of 
these  heights  we  found,  moreover,  a  new  species  of  cardamine ^  which  has  received 
the  name  of  cardamine  tenella.  The  following  is  the  description  of  it ;  Cardamine fo - 
His  simplicibus,  ternatis,  pinnatisque  ciliatis  pilosis:  foliolis  basi  inaqualibus  snbreni - 
formibus  :  siliqvis  linear ibus  l ongis*  Other  plants,  interesting  only  in  their  locality* 
were,  anemone  apennina ,  teucrium  polium ,  anemone  hortensis ,  and  sedum  cepcea. 

|  Iliad  Q.  See  also  Chevalier's  Descriptiort ,  &c.  p.  125. 

§  “  Est  in  conspectu  Tenedos.”. - 

ij  Whence  the  Trojans  were  invited  to  cast  down  the  Grecian  horse. 
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manner  in  which  Hector  was  pursued  around  its  walls  by 
Achilles.* 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  paces  from  the  tumulus, 
called  by  Chevalier,  and  others,  the  tomb  of  Hector,  is  a  se« 
cond;  a  more  regular  and  more  considerable  artificial  heap  of 
the  same  nature,  and  in  every  respect  having  a  better  title  to 
the  name  bestowed  upon  the  first.  The  base  of  this  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  yards  in  circumference.  An  hundred 
and  forty-three  paces  further  on,  upon  the  hill,  is  a  third,  the 
circumference  of  whose  base  measured  ninety  yards.  Names 
have  been  already  bestowed  upon  them  all;  the  first  being  call¬ 
ed,  as  before  stated,  the  tomb  of  Hector ;  the  second,  that  of 
Priam  ;  and  the  third,  that  of  Paris.  After  passing  these  tu¬ 
muli,  appear  the  precipices  flanking  the  southeastern  side  of 
the  hill  above  the  Scamander,  which  winds  around  its  base. — - 
So  much  has  been  already  written  and  published  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  minute  in  describing 
every  trace  of  human  labour  upon  this  hill.  The  extent  of  its 
summit  is  eight  hundred  and  fifty  yards :  its  breadth,  in  the 
widest  part,  equals  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  foun¬ 
dations  of  buildings,  very  inconsiderable  in  their  nature,  and, 
with  no  character  of  remote  antiquity,  may  be  discerned  in 
several  parts  of  it :  the  principal  of  these  are  upon  the  most 
elevated  spot  toward  the  precipices  surrounding  its  southeast¬ 
ern  extremity ;  where  the  appearances,  as  w  ell  of  the  soil  as 
of  masonry,  certainly  indicate  the  former  existence  of  some  an¬ 
cient  superstructure.  But  the  remains  are  not  of  a  description 
even  to  ascertain  the  site  of  a  Roman  citadel :  they  seem  rather 
to  denote  one  of  the  retreats  of  those  numerous  pirates  which  in 
different  ages  have  infested  the  Hellespont ;  and  whose  disper¬ 
sion.  £u  the  time  of  .Brusus  Caesar,  gave  occasion  to  the  memo¬ 
rial  of  gratitude  before  noticed,  as  inscribed  upon  one  of  the 
marbles  we  removed  from  the  ruins  at  Halil  Eliy.f  This  re¬ 
mark  applies  solely  to  the  buildings.  The  tumuli  upon  these 
heights  undoubtedly  relate  to  a  very  different  period:  and 
whether  their  history  may  be  carried  back  to  the  events  of 
the  Trojan  war,  or  to  the  settlement  of  Milesian  colonies  upon 
the  coast  is  a  point  capable  of  some  elucidation,  w  henever 
future  travellers  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  their  in¬ 
terior. 

*  Iliad  X’,  Some,  misled  by  Virgil,  (iEn.  I. ”487.)  have  affirmed  that  Achilles 
dragged  the  body  of  fleeter  thrice  round  the  city, 
f  See  the  preceding  chapter,  p,  51. 
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Thus  far  of  Bonarbashy,  its  springs  and  its  antiquities.— 
Baring  the  rest  of  our  residence  in  the  place,  we  made  several 
excursions  into  the  plain,  revisiting  the  objects  before  describ¬ 
ed.  I  crossed  the  whole  district,  in  different  directions,  not 
less  than  seventeen  times  ;  bat  have  preferred  giving  the  reader 
the  result  of  my  observations  in  a  continued  narration  rather 
than  in  the  exact  order  of  their  occurrence  ;  as  this  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  have  introduced  superfluous  and  wearisome  repeti¬ 
tions.*  I  took  the  following  bearings  by  the  polar  star.  Due 
north  of  Bonarbashy  stands  the  hill  of  Tchiblack.  To  the  west 
lies  Tenedos ;  and  in  the  same  line,  nearer  to  the  eye,  is  the 
tomb  of  zEsyeies.  The  springs  are  toward  the  south;.  and  the 
tumuli,  upon  the  heights  behind  Bonarbashy,  to  the  southeast 
Lemnos,  and  a  line  of  islands,  are  seen  from  the  heights,  bear¬ 
ing  from  southeast  toward  the  northwest. 

On  the  eighth  ©f  March,  the  memorable  day  on  which  our 
troops  under  General  Abercrombie  were  landed  m  Egypt,  and 
while  that  event  was  actually  taking  place,  we  left  Bonarbashy, 
determined,  if  possible*  to  trace  the  Mender  to  its  source,  in 
Blount  Ida,  about  forty  miles  up  the  country.  Distances  in  Tur¬ 
key  being  everywhere  estimated  according  to  the  number  of 
hours  in  which  caravans  of  camels,  preceded  by  an  ass,  are  occu¬ 
pied  in  performing  them,  the  reader  is  requested  to  consider  every 
such  hour  as  equivalent  to  three  of  our  English  miles.  After  ri¬ 
ding,  according  to  this  estimate,  an  hour  and  a  half  toward  the 
southeast,  we  descended  to  the  village  of  Araplar.  We  afterward 
proceeded  through  a  valley,  where  we  observed,  in  several  places, 
the  appearance  of  regular  basaltic  pillars.  Thence,  entering  a  de¬ 
file  of  the  mountains,  very  like  some  of  the  passes  in  the  Tirol, 
we  were  much  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery.  Shep¬ 
herds  were  playing  their  reed  pipes  among  the  rocks,  while 
herds  of  goats  and  sheep  were  browsing  on  the  herbage  near 
the  bed  of  the  torrent.  We  passed  a  place  called  Sarmo  said- 
diy  cupre ,  an  old  cemetery,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road. 
In  this,  by  way  of  gravestone,  was  placed  a  natural  basaltic 


%  During  these  excursions ,  I  collected  several  plants  which  deserve  notice.  Leon- 
i lice  kontopetaluni ,  or  true,  lion's  leaf,  flourished  in  different  parts  of  the  plain.  The 
blossoms  are  yellov/,  with  a  tinge  of  green,  in  large  leafy  bunches  ;  fhe  leaves  almost 
like  those  of  a  pseony,  and  the  root  of  a  bulb,  resembling  that  of  the  cyclamen,  but 
larger.  This  curious  and  beautiful  plant  is  not  yet  introduced  into  any  English  gar¬ 
den.  Also  scirpus  holoschxnus,  the  cluster- headed  clubrush .  This  is  found  in  England, 
upon  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  and  in  Devonshire.  Trifolium  unif  orum,  or  solitary 
flowered  trefoil .  Atr.actylis  humilis ,  the  dwarf  rayed  thistle.  Hypecoum  imberhc,.  tire 
* beardless  horned  cumin,  ’  described  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  Prodromes  to  Dr.  Sibthorpe’s 
Flora  Gmca.  A  nondescript  horned  cumin,  with  very  sharp  leaves,  and  much-branched 
flower- stalks.  The  popoy,  anemone  coronaria,  was  common  every  where, 
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pillar,  upright  in  the  soil,  among  fragments  of  others.  The  pil¬ 
lar  was  hexagonal ;  about  seven  feet  in  height,  and  ten  inches 
diameter  ;  of  hard  black  basalt,  without  any  horizontal  fis¬ 
sures,  like  those  seen  in  the  pillars  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway  in 
Ireland,  but  as  regular  in  its  sides  and  angles  as  the  finest  spe¬ 
cimen  of  crystalized  emerald.  Having  attended  particularly 
to  the  appearances  presented  by  basalt  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  in  lakes,  and  in  the  sea;  and  hav¬ 
ing  traced  them  almost  the  whole  way  from  the  north  coast  of 
Ireland,  through  all  the  Hebrides,  to  Iceland  ;  I  am  persuaded 
the  regularity  of  this  structure  is  entirely  owing  to  crystaliza- 
tion.  The  original  deposit  whence  the  pillars  in  this  place  were 
derived,  does  not  lie  far  from  the  road.  The  strata  on  each 
side  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  limestone ;  but  we  observ¬ 
ed  a  subjacent  bed  of  schisius,  containing  greenish  ashestus , 
like  that  found  on  the  western  coast  of  Inverness-shire  in  Scot¬ 
land.  A  wild  race  of  mountaineers  appeared  occasionally  de¬ 
scending  the  heights  into  the  defile;  or  seated  by  the  banks 
of  the  river,  with  sandals  on  their  feet,  made  of  undressed 
bulls’  hides,  bound  with  thongs  of  the  same  materials  around 
their  ancles  and  insteps.  Such  was  the  caliga ,  or  military  shoe, 
as  we  now  see  it  represented  on  Grecian  bronzes  and  medals  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  from  these  mountains  a  costume  might 
be  selected,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  the  people  in  the  same 
district,  over  whom  Alneas,  retiring  up  the  country,  is  said  to 
have  reigned,  after  the  capture  of  Troy  .#  At  four  hours’  dis¬ 
tance  from  Bonarbashv  we  came  to  the  town  of  Mne,  the 
./Eneia  of  Strabo,j  situated  upon  a  river  falling  into  the  Men¬ 
der,  which  Mr,  Wood  described  as  being  itself  the  Scamao- 
de r.J  The  appearanc  e  of  the  town  is  very  pleasing,  being  or¬ 
namented  with  cypresses,  and  backed  by  lofty  rocks  and  moun¬ 
tains.  We  were  surprised  in  finding  a  place  of  so  much  con¬ 
sequence  so  remotely  situated.  Its  remarkable  appellation, 
still  commemorating  the  name  of  Mneas ,  and  having  borne  the 
same  appellation  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  speaks  more  forcibly 
the  truth  of  the  story  of  Troy,  than  any  written  document.  It  is 
an  existing  evidence,  against  which  there  is  no  possible  appeal. 
Its  situation  exactly  corresponds  with  the  position  assigned  to 
it  by  Strabo,  who  relates  its  distance  from  Palw  Scepcis,  a  name 

*  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xiii.  p  873.  Ed.  Or. 

f  Ibid.  p.  BC9.1  <Ncrl  ySv  rnv  naA.awn|>iv  ,u?y  Alnias  Silxov  mnnuono! 
cmftias.  k.  r. 
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ako  preserved  in  the  modern  apppellation,  Esky  Skupshti* 
Upon  the  right  hand,  in  the  approach  to  ^Ene,  is  a  most  stu¬ 
pendous  tumulus,  called  Mnt  Tape,  literally  Mncas ’  Tomb . 
Some  Jews  called  it  also  Sov  ran  Tepe ,  or  Tomb  of  the  King . 
The  word  Sov'ran  has  been  perhaps  taken  from  the  Italian. 
Tape,  signifying,  in  Turkish,  an  heap  or  tomb,  is  evidently  the 
same  with  T :  and  tradition  seems  to  afford,  with  regard  to 
this  tomb,  as  good  foundation  for  believing  it  the  sepulchre  of 
^Eeeas,  as  Strabo  found  in  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scep¬ 
sis  for  his  royalty  in  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  J&ne  say 
they  find  medals  in  considerable  number :  we  could  hear  of. 
Bone,  however,  that  had  been  seen  of  gold  or  silver  ;  therefore 
these  medals  cannot  be  of  very  ancient  date.  In  the  wall  of 
the  Khan,  or  Inn,  I  observed  a  marble,  on  which  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  imperfect  inscription  : 

ATSIE 
O  n  A  T  H  P 

tomnhmeiok 
HSEAAKFTai 
FA  I  0'2- 

In  a  cemetery  dose  to  the  road  leading  from  M ne  to  Tupfi? 
fnanle ,  the  inhabitants  had  used  natural  as  well  as  artificial 
pillars  for  grave  stones.  We  saw  several  columns  of  basalt  up¬ 
right  in  the  earth,  mixed  with  others  of  granite.  There  were 
no  less  than  twelve  of  the  latter,  of  the  Doric  order.  This  part 
of  our  journey,  from  Mm  to  Turhnanle ,  conducted  us  through 
part  of  the  beautiful  plain  of  Beyramitch  ;  appearing  to  the 
eye  one  of  the  happiest  territories  in  nature,  cultivated  like  a 
garden,  regularly  inclosed,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  The 
distance  between  the  two  places  is  said  to  be  two  hours  and  a 
half.  We  frequently  met  camels  and  dromedaries,  and  observ¬ 
ed  buffaloes  everywhere  used  in  tillage.  The  road  in  some 
places  consisted  of  ancient  pavement,  to  a  considerable  extent. 
We  also  crossed  an  ancient  bridge.  Before  entering  Turk - 
manld ,  we  observed  the  appearances  of  mounds  heaped  upon 
the  soil,  together  with  a  few  granite  pillars,  some  of  which  were 
still  standing,  and  other  remains  denoting  the  site  of  some  an¬ 
cient  citadel  or  temple.  Various-  antiquities  may  be  noticed 

*  Fifty  stadia,  or  six  miles  and  a  quarter.  The  Greek  word  II<iA.c£i  and  the 
Turkish  Esky  have  the  same  signification.  The  Turks  often  translated  epithets  con¬ 
nected  with  the  names  of  places  into  their  own  language,  while  they  retained  the 
substantive  unaltered.  Thus  the  Pate  Scepsis  of  Strabo  still  bears  the  name  with 
tpeiB  of  Esky  Skupshu , 
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in  the  whole  of  this  route  fthey  are  very  abundant  in  and  abo# 
the  town  of  Turkman^.  As  we  drew  nigh  to  this  place,  the  i 
view  of  Gargams,  the  highest  of  all  the  chain  of  mountains  be- 
longing  to  Ida,  appeared  in  great  grandeur ;  but  so  invested 
•by  snow,  that  we  entertained  great  fear  of  being  unable  to 
reach  its  summit.  The  north  wind  blowing  at  the  same  time 
piercingly,  we  had  reason  to  apprehend  our  difficulties  would 
rather  increase  than  diminish.  We  continued  our  journey, 
however,  and  arrived  at  Turkmanle.  Here  we  experienced 
that  cleanly  hospitality,  and  simple  welcome,  often  character!-  i 
aing  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts.  Oui  host  receiv¬ 
ed  ns  in  a  large  and  airy  room,  upon  whose  spacious  hearth  he 
had  heaped  together  the  entire  trunks  of  trees,  all  of  which 
were  in  a  blaze.  A  sheep  was  instantly  hilled,  and  dressed  ; 
not  only  for  cor  present  meal,  but  to  serve  as  provision  for 
our  journey,  instead  of  torches  or  candles,  lighted  splinters 
of  wood  were  used.  The  interior  of  our  chamber  reminded 
us  of  the  halls  of  our  oldest  English  mansions ;  in  which  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  met  to¬ 
gether.  I  have  often  suspected  that  our  ancestors  borrowed 
the  style  of  their  dwelling  houses  from  the  east,  during  the  cru¬ 
sades.  The  custom  of  suspending  armour,  weapons,  and  in¬ 
struments  for  the  chacc,  upon  the  walls,  is  quite  oriental ;  so  is 
that  of  the  raised  platform,  for  superior  guests,  constituting  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  apartment.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  small  panneled  wainscot,  full  of  little  cupboards,  and  the  lat¬ 
ticed  windows,  nearer  to  the  roof  than  to  the  floor.  Several 
of  the  inhabitants  came  to  pay  their  respects,  and  welcome  the 
strangers.  They  had  never  before  seen  Englishmen  ;  but  they 
gave  us  an  account  of  certain  Frenchmen,  who  had  endeavour¬ 
ed,  without  success,  to  visit  the  top  of  Gargams,  which  they 
called  Kaztfaghy.  From  this  place  a  road  leads  to  Beyram , 
anciently  Asses,  upon  the  AdraWyttian  Gulph,  now  called 
Ydramit.  The  mins  of  Assos  were  described  to  us  as  sufficient 
to  employ  any  person  two  days  in  a  mere  survey.  Many  in¬ 
scriptions  are  said  to  exist  there,  hitherto  unobserved  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  travellers. 

Half  an  hour  after  leaving  Tuffcmanle  we  came  to  Bonar- 
baaliy  of  Beyramitch ,  the  second  place  we  had  seen  of  that 
name;  and  so  called,  like  the  first,  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
fountain  head  of  some  very  remarkable  warm  springs,  three  of 
which  gush  with  great  violence  from  artificial  apertures,  into  a 
marble  reservoir  entirely  constructed  of  ancient  materials*  v 
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!This  beautiful  bason  is  shaded  by  the  oldest  and  finest  oriental 
plane  trees.  Its  waters  take  their  course  into  the  plain,  where 
they  fall  into  the  Mender.  The  people  of  the  place  relate  the 
same  story  of  these  springs  as  of  the  others  at  Bonarbashy,  the 
supposed  site  of  Ilium.  They  affirm,  that  they  are  cold  in 
summer,  and  hot  in  winter,  when  it  is  said  smoke  ascends  from 
them.  The  frost  was  on  the  ground  at  the  same  time  we 
tasted  the  water,  which  was  quite  warm;  yet  buffaloes 
were  swallowing  it  greedily,  and  seemed  to  delight  in  the 
draught  they  made.  Its  temperature  is  probably  always  the 
same.  We  found  it  equal  to  69°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  shafts 
of  two  pillars  of  granite,  of  the  Doric  order,  stood,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  fountains:  and  half  the  operculum  of  a  marble 
soros*  lay  in  the  wall  above  them.  Peasants  brought  us  a  few 
barbarous  medals  of  the  lower  ages,  with  effigies  of  saints  and 
martyrs. 

An  hour  after  leaving  this  place  we  came  to  Beyramitch, 
a  city  belonging  to  the  pacha  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  present 
capital  of  all  Troas.  It  is  a  large  place  filled  with  shops.  The 
houses  seemed  better  built,  and  more  regularly  disposed  than 
in  Constantinople.  All  the  land  around  belongs  to  the  pacha 
before  mentioned,  whom  the  Porte  has  nearly  ruined  by  ex¬ 
torted  contributions.  In  the  yard  of  the  khan,  or  inn,  is  a 
marble  column,  exhibiting  a  style  of  the  Doric  order,  which  I 
have  observed  no  where  but  in  Troas.  Instead  of  being  fluted, 
the  shaft  is  bevelled,  so  as  to  present  a  polygonal  surface. 
Others,  of  the  same  kind,  were  among  the  antiquities  lying  on 
the  hill  at  Tchiblack.  This  column  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
bason,  serving  as  a  public  conduit,  wholly  constructed  of  an¬ 
cient  materials.  All  these,  together  with  an  astonishing  quan¬ 
tity  of  substances  for  building,  were  derived  from  ruius  lately 
discovered  upon  a  lofty  bill,  which  we  were  told  we  should 
pass  immediately  after  leaving  Beyramitch,  in  our  journey 
toward  the  source  of  the  Mender;  the  pacha  having  made  very 
considerable  excavations,  in  search  of  marbles,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials,  there  buried.  In  the  streets  of  Beyramitch  we  noticed 
more  than  one  soros  of  entire  blocks  of  granite,  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  procured  from  the  same  place.  One  of  the  in- 
habitants  told  us  he  had  recently  brought  from  thence  certain 

*  The  substitution  of  soros  for  sarcophagus  is  not  made  with  , the  smillest  disposition 
to  pedantry,  but  as  it  strictly  applies  to  the  ancient  Greek  tomb,  gome  remarks  up-v 

this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  following  chapter, 
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broken  pieces  of  sculpture,  to  which  we  should  be  'welcome,, 
if  wre  could  get  permission  from  the  pacha  for  their  removal 
This  we  afterward  obtained,  and  brought  them  to  England.* 
The  place  where  ail  these  antiquities  have  been  discovered 
is  rather  a  conical  mountain  than  a  hill,  bearing  the  name  of 
Kuchunlu  Tepe ,  at  two  hours’  distance  from  "Beyramitch,  to¬ 
ward  Gargarus.  Indeed,  it  has  been  placed  by  nature  so  as 
to  resemble  a  sort  of  advanced  position  at  the  base  of  that 
mountain,  immediately  beneath  its  summit  The  Mender,  or 
Scamander,  flows  at  its  foot  This  river  is  here  generally 
called  Kasdaghy,  from  the  name  now  given  to  Gargarus,  the 
mountain  whence  it  issues.  The  principal  site  of  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  upon  Kuchunlu  Tepe  is  about  half  way  up  the  side  of  the 
immense  cone  bearing  that  name  ;  but  very  remarkable  remains 
may  be  traced  thence  all  the  way  to  the  summit.  These  will 
be  described  in  the  sequel.  Having  arrived  at  the  base  of 
the  cone,  we  left  our  horses  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  as¬ 
cended  to  the  ruins.  The  first  appearance  that  struck  us  was 
an  oblong  area,  ninety-two  yards  long  and  fifty- four  wide, 
covered  with  fragments  of  terra  cotta ,  and  also  with  pieces  of 
ancient  glass,  such  as  broken  lachrymatories,  and  other  small 
vessels.  On  the  north  side,  part  of  a  wall  remained  by  which 
the  area  was  originally  inclosed,  about  fourteen  feet  in  height. 
The  w  ork  seemed  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Romans,  from  the 
baked  titles,  four  inches  thick,  and  the  cement  used  in  its 
construction.  On  the  western  extremity  of  the  area  were 
considerable  remains  of  baths,  whose  stuccoed  walls  and  ear¬ 
thenware  conduits  were  still  entire  in  several  places.  .  An  ex¬ 
cavation  had  been  made  by  the  Turks,  oji  the  south  side,  for 
the  stones  of  the  foundation,  to  the  depth  of  ^twenty-two  feet 
By  the  appearance  of  the  foundation,  the  walls,  on  this  side 
at  least,  were  double,  and  admitted  a  passage  between  them. 
Above  this  area  (perhaps  that  of  a  temple),  toward  the  north, 
were  tombs.  We  entered  an  arched  vault,  thirteen  yards 
long,  and  five  wide,  and  saw  near  it  the  remains  of  a  bath, 
w  anting  only  the  roof.  Here  lay  some  columns  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter,  among  pieces  of  broken  amphoree,  fragments  b£ 
'marble,  granite, -basalt,  -blue  chalcedony,  and  jasper.  The 

^They  are  ncfiv  in  the  vestibule  of  the  public  library  at  Cambridge  One  of  them 
represents  the  lower  half  of  a  female  figure,  the  drapery  of  which  is  exquisitely 
fine  :  the  other  is  a  bust  of  Juno, -in  Parian  marble.  See  “  Greek  Marbles  ”■  &c„.p.-  33, 
No.  XVI.  and p. 43.. No.-XXYl, 
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following  letters,  of  the  only  inscription  we  could  find,  on  a 
broken  slab  of  marble,  afford  no  other  information  than  that 
the  language  in  use  here  was  Grecian;  and  even  this  evidence 
:•  must  not  here  be  disregarded : 
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We  presently  came  to  the  cornice  of  a  Doric  entablature, 
of  such  prodigious  size,  that  our  artist,  Moos.  Preaux,  said  he 
had  seen  nothing  like  it  in  Athens.  There  were  other  Doric 
remains;  and  the  shaft  of  one  Corinthian  column,  twenty-two 
inches  diameter,  distinguished  from  the  Doric  in  having  the 
edges  of  the  canelure  flat  instead  of  sharp.  Higher  upon  the 
bill  we  found  the  remains  of  another  temple :  the  area  of  this 
measured  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  long,  and  forty-four 
wide.  Here  the  workmen  had  taken  up  about  a  hundred 
blocks  of  stone  and  marble  :  every  one  of  these  measured  five 
feet  eleven  inches  in  length,  and  was  eighteen  inches  thick. 
We  afterward  found  an  angle  of  the  foundation  of  this  temple; 
a  bath,  whose  roof  was  yet  entire;  and  another  fragment  df 
the  Doric  entablature  before  mentioned.  As  the  temples  of 
Jupiter  were  all  of  the  Doric  order,  it  is  very  probable,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  antiquity  of  these  works,  that  here  was  the 
-situation  of  the  temple  and  altars  of  Idsean  Jove,  mentioned  by 
Horn  erf*  by  TEschy lus,f  and  by  Plutarch. J  Their  situation 
with  respect  to  Gargarus,  precisely  agrees  with  Homer’s  de¬ 
scription.  According  to  Aeschylus,  they  wrere£N  x&Aini  nAmi; 
and  the  highest  point  of  all  the  Idsean  chain  extends  itself  into 
the  plain,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  hill  at  its  base,  upon 
which  these, ruins  appear,  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  Gargarus  itself. 
The  baths  point  out  the  history  of  the  place,  and  there  are 
warm  springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  original  temple  was, 
therefore,  probably,  a  very  ancient  one  of  Jupiter  Liberator^ 
situated  near  the  heights  of  Ida,  on  the  site  of  which,  in  later 
ages,  these  buildings  were  accumulated. 

*  Iliad,  a  47. 

:  f  iEschyl.  in  Niob.  V-id.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xii.  p.  530. 

t  Ilap&KUTiCtt  <5’  airrw  opos  "Ifo,  to  7rpoT4pov  51  wakGro  Potapov,  oirou  Aios  na\ 
•’M-nfpos  Ojwv  (3cojio!  T^xdvouaJV.  “  Adhaeret  ipsi  raons  Ide,  qui  prius  vocabatar 
'Gargarus,  ubi  Jo  vis  et  Matris  -Deoruw  altaria  occurrunt.”  Plutarch  4e  Fiuv. 

Ed,  27olmi  ap  Bose,  IG15, 
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The  mbst  remarkable  part  of  the  description  is  now  to  be 
related,  as  it  seems  to  refer  pointedly  to  superstitions  con¬ 
cerning  the'summit  of  that  mountain  bearing  the  name  of  Gar¬ 
garus;  held  by  the  ancients  in  such  veneration,  as  the  seat  of 
the  immortal  gods.*  A  spacious  winding  road,  sixteen  yards 
in  breadth,  rises  from  the  remains  of  these  temples  to  the  top 
of  the  Kuchunlu.  All  the  way  up  maybe  noticed  traces  of 
former  works;  but  upon  the  summit,  a  small  oblong  are&,  six 
yards  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  exhibits  marks  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  The  stones  forming  the  enclosure  are  as 
rude  as  those  of  the  walls  of  Tirynthus  in  Argolis;  and  the 
whole  is  encircled  by  a  grove  of  venerable  oaks,  covering  the 
top  of  the  cone.  The  entrance  to  this  area  is  from  the  south : 
upon  the  east  and  west,  on  the  outside  of  the  trees,  are  stones 
ranged  like  what  we,  in  England,  call  Druidical  circles. 
From  hence  the  view  is  grand  indeed.  Immediately  before 
the  eye  is  spread  the  whole  of  Gargarus ;  seeming,  from  its 
immense  size,  and  the  vastness  of  its  features,  as  if  those  who 
w7ere  stationed  on  this  spot  might  hold  converse  with  persons 
upon  its  clear  and  snowy  summit.  A  bold  and  sweeping 
ridge  descends  from  its  top  to  the  very  base  of  the  cone  of 
Kuchunlu  Tepe ;  and  this,  as  a  natural  altar,  stands  before  the 
mountain.  Far  below  is  seen  the  bed  and  valley  of  the  Sca- 
mander,  bearing  a  westward  course,  from  the  place  of  its 
origin. 

*  Vibius  Sequester,  in  his  treatise  de  Montibus >  speaks  of  Gargarus  as  the  summit 
of  mount  Ida:  “  Gargarus  in  Phrygia  Idee,  montts  cacumen And  (Vfaussacus  in  his 
notes  upon  Plutarch  (De  Fiuv.)  who  cites  this  passage,  also  observes,  as  a  comment 
upon  the  word  Fctp^'ctpov,  “  Non  Ida ,  sed  ejus  cacumen  ant  fastigium  Gargarus  dictum 
fitit.  Hesychius ,  Grdmmaticorum  princeps ,  FcipyapdVy-  axpwrnpiov  tfpous  ’'15nn,r 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  an  actual  view  of  the  country  affords  the  best- comment 
upon  the  ancient  geographers,  who  have  not  clearly  pointed  out  the  nature  of  this 
part  of  Phrygia.  The  district  called  Ida  consists  of  a  chain  of  different  mountains, 
one  of  which,  separately  considered,  bore  the  name  of  Gargarus;  and- this  is  higher 
than  any  of  the  rest.  Freinshemius,  in  his  Supplement  to  Q.uinQfs  Curtius,  affirms,, 
that  places  thick  set  with  trees  were  anciently  called  Id2e  :  “  Nam  condensa  arboribus 
loca  Idas  antiqui  dixere Quint.  Curt.  Suppl.  lib.  ii.  Freinsh. 

In  Mr.  Walpole’s  Journal  I  find  a  note  upon  this  subject,  which  I  shall  here  in¬ 
sert. 

“  Ida  is  allowed,  in  Herodotus,  to  mean  the  summit  of  Gargarus.  Now,  from  com¬ 
paring  the  above  passages  with  Strabo,  p.  843.  where  Gargarus  is  said  to  be  a  town 
bn  Gargarus,  a  height  of  Ida,  (see  Casaubon’s  note,  there;)  and  p.  872.  where  it  is 
said  to  be  a  promontory  of  the  Adramyttian  Gulph  ;  and  consulting  Hesychitfs, 
where  Gargarum  is  a  height  of  Ida,  and  a  city  of  the  Trojan  district,  near  Antandros , 
we  get  the  following  particulars  relating  to  this  summit  of  Ida.  It  was  near  the 
coast,  for  it  was  near  Antandros,  which  was  on  the  coast,  in  a  recess  of  it  (Strabo, 
p.  872.)  and  the  town  Gargara  on  the  coast  was  upon  this  mountain  ;  so  that  Xerxes, 
on  passing  by  Antandros,  would  pass  by  thismountain  on  his  left ;  and  on  coming  into 
the  Iliean  territory,  would  have  some  way  to  go  before  he  reached  Troy;  for 
Alexandria  Troas  was  thirty-five  miles  from  Antandros  (Anton.  Itin.)  and  Troy -was 
still' farther.”  Walpole's  MS,  Journal- 
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As  I  descended,  1  found  my  companions  busied  among  the 
mins  before  described.  They  had  excavated  a  very  beautiful 
column,  part  of  which  they  discovered  buried  in  the  soil,  and 
had  found  a  bronze  medal  of  the  city  of  Corinth.  Our  artist 
had  also  completed  some  very  interesting  views  We  passed 
j  the  night  at  the  foot  of  Gargarus,  three  hours  distant  from  this 
place,  in  one  of  (lie  most  wretched  villages  of  Turkey,  called 
Evgillar.  Our  coming  at  first  excited  suspicion  among  the 
inhabitants,  who  regarded  us  as  French  spies,  and  even  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  menaces,  in  some  degreee  alarming  ;  but  our  firman 
being  produced,  and  the  object  of  our  journey  explained,  we 
experienced  from  these  simple  and  'honest ■  mountaineers  every 
good  office  it  was  in  their  power  to- bestow. 

On  the  following  morning  by  day  break,  the  sky  being  cloud¬ 
less,  we  began  to  ascend  toward  the  summit  of  the  mountain.— 
During  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  Gargarus,  like  JKtna,  is 
characterized  by  a  triple  zone ;  first,  a  district  of  cultivated 
land  ;  afterward,  an  assemblage  of  forests;  and  lastly,  toward 
the  summit,  a  region  of  snow  and  ice.  Passing  through  the  first 
on  horseback,  we  ascended  by  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
scenery  was  uncommonly  fine  ;  it  resembled  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yietri,  upon  the  Gulph  of  Salerno,  w  here 
Sal  vat  o  Rosa  studied  and  painted  the  savage  and  uncouth  fea- 
lures  of  nature,  in  his  great  and  noble  style.  During  the 
first  hour,  we  passed  the  remains  of  some  small  Greek  chapels, 
the  oratories  of  ascetics,  whom  the  dark  spirit  of  superstition, 
in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  conducted,  from  the 
duties  of  civil  society,  to  the  wildest  and  most  untrodden  soli¬ 
tudes.  Secluded  from  scenes  of  war  and  revolutionary  fury, 
these  buildings  remain  nearly  as  they  were  left  when  the  coun¬ 
try  became  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  marvellous  if  a  mouldering  skeleton,  at  the  foot  of  a  for¬ 
saken  altar,  had  exhibited  the  remains  of  the  latest  of  its  vo¬ 
taries.  One  of  them,  indeed,  placed  above  the  roaring  torrent, 
in  a  situation  of  uncommon  sublimity,  was  so  entire,  that  a 
painting  of  the  Virgin,  upon  the  stuccoed  wall  of  the  eastern 
extremity,  still  preserved  its  colours. 

We  now  began  to  traverse  the  belt  of  forests,  and  were  en¬ 
abled  to  get  half  way  through  this  part  of  the  ascent  upon  our 
horses  :  the  undertaking  afterward  became  more  tedious  and 
difficult,  and  we  were  compelled  to  proceed  on  foot.  Half  con¬ 
gealed  snow  lying  among  the  rocks,  and  loose  stones,  rendered 
Ihe  way  dubious  and  slippery.  In  this  region  of  Gargarus  .  ther® 
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a  e  many  wild  boars,  the  traces  of  whose  ploughing  were  very 
fresh  in  many  places.  Higher  up,  our  guides  showed  to  us  marks 
left  by  the  feet  of  tigers.  They  find  also  leopards  in  these 
wilds,  and  are  obliged  to  take  their  skins,  when  any  are  kill¬ 
ed,  to  the  pacha  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  extensive  survey 
we  should  enjoy  from  the  heights  was  occasionally  disclosed  by 
partial  openings  in  this  scene  of  forests.  Already  the  whole 
island  of  Tenedos  was  in  view,  and  all  the  Trojan  plain.  Our 
guides  began  to  talk  of  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  murmured  their  alarms  of  chasms  and  preci¬ 
pices  in  the  glacier  above :  at  this  I  did  not  wonder,  having 
often  been  accustomed  to  such  treatment  in  similar  enterprises. 
I  expected  to  be  deserted  by  them  in  the  end,  and  it  proved 
to  be  the  case  ;  although  I  confess  I  was  not  prepared  for  what 
I  encountered  afterward.  At  length  we  cleared  the  zone  of 
forests:  all  above  was  icy,  bleak,  and  fearful.  Our  little  party, 
by  the  number  of  stragglers,  was  soon  reduced  to  a  small  band. 
Neither  the  Jewish  interpreter,  w  hom  we  had  brought  from  the 
Dardanelles,  nor  the  artist,  would  go  a  step  farther.  One  of 
ihe  guides,  with  Mr.  Cripps,  and  our  Greek  servant,  remained 
with  me.  We  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  advancing  upon 
our  hands  and  feet,  neither  of  w  hich  made  the  smallest  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  icy  surface  of  the  snow.  Soon  afterward  we 
found  ourselves  hanging  over  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  so  tre^ 
meodous,  that  the  slightest  slip  of  one  of  our  feet  would,  we 
perceived,  afford  a  speedy  passage  to  eternity.  Here  our  ser¬ 
vant  refused  to  proceed,  and  the  guide  was  only  prevented  from 
leaving  me  by  brandy.  I  therefore  prevailed  on  Mr.  Cripps, 
much  against  his  inclination,  to  remain  behind  ;  and  by  making 
holes  for  our  hands  and  feet,  advanced  with  the  guide.  The 
mountain  has  four  points  of  eminence  toward  the  summit,  each 
of  which  is  higher  than  the  other.  Our  progress  led  us  to  the 
third  of  these;  the  lowest,  except  one;  and  this  point  we  at¬ 
tained  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  From  hence  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  base  of  the  second  point,  over  the  frozen  snow  along 
the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  was  made  without  difficulty  :  al¬ 
though  the  slope  on  each  side  presented  a  frightful  precipice  of 
above  a  thousand  feet.  At  the  base  of  the  second  point,  view¬ 
ing  the  sheet  of  ice  before  him,  my  guide  positively  refused  to 
proceed ;  and  finding  me  determined  to  make  the  trial,  he  began 
to  scream  w  ith  ail  bis  might,  breaking  off  with  his  feet  some 
nodules  of  the  frozen  snow,  in  order  to  intimidate  me,  by  show¬ 
ing  how  the  smallest  fragment  set  in  motion  was  carried  into  the 
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gulph  on  either  side  below  us.  The  ascent  was,  lobe  sure, 
somewhat  critical,  and  could  only  be  effected  by  a  ladder  of 
ice.  I  cut  holes  for  my  hands  and  feet,  my  face  touching  the 
surface  of  the  steep  as  I  continued  climbing.  The  north  wind 
blew  with  a  degree  of  violence  that  made  the  undertaking  more 
difficult;  for  my  fingers,  almost  frozen,  lost  their  feeling. 
A  tiger,  when  the  snow  was  fresher,  had  left  the  impression 
of  his  feet  ;  and  these  marks  proved  a  valuable  guidance 
to  me,  in  showing  the  direction  I  was  to  pursue.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  I  reached  the  second  point.  Still  along  and  laborious 
track  was  before  me;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  was  over.  I 
advanced  with  eagerness  over  an  aerial  ridge,  toward  the  high¬ 
est  point  of  all,  where  no  vestige  of  any  living  being  could  be 
discerned.  Here  the  ascent  was  easier  than  before;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  stood  upon  the  summit.  What  a  spectacle  ! 
All  European  Turkey,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  seemed 
as  it  were  modeled  before  me  on  a  vast  surface  of  glass.  The 
great  objects  drew  my  attention  first;  afterward  I  examined 
each  particular  place  with  minute  observation.  The  eye, 
roaming  to  Constantinople,  beheld  all  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the 
mountains  of  Pi usa,  with  Asiatic  Olympus,  and  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory,  comprehending,  in  one  wide  survey,  all 
Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  with  the  shores  of  Thrace  and 
Chersonesus,  all  the  north  of  the  Aegean,  Mount  Allies,  the 
islands  ©f  Imbrus,  Samothrace, Lemnos, Tenedos,  and  all  beyond, 
even  to  Euboea;  the  gulph  of  Smyrna,  almost  all  Mysia,  and 
Bithynia,  with  part  of  Lydia  and  Ionia.  Looking  down  upon 
Troas,  it  appeared  spread  as  a  lawn  before  me.  I  distinctly  saw 
the  course  of  the  Scamander  through  the  Trojan  plain  to  the 
sea.  The  visible  appearance  of  the  river,  like  a  silver  thread, 
offered  a  clue  to  other  objects.  I  could  discern  the  tomb  of 
JS.syet.es,  and  even  Bonarbashy.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  immediately  below  my  eyes,  stood  the  conical  hill  of  Ku- 
ch unlit  Tepe,  on  whose  sides  and  summit  are  the  ruins  before 
described.  JNrot fling  could  be  better  calculated  to  show7  the 
erroneous  nature  of  all  the  maps  published  of  the  country  than 
my  situation  here.  The  Adramyttian  gulph  is  so  close  to  the 
mountain,  that  it  may  be  said  to  skirt  its  base;  inclining  to¬ 
ward  the  northeast,  and  bearing  so  much  round  upon  the  north¬ 
eastern  side,  that  the  extremity  of  it  is  concealed  by  flint  part 
of  the  Idnean  Chain.  Thus  it  would  seem  impossible  for  any 
one  to  pass  in  a  direct  line  from  the  end  of  the  gulph  to  the 
Dardanelles,  without  leaving  not  only  the  chain  of  Ida,  but 
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even  Gargams,  upon  the  left  hand.  1  had  before  obtained  this 
information  from  the  people  of  the  country  ;  so  that,  if  my  as¬ 
cent  had  been  impracticable,  the  fact  would  have  been  tolera¬ 
bly  well  ascertained.  The  satisfaction,  however,  of  confirming 
the  truth  by  actual  observation,  was  now  obtained;  and  the 
difficulties  raised  of  reconciling  the  history  of  Xerxes’  march 
from  Adramyttium  to  Abydiis**  with  the  real  geography  of  the 
country,  were  done  away.  The  f^ct  is,  that  an  ordinary  route 
of  caravans,  from  Ydramitt  (Adramyttium)  to  the  Dardanelles, 
now  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  historian.  In  the  observance 
of  this  route,  Gargams,  and  all  the  chain  of  Ida  toward  Lee- 
turn,  are  upon  the  left.  I  have  subjoined  a  statement  of  this 
route,  and  the  several  distances,  in  a  note  below. f  There  is 
yet  another  singular  appearance  from  the  summit  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  ;  and  as  tills  is  pointedly  alluded  to  by  Homer,  it  seems 
to  offer  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  poet  had  himself  be¬ 
held  it  from  the  same  place.  Looking  toward  L'eetum,  the 
tops  of  all  the  fdsean  chain  diminish  in  latitude  by  a  regular 
gradation,  so  as  to  resemble  a  series  of  steps,  conducting  to 
Gargarus,  as  the  highest  point  of  the  whole.  Nothing  can, 
therefore,  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  powers  of  Homer  as  a  pain¬ 
ter,  in  the  display  he  has  givenof the  country, and  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  delineates  every  feature  in  its  geography,  than  the  des¬ 
cription  of  the  ascent  of  Juno  from  Lee  turn  to  Gargarus  4  by  a 
series  of  natural  eminences,  urmattainable  indeed  by  mortal  tread 
but  presenting,  to  the  great  conceptions  of  poetical  fancy,  a 
scale  adequate  to  the  power  and  dignity  of  superior  beings. 

On  all  the  points  of  this  mountain,  former  adventurers  have 
raised  heaps  of  stones,  as  marks  of  their  enterprise. §  These 
were  now  nearly  buried  in  snow.  I  availed  myself  of  one  of 
them  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  by  placing 
my  thermometer  in  the  shade.  It  was.  now  mid-day,  and  the 

3?  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  p.  530. 

Hours. 

f  Ydramitt  to  Ballia  —  —  9  ' 

Ballia  to  Carabe  —  —  7 

Carahe  to  Bazar  Keuy  —  6 

Bazar  Keuy  to  Kirisle  —  8 

Kirisle  to  the  Dardanelles  —  8 

Total  — —  ■ —  —  38 

1  Iliad  H,  283. 

$  During  the  heat  of  summer,  the  glacier  on  this  mountain  is  dissolved,  anti  the  &3" 
'cent  rendered  thereby  much  morfe  easy.  The  earl  of  Aberdeen  informed  me  that  h& 
afterward  succeeded  in  visiting  the  summit  without  difficulty,  by  choosing  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  season  of  the  year.  The  guides,  however,  thought  proper  to  relate  that  they  j 
never  had  been  able  to  reach  the  highest  point ;  perhaps  to  avoid  the  trouble  to 
'which  the  attempt  would  expose  them. 
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sky  without  a  cloud  The  mercury  noon  fell  to  the  freezing 
point,  but  did  not  sink  lower  during  the  time  I  remained.  As 
I  descended,  not  a  trace  of  my  feet  could  be  discerned,  and  I 
unfortunately  passed  without  noticing  the  particular  part  of  the 
steep  leading  to  the  third  point  of  the  mountain,  where  I  had 
gained  the  height.  In  this  manner  I  lost  my  way,  and  wandered 
about  for  three  hours,  over  dreadful  chasms  and  icy  precipices, 
in  a  state  of  painful  anxiety  ;  until  at  last,  overcome  with  ex¬ 
cessive  fatigue,  thirst,  and  cold,  I  sunk  down  upon  a  bleak  ridge, 
and  moistened  my  mouth  by  eating  snow.  To  my  great  com¬ 
fort,  I  experienced  both  refreshment  and  warmth  ;  my  benumb¬ 
ed  fingers  recovered  their  sensation,  and  I  again  endeavoured 
to  walk.  Looking  down  toward  the  southwest,  I  perceived, 
at  an  immense  depth  below,  the  very  guide  who  had  deserted* 
me,  endeavouring  to  climb  toward  the  third  point  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  but  always  returning  back,  and  at  last  giving  up  the 
attempt.  Exerting  every  effort,  I  succeeded  in  making  this 
man  hear  me;  he  then  remained  as  a  mark,  directing  me  to 
| the  ridge  on  which  I  ascended.  When  I  camci  to  this  horrid 
place,  all  my  resolution  forsook  me.  X  could  not  persuade 
myself  I  had  climbed  a  steep  so  terrible;  but.  presently  per¬ 
ceived  the  holes  before  made  for  my  feet.  Upon  this,  striking 
■  my  heels  into  the  hardened  snow,  so  as  to  form  a  stay  for  my 
support,  X  sat  down,  and  by  slow  degrees  ventured  off  the  de¬ 
clivity  ;  sliding  sometimes  for  a  yard  or  two,  and  then  stopping, 
so  as  not  to  acquire  a  greater  velocity  than  X  could  check,  by 
forcing  in  the  staff  of  my  pipef  and  one  of  my  heels  at  the  same 
time.  A  slip  to  the  right  or  left  would  infallibly  have  carried 
me  over  a  precipice  on  either  side,  the  ridge  whereon  I  descend¬ 
ed  resembling  in  its  form  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  guide  was 
now  heard  bawling  to  me  to  steer  this  way,  or  that,  as  lie  fan¬ 
cied  I  inclined  too  much  to  one  side  or  to  the  other,  and  acting 
as  a  beacon  for  my  course,  until  I  reached  the  spot  where  he 
stood;  when,  having  caught  me  in  his  arms,  he  cried  out  with 
great  joy,  “  AIM  !  Alla  /”  There  was  still  much  to  be  done  ; 
and  this  we  happily  got  over.  About  a  mile  Sower  down  we 
found  our  companions.  Having  in  vain  tried  to  light  a  fire, 
they  w  ere  all  huddled  together  near  the  higher  boundary  of  die 
second  region  of  the  mountain,  waiting  in  the  utmost  inquietude. 
Here  our  fiaggon  of  brandy  was  soon  emptied ;  and  the  guide, 
who  had  accompanied  me,  proved  that  old  customs  still pre* 


*"•  The  Turkish  pipe  is  sometimes  fashioned  to  serve  also 
[  then  tipped  Tritb  horn. 
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vailed  in  the  country,  by  vowing  to  sacrifice  a  fat  ram,  for  the 
events  of  the  day,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  village.  It  was 
uto  hours  after  dark  before  we  arrived  at  EvgilJar0 
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Second  excursion  upon  Gargarus — Greek  Chapels — Source  of 
the  Scamandcr— Journey  to  Alexandria  Troas — Bcrgas— 
Chamale — Decomposition  of  Granite — Stupendous  Column — 
Hot  Baths — Form  of  the  Sepulchre  called  Soros — Alexan¬ 
dria  Troas— Splendid  remains  of  public  Balnea? — Other 
Vestiges  of  the  City — Votive  Tablet  to  Drusus  C cesar — 
Udjek — Tomb  of  JEsyeics — Erkcssy — Interesting  Inscrip- 
ti on —  Sigeum — A rdiquitics — Mou nt  A thos —  Tombs  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo — Return  to  the  Dardanelles — Summary 
of  Observations  made  in  Troas . 

On  the  elventh  of  March,  having  collected  our  guides  and 
horses  as  upon  the  preceding  day,  we  set  out  again  from  Ev- 
gillar,  and  proceded  up  the  mountain,  to  visit  the  cataract, 
which  constitutes  the  source  of  the  Mender,  on  the  northwest 
side  of  Gargarus.  Ascending  by  the  side  of  its  clear  and  im¬ 
petuous  torrent,  we  reached,  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  woody  region  of  the  mountain.  Here  we  saw 
a  more  entire  chapel  than  either  of  those  described  in  our  ex¬ 
cursion  the  preceding  day,  situated  upon  an  eminence  above 
the  river.  Its  form  was  quadrangular,  and  oblong.  The  four 
walls  were  yet  standing,  and  part  of  the  roof :  this  was  vault¬ 
ed,  and  lined  with  painted  stucco.  The  altar  also  remained, 
in  an  arched  recess  of  the  eastern  extremity  :  upon  the  north 
side  of  it  was  a  small  and  low  niche,  containing  a  marble  table. 
In  the  arched  recess  was  also  a  very  ancient  painting  of  the 
Virgin;  and  below,  upon  her  left  hand,  the  whole  length  por¬ 
trait  of  a  saint,  holding  an  open  volume.  The  heads  of  these 
figures  were  encircled  by  aline  of  glory.  Upon  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  Virgin  there  had  been  a  similar  painting  of  some 
other  saint  but  part  of  the  stucco,  whereon  it  was  painted,  no 
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longer  remained.  The  word  n apgeno  n,  written  among  oilier 
indistinct  characters,  appeared  upon  the  wall.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  this  building  were  only  sixteen  feet  by  eight.  Its 
height  was  not  quite  twelve  feet,  from  the  floor  to  the  begin 
ning  of  the  vaulted  roof.  Two  small  windows  commanded  n 
view  of  the  river,  and  a  third  was  placed  near  the  altar, — 
Its  walls,  only  two  feet  four  inches  in  thickness,  afforded, 
nevertheless,  space  for  the,,  roots  of  two  very  large  fa*  trees 
these  were  actually  growing  upon  them.  All  along  the  banks 
of  this  river,  as  we  advanced  toward  its  source,  we  noticed  ap¬ 
pearances  of  similar  ruins ;  and  in  some  places,  among  rocks, 
or  by  the  sides  of  precipices,  were  seen  remains  of  several  ha¬ 
bitations  together ;  as  if  the  monks,  who  retreated  hither,  had 
possessed  considerable  settlements  in  the  solitudes  of  the  moun  ¬ 
tain.  Our  ascent,  as  we  drew  near  to  the  source  of  the  river, 
became  steep  and  stony.  Lofty  summits  towered  above  usj^n 
the  greatest  style  of  Alpine  grandeur;  the  torrent,  in  its  rugged 
bed. below,  ?Jt  the  while  foaming  upon  our  left  Presently  we 
'entered  one -of  the  sublimes!  natural  amphitheatres  the  eye  ever 
beheld  y  am!  here  the  guides  desired  us  to  alight.  The  noise 
of  waters  silenced  every  other  sound.  Huge  craggy  rocks  rose 
perpendicularly,  to  an  immense  height;  whose  sides  and  fis¬ 
sures,  to  the  very  clouds,  concealing  their  tops,  were  covered 
with  pines growing  in  every  possible  direction,  among  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  evergreen  shrubs,  wild  sage,  hanging  ivy,  moss,  and 
creeping  herbage.  Enormous  plane  trees  waved  their  vast 
branches  above  the  torrent.  As  we  approached  its  deep  gulphy 
we  beheld  several  cascades,  all  of  foam,  pouring  impetuously 
from  chasms  in  the  naked  face  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  It  is 
said  the  same  magnificent  cataract  continues  dining  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  wholly  unaffected  by  the  casualties  of  rain,  or 
melting  snow.  That  a  river  so  ennobled  by  ancient  history 
should  at  the  same  time  prove  equally  eminent  in  circumstances 
of  natural  dignity,  is  a  fact  w  orthy  of  being  related.  Its  origin 
is  not  like  the  source  of  ordinary  streams,  obscure  and  uncer¬ 
tain;  of  doubtful  locality  and  indeterminate  character;  ascer¬ 
tained  with  difficulty,  among  various  petty  subdivisions,  in 
swT a mpy  places,  or  amidst  insignificant  rivulets,  falling  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  same  mountain,  and  equally  tributary :  it 
bursts  at  once  from  the  dark  womb  of  its  parent,  in  all  the  great- 
ness  of  the  divine  origin  assigned  to  it  by  Iiomer.#  The  early 
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Christians,  who  retired  or  fled  from  the  haunts  of  society  to  the 
wilderness  of  Gargarus,  seem  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the 
effect  produced  by  grand  objects,  in  selecting,  as  the  ‘place  of 
their  abode,  the  scenery  near  the  source  of  the  Scamander  ; 
where  the  voice  of  Nature  speaks  in  her  most  awful  tone: 
where,  amidst  roaring  waters,  waving  forests,  and  broken  preci¬ 
pices,  the  mind  of  man  becomes  impressed,  as  by  the  influence 
of  a  present  deity.* 

The  course  of  the  river,  after  it  thus  emerges,  with  very  little 
variation,  is  nearly  from  east  to  west.  Its  source  is  distant 
from  Evgillar  about  nine  miles ;  or,  according  to  the  mode  of 
computation  in  the  country,  three  hours  :  half  this  time  is  spent 
in  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  village.  The  rock  whence  it  is¬ 
sues  consists  of  micaceous  schistus,  containing  veins  of  soft  mar¬ 
ble.  While  the  artist  was  employed  in  making  drawings,  ill 
€f  -ciliated  to  afford  adequate  ideas  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery,  I  climbed  the  rocks,  with  my  companions,  to  examine 
more  closely  the  nature  of  the  chasms  whence  the  torrent  issues. 
Having  reached  these,  we  found,  in  their  front,  a  beautiful  na¬ 
tural  bason,  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  serving  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
water  in  the  first  moments  of  its  emission.  It  was  so  clear,  that 
the  minutest  object  might  be  discerned  at  the  bottom.  The 
copious  overflowing  of  this  reservoir  causes  the  appearance,  to 
a  spectator  below,  of  -different  cascades,  falling  to  the  depth  of 
about  forty  feet,  but  there  is  only  one  source.  Behind  are  the 
<  hasms  whence  the  water  issues.  We  entered  one  of  these,  and 
passed  into  a  cavern.  Here  the  water  appeared,  rushing  with 
great  force,  beneath  the  rock,  toward  the  basou  on  the  outside. 
It  was  the  coldest  spring  we  had  found  in  the  country;  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  falling,  in  two  minutes,  to  thirty 
four,  according  to  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit.  When  placed  iu 
the  reservoir  immediately  above  the  fall,  where  the  water  was 
more  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  its  temperature  was  three  de¬ 
grees  higher.  The  whole  rock  about  the  source  is  covered  with 
moss.  Close  to  the  bason  grew  hazel  and  plane  trees;  above 
were  oaks  and  pines;  all  beyond  was  a  naked  and  fearful  pre¬ 
cipice, j 

Prfesentiorem  et  conspicimus  Deum, 

Per  invias  rupes,  fera  per  juga,  - 

Clivosque  pr&ruptos,  sonantes 
Inter  aquas,  nemorumque  noctem  ! 

+  Upon  Gargarus  we  found  a  beautiful  new  species,  both  of  crocus .  and  of  anemone , 
.The  £rst  we  have  called  crocus  eanflMtis,  and  the  second  anemone  formna.  They 
may  be  thus  described ; 

Crocus  foliis  lanceolalo  linearibus,  fion  brevioribus  slimatibus  anther  as  siibceqvanti - 
bus  pro/widissmc  nvuUipattitis ,  radkum  tunica, fibroso  eo  jata  ■  corolla  laciniis  eUmtich. 
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About  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  below  the  source,  is  a  hot 
spring,  close  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  exactly  of  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  those  before  described  at  Bouarbashy.  We. return¬ 
ed  from  this  expedition  to  Evgillar  ;  and  leaving  the  village, 
went  again  to  Kuchunlu  Tepe ,  to  complete  our  survey  of  the 
ruins  there.  "We  were  told  that  the  pacha  of  the  Dardanelles 
had  built  a  mosque,  the  tomb  of  a  dervish,  a  bridge  of  three 
inches,  and  all  the  new  works  at  Beyramitch,  with  marbles  and 
other  materials  from  this  place.  As  we  passed  through  this  last 
town,  a  Turk  offered  me  a  sardonyx  for  sale,  exhibiting  three 
distinct  layers  of  brown  and  of  white  chalcedony  :  upon  the 
tipper  layer  was  an  intaglio,  representing  the  well-known  figure 
of  Mercury  with  the  purse ;  a  subject  extremly  common  to 
gems  found  in  Constantinople.*  It  was  well  executed,  but  the 
price  exorbitant,  therefore  I  declined  the  purchase.  We  here 
visited  the  inteudant  of  the  agha,  and  travelled  the  same  day 
as  far  as  TurkmanU ,  where  we  passed  another  night  with  the 
hospitable  owner  of  the  mansion  who  entertained  us  so  well 
upon  a  former  occasion. 

From  Turkman!#  we  returned  by  the  way  of  Mm ;  and 
thence,  intending  to  visit  Alexandria  Troas,  took  the  road  to 
Bergas, f  distant  two  hours  from  iEne,  where  we  halted  for  the 
night.  By  the  public  fountains  along  this  route,  and  whereso¬ 
ever  stone  has  been  used,  may  be  seen  the  capitals  or  shafts  of 
columns,  and  other  fragments  from  ancient  ruins.  The  next 

Anemone  seapo  aphylla,folns  crassis  prqfundissme  Iripartitis  subroiundis  laciniis Jla- 
belliformibus  subtrilobis  acute  dentatis  :  folio  superiore  tripartito,  laciniis  bis  trifidis  an- 
gustis :  invohicro  tripartito  laciniis  lanceolatis  inferiori  unidentato:  petalis  latoovatis 
majusculis.  We  also  observed  upon  this  mountain  the  anemone  apennina,  lichen  arti - 
culatus,  frag  aria  sterilis,  crocus  aureus,  and  crocus  vernus.  At  the  source  of  the  Sca- 
mander  grew  thlaspi  montanum ,  “mountain  shepherds  purse;”  origancm  onites , 
“  woolly-leaved  marjoram fumaria  bulbosa,  “bulbous  fumatory  s”  anemone  co~ 
ronaria,  “the  narrow-leaved  garden  anemone;”  asplenium  ceterach ,  “  common 
spleenwort;”  and  a  beautiful  species  of  ruscus,  a  shrub,  hitherto  unnoticed  by  any 
author,  with  leaves  broader  and  more  oval  than  those  of  the  broad-leaved  Alexan¬ 
drian  laurel,  and  the  fructification  covered  by  an  oval  leaflet,  as  in  the  ruscus  hy* 
poglossum.  To  this  we  have  given  the  name  of  ruscus  troauensis. — Ruscus  foliis 
tanceolato-oQalibus,  supra  floriferis ,  sub  foliolo.  The  'leaves  are  about  two  inches 
broad,  and  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  in  length:  the  lowermost  grow  in  -whorls, 
the  uppermost  alternate :  the  leaflet  covering  the  fructification  is  nearly  half  an  inch 
broad,  and  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long :  the  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  small  cherry 
We  did  not  see  the  flowers. 

Immediately  above  the  source  grew  alyssum  deltoideum .  “  Purple  blossomed  alys- 
son.” 

*  The  peculiar  locality  of  certain  mythological  subjects,  as  represented  upon  the 
geras  of  ancient  Greece,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  noticed;  yet  they  are  almost  as  lo- 
«al  as  the  medals  of  the  country.  Figures  and  symbols  of  Ceres  are  found  in  Cyprus; 
in  Athens,  the  triple  bust  of  .Socrates,  Alcibiades,  and  the  Sicilian  physician  Raucon- 
das ;  in  Constantinople,  representations  of  a  crescent  with  one  or  three  stars,  of  Mer¬ 
cury  with  the  purse,  heads  or  whole  lengths  of  Esculapius,  Apollo  with  the  chariot  of 
the  sun ;  in  Alexandria  andother  parts  of  Egypt,  Scarab&i,  with  various  hieroglyphic 
figures,  &c. 
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morning,  March  the  1 4tli,  we  passed  through  Chemale ,  distant 
one  hour  from  Bergas.  Chemale  is  full  of  antiquities.*  In  the 
cemetery  I  copied  several  inscriptions ;  too  imperfect  for  in¬ 
sertion.  Some  granite  columns  were  lying  about,  whose  surfa¬ 
ces  exhibited  a  very  advanced  state  of  decomposition.  We 
had  observed  similar  appearances  at  Mne ;  proving  that  the 
granite  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  dur¬ 
ing  a  very  long  period  ;  and  also  serving  to  confirm  a  fact  of  some 
importance;  namely,  that  the  durability  of  substances  employ¬ 
ed  for  purposes  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  is  not  proportion¬ 
ed  to  their  hardness.  Marble,  much  softer  than  granite,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  resisting  longer  the  combined  attacks  of  air  and  moist¬ 
ure.  The  cause  of  decomposition  in  granite  columns  cannot 
have  originated  in  their  interment ;  since  nothing  tends  more  to 
preserve  granite  than  exclusion  from  external  air.  Of  this  we 
had  satisfactory  evidence,  when  our  troops  in  Egypt  subverted 
the  cumbcut  obelisk  near  Alexandria.  The  hieroglyphlca! 
sculpture,  upon  the  side  which  had  been  buried  in  the  soil,- ap¬ 
peared  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation  ;  but  the  surface,  so 
long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  was  considerably  decomposed* 
Of  all  natural  substances  used  by  ancient  artists,  Parian  mar¬ 
ble,  when  without  veins,  and  therefore  free  from  extraneous 
bodies,  seems  to  have  best  resisted  the  various  attacks  made 
upon  the  Grecian  sculpture.  It  is  found  unaltered,  when  gran¬ 
ite,  and  even  porphyry,  cbeval  as  to  their  artificial  state,  have 
suffered  decomposition.  Terra  cotta  is  more  durable  than 
marble.  Works  executed  in  baked  clay  have  been  preserved 
during  a  period  of  near  three  thousand  years,  as  fresh  as  when 
they  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  artificer;  neither  can  any 
nation,  desirous  of  transmitting  a  lasting  memorial  to  posterity,, 
employ  a  material  better  suited  to  the  purpose  than  the  plastic 
compound  from  tire  wheel  of  an  ordinary  potter. 

After  leaving  Chemale,  in  the  road  leading  to  a  place  called 
Lydia  Hamam ,  distant  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  our 
Greek  servant  who  tvhs  before  us  on  horseback,  and  wandered 
into  some  underwood,  returned  suddenly,  laughing  immoderate¬ 
ly,  and  say  ing,  “  As  5  011  are  pleased  with  the  sight  of  columns, 
here  is  one  large  enough  to  gratify  your  most  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations.”  He  then  led  us  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  where, 
concealed  among  some  trees,  lay  the  largest  granite  pillar  in 
the  world,  excepting  the  famous  column  of  Alexandria  in 

M  Rr.  Chandler  believed  this  place  to  have  keen  the  Golonae  of  the  ancient®.  Se$ 
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Egypt;  and  this  it  much  resembles.  It  is  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance,  and  has  the  same  form ;  its  astonishing  length  equalled 
thirty-seven  feet  eight  inches,  and,  without  base  or  capital,  its 
shaft  was  five  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  ;  of  one  entire  stoned 
It  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  origin  of 
the  Egyptian  pillar  :  this  I  have  always  supposed  of  much, 
more  ancient  date  than  the  time  of  the  Homan  emperor  whose 
name  is  inscribed  thereon,  and  who  added  perhaps  its  present 
capital.  The  situation  of  the  present  pillar  is  upon  a  hill 
above  Alexandria  Troas.  A  paved  road  led  from  the  city,  to 
the  place  where  it  either  stood,  or  was  to  have  been  erected. 
We  have  therefore  the  instances  of  two  cities,  both  built  by 
generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  consequence  of  his  orders  ;./ 
and  each  city  having  a  pillar  of  this  kind,  in  a  conspicuous  sit¬ 
uation,  upon  an  eminence,  on  the  outside  of  its  walls.  These, 
pillars  may  have  served  to  support  statues  in  honour  of  the 
founder  of  those  cities.  That  such  a  custom  existed  among  the 
ancients,  in  later  ages,  is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  the  capital 
added  by  the  Romans  to  the  Alexandrian  column  ;  for  on  the 
top  of  this,  the  foot  of  a  statue  still  remains.  It  may  therefore 
be  reasonably  concluded,  that  they  were  intended  to  support 
statues  of  Alexander  ;  surveying,  from  their  colossal  heights., 
the  scenes  of  his  conquest,  and  the  cities  of  his  pride. 

The  hot  baths,  called  Lydia  Hamam ,  have  been  so  ably 
described  by  Dr.  Chandler,!  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  detain 
the  reader  with  new  observations  upon  them.  The  water  has 
the  colour  of  whey  ;  it  is  impregnated  with  iron  and  salt;  and 
its  temperature,  when  ascertained  deep  in  the  crevices  whence 
it  issues,  equals  142°  of  Fahrenheit.  These  baths  a;e  much 
resorted  to,  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  leprosy,  and  every  cu¬ 
taneous  disorder. 

Journeying  hence,  toward  Alexandria  Troas,  we  observed,  up¬ 
on  a  granite  soros,  partof  an  inscription,  of  some  importance  in  de¬ 
termining  the  particular  nature  of  the  sort  of  sepulchre  whereon 
it  was  inscribed;  namely,  one  of  those  huge  stone  sepulchres  used, 
in  all  parts  of  Turkey,  for  cisterns*  beneath  the  public  fountains. J 

Its  diameter  is  five  feet  three  inches  at  the  base ;  and  four  feet  five  inches  at  the 
summit. 

t  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  33. 

i  Sandys  mistook  them  for  ancient  cisterns.  In  his  description  of  the  ruins  of  Alex¬ 
andria  Troas,  (see  Relation  of  a  Journey ,  &c.  p.  24.)  he  describes  them  as  “  ample 
dsternes  for  the  receit&f  mine,”  the  city  “  being  seated  on  a  sandie  soilc,  and  altogether 
destitute  of  fountains.”  They  generally  consist  of  two  immense  masses  of  stone  %  one 
©f  which  being  hollowed,  served  as  the  coffin,  and  the  other  as  its  lid.  They  vary 
considerably  in  their  dimensions.  That  to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  was  nearly 
veven  feet  long,  and  above  three  feet  wide ;  and  this  is  the  .ordinary  size, 
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The  Romans  began  to  call  them  sarcophagi  about  the  time  of 
Pliny,  from  a  peculiar  Kind  of  stone  used  in  their  construction, 
found  at  Assos  upon  the  Adramyttian  gulph,  and  supposed  to 
have  the  property  of  hastening  the  decomposition  of  the  human 
body.  St.  Augustine  relates,  that  the  Greek  appellation  of 
this  kind  of  tomb  was  soros  his  remark  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  this  inscription,  although  so  small  a  part  of  it  is  now  re¬ 
maining  : 

ATPHAlO22aTHPE0HKATHN2OPONEArT.QKAI  .  .  .  .- 

“  AURELIUS  SOTER  CONSTRUCTED  THIS  SOROS  FOR 
HIMSELF  AND”  ..... 

Other  instances,  of  the  same  nature,  occur  in  the  account  giv¬ 
en  of  our  future  travels,  where  the  legend  is  more  entire. 

The  remains  of  Alexandria  Troas  have  long  served  as  & 
kind  of  quarry,  w  hither  not  only  Turks,  but  also  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  during  several  centuries,  repaired,  w  henever  they  re¬ 
quired  materials  for  ornamental  architecture,  or  stones  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  building.  Long  before  the  extinction 
of  the  Greek  empire,  the  magnificent  buildings  of  this  city 
began  to  contribute  monuments  of  ancient  splendor  tow  ard  the 
pnblic  structures  of  Constantinople ;  and,  at  present,  there  is 
scarcely  a  mosque  in  the  country  that  does  not  bear  testimony 
to  its  dilapidation,  by  some  costly  token  of  jasper,  marble,  por¬ 
phyry,  or  granite,  derived  from  this  wealthy  magazine.  After 
all  that  has  been  removed,  it  is  truly  wonderful  so  much  should 
remain.  The  ruins  of  the  place,  although  confused,  are  yet 
considerable.  The  first  object,  appearing  in  the  approach  to¬ 
ward  the  city  from  Chemale,  is  the  aqueduct  of  Herodes  At- 
ticus,  formed  of  enormous  blocks  of  hewn  stone.  The  walls  of 
the  city  exhibit  the  same  gigantic  style  of  masonry.  Part  of 
one  of  the  gates  still  appears,  on  the  eastern  side,  whose  re¬ 
mains  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  a  temple :  they  consist 
of  two  round  towers,  with  square  basements,  supporting  pedes¬ 
tals  for  statues.  Immediately  after  passing  this  entrance,  and 
coming  within  the  district  once  occupied  by  the  city,  may  be 
observed  the  ruins  of  baths,  showing  the  reticulated  work  of  the 
Romans  upon  the  stucco  of  their  walls.  Broken  marble  soroi 
lie  about,  of  such  prodigious  size,  that  their  fragments  seem  as 

“  Quia  enim  area  in  qua  mortuus  ponitur,  quod  omnes  jam  SAPKQ^AFON 
•Vacant,  SOPOS  dicitur  Grsefee.”  S 7,  August,  de  Civilate  Dei,  1.  xviiL  c.  See  Ws© 
Julvus  Pollux,  X.  IS 0, 
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rocks  among  the  Yalany  oaks,  covering  the  soil  But  in  all 
that  now  exists  of  this  devoted  city,  there  is  nothing  so  con¬ 
spicuous  as  the  edifice  vulgarly  termed  by  mariners  The  Pa¬ 
lace  of  Priam  ;  from  an  erroneous  notion,  prevalent  in  the 
writings  of  early  travellers,  that  Alexandria  Troas  was  the 
Ilium  of  Homer.*  This  building  appears  from  a  considerable 
distance  at  sea.  In  front  it  has  three  noble  arches,  and  be¬ 
hind  these  are  many  others.  The  stones  of  w  hich  it  consists 
are  placed  together  without  any  cement.  Large  blocks  of 
sculptured  marble,  the  remains*  of  a  cornice,  appear  above  and 
on  each  side  of  the  arches  in  front ;  and  tliat  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  was  once  coated  over  with  marble,  or  plates  of  metal,  is 
evident,  for  holes  for  the  metal  fastenings  are  seen  all  over 
the  work.  Of  the  three  front  arches,  the  center  arch  mea¬ 
sured  forty-eight  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  each  of  the  other 
twenty-one.  The  stones  in  that  part  of  the  work  were  five 
feet  ten  inches  long,  and  three  feet  five  inches  thick. 
Behind  the  center  arch  is  a  square  court,  having  four  other 
arches ;  one  on  each  side.  A  noble  flight  of  steps  conducted 
to  the  center  arch  in  front:  on  each  side  of  this  was  a  column 
of  the  prodigious  diameter  of  eight  feet,  as  appears  by  the  re¬ 
mains  of  their  bases,  still  visible  upon  the  two  pedestals.  These, 
columns  were  not  of  entire  blocks  of  stone,  for  we  saw  their 
disjointed  parts  among  the  ruins  below  the  flight  of  steps.  The 
back  part  of  the  building,  aod  the  two  sides,  were  surrounded 
by  walls  supported  on  opeu  arches:  twelve  of  these  remain  on 
the  northern  side  almost  entire.  The  front  of  the  building 
faces  the  west:  behind,  that  is  to  say;  upon  the  eastern  side, 
were  three  magnificent  arched  portals.  The  walls  here,  on 
each  side  of  the  center  arch,  were  supported  upon  a  vault  con¬ 
taining  six  arches,  and  these  yet  remain  entire.  From  this 
description  it  is  evident,  that  a  plan  of  the  building  might  be 
delineated  to  show  its  original  form.  No  very  accurate  repre¬ 
sentation  lias  yet  been  engraved  of  any  part  of  it.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  with  Chevalier,  that  it  was  intended  for 
baths,  as  a  grand  termination  of  the  aqueduct  of  Herodes 
Attkus.f  The  opinions  of  Pococke  and  Chandler,  that  it  was 
a  gymnasium  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  is  thereby  rather 

*  Belon,  De  La  Valle,  Lithgow,  and 'others,  fell  into  this  strange  mistake.  It  is  an 
error,  however,  which  prevailed  before  they  lived.  Lithgow  caused  his  own  portrait 
to  be  represented  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  Alexandria  Troas,  as  a  frontispiece  to 
his  work ;  calling  these  the  ruins  of  Ilium,  with  the  tombs  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  (Se$ 
Mnetesn  Years'  Travels ,  Sec.  by  IV.  Lithgow,  4to.  Loral  IGl  l.} 

t  Plain  offroy,  p.  10, 
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confirmed  than  confuted.  The  balneos  of  the  ancients,  par  \ 
Ocularly  among  the  Romans,  were  often  colleges  of  science 
and  martial  exercise;  such  were  the  buildings  erected  by 
Diocletian  and  Caracalla,  and  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  ; 
according  to  Pausanias,  as  an  ornament  to  the  city  of  Corinth  * 
On  the  south  side  of  this  building,  and  very  near  it,  we 
found  the  remains  of  a  circular  edifice,  resembling  those  struc¬ 
tures  at  Raise,  in  Campania,  now  called  temples,  but  primarily  1 
baths.  Half  of  this  edifice  remained  in  an  entire  state.  It 
had  a  small  corridor  round  the  base  of  the  dome  with  which 
it  was  originally  covered.  Farther  on,  toward  the  sea,  to  the 
southwest,  we  found  the  ruin  of  a  small  oblong  temple,  and 
afterward  observed  another  of  considerable  size,  whose  founda¬ 
tion  remained  unbroken.  Then,  turning  toward  the  west,  we 
came  to  the  substruction  of  a  very  large  building,  but  could 
comprehend  nothing  of  its  former  history.  At  present  it  con¬ 
sists  only  of  a  series  of  vaults  and  spacious  subterranean  cham¬ 
bers,  one  beneath  another,  now  serving  as  sheds  for  tenders  and 
herds  of  goats.  Again  pursuing  a  southwestern  course,  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  immense  theatre  of  the  city,  still  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
siderable  perfection.  The  semicircular  range  of  seats  is  vaulted 
at  either  extremity :  the  diameter,  taken  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  where  the  vaults  remain,  measured  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  feet.  Like  almost  every  Grecian  theatre,  it  was 
constructed  by  making  the  slope  of  the  hill  itself  subservient 
to  the  sweep  necessary  for  accommodating  spectators.  It  com¬ 
mands  a  noble  view  of  the  sea,  with  the  whole  island  of  Te- 
oedos  as  the  principal  object  Immediately  in  front.  Lower 
down,  toward  the  port,  were  marble  soroi,  and  other  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  less  importance.  The  few  inscriptions  discovered  here 
by  Chandler,  and  by  others,  have  been  removed ;  neither  is  it 
necessary  to  add  what  has  already  been  published.  Perhaps, 
even  in  this  brief  description  of  the  confused  and  desolate  re¬ 
mains  denoting  the  site  of  Alexandria  Troas,  it  has  not  been 
altogether  possible  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  observations  made 
by  preceding  travellers.! 

*  Pausan.  in  Corinth,  c.  3. 

f  “  From  Bonarbashi,  I  set  off,  April  8,  1808,  to  a  village  called  Kistambol ,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  ruins  of  Alexandria  Troas.  I  procured  a  small  hut  for  my-  ] 
self  and  servants  ;  and  leaving  the  baggage  there,  rode  to  Alexandria,  at  the  distance 
©f  an  hour.  The  ruins  there,  the  different  fragments  of  marble  from  Paros,  and  Mar¬ 
mora;  the  blocks  of  granite;  all  attest  the  former  magnificence  of  this  city.  The  | 
theatre  faced  the  sea,  as  seems  t<?  have  been  the  custom  whenever  the  situation  al-  i 
lowed  it*  It  is  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  commands  a  view  of  Tenedos,  and  th@  ! 
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We  arrived  again  at  Bergas,  and,  taking- a  northern  route, 
turned  toward  Udjek,  with  an  intention  of  visiting  the  tomb  of 
yEsyetes.  As  we  left  the  village,  I  observed,  near  an  old 
cemetery,  a  large  square  slab  of  Parian  marble,  lying  upon 
the  soil,  and  broken  in  two  pieces.  From  its  form,  1  suspected 
that  some  inscription  might  be  concealed  upon  its  lower  sur¬ 
face,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  case.  We  had  no  sooner  raised 
the  two  fragments,  than  there  appeared  the  highly  interesting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Drusus  Caesar,  son  of  Germanicus 
and  Agrippina,  which  is  now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  public 
library  at  Cambridge. *  Arriving  afterward  at  the  village  of 

islands  adjacent.  To  the  north  of  this  is  a  spacious  oblong  building,  constructed 
with  stone,  and  its  work  strong  and  massive.  A  herd  of  goats,  guarded  by  some 
large  dogs,  who  much  molested  the  guides,  was  feeding  by  this  place.  The  black  felt 
tents  of  some  wandering  Turcomans  were  pitched  at  a  small  distance.  A  little  to 
the  east  of  the  above  building  are  the  great  ruins  of  the  baths,  of  Pcoman  work;  in 
the  wall  are  some  of  the  earthen  pipes,  through  which  the  water  was  conveyed.  To 
the  northwest  of  these  are  granite  columns,  lying  on  the  ground;  one  of  which 
measured  twenty  seven  feet  in  length,  and  in  diameter  more  than  four  feet.  By  the 
port  were  columns  of  still  greater  dimensions.  To  the  northeast  of  the  baths  are 
many  sarcophagi  of  stone;  some  of  the  lids  of  which  resemble  those  represented  in 
the  drawings  of  the  Necropolis  of  Telmessus.  Mottraye,  when  on  the  spot,  caused 
one  of  these  tombs  to-be  opened;  and  found  in  it  two  sculls,  which  crumbled  to  dust 
on  being  touched.  The  ancients  used  to  deposit  in  them  diiferent  persons  of  the  same 
family,  as  may  be  seen  by  inscriptions  iound  on  them.  I  measured  a  sarcophagus 
here,  eleven  feet  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth  But  I  did  not  observe  any  splendid 
monuments  of  this  kind,  to  be  compared  with  those  which  1  observed  at  Apbrodi- 
si&s,  where  are  many  sarcophagi  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  and  figures,  in  excel¬ 
lent  preservation.  The  antiquities  of  this  place  (now  called  Gcyra ,  a  few  days  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  southeast  of  Smyrna,)  which  I  visited  in  December,  1805,  have  not 
been  examined  as  they  merit ;  and  would,  from  their  great  magnificence  and  quan¬ 
tity,  fully  repay  the  pains  and  trouble  of  anyone  who  would  explore  them. 

,  “  All  the  ground  within  the  walls  of  Alexandria  is  covered  with  the  valani  ({3a- 
kavt),  producing  the  valanida,  the  cup  of  which  is  used  for  dyeing  by  the  orientals, 
and  some  nations  of  Europe.  An  English  vessel  was  taking  in  a  load  of  this,  when  I 
passed  by  some  months  a'ter.  A  beautiful  slope  of  two  miles,  covered  with  this 
tree,  and  small  bushes,  among  which  are  lying  pieces  of  marble,  and  remains  of  the- 
ancient  city,  carries  you  to  the  sea.  Here,  on  the  shore,  is  an  oblong  hollow  spot, 
artificially  formed,  which  was  perhaps  connected  with  the  port;  and  this  last  had  a 
canal  about  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  "which  joined  it  to  the  sea.  The  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  canal  on  one  side  with  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  with  the  circular  ba¬ 
sin,  which  formed  the  port,  explains  well  this  passage  of  Vitruvius;  ‘  Fossis  ductis v 
Jit  aqua,  exitus  ad  littus :  et  ex  mart  tempestatibus  audo  m  palvdes  rcdundantia  motioni- 
bus  ex ciiatf  r.)  Lib  i.  c.  4. 

“On  a  small  rise  of  ground,  without  the  walls  of  the  town  to  the  east,  is  a  hot 
spring  of  mineral  water,  which  supplies  two  basins  at  a  small  distance;  one  of  which 
I  found  extremely  warm.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  come  there  to  obtain 
relief  for  different  diseases  Pococke  says,  some  have  thought  this  to  be  Larissa.. 
This  conjecture,  I  think,  is  very  much  strengthened  by  a  reference  which  I  find 
Athenasus  makes,  among  other  hot  waters,  to  those  at  Troic  Larissa.  See  lib.  ii. 
c.  5 

“  Near  the  hot  baths  may  be  seen  specimens  of  the  netted  building  ( opus  reticula- 
iuin ,  as  Vitruvius  calls  it)  of  the  ancient  Alexandrians,  or  Larisseans.  A  small  ri¬ 
vulet  runs  in  the  plain  below. 

“  I  returned  to  KistamboJ,  with  the  remains  of  a  lamb,  which  were  to  serve  for 
our  supper,  and  which  the  guide  had  bought  at  Alexandria  for  the  value  of  three 
shillings  English.  While  I  examined  the  ruins,  it  was  killed,  skinned,  and  roasted 
On  the  spot  by  a  large  wood  fire.”  Walpole's  MS.  Journal. 

f  See  the  account  of  it  in  a  description  of  the  “  Greek  Marbles,”  No.  XXIII.  p* 
45.  published  in  Cambridge  in  1809. 
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Udjek,  distant  two  hours  from  Bergas,  I  copied  another  in¬ 
scription  from  a  smaller  piece  of  marble:  this  we  left  in  the 
country.  The  legend  is  as  follows  : 

SPLENDID  I  SSI  M  VS 
POPVLYS 

COL  A  V  G  *  TR  OADE NS 
A  V  R  EL  T V  M  •  I  O  B  A  C  C  H  V  M 
CYR AT  OREM 
.  ,  .IDIOMENOGEN 

We  then  proceeded  to  Udjek  Tepe ,  or  the  immense  tumulus 
of  iEsyetes,  whose  situation  precisely  agrees  with  the  account 
given  of  that  monument  by  Strabo.  It  is  of  all  others  the 
spot  most  remarkably  adapted  for  viewing  the  plain  of  Troy, 
arid  is  visible  in  almost  all  parts  of  Troas.  From  its  top  may 
he  traced  the  course  of  the  Scamander;  the  whole  chain  of 
Ida,  stretching  toward  Lectum  the  snowy  heights  of  Garga- 

%  Mr.  Walpole  crossed  theldsean  Chain,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract  from 
bis  Journal,  relating  to  an  excursion  he  made  from  Alexandria  Troas  to  the  Adra- 
ynyttlan  Gulpb. 

41  From  the  village  of  Kistambol,  where  on  a  stone  sarcophagus,  by  the  hut  in 
which  l  lived,  were  the  letters  POSTVMIA  VENEREA,  I  set  oiT to  cross  the  part 
of  Ida  which  separated  the  froad  from  the  Ariramyttian  Gulph.  This  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains  is  called, .  by  Strabo,  re  euro  rou  Afxrou  pu%is  dvarihgucra  7rpos  rnv  "15^  p.  871. 
In  an  hour’s  time  I  reached  Yalagick,  where,  on  a  stone  by  a  fountain,  I  read  the 
words  Sigtiifer,  toperalor,  Decurioni ,  well  cut.  The  rocks  near  the  road  are  of  granite.?’ 
I  continued  my  route  S.  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  for  seven  hours,  passing  small  streams  run¬ 
ning  down  from  the  mountains:  by  the  sides  grew  the  nerium  (which  Hasselquist 
asserts  is  the  tree  referred  to  by  David,  Psalm  i.  3.)  and  the  plant.  The  therebin- 
ihvs  grew  above,  on  the  rocks.  I  then  reached  a  hamlet,  Sunovassi,  encircled  by 
mountains;  here  we  procured  ashed  for  our  party  to  pass  the  night,  which  consisted 
of  myself,  a  servant,  a  guide,  and  a  black  soldier  who  was  to  accompany  me  to  Adra- 
ibyttiura.  We  were  able  to  find  some  bread,  which  the  Turks  eat  unleavened  ;  some 
petmes:  anci  some  rice.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  were  Turks,  showed  no 
disposition  to  annoy  us,  nor  any  impertinent  curiosity,  although  in  that  recess  of  Ida, 
they  could  see  but, few  European  travellers.  Corn,  olives,  cotton,  and  maize,  the  ears 
of  which  are  eaten  roasted,  were  the  produce  of  their  fields.  From  the  mountain 
side  they  got  fir,  and  the  wood  of  the  arbutus,  to  supply  their  hearths.  At  half  past 
eight  the  next  morning  I  left  Sunovassi:  at  nine,  I  began  to  ascend  Bikili-Bah,  part 
of  JPria.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beautiful  scenery  which  I  beheld  on  all  sides,  as 
I  continued  my  ride,  occasionally  casting  my  eye  downward  upon  forests  of  pines, 
and  on  villages  hanging  on  the  side,  or  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  summit,  the  sea  and  island  of  Mitylene  presented  themselves;  and  in  three 
hours  time,  from  the  moment  of  ascending,  I  reached  the  shore,  along  which  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  ride  tilt  a  quarter  before  four,  when  I  turned  up  to  the  N.  E.  On  the  sea 
side  were  pieces  of  fir,  cut  down  from  Ida,  for  ship-building.  At  half  past  four  I 
arrived  at  Avgillar,  a  small  village,  where  I  slept.  There  is  a  Greek  inscription 
placed  sideways  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  mosque.  The  next  day,  at  the  distance 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  l  passed  some  warm  baths,  which  I  was  not  able  to  examine, 
as  some  Turkish  women  were  there  bathing.  These  may  be  the  hot  waters,  to  which 
Galen  says,  an  invalid,  ^ho  lived  not  far  from  Pergamus,  was  sent,  (De  Si?n.  Med.  p, 
296.  v.  13.)  jAbfKxvri  xoi/gvcov.  In  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  baths  is  Adramyt- 
tium,  now  called  Edrhnit :  distant  more  than  an  hour  from  the  sea.  From  that  place? 
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«is;  and  all  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  with  Sigeum,  and  the  other  tumuli  upon  the 
coast.  From  this  tumulus  we  descended  once  more  into  the 
plain  of  Troy,  upon  an  eminence  of  the  southern  side  of  which 
it  is  placed,  and  came  in  half  an  hour  to  a  village  called 
Erkessy.  In  the  street  of  this  village  is  a  marble  soros,  quite 
entire.  This  was  brought  from  Alexandria  Troas,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  public  cistern.  It  is  of  one  piece  of  stone,  seven 
feet  in  length,  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  without  in¬ 
cluding  the  operculum,  rather  more  than  three  feet  in  depth* 
The  inscription  upon  it  is  in  Greek  characters,  beautifully 
cut,  and  in  a  very  perfect  stat^.  Having  before  published  the 
original, *  I  shall  here  merely  add  a  translation ;  as  it  will  serve 
to  prove  what  I  so  lately  stated  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Grecian,  and,  I  may  add,  Egyptian  soros;  the  chamber  of  the 
great  pyramid  of  Cheops  containing  a  sepulchre  of  granite  of 
the  same  form  and  size;  and  another,  once  the  soros  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  mentioned  by  Herodian,  being  now  in  the 
British  museum. 

. u  Aurelius  Agathopodos  Othoniacus,  and  the  son  of 

Aurelius  Paulinas,  who  also  was  a  Pancratiast,  of  whom  there 
is  a  hollow  statue  in  the  temple  of  Smintheus,  and  here  in 
the  temple  of  jEsciilapius,  I  have  placed  this  soros  for  myself 
and  my  dearest  father,  the  'afpre- written  Aurelius  Paulinas, 
and  to  my  descendants.  But  if  any  person  shall  dare  to  open 
this  soros,  and  lay  in  it  the  dead  body  of  any  other,  or  any 
man’s  bones,  he  shall  pay,  as  a  fine  to  the  city  of  the  Troa- 
denses,  two  thousand  five  hundred  drachmas,  and  to  the  most 
sacred  treasury  as  much  more.” 

The  characters  of  this  inscription  cover  one  side  of  the  soros 
at  Erkessy,  precisely  as  the  hyeroglyphical  characters  cover 
those  of  the  Alexandrian.  Both  one  and  the  other  have  been 
used, by  the  modems  as  cisterns  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  pre¬ 
sumed  the  repugnance  of  a  very  few  of  our  English  antiqua¬ 
ries,  to  admit  that  such  cisterns  were  originally  designed  as 
receptacles  for  the  dead,  will,  in  the  view  of  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence,  be  done  away. 

going  first  west,  and  then  southwest,  I  came  to  Chemar  in  two  hours.  From  Che- 
mar,  passing  Karagatch,  you  reach  in  seven  hours  Aiasraata,  distant  two  miles  from 
the  sea  ”  IValj) ole's  MS,  Journal. 

*  See  the  “  Letter  addressed  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  British  Museum,”  con¬ 
taining  a  summary  of  the  authr  s  observations  concerning  “  the  tomb  of  Alexander  S'9 
with  some  additional  evidenc  respecting  the  Alexandrian  soros,  printed  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1807,  by  way  of  sup A  nent  to  a  former  dissertation  on  the  same  subject- 
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We  were  one  hour  and  a  quarter  gerng  from  Erfcessy  to 
Sigeum,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  Yeny  Cheyr.  The  promontory 
*>□  which  the  present  village  is  situated  bears  the  name  of 
Cape  Janissary.  Its  inhabitants  are  all  Greeks,  living  with 
great  cleanliness  in  their  little  cottages,  and  practising  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers,  in  their  hospitality  to  strangers. 
Many  valuable  antiquities  have,  at  different  times,  been  dis- 
covered  by  the  inhabitants.  They  brought  to  me  an  extremely 
rare  bronze  medal  of  Sigeum :  on  this  the  letters  Cite,  with  the 
square  sigma,  were  very  perfect.  The  stone  with  the  famous 
Sigean  inscription,  had  been  removed  a  short  time  before,  by 
the  British  ambassador ;  and  more  recently,  a  marble  had  been 
found  at  Koumkeay,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  w  ith  an 
inscription  of  the  age  of  the  Seleucidoe  :  this  they  permitted  me 
to  copy.  It  is,  perhaps,  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  well-known 
inscription,  now  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  library  of  Tri¬ 
nity  College,  Cambridge,  brought  from  Sigeum,  by  Edward 
Wortley  Montague;  although,  in  the  uncertainty  which  in¬ 
volves  the  series  of  Syrian  kings,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any 
precise  date.  Antiochus,  in  the  year  196,  a.  c.  went  into  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  establish  a  kingdom  there,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  country,  for  Seleucus,  his  second  son.*  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  discover  any  particular  incident,  in  the 
history  of  the  Seleucidae,  alluded  to  by  the  first  part  of  the 
inscription.  Antiochus  was  wounded  in  some  battle ;  and  Me- 
irodorus  probably  afforded  him  assistance.  T  he  purport  of  the 
inscription  is  not  very  clear,  until  we  arrive  at  the  eighth  line  ; 
we  there  see,  that  u Metrodorus  of  Amphipolis ,  the  eon  of  Timo- 
eles ,  is  praised  by  the  senate  and  people  for  his  virtue  and  good 
will  toward  the  kings  Antiochus  and  Seleucus ,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  :  he  is  deemed  a  benefactor  to  the  state ;  is  to  have  access 
to  the  senate ,  and  to  be  inscribed  into  the  tribe  and  fraternity, 
■to  which  he  may  wish  to  belong No  attempt,  except  in  a 
letter  or  two,  has  been  made  toward  the  restoration  of  the  first 
part  of  the  inscription ;  the  characters  are  given  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  marble,  throughout  the  whole  :  and  the  learn¬ 
ed  reader  will  perceive  where  the  words  require  correction. 

&  Livy,  Jib,  xxsiii,  Appia».  is  SjriasiS.  Prideaux,  part, 2, 
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fOZIAHOBAZlAEYZANTIOXOI  .... 

| :  ^  '  '  '  :  ..0V7-v  ■ 

A  AKENOT  ETP  AYM  ATI  AZfEN  O  MEN  OX  - 
.ENTHIM'  AXH I IMTO  N  T  PAXHAON 
.  .PAPEYOIXHYnOMHTPOAJlPOY  TOY 
ATPOYAI N  A  YNQXE4>EX  A  AKE  N 
.EPIAYTOYKAIMEAEArPOZOZTl  .  .  . 
THrOZnPOOPilMENOZTO  .  .  .XT.  . 
i>XZYM  4>EPO  NAEAOX0  AIT  HI  BOY  A  HI 
KA1TRIAHMRIEPAINEZAIMEN 
MHTPO  AJ1P  ONT1 MOK AEOYZ AM  <b  I 
TO  AITI-IN  AP  ETH  ZEN  EKE  NKAI 
EYN  01 AXTHZE  !ZT  O  YZB  AZI AEAX 
ANTIOXONXAIZ EAEYKON  K  AI .  . .  N 
AHMONEiNAIAE.  .  TONKAI ....  « 
ONKAIEYEPrETHNTHZnOAERZ 
££WA  QX  0  AI A  AYTillK  Ai  HO  A ITE!  AH 
AITIK  *  NZINKAlE4»OAONEniTHK 
BOY  AHNK  AITON  AHM  ONPP  £lTilN 
METATAIEIAZZEINAIAAYTniKAI 
EIZ«I>YAHNKA14»PATP1ANHNANB0Y 
AHTAIE 

Chandler,  who  has  written  ao  interesting  account  of  the  anti¬ 
quities  of.  Sigeum,  says,  that  the  Athenaeum,  or  temple  of 
Minerva,  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  high  aud  steep  hill  on  which 
the  church  belonging  to  the  present  village  is  now  situated.* 


*  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 
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Fvotti  the  scattered  marbles,  described  by  him  as  its  remain^ 
ive  obtained  a  small  bas-relief,  now  in  the  collection  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  representing  two  persons,  one  of  whom  is  in  the  military 
garb  of  the  ancients;  and  the  other  in  the  civic  habit,  address¬ 
ing-  a,  figure  of  Minerva.*  Over  the  head  .of  the  goddess  is 
the  word  a@hna„  The  inscription  preserved  in  the  vestibule  . 
of  Trinity  College  library  at  Cambridge,  commemorating  & 
degree  of  the  Sigeaus,  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years' 
before  the  Christian  mra,  came  also  from  this  place.  It  was 
removed  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  by  Edward 
Wortiey  Montague,  then  going  ambassador  to  Constantinople. 
There  is  do  mention  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  either  of  the 
promontory  of  Sigeum  or  of  Rhoeteum;  indeed,  the  latter  can 
hardly  be  called  a  promontory.  These  names  referred  to 
cities,  built  after  the  time  of  Horner,  rather  than  to  land¬ 
marks.  Hence  the  objection  urged  concerning  the  distance  of 
these  promontories  from  each  other,  does  not  prove  any  ab¬ 
surdity  in  the  position  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  in  the  bay  to  the 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  river;  on  each  side  of  which  are  two 
necks  of  land,  whose  distance  may  well  admit  the  possibility 
of  Agamemnon's  voice,  when  he  called  from  the  centremost 
ship,  being  heard;  to  the  two  extremities.!  When'ever  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  an  ancient  author  is  irreconcilable  with  our 
preconceived  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  geography  of  a 
country,  we  , are  too  apt,  either  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  de¬ 
scription,  or  to  warp  the  text  so  as  to  accommodate  an  inter¬ 
pretation  to  the  measure  of  our  own  ignorance.  This  has  . 
given  rise  to  almost  all  the  scepticism  concerning  Homer,  and 
lias  also  characterized  the  commentaries  upon  other  authors. 
When  2&fchyius  relates  the  instruction  given  to  lo,  for  her 
inarch  from  Scythia;. the  river  he  so  happily  designates  by  the 
title  of  Htjhrides,^  from  its  great  rapidity,  and  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  Kuban, §  has  puzzled  his  editors,  who  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  it  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  or  even  the  Danube; 
with  as  much  reason  as  if  they  had  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Rhine  or  the  Thames.  An  actual  survey  of  the  district  of 
Causacus,  and  of  the  course  of  the  rivers,  would  have  removed 
every  difficulty,  and  evinced  the  peculiar  accuracy  with 

*  gee  b  Greek  Marbles  ”  No.  XXIX.  p.  51.  t  Iliad.  ©.  222, 

y  Alscbvhis  in  Prometb.  Vjnct.  742.  p.  56.  Ed.  C.  J.  Biomficld,  Cantab.  1SHX 
*>  'XSpio'rriJ.  Duhitatur  num  in  hoc  loco  JEschylus  Arnxc.w  fiuviutn  innuat ,  vel  J  strum,, 
yel  'Thiiaim,  vcl  Aldzma,  vel  Borystheyieni)  quod  sentit  Butt erus,  vel  deniqueJlvviuBi  cut 
'tifiVtw  Eyhrisiq ,  &e &c . ”  Ibid,  in  Glossal*.  p  144. 

"  5  The' '  ffypanis  of  D’Anvilie/aad  trardqiws  of  sonae  autfeoi;,?. 
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which  the  poet  attended  to  the  features  of  nature.  Experi¬ 
ence  will  at  last  teach  this  wholesome  truth  ;  that  when  Ho¬ 
mer  and  /Escylus  wrote  geographically,  they  had  reference 
to  better  documents  than  modem  maps;  and,  probably,  to 
their  owe  practical  observations. 

In  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Sigeum,  I  had  proof  of  the 
possible  extent  of  vision  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  this  cp  tin  try, 
which  would  hardly  be  credited  without  ocular  demonstration,. 
Looking  toward  the  Archipelago,  I  plainly  discerned  Mount 
Athos,  called  by  the  peasants,  who  were  with  me,  Agionoros0 
the  Holy  Mountain  ;  its  (ripple  summit  appearing  so  distinctly 
to  the  eye,  that  I  was  enabled  to  make  a  drawing  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  it  seemed  that  its  relative  position  in  all  our  maps* 
tilth  respect  to  this  promontory,  is  too  far  toward  the  north. 
The  distance  at  which  I  viewed  it  could  not  be  less  than  a 
hundred  English  miles  :*  according  to  D’Anville,  it  is  about 
thirty  leagues  from  shore  to  shore,  and  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  at  some  distance  from  the  coast.  We  visited  the 
two  ancient  tumuli,  called  the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  Patrocius. 
They  are  to  the  northeast  of  the  village.  A  third  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Gel!,*  near  the  bridge  for  passing  the  Mender; 
bo  that  the  three  tumuli  mentioned  by  Strabof  are  yet  entire. 
He  describes  them  as  the  monuments J  of  Achilles,  Patroclua, 
and  Amiochus.  So  much  has  been  published  concerning  then], 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  much  to,  and  still  less  to 
repeat,  what  has  been  said  before.  The  two  nearest  Sigeum 
are  conspicuous  objects  in  the  view  of  persons  passing  the  Helles¬ 
pont;  and,  in  their  form,  are  similar  to  others  described  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  work.  It  is  remarkable,  that  none  of 
the  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  have  noticed 
Strabo’s  allusion  to  three  tombs.  The  largest  was  opened  b^ 
order  of  Monsieur  de  ChoiseuL  I  w  as  acquainted  with  the  Jew? 
employed  in  the  undertaking.  He  appeared  an  honest  and 
respectable  man;  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
story  relating  to  the  discovery  of  certain  antiquities  sent  to  his 
employer,  as  having  been  found  in  this  tomb.  There  was  no 
confidential  person  to  superintend  the  work. §  It  was  performed 
by  night,  with  scarcely  any  w  itness  of  the  transaction.  In  the 

*  It  now  serves  as  a  Turkish  cemetry.  See  the  engraving  made  from  Mr,  Gell’s 
beautiful  drawing  of  it,- Plate  XVI.  Topography  of  Troy,  p.  45. 

t  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xiii.  p.  859.  Ed.  Ox. 

X  Myn/icrra. 

,  §  See  a  narration  of  .the  transaction,  published  by  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  Account  of 
Turkey. 
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zeal  to  gratify  bis  patron,  and  prevent  the  disappointment  likely 
to  ensue  from  an  expenditure  of  money  to  no  purpose,  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  his  Jewish  brethen  of  the  Dardanelles  sub- 
stituted  other  antiquities,  in  the  place  of  reliques  which  they 
had  been  told  they  might  find  in  the  tomb.*  The  mins  of 
Parium,  and  of  other  ancient  cities  in  their  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  tralfick  carried  on  with  Greeks  who  pass 
through  the  straits  from  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago  and  Medi¬ 
terranean,  might  easily  have  furnished  them  with  the  means  of 
deception.  I  have  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  affirming,  that 
I  believe  these  tombs  to  be  coeval  with  the  time  of  Homer,  and 
that  to  one  of  them,  at  least,  he  has  alluded  in  the  Odyssey. f 
Many  authors  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  and  to  its  situation,  on  or  by  the  Sigean  Promontory .f 
It  is  recorded  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  he  anointed  the 
Stele  upon  it  with  perfumes,  and  ran  naked  around  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  honouring  the  manes  of  a  Hero.§  iEliao 
distinguishes  the  tomb  of  Achilles  from  that  of  Patroclus,  by 
relating,  that  Alexander  crowned  one,  and  Hephaestion  the 
©iher.jl  It  will  not  therefore  be  easy  to  determine,  at  the 
present  day,  which  of  the  three  tombs,  now  standing  upon  this 
promontory,  was  that  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sigeum  formerly 
venerated,  as  containing  the  ashes  of  Achilles**.  The  same 
degree  of  uncertainty  does  not  attach  to  the  tomb  of  Ajax :  upon 
the  Rhoetean  side  there  is  only  a  single  tumulus. 

From  hence  we  descended  once  more  to  Koum-kale  where 
we  embarked  for  the  Dardanelles.  And  now,  having  finished 
the  survey  of  this  interesting  country,  it  may  be  proper  to  add* 
by  way  of  postscript  to  this  chapter,  a  brief  summary  of  the 
principal  facts  concerning  it,  for  the  use  of  other  travellers,  and 
as  the  result  of  our  observations  in  Troas, 

*  A  cast  from  the  broDze  figure  of  Isis,  said  to  have  been  excavated  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen.  It  certainly  represents  very 
ancient  workmanship.  The  inverted  position  of  the  wings  is  alone  proof  of  its  great 
antiquity,  whatever  may  have  been  its  real  history. 

j  Gdyss.  IX  73. 

X  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  igllaif,  Philostratus  in  Vit  Apollon,  &C. 

J  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvii. 

\)  iEiian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  c.  7.  The  distinction  is  also  made  by  Strabo,  and  by 
Other  writers.  This  difference  between  Horner’s  record  and  the  traditions  of  the 
sountry,  respecting  the  Trojan  war,  seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  were  not  derived 
from  the  former.  Dr.  Chandler  has  discussed  this  subject,  in  his  interesting  History- 
Ilium.  See  p.  133. 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  to  the  south  of  Sigeum,  upon  the  shore  of  the 
JEgean,  are  yet  other  tumuli,  of  equal,  if  not  greater  size,  to  which  hardly  any  atten¬ 
tion  has  yet  been  paid  ;  and  these  are  visible  far  out  at  sea.  The  opening  all  of  them 
will,  it  la  bowed,  ©as  day  threw  sesne  light  up®®  this  curious  subject 
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I.  The  river  Mender  is  the  Scamander  of  Homer,  Strabo, 
and  Pliny.  The  amnis  navigabilis  of  Pliny #  flows  into  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  to  the  south  of  Sigeum.f 

IT.  The  Aianteum,  or  Tomb  of  Ajax ,  still  remains;  an¬ 
swering  the  description  given  of  its  situation  by  ancient  authors, 
and  thereby  determining  also  the  exact  position  of  the  naval" 
station  of  the  Greeks. 

III.  The  Thymbrius  is  yet  recognized  ;  both  in  its  present 
appellation  Thymhreck ,  and  in  its  geographical  position. 

IV.  The  spacious  plain  lying  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the 
Mender,  and  watered  by  the  Callifat  Osmack ,  is  the  Simoisian ; 
and  that  stream  the  Simois.  Here  were  signalized  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  of  the  Trojan  war. 

V.  The  ruins  of  Palaio  Callifat  are  those  of  the  Ilium  of 
Strabo.  Eastward  is  the  Throsmos ,  or  mound  of  the  plain. 

VI.  The  hill  near  Tchiblack,  if  it  be  not  the  Callicolom , 
may  possibly  mark  the  site  of  the  village  of  the  Ilieans,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo,  where  ancient  Ilium  stood. 

VII.  Udjek  Tepe  is  the  tomb  of  iEsyetes.  The  other  tombs 
mentioned  by  Strabo  as  at  Sigetim,  are  all  in  the  situation  he 
describes.  The  tomb:  of  Protesilaus  also  still  exists,  on  the 
European  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont. 

VIII.  The  springs  of  Bonarbashy  may  possiblyr  have  been 
the  aoiai  nHiAi  of  Homer;  but  they  are  not  sources  of  the 
Scamauder.  They  are,  moreover,  warm  springs. 

IX.  The  source  of  the  Scamauder  is  in  Gargarus,  now 
called  Kasdaghy y  the  highest  mountain  of  all  the  Idoeao 
chain. 

X.  The  altars  of  Jupiter,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  by 
iEscbyles,  were  on  the  hill  called  Kuchunlu  Tepe ,  at  the  foot 
of  Gargarus ;  where  the  ruins  of  the  tempie  now  remain. 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  lib.  v.  p.  277.  Ed.  L.  Bat .  1635. 

•f  “  The  following  passage  of  Pliny  is  attended  with  some  difficulty ;  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  amnis  navigabilis ,  applied  to  the  Scamander,  may  be  well  explained  by  Plutarch, 
in  two  passages  to  which  I  shall  refer :  by  these  it  appears  that  the  epithet  navigabilis 
was  given  by  the  ancients  to  small  streams.  The  word  mraiios,  as  well  as  amnis ,  wa3; 
used  by  them  when  speaking  even  of  torrents.  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  6,  8. 

41  ‘ Scamander ,  amnis  navigabilis :  et  in  promontorio  quo  dam  Sigeum  oppidim  dein 
partus  Achawrum ,  in  quern  infiuit  Xantfius ,  Simoenti  junctus ;  stagnwnque  prius  facitrn 
P  aloes  camanderJ 

“  Plutarch  speaks  thus,  in  two  places,  of  the  river  Melas,  in  Phocis;  a  part  of  Greece 
which  he  knew  most  intimately,  from  being  born  there :  ‘The  Melas,  spread  out  into 
navigable  marshes  and  lakes  (tAp  ir\ma  xcti  Af|J.va*,)  makes  the  plain  impassable. 
Again  :  4  The  Melas  is  navigable  at  its  sources  (ttAcoTpos  h  npyaTs,)  Vit.  Pelop„  et 
Syllae.  The  marshes  on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  made  by  the  river,  are  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  p.  059.  We  have,  then,  the  Meins,  a  small  river?  navigable  at  its  sources,  and 
with. navigable  marshes,”  Walpole's  M S«  Jo* inuH. 
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XI.  Fate  Scepsis  is  yet  recognized  in  the  appellation  Esktp 


XII.  Mne  is  (lie  Aina  a  of  Strabo;  and  JEm  Tepe ,  perhaps,  \ 
the  Tomb  of  Mneas. 

XIII.  The  extremity  of  the  Adramyitian  gulph  inclines 
round  the  ridge  of  Gargams,  toward  the  northeast;  so  that  the  [ 
circumstance  of  Xerxes  having  this  mountain  upon  his  left,  in  j 
his  march  from  Antandrus  to  A'oydus,  is  thereby  explained. 

XI Y.  Gargarus  affords  a  view  not  only  of  all  the  plain  of 
Troy,  but  of  all  the  district  of  Troas,  and  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


FROM  THE  HELLESPONT  TO  RHODES. 

Transactions  at  the  Dardanelles— Public  Sports* — Inscriptions 
—Voyage  down  the  Hellespont — Tenedos — Rectum  Promon¬ 
tory— Lesbos — Erythraean  Straits — Chios — Straits  of  Sa¬ 
mos— Burning  Vapour — View  of  Patmos  and  the  Cyclades— 
Pirates — Cos— Plane  Tree — Inscriptions — Fountain  fo  Hip¬ 
pocrates — Greek  Manuscripts— Beautiful  piece  of  Ancient 
Sculpture — Voyage  from  Cos  to  Rhodes — Ruins  of  Cnidus 
— visited  by  M or r it— and  by  Walpole — Carpathian  Isles — * 
Rhodes . 

We  were  detained  some  time  at  the  Dardanelles,  waiting  for 
the  vessel  from  Constant  inople :  this  came  at  last,  so  deeply 
laden  with  stores,  for  the  supply  of  our  army  in  Egypt,  that  we 
were  almost  afraid  to  venture  on  board.  She  had  the  name  of 
The  Taurida ,  and  was  literally  nothing  more  than  a  covered 
boat  Mercantile  speculations  make  bold  adventurers.  Few 
persons  would  have  volunteered  an  expedition  across  £he  Me¬ 
diterranean  in  such  a  bark ;  but  our  good  captain  comforted  us 
with  the  assurance,  that  Columbus  sailed  across  an  unknown 
ocean  in  a  skiff  of  less  promise.  He  had  cast  anchor,  higher 
up  the  Straits,  toward  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  where  vessels  from 
Constantinople  lie  secure  from  all  winds,  and  find  better  ground. 
There  is  no  good  anchorage  at  the  Dardanelles*  Captain  Castle* 
had  fitted  up  a  -  small  apartment  in  the  stern,  to  serve  as  a  cabin  ; 
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|  and  had  placed  one  enormous  gun  in  the  prow,  to  intimidate 
pirates ;  observing  dryly  to  us,  as  we  surveyed  it,  that  we  should 
be  lucky  if  it  did  not  cany  the  gib-boom  under  water,  in  rough 
weather.  It  was  amusing  to  notice  the  sort  of  speculation, 
which  occupied  not  only  the  hold  but  every  part  of  the  vessel, 
where  , it  w7as  possible  to  cram  an  article  of  food  or  merchandize. 
Barrels  of  Adrianople;  tongues,  candles,  tea,  sugar,  cheese; 
butter  of  the  Ukraine,  already  in  an  oily  state,  and  oozing 
through  the  sides  of  the  casks;  wine,  onions,  cordage,  iron,. bis¬ 
cuit,  cloth,  pens,  paper,  hard  ware,  hats,  shoes,  tobacco,  and 
fruit.  A  few  sheep  were,  moreover,  huddled  together  close  to 
the  gun  in  the  forecastle. 

During  our  stay  at  the  Dardanelles,  we  had  lived  in  the 
house  of  the  Neapolitan  consul.  This  respectable  old  man 
put  in  force  a  stratagem  which  may  serve  to  show  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  power  of  imagination  over  diseases  of  the  body.  Being 
troubled  with  an  intermitting  fever,  brought  on  during  our  ex¬ 
cursion  in  Trees,  I  had  been  observed  by  him  to  go  frequently 
to  a  dock,  in  the  antechamber  of  our  apartment,  watching  for 
the  hour  when  the  paroxysm  began.  This  used  to  occur  ex¬ 
actly  at  noon.  One  morning  he  put  back  the  dock  a  full  hour. 
At  twelve,  therefore,  I  had  no  fear  of  my  fever,  for  the  index 
pointed  to  eleven:  and  at  one,  although  the  hour  seemed  to  be 
present,  the  paroxysm  did  uot  take  place.  Unfortunately, 
pleased  by  the  success  oi  his  experiment,  he  told  me  what  had 
happened;  and  after  the  usual  interval,  the  fever  again  re¬ 
turned.  By  the  same  manner,  all  the  charms  used  among  the 
lower  order  of  people  in  this  country,  operate  in  the  cure  of 
agues.  The  tomb  of  Protesilaus,  as  related  by  Philostratus,* 
was  anciently  resorted  to  unhealing  a  quartan  fever 

We  received  great  civilities  from  the  pacha.  He  sent  one 
of  his  officers  with  our  Greek  servant,  to  collect  some  marbles 
we  wished  to  remove  from  Troas  ;  a  work  generally  attended 
with  difficulty,  owing  to  a  notion  the  Turks  have,  that  Chris¬ 
tians  can  extract  gold  from  such  stone.  The  ceremony  of  his 
daughter’s  marriage  with  the  sou  of  an  Asiatic  viceroy,  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  The  pacha  of  Asia,  nd  said  to  be  lord  over 
a  hundred  villages,.  took  place  during  the  time  we  remained. 
Upon  this  occasion,  public  sports  were  exhibited,  and  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  magnificent,  celebration  of  the  game 
of  djirit,  the  tournament  of  the  Turks.  This  very  ancient 

: ,  y&Uoatrat.  i$  Heroic is.-r-See.  also  Chandler’s  Ilium,,  p.  142. 
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pastime  might  possibly  have  gi  ven  rise  to  tilts  and  tournaments. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  a  passion  for  this  martial  exercise  with 
the  natural  habits  and  indolence  of  the  Turks.  The  two  old 
pachas  fought  against  the  young  bridegroom  each  party  being 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band.  The  contest  w7as  often  so 
severe,  that  we  expected  to  see  their  eyes,  if  not  their  lives,  sa¬ 
crificed.  The  manner  of  the  engagement  has  been  often  de¬ 
scribed.  It  consists  chiefly  in  a  charge  made  at  full  speed,  and 
an  attack,  by  hurling  short  thick  sticks,  as  javelins.  Great 
dexterity  is  shown,  both  in  parrying  ofif  these  darts  and  in  the 
display  of  equestrian  skill  Upon  the  day  following  that  in 
which  the  combat  took  place,  male  camels  were  brought  to  fight 
with  each  other,  during  a  concert  of  Turkish  music.  In  this 
exhibition  there  was  nothing  curious  nor  diverting,  except  the 
extraordinary  strengtli  shown  by  these  animals,  when  a  female 
camel  was  brought  before  them.  One  of  the  camels,  with  half 
a  dozen  strong  Turks  endeavouring  to  restrain  it,  set  off  in  full 
speed,  overtook  the  female,  and  threw  her  down,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  their  efforts  to  the  contrary.  The  festivity  of  the  day 
ended  with  a  scene  of  intoxication  in  the  palace  of  the  pacha  of 
the  Dardanelles,  who  is  much  addicted  to  drinking.  When 
commotions  arise,  or  there  is  reason  to  fear  a  visit  from  the 
Capudan  Pacha,  who  comes  occasionally  to  levy  contribution, 
he  retires  to  his  little  villa  in  the  recesses  of  Mount  Ida :  here 
lie  gives  full  scope  to  his  love  of  drinking;  having  conveyed 
with  him  his  concubines,  musicians,  dancers,  and  gamekeepers; 
and  being  also  attached  to  the  sports  of  the  field. 

The  late  Mr.  Willis  left  at  the  Dardanelles,  two  marbles, 
with  inscriptions,  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  custom¬ 
house  officer.  These  were  offered  for  sale  to  us.  Mr.  Willis 
found  them  in  Troas,  and,  I  believe,  in  Alexandria  Troas.— 
One  of  them  had  been  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  and  was  convert¬ 
ed  by  the  Turks  into  a  mortar;  the  other  exhibited  only  a 
broken  mass  of  marble,  of  an  irregular  form.  Upon  the  first  I 
lead, 

FORTISSIMOETINYICTISS 
IMOCAESARIDNGALER 
AYR  .  YAL  .  MAXIMIAJSTO 
FRINClPJ  IYBENTYTIS 

This  inscription  belongs  to  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century 
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Valerius  Maximianus  having  been  consul  in  the  year  294.— 
The  title  of  Csesar  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Diocletian.  The 
letters  DJX  are  the  usual  abbreviation  of  Dominus.  The  title 
Princeps  Jubentutis  or  Juvenintis ,  was  used  in  the  time  of  the 
republic ;  and  we  find  it  continued  through  almost  all  the  em¬ 
perors,  until  the  time  of  Constantine;  “  Symbolum futurce  sue™ 
eessionis”  as  it  is  expressed  by  Spanheim.* 

In  what  remains  of  the  other  inscription,  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  Tribunm  Militum  of  the  third  legion  ;  of  the  Free- 
fectus  Fabrum ; f  and  of  the  Fraefecius  Equilum*  The  latter 
part  relates,  perhaps,  to  the  conquest  of  forty-four  states  in  Af¬ 
rica.  The  following  are  the  only  legible  characters  upon  the 
atone : 

TRIE  .  MILLEGXIIAV 
PRAEFFABR  .  TEST 
FRAEF  .  EQVITVMALA 
NVMID1YIPR0NI 
Cl VI  TATES  XXXXIIJI 
EXPROVINCAFRICA 

We  saw  no  other  antiquities  at  the  Dardanelles  ;  nor  were 
we  able  to  procure  anyN  ancient  medals.  If  these  are  found,  the 
consuls  of  the  different  nations  reserve  them  as  presents  for  their 
respective  ambassadors  at  Constantinople.  Captain  Castle  had, 
however,  obtained  several  among  the  ruins  of  Parium ;  where 
he  also  observed  curious  mosaic  pavements,  and  other  remains 
of  that  city. 

Having  all  our  things  on  board,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  took 
leave  of  Monsieur  Preaux,  who  returned  to  Constantinople.— 
As  we  sailed  down  the  Straits,  a  very  conspicuous  tumulus 
appeared,  crowning  the  hills  upon  the  European  side.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  Dardanelles,  we  again  coasted  the  interesting  land  of 
Troas,  passing  the  Rhostean  promontory,  and  once  more  view¬ 
ing  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  the  sepulchre  of  iEsyetes,  the  Grecian 
harbour,  and  the  mouth  of  Xauthus,  tinging  the  dark  waters  of 
the  Hellespont  with  its  yellow  torrent.  Our  course  was  along 
the  European  side  of  the  channel;  as  in  passing  round  Sigeum 
there  is  a  shoal,  whereon  vessels  are  often  stranded.  Ic  ordet 

#  Dt  Prast.  et .  Us.  Ntim.  Diss,  ? 
t  Vid.  Cic.  ad  Attic.  Ep.  I 
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to  escape  this,  ships  from  the  Archipelago  avoid  bearing  up  the 
Straits  until  they  are  able  to  see  all  the  windmills  stationed 
upon  the  brow  of  the  promontory.  Two  of  the  tombs  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo  appear  very  conspicuous  in  that  point  of  view. 
The  house  of  a  dervish  is  situated  in  the  side  of  the  one  nearest 
to  the  windmills  and  to  the  village  of  Yeni  Cheyr ;  and  this 
sepulchre  was  opened  by  order  of  Monsieur  de  Choiseul.— 
Having  doubled  the  cape,  two  other  tumuli  appear  upon  the 
coast  toward  the  south.  These  are  very  large,  and  stand  close 
to  the  cliff  above  the  shore.  We  sailed  on  toward  Tenedos. 
The  soil,  as  we  approached,  seemed  bleak  and  barren;  but  the 
island  produces  the  finest  wine  in  the  Archipelago.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  expedition  had  raised  its  price  to  eight  paras  the  oke :  or¬ 
dinarily,  the  demand  is  only  from  four  to  six.  This  wine  will 
keep  fourteen  or  sixteen  years;  after  that  time  it  loses  its  red 
colour,  and  becomes  white,  but  retains  its  strength  and  flavour 
to  a  much  longer  period.  The  wind  and  sea  were  so  turbulent 
that  we  could  not  land  :  we  fired  a  gun,  and  laid  to  near  the 
town  ;  this  is  situated  in  a  low  and  sheltered  spot.  A  boat  put 
off  to  us  upon  our  signal,  but  found  such  a  sea  running,  that  she 
was  compelled  to  return,  and  we  continued  our  course.  Per¬ 
haps  we  surveyed  the  island  better  from  our  deck  than  we 
could  have  done  on  shore;  for  we  saw  the  whole  extent  of  the 
tpwn,  with  the  vessels  lying  in  its  port,  and  the  land  on  either 
side?*  There  is  upon  the  island  but  one  object  to  attract  stran¬ 
gers,  except  its  wine.  It  was  anciently  famous  for  its  earthen¬ 
ware;  fragments  of  which  we  had  seen  in  Troas.  But  the  so- 
ros  of  AtticuS)  father  of  Herodcs  Atticiis,  a  very  interesting  re- 
lique,  is  in  the  market  place ;  and  this,  with  its  operculum , 
is  said  to  be  entire.  It  now  stands  in  the  agora  of  the  town, 
serving  as  a  cistern.  The  inscription  upon  it  was  published 
by  Chandler.*  Tournefort,  who  has  anticipated  every  thing 
it  might  have  been  proper  to  state  concerning  the  ancient  his¬ 
tory  of  Tenedos;  and  who  published,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
accurate  plan  of  the  island,  with  a  view  of  the  town;  was  in¬ 
formed  that  no  remains  of  former  times  existed.f  The  bronze 
medals  of  Tenedos  are  however  not  uncommon.  If  the  interest¬ 
ing  monument  I  have  mentioned  be  hereafter,  policed,  its  re¬ 
moval  will  not  be  difficult.  The  Jewish  consul  at  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  might  at  any  time  effect  the  undertaking;  but  this 
could  not  be  done  without  considerable  expense, 

*  Inscrip  Hones  Antique,  No.  IV. 

f  Voyage  du  Levant,  tons.  ii.  p.  92*  Lyon$t  1717. 
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Continuing  our  course  toward  the  south,  after  passing  the 
iown  of  Tenedos,  we  were  struck  by  the  very  grand  appearance 
of  the  ancient  Balnex ,  already  described,  among  the  remains 
of  Alexandria  Troas.  T«he  three  arches  of  the  building  make 
a  conspicuous  figure,  to  a  considerable  distance  at  sea,  like  the 
front  of  a  magnificent  palace  ;  and  this  circumstance,  connected 
with  the  mistake  so  long  prevalent  concerning  the  city  itself 
gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of  “  The  Palace  of  Priam”  be¬ 
stowed  by  mariners  upon  these  mins.  Thence  we  sailed  to 
the  promontory  of  Lectum,  now  Cape  Baba,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Adramyttian  Gulph:  the  southwestern  extremity  of  that 
chain  of  mountains  of  which  Gargarus,  is  the  summit.  This 
cape  presents  a  high  and  bold  clilf,  on  whose  steep  acclivity  the 
little  town  of  Baba  appears,  as  though  stuck  within  a  nook.# 
It  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  knives  and  poignards:  their 
blades  are  distinguished  in  Turkey  by  the  name  of  Baba  leeks . 
Afterward,  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  Gulph,  we  passed  round 
the  western  point  of  the  island  of  Mitylene,  anciently  called  the 
Sigrian  Promontory.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  island 
changed  its  ancient  name  of  Lesbos  for  that  which  it  now  bears ; 
but  Eustathius  says  it  was  so  called  from  Mitylene,  the  capital 
town.  Its  situation,  w  ith  regard  to  the  Adramyttian  gulph,  is- 
erroneously  delineated  in  maps  and  charts:  some  of  these  place 
it  at  a  distance  in  the  iEgean  Sea.f 

I  had  surveyed  the  whole  of  this  island,  with  considerable 
interest,  from  the  peak  of  Gargarus ;  and  now,  as  the  shades 
of  evening  were  beginning  to  conceal  its  undulating  territory,  a 
vain  wish  of  enjoying  nearer  inspection  was  excited,  The  con¬ 
sciousness  to  a  traveller  of  the  many  interesting  things  he  can¬ 
not  see,  often  counterbalances  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the 
view  of  objects  he  has  been  permitted  to  contemplate. |  Few 

*  A  very  accurate  view  of  it  is  engraved  in  Mr.  Gell’s  “  Topography  of  Troyf  p„ 
21,  from  his  own  drawing.  The  place  was  called  Baba,  from  a  dervish  ( Baba )  buried 
there,  “  who  always  gave  the  Turks  intelligence  when  any  rovers  were  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  seas.”  Egmont,  and  Heyman's  Travels,  v ol.  i.  p.  162. 

f  Our  geographical  documents  of  the  Archipelago  are  a  disgrace  to  the  age  ;  the. 
very  best  of  them  being  false  in  their  positions  of  latitude,  and  in  the  respective 
bearings  of  the  different  islands,  as  well  as  remarkable  for  their  unaaeountabie  omis¬ 
sions. 

X  Some  amends  for  my  own  deficiency,  with  respect  to  Mitylene,  will  be  marie  by 
communication  of  a  different  nature;  namely,  by  those  extracts  from  the  MS.  Jour¬ 
nal  of  my  friend  Mf^Wal pole  which  relate  to  his  travels  in  Asia  Minor.  These,  while. 
I  am  describing  t*islands  and  the  coast,  will  afford  an  accompanying  view  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  of  those  objects  which  I  did  not  see  near  the  shore.  I  shall  begin  with 
his  journey  from  Pergamus  to  Smyrna. 

“  The  antiquities  of  Pergamus  are  very  deserving  of  a  minute  examination  V  par¬ 
ticularly  those  on  the  Acropolis  ;  on  one  part  of  which,  toward  the  south,  is  a  wall  of 
granite,  a  most  stupendous  work,  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  perpendicular  depth.  Vast 
cisterns  and  decayed  towers,  (in  one  of  which  I  copied  a  Greek  inscription  relating  to 


no 
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literary  strangers  would  pass  the  shores  of  Lesbos  with  indif¬ 
ference.  Its  land  was  peculiarly  dignified  by  genius,  and  by 
wisdom.  iEoiiao  lyres  were  strung  in  every  valley,  and  every 

a  decree  ratified-  by  the  people  of  Pergamus,  and  inscribed  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,)  ! 
are  to  be  seen  there.  The  Acropolis  was  adorned  with  a  temple  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  whose  pillars,  of  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter,  are  lying  prostrate  among  other 
parts  of  it  This  temple,  I  conceive*  wras  erected  to  Minerva  :  we  know  from  Vitru¬ 
vius,  that  her  temple  was  built  “  m  excelsissimo  loco”  (lib.  i.  c.  7.;)  and  the  silver 
money  of  Pergamus  bears  her  image  constantly :  games  also  were,  as  Polybius  in¬ 
forms  us,  celebrated  here  in  honour  of  her,  by  Attains,  (lib.  iv.)  Below,  to  the 
south,  is  the  town;  and  to  the  west  of  it  was  the  stadium,  and  a  theatre  above  it. — 
The  relative  situation  of  these  two  buildings  at  Tralles  in  Asia  was  the  same,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Vitruvius,  (lib.  v.)  “  Trallibus  portions  ex  utraque  parte  scents ,  supra  stadium” 
Farther  on  to  the  wrest,  are  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  or  naumachia;  there  is 
■water  dividing  the  two  semicircles  ;  so  that  if  the  building  was  used  for  the  first,  it 
must  have  flowed  beneath,  in  a  channel,  whenever  the  sports  were  represented./ 

“  There  is  no  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  where  you  may  travel  with  greater 
safety,  than  in  the  district  under  the  family  of  Kara  Osman  Oglou.  The  two  capitals 
as  they  may  be  called,  are  Pergamus,  and  Magnesia.  In  corning  from  the  former 
place  to  Smyrna,  I  passed  through  part  of  their  territory.  The  country  was,  for 
Turkey,  well  cultivated;  most  of  it  laid  down  in  cotton  and  corn  land.  They  plough, 
as  I  was  told,  with  a  pair  of  oxen,  more  than  an  acre  a  day  ;  and  the  manure  they  use 
is  burnt  weed.  The  whole  country  was  now  (April)  wearing  a  beautiful  appearance ; 
the  anemone,  ranunculus,  and  hyacinth,  were  seen  in  the  fields,  and  by  the  road  side. 
Having  slept  one  night  in  the  open  air,  by  a  fire  which  the  driver  of  the  caravan  kin¬ 
dled  with  dried  horse  dung,  I  arrived  the  next  day  at  the  banks  of  the  Hermus  ; 
winding,  and  muddy;  daily  adding  to  the  land,  which  it  has  already  formed  on  the 
north  side  pf  the  Gulph  of  Smyrna.  I  crossed  it  at  the  ferry,  and  reached  Menomen  ; 
whence  I  sailed  to  Smyrna  in  an  hour  From  Menomen,  boats  come  daily  to  Smyr¬ 
na,  in /.he  season,  laden  with  water  melons  (the  cucurbita  citrullvs )  called  by  the 
Greeks  angouria .  From  the  seed,  a  liquor  is  made,  which  is  sold  about  the  streets  of 
Smyrna. 

“  The  fields  and  gardens  about  Smyrna  are  planted  with  almond,  olive,  fig,  and 
pomegranate  trees.  The  little  villageof  Narli-keui  takes  its  name  from  the  abundance 
•of  the  pomegranate  trees  there.  Some  of  the  plants,  birds,  and  insects  found  at 
Smyrna,  are  described  by  Hasselquist,  The  f  rancoRny  (a  kind  of  partridge,  and  called 
by  Belon  the  arra/yu  of  the  Greeks,)  and  beccafico,  are  found  in  abundance ;  the  latter 
I  have  heard  called  by  a  name  not  unlike  the  ancient.  “  EuKa\i'<5fV  (says  Athenseus) 
are  taken  in  the  jig  season lib.  ii-  69.  Woodcocks,  and  a  species  of  plover,  are  seen 
in  December.  Wild  boars  are  frequently  shot  here  in  ihe  mountains.  I  saw  also  a 
quantity  of  the  Servos  (the  sea  egg,)  which  is  eaten  by  the  Greeks  in  their  fasts  ;  and 
called  now  by  the  same  name.  “  It  defends  itself  by  its  prickly  shell  f  Athenaeus,  lib. 
iii.  41.  The  octopodian,  as  the  modern  Greeks  call  it,  is  also  eaten  by  them  in  Lent ; 

It  is  a  cuttle-fish,  with  eight  rays,  or  tentacula,  as  the  name  indicates  The  hills 
round  Smyrna  are  of  granite.  At  a  village  to  the  south  of  it,  called  Bujaw,  is  a  very 
fine  grove  of  cypress  trees ;  this  tree,  so  great,  a  favourite  with  the  Turks  in  their 
burying  grounds,  is  therq  planted  on  account  of  its  balsamic  smell ;  its  wood,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  ficus  sicornorus ,  was  always  prized  in  the  East  for  its  durability.  The 
Egyptians  made  their  mummy  chests  of  it;  and  the  Athenians  buried  those  who  had 
fallen  in  war  in  coffins  of  this  wood.  Between  Smyrna  and  Bournabat,  a  village  seven 
miles  to  the  north  east  of  it,  is  a  very  large  cemetery,  with  remains  of  antiquity  in 
it,  and  Greek  Inscriptions.  The  Turkish  burying  grounds  are  in  general  extensive, 
as  they  never  put  a  body  where  one  has  been  already  deposited  ;  and  are  also  offensive 
as  they  do  not  put  them  deep  in  the  ground.  In  the  mosque  as  Bournabat,  I  copied 
a  Greek  inscription,  from  a  pillar  sixteen  feet  in  length  .;  it  commemorates  the  river 
Meles  :  thelastpart  of  the  inscription  is  a  Senerian  lambic.  This  river,  before 
St  come?  to  Smyrna,  is  crossed  by  two  aqueducts,  to  the  southeast  of  the  city ;  one  of 
which  may  be  300  feet  from  one  hill  to  the  opposite ;  and  the  other  about  200  feet. — 
The  Meles  flows  now  through  part  of  the  town,  turning  a  few'  mills ;  and  empties  itself 
Sn  the  sea  to  the  northeast.  In  going  out  of  the  Frank  street,  at  the  north  end,  and 
toward  the  careening  ground,  you  walk  over  soil  which  has  been  gained  from  the  sea. 
The  arrow-headed  grass  pf  Sweden,  which  Hasselquist  found  here,  and  which  grows 
where  the  earth  has  remains  of  sea  salt,  proved  to  him  that  the  earth  had  here  been 
covered  with  the  sea.  This  circumstance  makes  it  difficult  to  arrange  the  present 
topography,  in  some  respects,  with  the  ancient. 

The  remains  of  antiquity,  which  the  acropolis  of  Smyrna  presents,  are  few:  the 
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mountain  was  consecrated  by  the  breath  of  inspiration.*  While 
more  ancient  records  lei!  of  an  Alcaeus,  a  Sappho,  and  a  Pitta- 
cus;  of  Ariou,  and  Terpander;  with  all  the  illustrious  names 
of  Lesbian  bards  and  sages,  poets  and  historians;  Cicero  and 
Vitruvius  expatiate  on  the  magnificence  of  its  capital.f  Such 
was  the  nourishing  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  city  of  Mity- 
Iene,J  when  Marcel} u:s,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  retired  to 
end  his  days  there  in  literary  ease,  that  a  modern  traveller,  af¬ 
ter  the  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries,  could  behold  nothing  but 
proofs  of  the  splendor  to  which  they  had  attained.^  The  me¬ 
dals  of  Lesbos  are  less  known  than  of  any  other  island  in  the 
Archipelago;  because  those  which  have  l3een  described  as  its 
ancient  silver  coinage,  properly  belong  to  Macedonia. ||  Yet 
the  island  itself  has  never  been  fully  examined  in  modern  times  ; 
probably  from  its  being  so  completely  in  the  possession  of  the 
Turks.  Toumefart,  who  has  given  us  the  best  account  of  it, 
with  that  industry  and  erudition  which  characterize  his  wri¬ 
tings,  had  little  opportunity  for  its  investigation.  According 
to  his  own  confession,  he  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the 
shore  at  Petra  lest  the  captain,  with  whom  he  had  contract 
ed  for  a  passage  to  Ccmstautinuple,  should  sail  without  him. 
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of  Eressus*  and  Methymnaf  were  known  in  the  time  of  Tour? 
uefort ;  the  former  of  which  still  preserves  its  original  name,  al¬ 
most  unaltered,  in  the  modern  appellation  of  Eresso ;  and  the 
ruins  of  the  latter  are  yet  to  be  seen.J  Excepting  Euboea, 
Lesbos  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Aegean  sea.  It  was  the  .mo¬ 
ther  of  many  ^Eolian  colonies.  Its  happy  temperature  conspir¬ 
ed  with  the  richness  of  its  soil  to  produce  those  delicious  fruits, 
and  exquisite  wines,  so  highly  extolled  by  ancient  writers. § 
The  present  state  of  its  agriculture  does  not  however  entitle 
its  products  to  the  high  encomium  once  bestowed  upon  them. 
Its  wine  is  said  to  have  lost  the  reputation  it  formerly  possess¬ 
ed  ;||  probably  owing  entirely  to  the  ignorance  and  sloth  of  its 
Turkish  masters,  and  the  disregard  shown  by  them  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  vine. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  passing  the  Promontory  of 
Melaena,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hermean  gulph,  or  gulph  of 
Smyrna,  we  entered  the  Straits,  between  Chios,  now  Scio,  and 
the  main  land.  All  this  voyage  from  the  Hellespont,  between 
the  continent  and  adjacent  islands,  w  as  considered  by  our  cap¬ 
tain  as  mere  river  sailing ;  but  pirates  lurk  among  the  straits, 
in  greater  number  than  in  the  more  open  sea.  Being  alw  ays 
in  sight  of  land,  and  often  close  in  with  it,  the  prospects  afford¬ 
ed  are  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful. 

In  the  channel  between  Chios  and  the  opposite  peninsula  of 
Ery  three, ##  the  scenery  is  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  thing  in 

&  Famous  for  the  births  of  Theophrastus  and  Phanias,  the  most  renbwned  of  Aris5 
totle’s  disciples. 

f  Famous  for  the  birth  of  Arion. 

%  Voy.  du  Lev.  tom.  ii.  p.  84. 

§  Yid.  Horat.  Lib.  i.  Od.  17.  Virgil,  Georg,  lib.  ii.  89,90.  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  xiii.  c. 
■SI  kc.  &c. 

jj  Travels  of  Egmont  and  Heyman,  vol.  i.  p.  158.  Lond.  1759. 

The  ruins  of  Erythrsg  are  at  a  place  called  Rytropoli,  by  the  little  river  Aloes, 
near  Tchesme.  When  Mr.  W alpole  was  there,  a  number  of  very  beautiful  little  bronze 
medals  were  discovered,  ail  of  EsyTHRiE.  He  kindly  presented  some  of  them  tome. 
They  have  in  front  the  head  of  Hercules  ;  and  for  the  obverse,  the  letters  EPX  with 
the  name  of  a  magistrate-  An  extract  from  Mr.  Walpole’s  Journal  will  here  commu¬ 
nicate  the  result  of  his  remarks  in  Asia  Minor,  made  subsequently  to  his  arrival  at 
Smyrna. 

“  During  my  journey  in  Asia,  I^took  up  my  abode  for  the  night  in  the  khans  or  car¬ 
avanserais,  choosing  a  room  to  myself  in  these  bad  substitutes  for  inRS,  rather  than 
the  private  houses  of  the  Turks,  where  my  Janissary  procured  me  admittance.  For 
although  the  Turks  are  quiet  and  inoffensive,  yet  any  thing  is  preferable  to  sleeping 
Id  a  small  room  with  half  a  dozen  of  them;  or  to  a  cross-legged  posture  at  meals, 
round  a  low  table,  eating  spoon  meats,  of  which  their  repasts  generally  consist.  As 
the  road  I  travelled  was  not  much  frequented,  I  was  forced  to  stop  at  the  houses  of  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  and  arriving  generally  at  sunset,  I  found  them  beginning  their  supper? 
their  dinner  is  at  ten  in  the  morning,  as  they  rise  at  break  of  day.  Sometimes  a  vil¬ 
lage  afforded  a  Small  hut  of  mud  and  straw,  purposely  built  for  travellers;  half  ofthis 
was  raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  for  men  to  lie  on  ;  the  other  halfaccommo- 
.  dated  three  or  four  horses.  In  the  great  towns  it  was  necessary  to  go  first  to  the 
governor,  with  some  present,  accompanied  by  my  Janissary.  At  Guzel-hissar  I  wait¬ 
ed  on  the  Aga,  who*  after  some  conversation  with  my- Janissary,  ordered  a 
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the  Archipelago  ;  not  only  from  the  grandeur,  height,  and  mag¬ 
nitude,  of  the  gigantic  masses  presented  on  die  coa.  t,  but  from 
the  extreme  richness  and  fertility  of  the  island  filled  with  flowe¬ 
ry,  luxuriant,  and  odoriferous  plants,  and  presenting  a  maguifi- 

( his  tailor)  to  receive  me  into  his  house,  where  I  remained  some  days.  Presents  to 
the  servants  are  always  given.  At  Melasso,  I  waited  on  the  governor;  it  was  the 
time  of  the  fast  of  the  Ramadan ;  I  found  him  sitting  on  his  divan,  counting  his  beads 
of  thick  amber  ;  a  pipe  was  brought  tome,  but  not  to  him,  as  he  did  not  smoke,  eat, 
nor  drink,  from  sunrise  to  sunset  He  showed  me  guns  and  pistols  made  in  England; 
these  some  Englishmen  had  brought  to  Melasso,  coming  to  buy  horses  for  the  army  on 
the  Egyptian  expedition.  This  fast  of  the  Ramadan  I  found  was  most  strictly  observed. 
My  Janissary  was  not  so  scrupulously  abstemious  as  my  guide,  who  never  even  took 
snulf  until  the  sun  was  below  the  horizon.  I  passed  the  evenings  writing  my  journal, 
and  reading  some  books  of  travels  I  had  with  me.  The  Turkish  peasants  would  some¬ 
times  bring  medals  ;  these  they  found  in  the  fields.  The  conversation  of  the  Turks 
turned  generally,  as  I  found  from  my  interpreter,  on  the  affairs  of  the  village,  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  women  never  appeared.  I  saw  some  by  the  road  side;  and  in 
the  villages  young  children  made  their  appearance,  with  strings  of  copper  money 
around  their  heads;  and  the  nails,  both  of  their  hands  and  feet,  dyed  of  a  reddish  co¬ 
lour, .  with  henna,,  the  leaves  of  which  are  powdered  and  formed  into  a  paste,  and  then 
applied.  This  is  a  custom  of  great  antiquity;  Hasselquisi  says  he  saw  the  nails  of 
some  mummies  dyed  in  this  manner  Although  the  Turks,  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  strictly  adhere  to  the  practice  of  taking  oft*  their  slippers  in  a  room,  (a 
custom  of  the  ancients  ;  see  Martial,  lib.  iii.  deposui  solea*7)  yet  they  dispense  with  it 
frequently  in  the  case  of  European  travellers. 

“  BOside  rice  and  fowls,  it  is  possible  to  procure,  at  many  of  the  villages  and  townfe 
in  Asia  Minor,  yoivry ,  or  sour  milk,  called  in  Greek  b^byaha.'  caimuc,  or  coagulated 
cream,  in  Greek  dipp-dyoAa  $•  and  soft  cheese,  xAwpo  Tupi,a  literal  translation  of  the 
.  $asev.s  viridis  of  Columella.  Mutton  is  universally  preferred  to  beef;  this,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  is  coarse  and  bad  tasted:  the  former  is  double  the  price  of  the  latter,  and  is  two* 
pence  the  pound: 

44  A  Greek  labourer  receives  from  thirty-five  to  forty  paras. a  day,  nearly  fi  teen 
pence  :  he  works  only  two  thirds  of  the  year;  the  other  third  consists  of  holidays. 
During  the  four  fasts,  of  which  that  in  Imnt  is  the;  most  strictly  observed,  lie  eats 
shellfish,  caviar  (the  roe  of  sturgeon),  pulse,  and  anchovies. 

“  I  observed  but  few  Greek  villages  in  Asia  Minor  ;  the  Greeks  all  seek  the  great 
towns,  to  avoid  more  easily  the  different  means  of  oppression  resorted  to  by  the 
Turkish  governors;  whose  short  residence  in  their  provinces. is  spent,  not  in  counte¬ 
nancing  or  furthering  any  improvement  or  plans  ot  amelioration  in  the  condition  of 
those  subject  to  them,  but  in  exaetiiig  every  thing they  can,  to  repay  themselves  for 
the  sum  which  the  Porte  takes  from  them ;  and  in  carrying  away  what  wealth  they  are 
able  to  amass.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  sum  any  given  province  pay?  annually 
to  the  Porte;  but  a  near  conjecture  may  be  mad,e, ;by  adding  the  hafatefi.  (capitation 
.  tax)  to  the  sum  which  the  governor  stipulates  to  pay  ever)  year. 

“  The  Turks,  as  far  as.  my  experience  carried  me,  show  no-  disposition  to  molest  or 
offend  a  traveller.  Something  contemptuous  may  at  times  he  observed  in  their  man¬ 
ner.  But  a  great  change  for  the  better,  in  their  general  deportment,  is  to  be  attribut¬ 
ed  to  their  never  being  now  exasperated  by  the  attack  of  corsairs  or  pirates  on  the 
coast, 

4‘  No  people  li  ving  under  the  same  climate,  and  in  the  same  country,  can  be  so 
opposite  as  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  There  is  in  the  former  a  cringing  manner,  and  yet 
a  forwardness,  disgusting  to  the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  the  latter.  The  Turks 
treat  the  Armenians,  who  conduct  themselves  generally  with  great  propriety  and  de¬ 
corum,  with  much  less  harshness  than  they  show  to  the  Greeks.  Their  present  condi¬ 
tion  Is  certainly  not  the  most  favorable  point  of  v lew  for  considering  the  character  of 
the  Greeks;  and  their  faults,  which  are  those  of  their  unfortunate  situation  would 
disappear  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  a  different  government.  When 
in  office  and  authority,  the)7  are  not  so  devoid  of  insolence  to  their  countrymen,  as 
mighthe  wished  The  codja-bashis  in  the  IV?  or  ea  are,  many  of  them,  tyrannical  to  the 
other  Greeks  The  treatment  which  the  Jews  experienced  at  their  hands,  in  the 
time  of  the  Greek  empire,  is  that  which  the  Greeks  now  meet  with  from  the  Turks. 
44  No  one,”  says  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  “dares  to  go  on  horseback;-  but  the  imperial 
physician  ;  and  the  Jews  are  hated  in  the  town  by  all  tne  Greeks,  without  any  regard 
•to  their  good  or  bad  character.”  .  p:.3@.  as  cited. by  tfitfifm/ir.-'  ■ 

“  Neither  hay  nor  oats  are  known  to  the  Turks  .;  nor  has-  any  nation  in  the  East  ever 
Tised  them  for  their  horses.  u  They  brought  barley  also  and  straw  ft>r  the  hor&es.’* 
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cent  slope,  covered  with  gardens  from  the  water’s  edge.  Trees 
bending  w  ith  fruit  ;  the  citron,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  mui 
berry,  and  the  lentiscus ,  or  mastic  tree,  are  seen  forming  ex¬ 
tensive  groves ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  appears  the  town  of 
Scio. 

Upon  first  entering  the  straits,  small  objects  interfere  not  with 
the  stupendous  grandeur  of  the  view.  Mountains,  high,  undu¬ 
lating;  sweeping  precipitous,  inclose  the  sea  on  all  sides,  so  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake  surrounded  by  that  sort 
of  Alpine  territory,  where  the  eye,  from  the  immensity  of  ob¬ 
jects,  roams  with  facility  over  the  sides  and  summits  it  beholds^ 
surveying  valleys,  precipices,  chasms,  crags,  and  bays;  and, 
losing  all  attention  to  minuter  features,  is  occupied  only  in  view¬ 
ing  the  bolder  outlines  of  nature.  As  we  advanced,  however, 
and  drew  near  to  Chios,  the  gorgeous  picture  presented  by  that 
beautiful  island  drew  all  our  attention,  and  engrossed  it,  from 
daylight  until  noon.  It  is  the  paradise  of  modern  Greece; 
more  productive  than  any  other  island,  and  yielding  to  none  in 
grandeur.  We  passed  close  beneath  the  town,  sailing  pleasant- 

1  Kings  iv.  28.  Homer  may  be  consulted,  II.  E.  195. ;  and  Juvenal,  Sat.  viii,  (lumen* 
Us  ordea  lassis).  Niehbuhr  says,  he  saw  no  oats  in  Arabia.  I  did  not  observe  tobac¬ 
co  so  much  cultivated  as  corn  and  cotton.  The  tobacco  plantations  require  much  at¬ 
tention  ;  but  are  very  productive.  After  gathering  the  leaves,  the  stalks  stand  and 
rot,  and,  by  the  salt  which  they  contain,  fructify  the  earth.  The  crop  from  a  tobacco 
plantation  esteemed  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  product  of  the  same  land  sown  with 
corn  An  fa  re  of  moderately  good  grouud  is  said  to  yield  about  two  hundred  okesof 
cotton  :  an  oke  is  two  pounds  and  three  quarters  ;  and  the  cotton  may  be  woith  near¬ 
ly  two  piastres  an  oke. 

“  The  olive  tree  flourishes  in  a  chalky  soil.  In  summer,  a  hollow  is  dug  round  the 
tree,  to  receive  water ;  the  fruit  is  beaten  oft’  with  long  sticks,  and  not  gathered.  The 
olivepresses,  which  I  saw,  consistofa  circular  basin,  of  twelve  feet  in  diameter? 
and  from  the  centre  rises  a  tall  strong  piece  of  wood,  to  which  a  large  stone,  like  a 
millstone,  is  attached  A  horse  goes  round  the  basin,  and,  as  he  moves,  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  piece  of  wood  receives  a  rotatory  motion ;  this  is  communicated  to  the 
3t:one. 

Locusts  are  called  by  the  Greeks  xaTcipa  (a  curse).  They  had  laid  waste  the 
country  about  Adramyttium  and  Pergamus.  Proceeding  in  a  straight  line,  and  stopped 
iby  no  impediment,  they  devoured  every  kind  of  vegetation :  all  means  used  to  destroy 
them  were  fruitless ;  if  some  part. were  killed  by  smoke  and  fire,  kindled  expressly, 
still,  howevar,  multitudes  escape.  In  July,  the  Archipelago  was  covered  for  some 
distance  with  swarpis,  which  the  wind  had  driven  into  the  sea.  They  were  larger  than 
grasshoppers;  with  legs  and  body  of  a  yellow  colour;  their  wings  were  brown,  and 
spotted.  The  Turks  have  not  learned  to  eat  them  ;  but  with  the  Arabs,  the  locust  is 
foiled  or  roasted,  and  eaten  with  salt.  Europeans  are  surprised  at  this;  as  the  Arabs 
are,  when  they  hear  that  we  eat  crabs,  oysters,  and  lobsters. 

The  storks,  while  I  was  in  the  Troad,  were  building  their  nests  on  the  houses  at 
Bournabashi.  The  veneration  paid  to  these  birds  by  the  Mahometans  is  well  known. 
The  Thessalians  (says  Plutarch,  de  Iside  et  Osiride)  esteem  them,  because  they  de¬ 
stroyed  serpents.  The  noise  made  by  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  their  bill  (k  cre- 
pitante  ciconiarostro,’  Ovid  )  is  well  compared,  by  Shaw,  to  that  of  a  pair  of  castanets. 

“  On  the  great  roads  near  Smyrna,  which  lead  to  the  interior,  are  to  be  met  fre¬ 
quent  caravans  of  camels  s  these  are  preceded  by  an  ass ;  and  round  their  necks  are 
strings  of  heads,  with  a  bell.  1  mention  this,  because  the  same  ornament  is  seen  on 
the  camels  sculptured  at  Persepolis.  The  camel  of  the  northern  part  of  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key  is  a  stronger  an imai  than  that  of  the  south;  the  latter  carries  not  more  than  five 
hundred  pounds  weight ;  but  the  former  from  eight  to  nine  hundred.  Rear  Moolah  I 
foet  a  earav&B  lade* a  with  iron  ore.  Waipok's  MS.  Jcurnak 
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ly  along  its  vineyards  and  plantations,  and  inhaling  spicy  odours 
wafted  from  cliffs  and  groves.  The  houses  being  all  white, 
with  flat  roofs,  presented  a  lively  contrast  to  the  evergreens 
which  overshadowed  them;  seeming  like  little  palaces  in  the 
midst  of  bowers  of  citron,  lime,  olive,  and  pomegranate  trees* 
This  chosen  spot  was  for  tnauy  years  the  residence  of  an  En¬ 
glishman  of  the  name  of  Baimbridge,  who  had  searched  all  Eu¬ 
rope  for  a  healthy  place  wherein  to  end  his  days ;  and  although 
his  arm  was  fractured  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy -four,  lived 
in  Scio  until  he  was  ninety-three.  The  captain  of  our  vessel 
well  remembered  him.  when  he  was  himself  only  the  mate  of  a 
merchantman,  and  his  master’s  ship  was  laid  up  in  the  island 
during  a  twelvemonth.  He  pointed  out  the  house  where  he 
lived,  and  the  tree  beneath  which  he  was  buried;  and  spoke  of 
his  residence  in  Scio  as  the  happiest  remembrance  of  his  life* 
Indeed,  the  praises  of  this  favoured  island  are  universal  in  the 
country;  and  its  delights  constitute  the  burthen  of  many  a  tale9 
and  many  a  song,  among  the  modern  Greeks.*  Its  produce  is 
chiefly  silk  and  mastic.  From  the  abundance  of  the  latter  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  Turks  call  Chios  by  the  name  of  sackees,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  mastic.f  The  sale  of  a  single  ounce  of  this  substance,  be¬ 
fore  the  grand  signior’s  tributary  portion  of  it  has  been  collect¬ 
ed,  is  puuished  with  death.  This  the  cady  annually  receives 
in  great  pomp,  attended  by  music  and  other  demonstrations  of 
joy. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chios  amount  to  about  sixty  thousand,  of 

C  Egmont  and  Heyman  published  the  best  account  I  have  seen  of  this  island,  not 
even  excepting  that  of  Tournefort;  and  to  their  travels  1  would  refer  the  reader  for 
further  statistical  information.  To  repeat  what  has  already  been  so  fully  communi-. 
cated,  would  hardly  be  deemed  justifiable.  I  am  indebted  to  their  work  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eulogy  of  Chios,  as  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Neapolitan  poeiy 
Parihcnius, 

“  Et  me  grata  Chios,  cum  Nereus  obstrepit  undis 
Accipiat;  noto  facundos  littore  amicos 
Invisam;  O,  quime  ventus  felicibus  oris 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  Tellurjs  protegat  arcu  : 

Ingenium  me  mite  soli,  me  collis  aprici 
Prospectus,  dulcesque  cavis  in  vallibus  umbrae, 

Ac  tepidae  invitant  aurae,  solesque  benigni : 

Necnon  et  placidi  mores,  et  arnica  .drum  vis, 
pocta  animos  capere  officiis;  O,  si  mihi  vitae, 

Ducere,  quod  superest,  alta  hie  sub*  pace  liceret !”  • 

JTavtuorumrlib.  iv.  p,  |€8. 

f  For  every  information  concerning  the  mastic  tree,  and  the  use  made  of  its  gum, 
see  Tournefort,  tom.  ii.  p.  66.  In  Turkey,  the  ladies  of  the  country  amuse  themselves 
fey  Chewing  mastic ;  ascribing  to  it,  at  the  same  time,  many  virtues.  The  Turks,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  Egmont  and  Heyman,  only  get  the  refuse  of  the  mastic ;  the  best 
being  sol  d  to  foreign  era, 
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which  number  twenty  thousand  reside  in  the  town  of  Scio.*  It 
contains  forty-two  villages.!  Its  minerals  merit  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  regard  than  they  have  hitherto  obtained.^  Jasper  and 
marble  are  said  to  be  found  there  in  considerable  quantity  and 
beauty,  and  a  kind  of  green  earth,  resembling  verdigris,?  of 
which  I  was'not  able  to  procure  a  sight,  called  “  earth  of  Scio” 
by  the  Turks.  The  pavement  of  the  church  of  Neamony ,  a 
convent  two  hours  distant  from  the  town,  consists  of  marble  and 
jasper,  with  inlaid  work  of  other  curious  stones,  dug  from  quar¬ 
ries  in  the  island.  Several  Greek  manuscripts  were  preserved 
in  the  library  of  this  convent,  when  Egmont  and  Heymau  visit* 
ed  the  place. ||  The  ancient  medals  of  Chios,  even  the  silver* 
are  obtained  without  difficulty  in  various  parts  of  the  Levant; 
and  perhaps  with  more  facility  than  upon  the  island  itself.**  Its 

#  4‘  To  the  south  of  the  town  of  Scio,  which  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
nearly  in  the  centre,  is  a  beautiful  plain,  of  five  miles  in  extent,  by  the  sea  side  it  is 
filled  with  lemon,  orange,  fig,  pomegranate,  almond,  and  olive  trees.  A  species  of 
lentiscus,  from  which  the  mastic  gum  is  procured,  grows  in  great  abundance  there. 
3$f  o  other  mastic  but  that  of  Scio  is  mention  by  travellers  in  the  Levant:  but  in  Galen 
we  find  a  reference  to  Egyptian  mastic,  [lacnixs  Atyvjmi'a,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  ad  Glauconem. 

“  The  fine  climate  of  the  island,  the  mild  government  of  the  Turks  in  it,  the  natu¬ 
ral  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  all  contribute  to  form  that  liveliness  and  gayety  of 
temper  which  characterize  the  Sciots,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  proverb,  that  it  is, 
easier  to  find  a  green  horse  [aKo^o  Trpacnvo,)  ‘than  a  sober  minded  Sciot’  (Xiurrct 
ypovijiov.)  The  features  of  the  women  are  beautiful ;  but  are  covered  with  a  paint} 
m  which  mercury  is  an  ingredient,  and  by  this  their  teeth  and  breath  are  affected. 

“  Beside  cargoes  of  oranges  anil  lemons,  sent  to  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea, 
the  island  exports  many  bales  of  silk,  damask,  and  velvet,  to  Barbary,  and  to  Egypt. 
The  population  of  the  capital  is  30,000  ;  of  the  whole  island..  80,000.  Corn  and  provi¬ 
sions  in  general  come  over  from  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  the  island  is  mountainous,  and 
cannot  produce  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants.  To  the  north,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  are  seen  lofty  rocks  of  granite  Many  of  the  mountains  of  Chios  contain  various 
sorts  of  marble,  with  which  the  church  of  the  convent  of  Neamone  in  particular  is  or¬ 
namented  The  head  of  this  convent  (•b'yov/jLsvos,  as  he  is  called)  showed  me  the  libra¬ 
ry.  which  consisted  of  some  volumes  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  The  street  in  which  I 
lived  in  the  town  was  inhabited  by  Catholic  families,  only  separated  from  the  other 
Greek  s_  by  religious  schism.  In  a  house  in  that  street,  I  (copied  a  very  interesting 
'Greek  inscription,  in  verse  •  I  shall  here  give  part  of  it.  in  a  more  correct  manner  this 
it  has  been  lately  published  in  a  periodical  work. 

Soi  AoL/Li7rf »  fi£v  So%ay  na\ors  <5’  icrfocLv  x&piv  spfotf 
* QTracrfv  3.  aheiva  Trpicrfdimpcov  fuvo5os, 

Einov?  avacmWao-a  <j£0fv,  jioptjids  rutrov  Igffveu, 

Kal  cr’  iv  'Oiiupiiw  ffu/w&cncp  Qinwa. 


“It  is  in  honour  of  Megacles,  the  son  of  Theogiton.”  Walpole's  MS.  Jotmml 

+ .  Egmont  and  Heyman’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  236 

t  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  adage  prevalent  in  Scio,  concerning  the  original  for¬ 
mation  of  the  island,  the  geologist  would  have  ample  scope  for  his  researches.  Its  in¬ 
habitants  reiate,  that,  “  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  God  threw  ail  the  rocks  of  the 
continent  into  the  sea,  atfd  of  these  the  island  of  Scio  was  formed.”  Ibid  p.  261. 

$  Ibid.  p.  237 

{]  Ibid,  p.^243. 

m  They  all  have  reference  to  the  Chian  wine,  which  still  maintains-its  pristine  .cc- 
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inhabitants  anciently  possessed  a  reputation  for  virtue,  still 
maintained  among  them.  According  to  Plutarch, *  there  was 
no  instance  of  adultery  in  Chios  during  the  space  of  seven  bun* 
died  years. 

Having  cleared  the  chain,  or  Erythraean  Straits,  we  sailed, 
along  the  Ionian  coast,  for  the  channel  which  separates  the 
stupendous  heights  of  Samos  from  the  lower  land  of  Icaria. 
This  marine  pass  is  at  present  generally  known  in  these  seas 
by  the  appellation  of  the  Samian  Boccaze.  It  presents  a  bold 
and  fearful  strait,  in  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  small  island  of 
Fourmi ,  or  Isle  of  Ants.  A  very  heavy  sea  rolls  continually 
through  this  channel,  so  that,  with  contrary  wind,  even  a 
frigate  can  scarcely  effect  the  passage.  Whether  it  were 
owing  to  my  having  travelled  so  long  in  the  level  plains  of 
fiussia,  or  to  the  reality  of  the  scene,  I  know  not,  but  Samos 
appeared  to  me,  on  its  northern  side,  the  most  tremendous  and 
precipitous  mountain  i  had  ever  beheld.  Its  summit  was  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  thick  covering  of  clouds,  although  ail  the  rest  of 
the  Archipelago  appeared  clear  and  serene.  We  were  told 
that  the  heights  of  Samos  are  rarely  unveiled ;  a  circumstance 
which  might  give  rise  to  those  superstitious  notions  entertained 
in  earlier  ages,  when  its  aerial  solitudes  were  believed  to  be 
the  abode  of  deities;  whence  the  Father  of  gods  and  men, 
enveloped  by  mysterious  darkness,  hurled  bis  thunder  on  the 
passing  mariner.  The  most  enlightened  seamen  of  the  present 
day,  among  whom  might  be  included  the  master  of  our  vessel, 
maintain,  with  testimony  which  it  is  difficult  to  dispute,  that 
in  stormy  weather  they  have  observed  a  lambent  flame  playing 
upon  the  face  of  the  precipice  of  Samos,  about  two  thirds  of  its 
height  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  Many,  say  they,  are  the 
vessels  this  natural  phanar  has  rescued  from  destruction,  by 
the  guidance  it  affords  during  the  thick  fogs  of  the  winter  sea¬ 
son.  They  further  allege,  that  the  natives  of  Samos  have  fre¬ 
quently  gone  up  the  mountain,  in  dark  tempestuous  weather, 
to  seek  this  fire,  but  have  never  been  able  to  discover  whence 
it  issues.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  doubt  the  fact.  It  is 
probably  one  of  those  exhalations  of  ignited  hydrogen  gas, 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  always  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  hazy  and  rainy  weather  ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  vapour  at  Pietra  Mala  in  Tuscany,  and  many  other  in 

iebrity ;  and  represent,  in  front,  a  sphinx,  with  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  for  the  reverse,  ss 
amphora,  with  other  symbols  of  the  islaad’s  fertility. 

#  Pint  D&  V'erf  Midierum > 
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different  parts  of  Persia.  That  of  Samos,  perhaps,  from  its 
inaccessible  situation,  rendered  still  more  difficult  of  approach 
in  stormy  weather,  might  escape  the  search  of  the  natives,  and 
yet  be  visible  from  a  considerable  distance  at  sea.#  Approach¬ 
ing  the  yawning  chasm  nature  in  one  of  her  awful  convul¬ 
sions  has  here  opened  to  the  waves,  a  mountainous  surge 
rolled  after  our  little  bark.  Prosperous  winds,  however,  car¬ 
ried  us  along,  and  we  presently  left  the  Boccaze  in  our  stern; 
passing  the  isle  of  Fourmi ,  and  steering  into  the  broad  surface 
of  the  w  aters,  w  ith  all  the  southern  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
in  view.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  power  of  language  ade¬ 
quately  to  describe  the  appearance,  presented  at  the  rising,  or 
setting  of  the  sun,  in  the  jEgean  Sea.  Whether  in  dim  per¬ 
spective,  through  gray  and  silvery  mists,  or  amidst  hues  of 
liveliest  purple,  the  isles  arid  continents  of  Greece  present  their 
varied  features,  nor  pen,  nor  pencil,  can  pourtray  the  scenery. 
Whatsoever,  in  the  warmest  fancies  of  my  youth,  imagination 
had  represented  of  this  gifted  country,  w  as  afterward  not  only 
realized,  but  surpassed.  Let  the  reader  picture  to  his  concep¬ 
tion  an  evening  sun,  behind  the  towering  cliffs  of  Patmos, 
gilding  the  battlements  of  the  monastery  of  the  Apocalypse 
with  its  parting  rays  ;  the  consecrated  island,  surrounded  by 
inexpressible  brightness,  seeming  to  float  upon  an  abyss  of  fire  ;f 
while  the  moon,  in  milder  splendor,  is  rising  full  over  the  op¬ 
posite  expanse.  Such  a  scene  I  actually  witnessed,  with 
feelings  naturally  excited  by  all  the  circumstances  of  local 
solemnity;  for  such,  indeed,  might  have  been  the  face  of  nature, 
when  the  inspiration  of  an  apostle,  kindling  in  its  contempla¬ 
tion,  uttered  the  alleluias  of  that  mighty  voice, f  telling  of 

SALVATION,  AND  GLORY,  AND  HONOUR,  AND  POWER. 

How  very  different  were  the  reflections  caused,  upon  leav¬ 
ing  the  deck,  by  observing  a  sailor  with  a  lighted  match  in 
his  hand,  and  our  captain  busied  in  appointing  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  watch  for  the  night,  as  a  precaution  against  the  pirates, 
who  swrarm  in  these  seas.  Those  wretches,  dastardly,  as  well 

&  An  anecdote,  very  characteristic  of  the  Turks,  relating  to  an  occurrence  a  short 
time  previous  to  our  travels  in  Turkey,  proves  that  lights  are  sometimes  exposed, 
by  the  Samians  themselves,  to  guide  vessels  in  these  straits,  A  Turkish  frigate, 
during  her  passage  through  the  Boccaze  of  Samos,  was  wrecked  upon  the  rocks  of  that 
island.  The  Turkish  admiral  insisted  upon  being  paid  the  value  of  the  frigate  by  the 
inhabitants ;  and  when  these,  regretting  that  they  had  not  gone  up  with  lights ,  main¬ 
tained  their  innocence,  as  to  the  loss  of  the  frigate,  the  Mahometan  exclaimed,  “  You 
will  admit  one  argument !  Would  the  wreck  have  happened ,  if  your  island  had  not  been 
j,n  the  way  V 

f  “  And  I  saw,  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,”  Rev.  xv.2, 

|  Rev.  six.  1. 
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as  cruel,  the  instant  they  board  a  vessel,  put  every  individual 
of  the  crew  to  death.  They  lurk  about  the  isle  of  Fourmi,  iu 
great  numbers  ;  taking  possession  of  bays  and  creeks  the  least 
frequented  by  other  mariners.  After  they  have  plundered  a 
ship,  and  murdered  the  crew,  they  bore  a  hole  through  her 
bottom,  sink  her,  and  take  to  their  boats  again.* 

#  An  extract  from  Mr.  Walpole’s  Journal,  containing  an  account  of  his  journey 
from  Smyrna  to  Halicarnassus,  will  here  give  the  reader  some  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  coast  along  which  we  were  now  sailing. 

“  As  many  of  the  monuments  and  superb  remains  on  the  coast  of  Asia  have  been 
minutely  and  faithfully  described  in  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  and  by  Chandler,  I  shall 
not  repeat  their  remarks.  The  various  inscriptions  which  l  copied,  both  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  many  of  them  entirely  unknown,  cannot  obtain 
room  here.  I  shall  state  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks,  which  occurred  as  I  travelled 
along  the  coast  southward  to  Halicarnassus. 

“  The  country  between  {Smyrna  and  Ephesus  is  very  mountainous:  in  one  part  of 
the  road,  near  the  Caister,  you  pass  the  base  of  the  ancient  Gallesus,  under  most 
frightful  precipices,  the  habitation  of  some  eagles :  a  few  pines  are  seen  on  the  sides- 
of  the  mountains  ;  lower  down  is  the  arbutus,  in  great  abundance,  with  its  scarlet 
fruit,  called  now,  as  anciently,  papaocuA.a  (see  He'sych.);  and  by  the  torrents,  occa¬ 
sionally  crossing  the  road,  is  the  plane  and  the  oleander.  The  fields  arejaid  down  in 
cotton  plantations,  Indian  corn,  and  wheat;  among  these  are  olive  trees,  with  vines 
growing  around  them.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  are  a  few  fishermen,  who 
live  in  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  Caister,  over  which  they  ferried  me.  This  river 
winds  through  a  muddy  plain,  in  some  measure  formed  by  it,  and  through  lofty  reeds, 
with  a  slow  yellow  stream,  without  any  of  the  swans  which  the  ancients  describe;  it 
empties  itself  into  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  from  the  morass,  near  the  sup¬ 
posed  site  of  the  famous  temple  of  Diana.  The  subterranean  vaults  and  passages,, 
close  to  the  east  of  this  marsh,  (into  which  I  descended  with  a  rope,  and  found  only 
bats  above^and  water  below,)  are  imagined  by  some  to  be  the  remains  and  substruc¬ 
tion  of  this  temple.  The  church  of  St.  John,  built  at  Ephesus  by  Justinian,  and 
which  Procopius  says  was  very  magnificent,  may  have  been  raised  from  the  materials, 
presented  by  the  temple  of  Diana;  and  this  will  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
little  that  can  be  seen  or  known  of  the  latter.  Near  these  remains,  to  the  southwest 
of  the  stadium,  is  anarch;  on  the  top  of  this, .climbing  by  the  wall,  as  no  ladder  was 
to  be  found,  I  copied  a  Greek  inscription,  in  perfect  preservation.  The  agha  of  the 
place  rode  about  with  me  the  first  time  I  was  at  Ephesus;  and  imagined  that  every 
inscription  I  copied,  pointed  out  the  situation  or  sum  of  a  hidden  treasure.  The 
bushes  in  the  plain,  among  which  are  the  agnus  cdstvs  and  centanrea  bcmdicta ,  con¬ 
ceal  many  remains  of  antiquity.  The  Ephesians  were  supplied  with  their  marble 
from  the  hill  (Prion)  whereon  part  of  their  city  was  built ;  and  porphyry  and  granite, 
of  which  gigantic  specimens  are  lying  in  the  plain,  were  brought  up  to  the  town  by 
means  of  the  river,  and  by  the  canal  into  the  actual  morass  which  once  formed  the 
port. 

“  As  you  advance  southward  from  Ephesus  and  Scala  Nuova,  (anciently  Neapolis,) 
the  high  mountain,  Mycale,  covered  with  arbutus,  wild  olive,  and  ilex  (from  which 
the  peasants  make  charcoal,)  presents  itself;  and  soon  after  a  lofty  white  summit  is 
seen  to  the, south;  this  is  the  top  of  Mount  Titanus;  called  now,  from  its  form, 
Bisbcr-mach,  Five-fingers.  The  most  commanding  view  of  this  was  from  the  Acropolis 
of  Priene,  from  which  I  descended,  on  the  southeast  side,  by  a  way  almost  impassable, 
resting  at  times  to  contemplate  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Priene,  and  to 
cast  my  eyes  over  the  plain  of  the  Meander,  toward  the  Lake  of  Myus,  on  the  north¬ 
east  side  of  which  rises  Mount  Titanus  in  all  its  majesty.  In  the  “  Ionian  Antiqui¬ 
ties’’  a  minute  detail  of  the  architecture  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  has  been  publish¬ 
ed;  and  in  Chandler’s  Inscriptions, na  faithful  copy  from  the  inscribed  marbles  that 
lie  among  the  ruins.  From  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  of  Priene  I  saw  to  the  south 
the  vast  accretion  ofland,  marshy,  and  muddy,  occasioned  by  the  Meander.  Priene, 
once  on  the  coast,  was,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  five  miles  from  the  sea.  I  crossed  the 
river,  winding  through  tamarisks,  in  a  triangular  boat;  its  breadth  here  was  about 
thirty  yards :  at  a  later  season  of  the  year  I  passed  it  again,  higher  up,  in  Cana,  over 
a  wooden  bridge,  sixty  paces  long.  From  the  summit  of  the  theatre  of  Miletus,  facing 
the  northwest,  is  a  good  view  of  the  mazes  of  the  river.  The  distance  of  the  sea  from 
the  theatre  !  conjecture  to  be  seven  miles.  The  high  mountains  which  are  to  be  passed 
in  going  from  Miletus,  and  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  near  the  promontory  Po* 
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The  next  morning  we  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  the 
Isle  of  Cos,  now  called  Staachio,  where  the  sea  appears  en¬ 
tirely  landlocked;  as  indeed  it  does  for  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  the  island,  toward  the  north.  One  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  as  soon  as  we  landed,  brought  me  a  brass  medal  of 
the  island,  with  the  head  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  w  ord  KmnN. 
It  is  the  more  interesting,  as  few  medals  are  now  found  at  Cos, 
I  could  neither  procure  nor  hear  of  a  single  one  in  silver.  In 
other  respects,  the  island  abounds  in  antiquities ;  but  they  are 
scattered  in  such  a  confused  manner,  that  nothing  decisive  can 
be  collected  from  their  appearance.  In  the  wall  of  the  quay, 
facing  the  port,  I  observed  the  colossal  marble  statue  of  a  fe¬ 
male,  w  ith  drapery  finely  executed,  but  the  head,  arms,  and 
feet,  had  been  broken  off.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  gate 
by  which  we  entered  the  town,  an  inscription  remains,  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation,  beginning  abotaakaioaamox  : 
this  has  already  been  published  by  Spou  and  by  other  authors, 
and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  inserted  here. 

A  plane  tree,  supposed,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  is  yet  standing  within  the  market  place.  It  was 
described  as  the  famous  plantain  tree,  half  a  century  ago,  by 

sidiura,  toward  Jassus ,  are  also  covered  with  arhutus,  the  dwarf  oak,  and  the  pine  : 
those  mountains  are  the  haunts  of  numerous  beasts,  particular] y  of  the  jackal,  (called 
by  the  Turks,  chical ,)  which  disturbed  us  in  the  night  by  its  cries.  The  road  is  often 
cut  through  masses  of  slate ;  sometimes  it  is  paved ;  by  the  side  of  it  are  small  huts,  of 
wood,  covered  with  boughs,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  coffee  to  travellers,  chiefly  in 
summer  time ;  they  are  generally  by  t  he  side  of  a  running  stream.  The  soil  was  loose, 
and  easily'yielded  to  the  plough.  The  quantity  of  ground,  which  might  be  brought 
into  cultivation  for  corn,  or  pasture  for  cattle,  is  very  great ;  but  it  is  neglected,  from 
want  of  persons  to  till  it  The  rain  had  now  increased  the  torents  descending  from 
the  mountains  so  much,  that  it  was  quite  dangerous  to  pass  them.  The  southwest 
brought  with  it  rain;  the  northeast,  a  sharp  cold  air;  these  two  winds  are  called  by 
the  Turks,  lofios, and  vdreas;  names  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

“  The  road  leads  on  to  Casikli  for  three  hours,  by  the  sea;  you  then  turn  to  the 
east,  for  the  same  time;  and  reach  Assum,  (Jassus,)  the  situation  of  which,  in  the  re¬ 
cess  of  a  bay,  looking  over  oli  ve  grounds  to  the  sea,  and  thence  to  the  high  mountains 
near  Halicarnassus,  is  beautiful.  To  this  last  place  now  called  Bodrun ,  the  road  led 
me  through  groves  of  myrtle,  and  ilex,  by  the  seashore,  For  two  hours  and  a  half,  1 
shall  here  subjoin  the  distances  of  some  of  the  places  on  the  coast. 


Hours 

From  Priene  to  the  Meander  .....  3 

To  Acqui  . .  1 

To  Ura  (Temple  of  Apollo)  .......  2  1-2 

To  Casikli  .......... . 51-2 

To  Assum . .  6 


The  direct  route  from  this  last  place  to  Halicarnassus  I  cannot  give  as  I  wish;  as  we 
lost  our  way,  going  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  through  a  ba3^of  the  sea,  up  to  the 
horses’  girts  ;  and  riding  all  the  day  in  rain,  until  half  past  nine,  when  the  barking  of 
dogs  guided  us  to  a  Turkish  hut,  where  I  slept  ;  the  next  morning  at  eight,  I  set  out 
again,  passing  some  fluted  columns;  and  in  a  valley,  some  beehives,  made  of  earthen¬ 
ware,  cylindrical,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height;  riding  among  mountains,  I 
reached  a  coffee  hut,  at  Guverchin,  by  the  shore,  in  a  bay,  running  east  and  west ; 
and  in  four  hours  and  a  half  arrived  at  Halicarnassus.”  Walpole's  MS.  Journal , 
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Egffiont  and  Ileyman.*  It  once  covered  with  its  branches 
upward  of  forty  shops;  and  enough  is  still  remaining  to  asto¬ 
nish  ail  beholders.  An  enormous  branch,  extending  from  the 
trunk  almost  to  the  sea,  supported  by  ancient  columns  6f 
granite,  gave  way  and  fell.  This  has  considerably  diminished 
the  effect  produced  by  its  beauty  and  prodigious  size.  Its 
branches  still  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  extend¬ 
ing,  horizontally,  to  a  surprising  distance;  supported  at  the 
same  time,  by  granite  and  marble  pillars  found  upon  the  island. 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  time  those  props  have  been 
so  employed,  by  the  appearance  of  the  bark;  this  has  encased 
the  extremities  of  the  columns  so  completely,  that  the  branches 
and  the  pillars  naturally  support  each  other ;  and  it  is  probable, 
if  those  brandies  were  raised,  some  of  them  would  lift  the  pil¬ 
lars  from  the  earth. 

Beneath  this  tree,. I  observed  a  cylindrical  marble  altar, 
adorned  with  rains’  heads  supporting  festoons  in  relief,  exactly 
like  the  altar  from  Delos,  engraved  in  Tournefort’s  Travels,  and 
lately  presented  by  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
to  the  vestibule  of  the  University  Library.  Such  altars  are 
common  in  the  Levant:  they  are  usually  scooped,  as  this  of  Cos 
has  been,  and  used  for  mortars,  to  bruise  corn.f  Where  they 
cannot  find  altars  for  that  purpose,  they  employ  the  capitals,  of 
columns.  Thus  have  been  preserved  a  few  Grecian  antiquities, 
which  otherwise  would  long  ago  have  been  converted  into  lime. 
The  inscription  upon  this  altar  was  very  legible.  Its  antiquity 
may  be  noticed,  although  its  peculiar  age  cannot  he  ascertained, 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  11  is  written.  It  was  evidently  a 
votive  donation,  given  by  the  person  whose  name  appears 
inscribed. 

A  HO  AAS  NS  GY 
TOYAPGAAHNIOY 
M  AfNHTOI 

Afcar  the  same  place,  another  altar,  and  a  few  marbles  with 
imperfect  inscriptions,  might  be  noticed,  but  none  of  them  merit 

*  Egmont  and  Heyman’s  1' ravels,  fee.  vol.  i.  p,  263. 

f  Their  dimensions  are  generally  the  same.  This  of  CoS  tve  measured. 

Feet  Inches 

Height - 3  .  6 

Diameter  -  -  2  .  8 


M 
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more  particular  description.  In  the  interior  of  the  town,--  by  a 
public  fountain,  is  a  large  cubic  block  of  marble,  whereon  the 
inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  rvash  the  bodies  of  dead  persons. 
For  this  reason,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  their  permission  to  turn 
the  stone,  in  search  of  an  inscription ;  and  still  more  so,  to  copy 
the  legend  we  there  found,  when  we  had  so  done.  At  last, 
however,  I  succeeded  in  transcribing  the  following  characters: 
these  form  part  of  an  inscription  in  honour  of  some  one  who 
had  filled  the  offices  of  Agoranomos,  of  president  of  the  games, 
and  Gipnnasiarch  :  he  is  celebrated  for  his  piety  toward  the  DU 
Avgusii ,  and  for  Ids  courteousness*  toward  the  college,  f 

A  r  G  PANG  M  H  Z  A  N  T 
A  A  r  N  nXAf  llN  O  0E  T  H 
2  A  N  T  A  E  Y  Z  E  B  il  X  E  fl  S 
A  H  TEYI A  NT  AT  li  N  ' 

TAZZEBAZ  T  A’ZP  E  A  X  H5  PH  N 
E'YAPEZrnZrYMNAXI  APXH 
S  A  N  T  A  TUN  FI  P  E  X  B  Y  T  E  P IX  N 
XEMNUZA  S  ATET  AN  . 
EZTOZOEOSIEB  AITOI 
EYXEBEl  ANK  A  I  AIATANE2 
TOIYXTAMA4*  1  A0  4>P0IY 
NAM-  PYNO  SAIXAPIN. 

Two  other  Inscriptions  were  pointed  out  to  us,  in  the  wall  of 
a  narrow  street,  by  the  French  consul,  a  very  intelligent  man 
of  the  old  regime  of  France,  who  had  suffered  severely  in  the 
oppression  and  cruelty,  to  which  his  situation  had  exposed  him, 
from  the  Turkish  government.  In  describing  this  island,  if  may 
he  proper  to  introduce  them.  In  the  first,  the  sigma  is  represented 

#  The  word  (piXoCppocruvri,  although  frequently  translated  friendship ,  properly  signifies 
what  in  Latin  is  called  comitas.  Vid.  Not.  Valcsii  i7i  Enseb.  lib.'  \ ii.  c.  22. 

f  The  word  corresponding  to  Epcrnpa,  in  Latin  inscriptions,  is  gntt,  as  well  a 
Collegium,  Vid.  Reinesii  Inscript.p.  *33. 
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by  three  sides  of  a  square;*  a  circumstance  characterizing 
perhaps,  rather  the  country,  than  the  age  of  an  inscription.  It 
was  very  common  among  Dorian  colonies  settled  in  Asia  Minor. 

ATONY 

210  rno 

AFXl2K.ni 

QNOIKO 

NOMOY 

The  tmncatuve  of  its  angles  introduced  the  semicircular  letter ; 
but  this  was  of  remote  antiquity,  and  in  use  long  prior  to  the 
age  often  assigned  to  it ;  as  may  be  proved  by  the  manuscripts 
found  in  Herculaneum,  and  by  a  fragment  of  the  writings  of  a 
very  ancient  author,  who  compares  the  new  moon  to  the  sigma 
of  tlie  Greeks.f 

The  other  inscription  is  in  the  same  wall,  and  relates  to  gla¬ 
diatorial  ami  hunting  sports,  exhibited  by  the  persons  mentioned 
in  the  inscription.  .The.  expression  M onp&xov  occurs  in 

.an  inscription  found  by  Peyssonel  at  Cyzicum.  This  “troop 

#  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  perhaps  a  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  angular  Alpha- 
bet  of  the  Greeks,  that  two  or  three  of  its  characters,  in  different  positions,  afford  the 
whole.  Indeed,  as  such  a  form  of  writing  must  consist  wholly  of  the  same  straight 
line,  under  different  circumstances  of  combination  and  position,  every  letter  may  be 
derived  from  the  sides  of  a  square  The  cryptography  of  the  moderns  expressed  by 
the  four  extended  sides  of  a  square,  and  with,  or  without  points,  was  in  use  among 
the  Greeks,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  document  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  brought  home 
!>y  the  author  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford. 

|  The  late  Professor  Porson  used  to  cite  this  fragment,  as  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  semicircular  sigma.  Vid.  Tzetzes  nyCommentario  MS.  in  Hsrmogenem,  quoted 

by  Ruhnken  in  his  Notes  on  Longinus,  Sect.  3,  p.  135.. 

rooppw  <5?  Acgz(3&vov7CU.  cucrasp  vsoitT  XoipiAos 
xak&'novs  At  Sour  jvs  6<jra.y  robs  urorapouj,  yns  <pr/z  fids’ 
us  firiv  EsAriyriv  cupczvou  tcclA ty  Aicrxpjw 
outw  7ap  Ai^eriv  avraTs  aur os  Aiqxplw  A ijsi, 

MHNH  TO  KAAON  OX  PAN  OX  NEON  EIFMA. 

On  which  Ruhnken  rerparks;  “  Pro  cTyaya,  v.  3.  et5.  scribendum  ouypa.  Siceninrr. 
xEschntm  novam  kmam  vo.cabat  a  figura  sigmatis.  GraecrC.  Ex  quo  loco  refell  it  ur,  quod 
Is.  Vossius  et  Ez.  Spanhemlus  statuebant,  hanc  sigmatis  figurarn  serius  in  Graecoruna- 
«:onsuetudinem  venisse.  Nam  iEschrion,  sive  Sanguis  sit,  sive  Mitylenaeus,  cert© 
vetusf us  scriptor  6st,”  Vide  Jonsiumde  Script.  Hist.  Phil,  if:  2.  p-  124-. 
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of  gladiators9’  had  fought  there  at  the  public  games,  whee  Am- 
relins  Gratis  was  A  si  arch  A 

A  M I A I AM  ON© 

MAXnNKAITITG 
MNHMAKTNHn 
imNNEMEPIOr 
M  A2TPIKIOTI1AKO; 

n  i  a  n  or  A2i  apx  or  i 

KAIATPHAIA2 

SAn^OTSnAA 

TP-NOSAIKINNIA 

NH2APXIEPEIHX 

RTNAIK02ATT0r 

All  these  islands,  and  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
produced  illustrious  men.  Samos  gave  birth  to  Pythagoras. 
Cos  had  her  Apelles,  and  Hippocrates,  whose  tables  of  medical 
report  were  consulted  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbouring 
states.  Their  names  have  survived  the  fall  of  their  country 
and  of  her  empire,  and  that  of  the  latter  is  still  venerated  in 
Ihe  island.  It  would  have  been  well  for  many  individuals  of 
the  British  Army  and  Navy,  if  the  rules  of  Hippocrates  re¬ 
specting  diet  had  been  observed,  during  the  time  they  remained 
exposed  to  the  climate  of  the  Levant.  He  prohibited  the  use 
of  eggs ;  and  these  are  as  poison  to  the  natives  of  our  island  who 
visit  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. f 

We  set  out  upon  asses,  accompanied  by  guides,  to  ascend  the 
heights  of  the  island,  and  view  the  fountain  whence  the  town 
h  still  supplied  with  water,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct.  It  is 
upon  a  mountain  about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  still 
bears  the  name  of  Hippocrates.  The  cover  of  the  aqueduct  h 
broken,  in  many  places,  by  the  women  of  the  island,  in  procur¬ 
ing  w  ater  to  wash  their  linen.  As  we  ascended,  we  had  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  numerous  adjacent  islands,  and  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  Halicarnassus,  now  called  Budrun\ .  We  follow- 

*  Rocuil  d'Aniiqirites,  tom.  ii.  p.  219.  Par.  1750. 

t  Pofessor  Pallas,  writing  from  the  Crimea,  when  we  were  about  to  sail  Prom  Con¬ 
stantinople  for  the  Grecian  isles,  gave  us  this  caution ;  Have  a  care  of  the  three  poisons  ;■ 
eggs,  butter,  and  milk;  V' — I  was  afterward  witness  to  the  loss  of  a  british  officer,  among 
many  other  examples  of  a  similar  nature,  who,  after  persisting  in  the  use  of  eggs  for 
his  breakfast,  was  seized  with  a  fever  off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  became  delirious,  and 
during  the  night,  leaped  from  his  cabin  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned.  Captain  Russet 
<of  the  Ceres,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him,  aha  fell  a  victim  to  the  inattention  paid, 
in  this  respect,  to  his  diet. 

ft  If  any  doubt  should  exist  whether  Budrun  were  the  ancient  Halicarnassus,  or  not 
it  might  be  removed  at  once  by  this  circumstance  *,  Strabo  points  out  the  situation  of 
the  island  Aroonnesus;  arid  the  small  island  opposite  the, fort  of  Budrun  is  now  called? 
Arcotmesp.  The  general  appearance,  of  the  place,  moreover,  agrees  with  the  details 
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%&  the  course  marked  out  by  the  aqueduct,  all  the  way  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  spring  rises.  Some  plants 
were  then  in  bloom,  but  the  spring  was  not  so  forward  as  we 
expected  it  to  be;  and  I  have  since  found,  that,  even  in  Egypt, 
a  botanist  will  find  fe  w  specimens  for  his  herbary  before  the  lat- 

description  Vitruvius  has  given  us  of  the  situation  of  Halicarnassus,  in  his  second  book. 
The  entrance  to  the  port  of  JBudrun  is  from  the  southwest ;  on  the  right  and  left  as  you 
enter,  sand  has  accumulated,  and  the  free  passage  is  not  more  than  sixty  yards  wide ; 
on  the  northwest  side  many  Greeks  and  Turks  were  at  work,  employed  in  building  a 
line  of  battle  ship  ;  this  I  went  to  see.  The  Turk  who  conducted  me  over  the  vessel 
had  been  in  Egypt  at  the  time  when  our  navy  was  there,  and  mentioned  the  names  of 
some  of  the  officers.  The  palace  of  fjalil-bey,  the  governor,  stands  by  the  seaside,  on 
the  north  of  the  port;  and  directly  opposite  stands  the  castle  of  Budrun,  and  rouiid 
the  harbour  the  town  extends,  in  a  circular  sweep,  for  nearly  half  a  mile. 

“  Budrun  is  a  corruption,  through  Petrumi,  as  the  Turks  write  it,  from  Pietro.  The 
Fort  of  San  Pietro,  Castellvm  Smcti  Petri ,  (see  the  geography  of  Niger,  441,)  was 
taken  by  Philibert  de  Nailar,  grand  master  of  R,hodes,  and  followeckthe  fortunes  of 
this  island.  It  continued  in  possession  of  the  knights,  until,  as  the  Turkish  annals  in- 
form  us,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Ottomans,  with  Cos  and-Rhodes,  in  the  929th  year 
<ni  ;Hegira,  and  1522  A.  C„  “  Cum  Rfiodo  Turci  arcem  stancoinei  Bedrum  aliam  arcem 
in  Anatolia  sitavi  in  polcstamen  redcgereN  Leunelavius,  p.  842. 

“  Few  travellers,  I  believe,  have  been  able  to  examine  the  inside  of  the  castle  of 
Budrun.  I  had  entered,  and  advanced  some  way,  when  I  ‘was  obliged  to  return,  by 
order  of  a  Turk,  who  made  his  appearance  ;  but  not  before  I  had  taken  the  following 
notes  :■ 

“  the  first  court,  coming  from  the  town,  I  saw  some  marble  bas-reliefs  fastened  irr 
the  <vall ,  in  its  construction  ;  their  manner  and  style  were  very  good  ;  but  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  struck  me.  It  represents,  on  the  right  hand,  a  man  on  horseback,  with  a  cloak 
round  his  neck,  like  that  on  the  figure  on  the  lamp  engraven  by  Beger,  in  his  letter  to 
Spanheim  ;  he  is  throwing  a  javelin  against  another,,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  horse 
with  a  shield ;  on  the  left  of  the  stone  is  the  foot  of  a  man  upon  the  body  of  another 
who  is  supporting  himself  on  his  left  knee.  In  the  wall  by  the  sea,  washing  the  sides  of 
the  castle,  is  an  imperfect  inscription,  relating  to  Antoninus  Pius  ; 

KAIBAPIAAPIANniANTQNEINaiBEBxASTOIKAlQEOISSEBASTOIS 

44  Not  far  from  this,  is  the  headless  statue  of  a  Roman  emperor  or  warrior  Over4a 
gate  in  the  castle  I  copied  the  following  lines,  in  capital  letters,  with  a  stop  after 
each  word.  The  two  first  lines  are  taken  from  the  anthem  after  the  Nunc  Dim  itiis 
;'n  Complin ,  or  the  night. prayers  of  the  Roman  church.  The  two  last  are  taken  fro® 
the  ] 27th  Psalm. 

I.  H.  S. 

$alva  nos,  Domine,  vigilantes, 

Custodi  nos  dormientes  : 

Nisi  domiaus  custodierit  civitatem, 

Frustra  vigilat  qui  custodit  earn. 

iS  Ooats  of  arms,  of  different  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  may  be  seen- sculptured! 
in  parts  of  the  fortress.  Coronelli  says,  that  over  a  gate  was  written  Propter  jidcrh 
Catholica?ntenemus  istvm  locum  :  and,  in  another  place,  the  word  Sarettboufe,  with  the 
date  1130;  this  points  to  an  aera  prior  to  that  of  the  knights  of  Jerusalem,  who  did  not 
possess  it  till  the  fourteenth  century.  Whence  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  castle  came  f 
to  what  building  they  belonged  ;  whether  to  the  palace  of  Mausolus,  built  on  this  spot, 
according  to  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  and  beautified  with  marble  (proconncsio 
m armore),  or  to  some  building  of  the  time  of  Antorinus,  to  whom  the  inscription 
•  was  raised,  cannot  be  determined,  I  was  copying  another  inscription,  beginning 
0EN  AONEPXOMENOS*  of  a  very  late  date,  when  I  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
castle. 

“  The  situation  of  the  famous  mausoleum  in  Halicarnassus  is  pointed  out  by  Vitruk 
vius.  Itseems  to  have  been  standing  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  lib.  viii.  The  words  erf 
Constantine  Porphyrogenetes,  dcThem.  c.  14,  do  not  directly  inform  us  whether  it  was 
extant  when  he  wrote.  Perhaps  the  Saracen  Mavias,  who  succeeded  Othman,  and 
who,  as  the  same  Constantine  .informs  us,  laid  waste  Halicarnassus,  (de  Admn,  MM 
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ier  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  At  length  we  arrived- 
at  the  entrance  ot  a  cave  formed  with  great  art,  partly  in  ih€ 
solid  rock,  and  partly  with  stone  and  stucco,  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  Within  this  cave  is  an  arched  passage  ;  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  the  water  flows  through  a  narrow  channel,  clear  as 

may  have  hastened  the  destruction  of  this  building.  We  find  Lorenzo  Anania,  in  his 
Cosmography,  Venet.  1576,  writing  of  it  in  these  terms  :  Appare  ancora  qnalche  ruina 
eon  non  poca  mamviglia  deirisguardanti  :  but  it  does  not  appear  upon  what  authority 
this  is  stated.  Without  offering  any  conjecture,  I  shall  describe  what  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity  I  observed  here..  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  form  of  the  ancient  Mausoleum, 
may  consult  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the  Acad,  des  Inscriptions ,  where  Caylus  has 
attempted  a  delineation  of  it,  from  Pliny. 

“  About  four  hundred  yards  fro®' the  castle,  to  the  east,  are  six  Doric  columns,, 
fluted,  supporting  an  architrave  :  the  ground  seems  to  have  been  raised  roundabout 
them,  as  they  are  little  more  than  seven  feet  in  height.  In  the  yard  of  a  Turk’s, 
house,  close  by,  are  some  fragments  of  pillars,  tinted ;  and,  what  is  very  singular,  in  the 
fluted  -parts  are  large  Greek  letters,  beautifully  cut. 

“  I  copied  on  one  the  words Xap^npou,  LA&nVpMpou,  and  jiaparou,  part,  probably,, 
of  the  name  Demaratus  ;  who  were,  doubtless,  persons  commemorated  in  this  manner. 
In  this  instance,  the  pillar,  bearing  the  names,  is  circular ;  but  the  Athenians  were 
accustomed  to  inscribe  square  pillars  to  the  memory  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  in. 
large  letters.  Hence  a  man  of  probity  among  them  was  termed  TJTpd^covos  dvnp. 

“  1  traced  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  of  Halit  arnassus  for  some  distance,  begin¬ 
ning  with  what  might  have  been  an  acropolis ;  for  the  city  had  more  than  one  acropolis ; 
as  we  learn  from  Strabo  ;and  Diodorus,  (Lib.  xvii.  dxpoffdtecri  xaAars).  This  wall  1 
followed  in  a  western  direction,  between  a  small  and  large  mound,  for  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  feet;  it  then  turned  in  a  northeast  direction,  and  afterward  north. 
One  of  the  ruined  square  towers,  built  of  stone,  without  cement  on  the  outside,  and 
filled  within  with  earth,  is  thirty  feet  high.  I  saw  fourmore  communicating  with  each, 
other  by  an  interval  of  wall..  These  are  what  Diodorus,  writing  Of  Halicarnassus,  calls 
7n;p70ir  and  ixicroir.bpyioi.  Near  the  ruined  square  tower  I  saw  .some  of  the  vaults  of 
the  old  city,  and  copied  some  inscriptions  relating  to  them.  In  the  town  are  to  be 
seen  altars  of  marble,  with  the  usual  ornament  of  the  festoon  with  rams’  heads. 

“  The  fast  of  the  Ramadan  was  not  quite  over  when  I  was  atBudrun.  The  opulent 
Turks  were  sitting;  in  the  day  time,  counting  their  beads,  and  the  hours  anxiously 
until  sunset.  The  caravanserai  1  lived  in  was  occupied  partly  by  Jews  :  it  was  not 
to  be  compared  in  size  with  other  buildings  of  the  kind  which  I  had  seen  in  Asia.  In 
some  of  these,  the  pillars,  supporting  the  galleries  are  columns  of  ancient  edifices  ;;  aa 
for  instance,  at  Malaso,  the  ancient  Mylasa. 

“I  went  over  to  Cos,  from  Haficarnassus.the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  in  a  Turkish 
passage  boat,  which  sails  everyday,  if  the  weather  is  line.  In  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
sat  some  T  urkish  women,  of  whose  bodies  nothing  w  as  to  be  seen,  but  the  extremities- 
of  their  fingers,  dyed  red.  The  east  side  of  the  island  of  Cos  is  mountainous  :  close  to 
the  town  are  orange  and  lemon  plantations :  from  these  the  fruit  is  exported  in  abun¬ 
dance  to  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  The  island  has  suffered  occasionally  from  earth¬ 
quakes  ;  particularly  from  one  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ,  as  Bosio  informs  us  ‘ 
and  one  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  entirely  destroyed  the  town,  as  we  learn  from  Pau- 
sanias,  (lib.  vi.in)  which,  however,  was  restored,  at  great  expense,  by  the  emperor,  who 
gent  a  colony  there..  This  circumstance  of  the  destruction  of  the  town  may  lead  us  to 
suspect  the  antiquity  of  the  monuments  of  art  now  to  be  seen  there  ;  and,  indeed,  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  inscriptions  are  of  a  late  age;  they  are  all  in  Doric;  this  was  the  dialect  of 
Cos  aiid  Halicarnassus  ':  but  although  it. was  the  native  language  of  Herodotus  and  Hip¬ 
pocrates  they  preferred  the  open  vowels  of  Ionia,  in  an  inscription  near  the  castle 
.  and  a  mosque,  I  'observed  TOX©EO£XEBALTOS;;  this  form  may  be  also  seen  in 
the  monuments,  in  Done,  published  by  Gruter  (505)  and  Chishull.  The  use  of  the  Q 
for  the  OX  hasted  in  the  other  dialects  of  Greece  from  the  time  of  Cadmus  to  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  ee.ra.  {Taylor  ad  Mar.  San.)  There  are  many  bas-relie(s  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  houses  of  the  town.  Porcacchi,  in  bis  description  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  says  of  Cos, .  *  Ha  piolti  nobili  edijizi  di  marm o  antichi  :  but  of  these  no  vestige- 
is  extant.  Votive  offerings  in  honour  ©f  Aesculapius,  whose  temple,  according  to 
Strabo,  stood  in  the  suberb,  may  he  observed..  Near  a  iaos.que  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
marble,  with  four  sculplured  figures,  dancing,  winged,  and  holding  a  wreath  of  flowers. 
A  plane  tree,  twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference,  whose  branches  are  supported  by 
aeven  columns',  stands  near  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Hasselquist,  the  naturalist,  saysr 
in  seeing  it,  tp-baye  heheM.  the  largest,  oldest,  and  most  remarkable  in- 
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crystal*  It  conducts  to  a  lofty  vaulted  chamber,  cut  m  the 
rock,  and  shaped  like  a  bee-hive,  with  an  aperture  at  the  t  >p, 
admitting  air  and  light  from  the  surface  of  the  mountain.  We 
proceeded  with  lighted  tapers  to  this  curious  cavern,  and  tasted 
the  water  at  its  source.  It  is  a  hot  spring,  with  a  chalybeate 

habitant  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  :  it  has  forty-seven  branches,  each  a  fathom  thick, 
“I  rode  to  a  village  two  hours  and  a  half  distant  from  the  town,  called  Afl’endiou, 
perhaps  the  st.andio  of  Porcacchi ,  on  the  road  I  copied  many  Greek  inscriptions.  In. 
returning  to  the  town  by  a  different  dii  ection,  we  came  to  a  source  of  cold  mineral  wa¬ 
ter;  at  half  an  hour’s  distance  from  this,  above  in  the  rock,  is  a  source  of  hot  water* 
where  there  are  remains  of  basins,  wherein  those  Avho  used  the  water  were  accustomed 
to  bathe.  In  half  an  hour  more  we  came  to  the  place  called  the  .fountain  of  Hippo¬ 
crates;  a  light  was  procured,  and  we  walked  into  a  passage  fifty  yards  in  length,  six 
feet  high,  and  four  wide  ;  at  the  bottom  ran  a  stream  of  water,  in  a  channel  five  inches 
broad;  we  reached  at  last  a  circular  chamber,  ten  feet  in  diameter ;  this  is  built  quite 
near  the  source.  The  water  running  from  beneath  the  circular  chamber,  through  the 
channel,  is  conveyed,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  open  air,  by  another  channel,  covered 
with  tile  and  stone,  over  a  space  of  ground  equal  to  four  miles,  and  supplies  the  town 
of  Cos. 

“  The  road  from  Affendiou  to  the  town  is  very  striking.  The  fertility  of  the 
Island  is  celebrated  now'  in  the  Levant,  as  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it  tvaapnos, : 
and  the  language  of  The  vet  would  have  appeared  perfectly  correct,  if  I  had  been  there 
at  a  different  season  ot  the  year  ;  ‘  Etpense  ■qjie  soubz  lead  n'y  a  lieu  plaisant  que  cdug 
Id,  veu  les  beaux  jar  dins  si  odoriferans,  que  vous  diriez  que  c'est  wi  Paradis  ,  ter  lestre,. 
did  ou  les  oiseaux  de  toutes  sorles  recremt  de  leu r  ramaged  .  See  his  Cosmogra¬ 
phy,  229.  - 

“  Whilst  I  was  at  Cos,  I  took  a  boat,  and  went  tosee  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  ruins 
of  Myndus  ;  where,  among  other  interesting  remains,  is  a  longjettec  of  stones,  parallel 
to  each  other, , and  principally  of  thirteen  feet  in  length,  connecting  an  island  to  the-' 
main  land.  I  went  also  to  the  ruins  of  Cnidus,  at  Cap  Crio.  It  was  the  first  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  we  had  hardly  time  to  enter  one  of  the  small  harbours  of  Cnidus,  when  a- 
gale  from  the  southwest,  the  wind  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  began  to  blow,  *  The 
libs,  or  southwest..  ’  says  Theophrastus,  (de  Frntis,  413)  ‘  is  very  violently  fell  at 
Cnydus  and  Rhodes  :'  and  one  of  the  harbours  of  Cnidus  is  open  to  this  quarter^ 
There  is  no  village  or  appearance  of  habitation  now  at  Cnidus.  1  lay  in  the  open- 
boat  all  night,  and  the  Turkish  sailors  in  a  cave  on  shore.  The  following  are  the  re- 
oiains  of  antiquity  I  observed  there. 

tk  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  harbour,  as  you  enter  from  Cos,  upon  a  platform,  are 
the  lower  parts  of  the  shafts  of  eleven,  fluted  columns,  standing,  and  of  very  small  di¬ 
mensions  :  around  the  platform  is  a  ruined  wall;  a  sort  of  quay  was  formed  round  this 
port,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  stonework.  Beyond  the  fluted  columns  are  vaults 
of  very  modern  work,  and  vestiges  of  buildings;  these  maybe  ascribed  to  t|ie  time 
when  the  knights  of  St..  John  were  at  Rhodes,  and  had  stations  on  the  coast  cl  Asia  it* 
this  part.  Passing  on  eastward,  you.  come  to  the  theatre,  facing  the  southwest,  with 
thirty-six  rows  of  seats  of  marble-;  part  of  the  proscenium ;  two  vaults,  opposite  each, 
other;  and  in  the  area  of  the  theatre  the  mutilated  statue  of  a  woman,  in  drapery  ; 
the  head  of  this,  as  one  of  the  Turkish  boatmen  informed  me;  had  been,  taken  to  a 
neighbouring  village,  to  be  hollowed  fora  mortar.  On  the  level  summit  ofthe  hill  over 
the  theatre,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  sea,  are  very  large  remains  of  a  temples 
the  side  of  the  hill  is  faced  with  stone;  the  ground  is  covered  with  fragments  oi  white 
•  marble  columns, with  Ionic  capitals.  I  measured  one  of  the  columns  ;  this  was  in 
diameter  three  feet  and  a  half.  The  Cnidians  had,,  according  to  Pausanias,  many  tem¬ 
ples  of  Venus  ;  anti  we  may  conjecture  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  one.  Below  the 
hill  is  a  large  area;  and  under  it,  a  larger  still..  Am  isthmus  separates  the  small  port,, 
wherein  I  anchored,  from  a  larger  harbour.  Following  this  neck  -of  land  in  a  westerly 
direction,  you  reach  the  other  part  of  the  town,  opposite  to  that  where  the  theatre  and 
public  buildings  were  situated.  A  bridge,  says  Pausanias,  once' formed  the  communi¬ 
cation  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Thfere  are  extensive  foundations  lying  to  the  east 
#f  the  theatre  and  temple;  but  1^  was  .not  able  to\  find  any  inscription  ©k  money  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  earthenware  of  Cnidus  is  praised  by  Atben.aeus  (lib.  i.) ;  and  the  ca~ 
'  laMi  or  reeds, which  grew  here,  Avere  the  best,  says  Pliny,  after  those  of  Egypt.  The 
nse  of  reeds  for  Avriting  prevails  now,  as  formerly,  all  over  the  east ;  and  they  are 
prepared  as  in  ancient  times.  4  With  a  knife,’  says  iSalmasius,  ‘  the  reed  was  slit  into 
two  points  ;  hence,  iri  an  epigram,  we  find,  xdAapo!  .durcoTcrl  5i&y\vTr70i  xt^dfcrcrl,  car 
fmi  in  duos  apiees  seisin  Ad  Selimmf  Walpole's  MS.  Journal^ 
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flavour,  gashing  .violently  from  the  rock  into  a  sroal! 

In  its  long  course  throng!)  the  aquedtict,  although  it  flows  with 
great  rapidity,  it  becomes  cool  and  refreshing  before  it  reaches 
the  town,  and  perhaps  owes  something  of  its  great  celebrity  to 
its  medicinal  properties.  The  work  constructed  over  it  may  be 
as  ok!  as  the  age  of  Hippocrates  ;  setting  aside  all  the  notions 
propagated  concerning  the  supposed  epocha  of  domes  and 
arches.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  in  an  island  fa¬ 
mous  for  having  produced  the  Father  of  Medicine,  the  princi¬ 
pal  object  of  curiosity  still  bearing  traditionary  reference  to  his 
name  should  be  a  warm  chalybeate  spring. 

Descending  from  this  fountain,  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the 
date  tree,  growing  in  its  natural  state.  A  few  of  these  trees 
may  be  noticed  in  gardens  about  the  town.  Lemons  were  very 
abundant;  but  oranges  not  so  common.  We  purchased  the 
former  at  the  rate  of  about  three  shillings  for  a  thousand,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  very  great  demand  then  made  for  them  to 


supply  the  British  fleet.  The  island  of  Cos  is  very  large,  and 


for  the  most  part  consists  of  one  barren  mountain  of  limestone  5 
of  this  substance  almost  all  the  Grecian  islands  are  composed. 
There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  where  masses  of  limestone  are 
seen  of  equal  magnitude  and  elevation.  Some  of  the  principal 
mountains  exhibit  no  other  mineral,  from  their  bases  to  their 
summits.  The  Greek  sailors  of  our  vessel,  who  accompanied 
us  upon  this  expedition,  caught  several  land  tortoises :  these, 
being  opened,  were  full  of  eggs.  The  sailors  described  them 
as  the  most delicious  food  in  the  country.  We  found  after¬ 
ward  that  boat  loads  of  these  animals  were  taken  to  supply 
the  markets  of  Constantinople.  We  saw  them  cooked  after  we 
returned  on  board,  but  could  not  so  far  abandon  our  prejudices 
as  to  taste  them. 

A  poor  little  shopkeeper  in  Cos  was  described,  by  the  French? 
consul,  as  possessor  of  several  curious  old  books.  We  there¬ 
fore  went  to  visit  him,  and  were  surprised  to  find  him,  in  the 
midst  of  his  wares,  with  a  red  nightcap  on  his  head,  reading 
the  Odyssey  of  Homer  in  manuscript.  This  was  fairly  writ¬ 
ten  upon  paper,  with  interlineary  criticisms,  and  a  commentary 
in  the  margin.  He  had  other  manuscript  volumes,  containing 
works  upon  rhetoric,  poetry,  history,  and  theology.  Nothing 
could  induce  him  to  part  with  any  of  these  books.  The 
account  he  gave  w  as,  that  some  of  them  were  copies  of  origi- 
oals  in  the  library  at  Patmos,  (among  these  I  observed  the  Apo¬ 
calypse,  with  a  commentary ;)  and  that  his  father  had  brought 
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4'liem  to  Cos.  They  were  intended,  he  said,  for  his  son,  who 
was  to  he  educated  in  the  Patmos  monastery.* 

We  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  castie  ;  this  is  close  to 
the  town  of  Stanchio,  on  the  sea  shore,  fortified  by  a  moat  upon 
the  land  side.  Taking  the  small  boat  belonging  to  our  vessel, 
we  examined  the  outside  of  its  walls  toward  the  sea,  and  here 
had  the  satisfaction  to  discover  one  of  the  finest  bas  reliefs  per¬ 
haps  ever  derived  from  the  arts  of  Greece.  It  was  employed 
by  the  Genoese  as  part  of  the  building  materials  io  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  castle:  being  of  great  length,  it  was  broken  in 
four  pieces :  these  are  placed  in  the  wall,  two  above  and  two 
below, f  facing  the  sea.  The  subject  seems  to  represent  the 
nuptials  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite.  It  contains  fifteen  fi¬ 
gures,  although  some  are  nearly  effaced.  Among  these,  the 

principal  is  a  bearded  figure  of  Neptune,  sitting  with  a  tri¬ 
dent  or  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  leaning  upon  his  left 
elbow.  By  his  left  side  sits  also  a  female,  bolding  in  her  left 
hand  a  small  statue :  the  base  of  this  rests  upon  her  knee.  She 
is  covered  with  drapery,  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
art  of  sculpture,  and  extends  her  right  arm  around  the  neck  of 
Neptune ;  her  hand  pending  negligently  over  his  right  shoul¬ 
der.  They  are  delineated  sitting  upon  a  rock.  By  the  right 
side  of  the  god  stands  a  male  figure,  naked  ;  and  upon  the  left 
of  Amphitrite  a  female,  half  clothed,  presenting  something  it* 
form  like  an  ancient  helmet.  Before  them,  female  bacch an ak 
are  introduced,  singing,  or  playing  upon  the  lyre  and  the  tam¬ 
bourine.  In  the  lower  fragments  of  this  exquisite  piece  of  sculp¬ 
ture  are  seen  satyrs,  pouring  wine  from  skins  into  a  large  vase* 

*  The  interesting  intelligence,  thus  communicated,  was  the  cause  of  my  subsequent 
•visit  to  that  island,  and  of  the  valuable  acquisitions  1  there  made. 

f  The  removal  of  this  precious  relique,  to  any  of  the  Museums  of  Europe,  must  be 
a  desirable  object  with  every  civilized  nation.  It  is  an  honour  reserved  for  some 
more  favoured  adventurers.  The  only  power  we  possessed  of  adding  to  the  stock  of 
our  national  literary  treasures,  was  due  to  our  industry  alone.  The  aid  our  national: 
situation,  with  regard  to  Turkey,  might  then  have  afforded,  was  studiously  withheld. 
An  absolute  prohibition  was  enforced,  respecting  the  removal  of  any  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  country,  excepting  by  the  agents  of  our  own  ambasadov  at  the  Porte.  Mr.  Gei!» 
author  of  “  The  Topography  of  Troy,”  fee.  was  actually  interdicted  making  drawings 
within  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  While  I  must  lament  the  miserable  policy  of  such  a 
measure,  and  a  loss  affecting  the  public,  rather  than  ourselves  as  individuals,  I  can  on¬ 
ly  add,  that  every  exertion  is  now  making  toward  rescuing  from  destruction,  not  only 
the  valuable  monument  here  alluded  to,  but  also  many  other  important  objects  of  ac¬ 
quisition  lying  scattered  over  the  desolated  territories  of  the  Turkish  empire.  To 
a  British  minister  at  the  Porte,  their  removal  and  safe  conveyance  to  England  would 
be  the  work  merely  ofawish  expressed  upon  the  subject  to  the  Capudan  Pacha;  and 
for  the  measures  necessary  in  removing  them  from  their  present  place,  no  injury 
would  be  sustained  by  the  fine  arts,  in  the  dilapidation  of  any  Grecian  building. — 
English  travellers,  distinguished  by  their  talents,  illustrious  by  their  rank,  and  fortu  ¬ 
nate  in  their  wealth,  are  now  traversing  those  regions,  to  whom  every  instruction  has 
been  given  that  may  facilitate  and  expedite  their  researches  ;  it  is  hoped  success  will 
attend  their  promised  endeavours  to  enrich  their  nation  by  the  possession  Of 
limble  documents. 
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Others  are  engaged  ]□  seizing  an  animal,  as  a  victim  for  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  animal  has  the  appearance  of  a  tiger,  or  a  leopard.^ 
These  beautiful  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture  may  have  been 
consequences  of  the  vicinity  of  Cos  to  Halicarnassus,  Cnidus, 
and  other  cites  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  art  attained  to  such 
high  perfection ;  or  they  may  have  all  resulted  from  the  de¬ 
struction  of  some  magnificent  edifice  whereby  the  island  was 
formerly  adorned.  Columns  of  cipoiino,  breccia,  and  granite* 
t  ogether  with  blocks  of  the  finest  marble,  either  upon  the  shore, 
in  the  courts,  and  indosures  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  or 
used  in  constructing  the  walls  of  the  town  and  fortress,  in  the 
public  fountains,  mosques,  mortars,  and  grave  stones,  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  baths,  and  other  modern  works,  denote  the  ruin  that 
has  taken  place,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  ancient  materials 
here  employed.  The  mosque  of  the  town  of  Stanehio  is  built 
entirely  of  marble. 

The  voyage  from  Cos  to  Rhodes,  like  that  already  describ¬ 
ed,  resembles  more  a  pleasing  excursion  in  a  large  river,  than 
in  the  open  sea.  The  Mediterranean  is  here  so  thickly  plant¬ 
ed  with  islands,  that  the  view  is  everywhere  bounded  by  land.f 
We  steeredclose  round  the  Triopian  Promontory,  now  called 
Cape  Crio ,  and,  having  doubled  it,  beheld,  toward  the  west 
and  southwest,  the  islands  of  Nisyrus  and  Telus,  whose  mo¬ 
dern  names  are  Nizaray  and  Piscopy .  According  to  Strabo, 
Nisyrus  anciently  possessed  a  temple  of  Neptune.J  We  af¬ 
terward  obtained  a  most  interesting  view,  from  the  deck,  of  the 
ruins  of  Cnidus,  a  city  famous  in  having  produced  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  sculptors  and  architects  of  ancient  Greece.  The  Turks 
and  Greeks  have  long  resorted  thither,  as  to  a  quarry,  for  the 
building  materials  afforded  by  its  immense  remains.  With  the 
aid  of  our  telescopes  we  could  still  discern  a  magnificent  thea¬ 
tre  almost  entire,  and  many  other  mouldering  edifices.  This 
city  stood  on  the  two  sides  of  an  ancient  mole,  separating  its  two 
ports,  and  connecting  the  Triopian  land,  in  Strabo’s  time  an 
island,  with  the  continent.^ 

We  alsosaw  here  the  remains  of  a  sculptured  marble  frieze,  exhibiting  festoons 
supported  by  ancient  masks.  The  principal  part  of  it  is  in  the  land  side  of  the  castle, 
over  the  entrance,  where  may  also  be  observed  part  of  a  Corinthian  cornice  of  the 
finest  workmanship. 

t  Called  sporades  from  the  irregularity  wherein  they  are  here  scattered.  Some  of 
them  are  not  laid  down  in  any  chart;  although  T  believe  the  observations  of  captain 
Castle;  the  master  of  our  vessel,  made  upon  a  map  of  Arrowsmitrfs,  have  been  sine© 
/transmitted,  to  England,  and  published. 

x  Straiy  Ceogr.  jib.  x.  p.  714.  Ed.  Gxon. 

.  |  We  are  indebted  for  the  information  which  I  shall  here  subjoin,  concerning  Hali¬ 
carnassus  and  Cnicius,  together  .with  the  plan  which  accompanies  it,  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  o§  %\v.  Abort' i it ;  c&Lesbi&ted  for  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Bryant,  on  the  subject 
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From  our  distant  view  of  the  place,  bein<j  about  two  lefties 
from  tlie  entrance  to  its  southern  and  larger  port,  the  hill 
thereon  its  ruins  stood  seemed  to  rise  from  the  sea  in  form  of 
a  theatre.  Strabo  notices  this  form  as  characterizing  the  land 

of  Homer’s  Poems,  and  the  existence  of  Troy.  It  is  the  more  valuable,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  few  modern  travellers  have  visited  these  ruins  ;  and  certainly  no  one  of  them 
better  qualified  for  the  undertaking. 

“  14th  June,  1795. -We  set  out  in  a  boat  from  Cos,  and  in  a  few  hours  reached 
liouciroun,  the  ancient  Halicarnassus,  a  distance  of  eighteen  computed  Turkish  miles. 
This  small  town  stands  on  a  shallow  bay,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  large  and 
deep  port  of  the  ancient  city.  Off  this  bay  lie.s  the  island  mentioned  in  Strabo  by  the 
name  of  Arconnesos,  (Apxovvw.os,.  .(lib*  xiv.  p  656.)  The  houses  are  irregularly 
scattered  on  the  shore,  arid  interspersed  with  gardens,  burying  grounds,  and  cultiva¬ 
ted  fields.  We  lodged  at  a  large  khan  near  the  bazar,  which  is  marked  in  the  rieline- 
ation'given  in  Choiseul’s  Voyage  Pitt  ores  que  { PI.  96.  p.  152.)  Several  Turkish  vessels 
were  at.  anchor  in  the  port  ;  and  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  crews  at  night  made  the 
bouses  of  the  Greeks  uncomfortable,  and,  indeed,  unsafe  places  ofresidence.  Pistol- 
balls  were  at  night' So  often  fired  at  their  windows,  that  they  were  obliged  to  barricade 
those  of  their  sleeping  rooms ;  and  the  outward  windows  of  the^khan  had  been  carefully 
walled  up,  for  the  same  reason;  We,,  soon  after  our  arrival,. crossed  some  gardens  be 
bind  the  town,' to  view  the  remains. of  an  ancient  edifice  which  is  on  the  northeast 
side  of  it.  We  found  six  column's  of  the  fluted  Doric,  supporting  their  architrave, 
mutilated  frieze,  and  cornice  The  marble, of  which  they  are  made  is  of  a  dark  gray 

colour,  with  a  few  white  veins  :  nor  is  the  masonry  of  the  same  workmanship  with  the 
remains  we  had  elsewhere  found  of  the  finer  ages  of  Greece.  The  forms  of  the  stones 
and  junctures  of  the  building  are  more  slovenly  and  inaccurate,  and  the  architecture 
is  not  of  the  same  elegant  proportions  with  the  earlier  Doric  buildings  at  Athens,  and 
in. Magna  Graecia.  The  inlercolumniatioBs  are  much  greater,  and  the  entablature 
heavier,  and  with  less  relief  and  projection.  The  lower  parts. of  the  columns  are  bu¬ 
ried  in  earth  ;  and  near  them  are  two  or  three  plain  sarcophagi,  of  ordinary  work,  and 
without  inscriptions.  Broken  stumps,  of  columns,  in  a  line  with  those  which  are,  stand¬ 
ing,  and  many  ruined  fragments  of  marble,  are  scattered  over  the  field.  From  the 
length  of  the  colonnade,  and  the  disappearance  of  all  the  corresponding  column?  of 
the  peristyle,  if  this  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple,  I "void'd .hesitate' to  adopt  the 
conjecture.  It  appeared  to  me  the  remains  of  a  stoa.or  pc  tieo,  and  probably  ranged 
along  one  side  of  the  ancient  Agora  of  the  town.  It  agrees  in  many  respect-,  with  the 
situation  assigned  to  the  Agora  by  Vitruvius ;  as  it  would  be  on  the  right  of  a  person 
looking  from  the  modern. fortress, .’where,  stood  the  ancient  . castle  and  palace  of  Mau- 
solus,  at  the  eastern  horn  of  thegreater  port  ;  while  the  smaller  port  formed  by  the 
island  of  Arconnesus  would  he  on  the  left,  in  which  order  Vitruvius  seems  to  place 
them.  A  quantity  of  marble  is  dug  up  near  these  ruins,  the  remains  of  other  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings.  The  wails  are  visible  from  hence  through  a  great  part  of  their  extent, 
which  appears  to  have  been  about  six -English  miles  from  the  western  horn  of  the  pGrt, 
along  high  grounds  to  a  considerable  eminence  northwest  of  this  ruin,  and  thence  to 
the  easternpromontory  on  which  the  modern  castle  is  built.  On  the  eminence,  which 
I  . noticed,  are  traces  of  ancient  walls,  indicating  the  situation  of  the  fortress  called 
-the  Arx  Media  by  Vitru  vius,  wherein  stood  the  Temple  of  Mars  ;  but  of  that,  or  in- 
•deed  of  the  fortress  itself,  there  are  but  indistinct  remains,  so  thatwe  con'd  not  ascer¬ 
tain  the  position  of  the  temple.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  remains  the  ancient  theatre, 
fronting  the  south  :  it  is  scooped  in  the  hill,  and  many  rows  of  marble  seats  are  left  in 
their  places.  The  arcades  of  communication,  and  the  proscenium,  at  e  in  ruins.  Ma¬ 
ny  large  caverns  are  cut  in  t  he  hi li  behind  the  theatre,  probably  places  of  sepulture, 
from  their  appearance;  but  their  contents  have  been  long  ago  carried  away.  The  mo¬ 
dern  castle  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  port,  which  it 
commanded  ;  and  from  the  ancient  materials  used  in  its  construction.,  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  a  fortress  commanding.,' the  port;  and  here,  as  I  suppose,  was  one  of  the 
citadels  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  says  expressly,  that  when  Alexander  took  the 
town,  there  were  two,  (5nV)  <5’  riv  ixftVTi,  lib-  xiv.  p.  657.)  At  the  western  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  bay,  the  situation  of  the  aga’s  house  and  harem  prevented  our  researches 
Here  was  the  fountain  Salmaeis,  the  temples  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  and  the 
axpa  xoAoujibn  EaA/xajtis  mentioned  by  Arrian  (lib.  i.  p.  25.  de  Exped.  Alexand  )  the 
second  Acropolis  of  Strabo,  in  which  the  Persians,  took  refuge,  as  well  as  in  that  cm 
the  island,  when  the  town  had  been  carried  by  the  attack  of  Alexander  on  the  land 
side.  Arrian  also  notices  the  third  Acropolis,  the  Arx  hied ia  of  Vitruvius,  on  the 
eminence  behind  the  theatre,  ctxjav  rnv  rr^os  MeAacrtray  uaAicfTa  Tfrpap/ifcnv, 
the  fortress  that  leaked  toward  Mylassar  near  the  wall  where  the  Macedonians  made 
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on  the  western  side  of  the  mole,  not  included  in  the  view  then 
presented  to  us.  According  to  the  interesting  observations  of 
Mr.  Morritt,  given  below,  in  an  extract  from  his  manuscript 
journal,  that  mole  is  now  become  an  isthmus;  connecting  the 

one  of  their  assaults  upon  the  city.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  this  fortress  as  the 
dxp&roAis-,  Acropolis,  (lib.  xvii.  p.  178.  vol.  II.  Wesseling.)  From  his  ■writings,  or  at 
lea's!  from  the  same  source,  Arrian  seems  to  have  collected  most  of  the  details  of  Alex* 
ander’s  famous  siege.  The  citadel  and  fountain  of  Salmacis,  on  the  western  horn, 
and  that  on  the  island  of.  Arconnesus,  continued  to  resist  the  Macedonians  after  the 
Arx  Media  and  the  city  were  destroyed.  They  probably  therefore  were  the  double 
Acropolis  mentioned  by  Strabo  ;  but  the  third  is  certainly  mentioned  both  by  Diodo¬ 
rus,  Arrian,  and  Vitruvius  ;  and  as  certainty  its  remains  are  seen  behind  the  thea¬ 
tre,  though  Choiseul  considers  the  Acropolis  here  as  only  meaning  an  elevated  part  of 
ike  city ,  a  mode  of  expression  not  at  all  usual  to  Greek  writers. 

“  15th  June.  We  tried  to  procure  permission  from  the  disdar,  the  Turkish  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  castle,  to  see  the  interior  of  that  fortress  ;  but  after  a  long  negotiation, 
r;e  were  at  last  onl  ^permitted  to  walk  with  a  janissary  round  the  outward  ramparts, 
his  jealousy  not  permitting  the  inner  gates  to  be  opened  into  the  court.  The  castle  is 
a  work  of  modern  date,  but  built,  in  a  great  degree,  of  ancient  materials,  confusedly 
put  together  in  the  wails.  There  is  a  plate  which  gives  a  correct  notion  of  its  general 
appearance,  in  the  Voyage  Pittoresque.  We  found  over  the  door  an  ill-carved  lion, 
and  a  mutilated  b-ust  of  ancient  wrork.  Old  coats  of  arms,  the  remains  probably  of  the 
crusaders,  and  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Rhodes,  are  mixed  in  the  walls  with  many 
precious  fragments  of  the  finest  periods  of  Grecian  art.  There  are  several  pieces  of 
an  ancient  frieze,  representing  the  combats  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons,  of  which 
the  design  and  execution  are  equal  to  those  which  Lord  Elgin  brought  over  from  the 
Paifhenon.  These  are  stuck  in  the  wall,  some  of  them  reversed,  some  edgewise,  and 
some  which  have  probably  been  better  preserved  by  having  the  curved  side  toward 
the  wail,  and  inserted  in  it.  No  entreaties  nor  bribes  could  procure  these  at  the  time 
we  were  abroad;  but  now  if  they  could  be  procured,  they  would  form,  I  think,  a  most 
valuable  supplement  to  the  monuments  already  brought  hither  from  Athens.  From 
my  recollection  of  them,  I  should  say  they  were  of  a  higher  finish,  rather  better  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  design  of  a  date  somewhat  subsequent  to  those  of  Phidias,  the  propor¬ 
tions  less  massive,  and  the.  forms  of  a  softer,  more  flowing,  and  less  severe  character, 
it  is  probable  that  these  beautiful  marbles  were  taken  from  the  celebrated  Mauso¬ 
leum  .  of  this,  however,  no  other  remains  are  discoverable  in  those  parts  of  the  town 
we  were  permitted  to  examine.  I  found  an  inscription  this  day,  near  a  fountain  in 
the  town,  containing  hexameter  and  pentameter  lines,  on  the  consecration,  or  dedica¬ 
tion,  of  some  person  to  A.pollo. 

“  16th  June. — We  examined  the  general  situation  of  the  town  :  this  is  already  de¬ 
scribed,  and  we  searched  in  vain  for  traces  of  the  Mausoleum.  The  view  of  Cos  ami 
of  the  gulph  are  beautiful ;  and  there  is  a  picturesque  little  port  behind  the  castle,  to 
f  he  east,  shut  in  by  the  rock  of  the  Arconnesus.  This  was  the  little  port  seen  from 
the  palace  of  the  Carian  kings,  which  stood  in  the  old  Acropolis, where  the  castle  now 
is,  although  Arrian  places  this  Acropolis  (tv  to  vhcrco)  on  the  island  itself. 

“  25th  June. —  We  again  set  off  early,  and  'doubling  the  western  point  of  oUr  little 
harbour  as  the  day  broke,  we  saw,  in  another  small  creek,  a  few  remains  of  ruined 
walls,  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Bargasa,  enumerated  by  Strabo  after  Keramos,  in 
his  description  of  the  gulph,  With  some  trouble,  after  standing  northward  for  some 
hours,  we* doubled  Cape  Crio,  under  a  very  heavy  swell,  and  soon  ran  before  the  wind 
into  the  southern  harbour  of  Cnidus:  at  the  mouth  of  this  we  moored,  under  a  rocky 
shore  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city  walls.  Some  large  stones*  wdiich  have 
served  for  the  foundation  of  a  tower,  are  still  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Mounting 
t  he  rock,  extending  along  the  shore,  we  came  in  view  of  the  broken  cliffs  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  and  its  ruined  walls.  The  foundation  and  lower  courses  of  the  city  avails  are 
also  visible  :  these  extend  from  those  of  the  Acropolis  to  the  sea,  and  have  been 
strengthened  by  towers,  now  also  in  ruins.  Above  us,  we  found  a  building  ( See  B.  of 
the  Plan )  whose  use  I  am  unable  to  explain.  It  was  a  plain  wall  of  brown  stone,  with 
a  semicircle  in  the  centre,  and  a  terrace  in  front,  supported  by  a  breastwork  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  facing  the  sea.  The  wall  was  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  solidly  built 
of  hewn  stone,  but  without  ornament.  We  now  turned  westward,  along  the  shore,. 
The  hill  on  our  right  was  a  steep  slope,  covered  with  old  foundations  and  traces  of 
buildings  ;  behind  these  rose  the  rocky  points  and  higher  eminences,  where  the  Acro¬ 
polis  is  situated.  We  soon  came  to  the  theatre,  whereof  the  marble  seats  remain, 
although  mixed  with  bushes,  and  overturned.  The  arches  and  walls  of  the  proscenium 
are  cow  a  he'ap  of  ruins  on  the  gtound.  A  large  torso  of  a  female  figure  with  drapery, 
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Triopian  promontory,  and  the  land  to  the  eastward  of  it,  once 
an  island,  with  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  English  consul  at 
Rhodes  afterward  informed  us,  that  a  fine  colossal  statue  of 
marble  was  still  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  theatre,  the  head  of  which  the  Turks  had  broken  off; 
but  that  he  well  remembered  the  statue  id  its  perfect  state. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Merritt.  Mr* 
Walpole,  in  a  subsequent  visit  to  Cnidus,  brought  away  the 
torso  of  a  male  statue :  this  he  has  since  added  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Greek  marbles  in  the  vestibule  of  the  university  li¬ 
brary,  at  Cambridge.  No  specimen  of  Cnidian  sculpture  can 
be  regarded  with  indifference.  The  famous  Venus  of  Praxi¬ 
teles  was  among  the  number  of  the  ornaments  once  decorating 
this  celebrated  city,  and  its  effigy  is  still  extant  upon  the 
medals  of  the  place.  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  son  of  Dexiphanes, 
built  upon  the  "  isl'e /. of  -Pharos-  the  celebrated  Light-Tower, 
considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  whence  all 

of  -white  marble,  lies  in  the  orchestra.  It  appeared  of  good  work  originally,  but  is  so 
mutilated  and  corroded  by  the  air  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  consequence.  Near  this  are 
the  foundations  and  ruins  of  a  magnificent  Corinthian  temple,  also  of  white  marble  ; 
and  several  beautiful  fragments  of  the  frieze,  cornice,  and  capitals,  lie  scattered 
about  the  few  bases  of  the  peristyle,  remaining  in  their  original  situation.  It  is  so 
ruined.,  that  it  would  be,  I  believe,  impossible  to  ascertain  the  original  form  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  building.  We  left  the  isthmus  that  divides'the  two  harbours  on  our 
left;  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  north  harbour  came  to  a  still  larger  Corinthian 
temple,  also  in  ruins,  and  still  more  overgrown  with  bushes.  The  frieze  and  cornice 
of  this  temple,  which  lie  among  the  ruins,  are  of  the  highest  and  most  beautiful  work¬ 
manship.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  stood  a  smaller  temple,  of  gray-veined  marble, 
whereof  almost  every  vestige  is  obliterated.  We  now  turned  again  eastward  toward 
the  4cropolis.  Several  arches  of  rough  masonry,  and  a  breastwork,  support  a  large 
square  area,  probably  the  ancient  Agora,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  a  long  colonnade, 
of  white  marble,  and  of  the  Doric  order,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  stoa.  Here  also  is  the 
foundation  of  another  small  temple.  On  the  north  of  this  area  a  broad  street  ran  from 
the  port  toward  the  Acropolis,  terminating  near  the  port  in  an  arched  gateway  of  plain 
and  solid  masonry.  Above  this  are  the  foundations  of  houses,  on  platforms  rising  to¬ 
ward  the  outward  walls ;  traces  of  a  cross  street  near  the  theatre;  and  the  Acropolis, 
of  which  nothing  is  left  but  a  few  ruined  walls  of  strong  brown  stone,  the  same  used 
for  the  substructions  of  the  platforms  into  which  the  hill  is  cut.  A  few  marbles, 
grooved  to  convey  water  from  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  are  scattered  on  part  of  this 
ground ;  and  we  could  trace  the  covered  conduits  of  marble  wherein  it  had  been  con¬ 
veyed.  We  now  descended  again  to  the  isthmus  that  separates  the  two  harbours.  In 
Strabo’s  timeit  was  an  artificial  mole,  over  a  narrow  channel  of  the  sea;  and  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  town  stood  on  an  island  united  by  this  isthmus  to  the  continent.  An 
arch  still  remains  in  the  side  of  it,  probably  a  part  of  this  mole;  but  the  ruins  which 
have  fallen,  with- the  sand  that  has  accumulated  on  each  side  of  it,  have  formed  a  neck 
of  land  here ,  about  sixty  or.  seventy  yards  across.  The  port’ on  the  north,  as  Strabo 
tells  us,  was  shut  by  flood  gates ;  and  two  towers  are  still  to  be  traced,  at  the  entrance 
to  which  the  gates  were  fixed.  It  contained,  he  says,  twenty  triremes.  The  southern 
port  is  much  larger,  and  protected  from  the  open  sea  by  a  mole  of  laree  rough-hewn 
stones,  which  still  remains.  Beyond  the  ports,  to  the  west,  the  town  rosd  on  a  hill ; 
the  form  of  this  Strabo  compares  to  that  of  a  theatre,  bounded  from  the  mole  on  the 
south  by  steep  precipices  of  rock,  and  on  the  north  by  wails  descending  from  the  ridge 
to  the  gates  of  the  northern  harbour,-  in  a  semicircular  sweep.  On  this  side  of  the  town 
we  found  the  old  foundations  of  the  houses,  but  no  temples  nor  traces  of  ornamental 
buildings,  and  no  marble,  The 'Circuit  of  the  walls  is  perhaps  three  miles,  including 
the  two  ports  within  them.  A  reference  to  the  annexed  plan  will  give  a  clearer  view 
of  the  situation  than  I  am  able  to  arlord  by  description  only.” 

Morrill's  MS.  Journal. 
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similar  edifices  were  afterward  denominated .*  The  whole 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Triopian  promontory  to  the 
confines  of  Syria,  remarkable  for  some  of  the  most  interesting 
ruins  of  Greece,  is  almost  unknown.  Until  the  period  at 
which  this  journal  was  written,  when  the  British  fleet  found 
anchorage  in  the  spacious  and  beautiful  bay  of  Marmorice,  no 
map  or  chart  indicated  sucli  a  harbour  :f  yet  there  is  no  part 
of  the  coast,  where  a  gulph,  bay,  river,  or  promontory,  can  be 
pointed  out,  on  which  some  vestige  of  former  ages  may  not  be 
discerned  ;  many  of  these  are  of  the  remotest  antiquity  ;  and 
all  of  them  are  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  passages  in 
ancient  history. 

After  losing  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Cnidus,  we  sailed  in  view 
of  Syme  and  of  Rhodes;  an  eminence,  called  the  Table  Moun¬ 
tain ,  first  appearing  upon  the  latter,  and  seeming  itself  insular, 
as  if  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  island.  Toward  the  south, 
midway  between  the  islands  of  Crete  and  Rhodes,  we  saw  the 
Carpathian  Isles,  at  a  prodigious  distance,  and  quite  surprising, 
considering  the  distinct  prospect  we  had  of  the  largest,  now 
called  Scarpanto.  We  had  favourable  breezes  the  whole  night, 
and  the  next  morning  entered  the  old  port  of  Rhodes,  between 
the  two  piers,  on  which  it  is  fancifully  asserted,  by  some  mo¬ 
dern  writers,  that  the  feet  of  the  celebrated  Colossus  formerly 
rested.;);  The  mouth  of  this  harbour  is  so  choked  with  ruins, 
that  small  vessels  alone  are  able  to  enter:  even  our  little  bark 
ran  aground  before  she  came  to  her  anchor. 

%  Upon  the  coast,  or  in  the  port  of  Cnidus,  was  decided  the  memorable  naval  com¬ 
bat,  considered  by  Polybius  as  marking  the  sera  when  the  Spartans  lost  the  command 
of  the  sea,  obtained  by  their  victory  over  the  Athenians  in  the  Hellespont.  Although 
above  two  thousand  years  have  passed,  since  the  squadrons  of  Persia,  from  all  the 
ports  of  Asia,  crowded  the  Dorian  shores,  the  modern  traveller  may  recognize,  in  the 
vessels  of  the  country,  the  simple  mode  of  construction,  and  the  style  of  navigation, 
displayed  by  the  armament  of  Conon,  and  the  galleys  of  Pisander.  Placed  within  the 
theatre  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  so  many  objects  calculated  to  awaken  the  memory 
of  past  events,  he  might  imagine  himself  carried  back  to  the  age  in  Avhich  they  were 
accomplished ;  neither  'would  he  find  in  any  part  of  the  country  a  scene  where  the 
memorials  of  ancient  Greece  have  been  less  altered.  Yet  the  place  is  now  scarcely 
known. 

t  The  journals  of  Mr.  Morritt,  and  of  Mr.  Walpole,  contain  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  interior  of  Asia  M  inor,  of  which  I  have  not  availed  myself;  both 
as  they  relate  to  objects  too  far  from  the  route  here  described,  and  because  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  much  better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  their  own  valuable  observations,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  present  them  to  the  public. 

j:  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  this  circumstance,  neither  mentioned  by  Strabo 
nor  by  Pliny,  both  of  whom  described  the  statue,  continues  erroneously  propagated. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

FROM  RHODES  TO  THE  GULPH'OF  GLATJCUS, 
IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

Rhodes — Climate— Antiquities— 'Hindus* — Inscriptions-— Fa¬ 
gan  Ceremony — Divers  of  Syme  and  Nisyrus — Galph  of 
Glau cus— Grandeur  of  the  Scenery—  M al aria — Genoese  Isl¬ 
and — Ruins  of  Telmessus — Theatre— Oracular  Cave— Se¬ 
pulchres  of  the  Telmessensians—Tomb  of  Helen ,  daughter 
of  Jason— Other  Soroi — Mausoleum — Monolithal  Sepulchres 
- — Ruins  at  Koynucky — ■ Turbulent  State  of  the  Country — 
Conduct  of  the  Natives  upon  the  Coast — New  discovered 
Plants — Isle  of  Abercrombie . 

Rhodes  is  a  most  delightful  spot  The  air  of  the  place  is 
healthy,  aod  its  gardens  are  filled  with  delicious  fruit.  Here, 
as  iu  Cos,  every  gale  is  scented  with  powerful  fragrance  wafted 
from  groves  of  orange  aod  citron  trees.  Numberless  aromatic 
herbs  exhale  at  the  same  time  such  profuse  odour,  that  the 
whole  atmosphere  seems  impregnated  with  a  spicy  perfume. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  the  island  confirm  the  ancient  his¬ 
tory  of  its  climate,  maintaining  that  hardly  a  day  passes, 
throughout  the  year,  wherein  the  sun  is  not  visible.  Pagan 
writers  describe  it  as  so  peculiarly  favoured,  that  Jupiter  is  fa¬ 
bled  to  have  poured  down  upon  it  a  golden  shower.  The  winds 
are  liable  to  little  variation ;  they  are  north,  or  northwest,  dur¬ 
ing  almost  every  month  ;  but  these  blow  with  great  violence. 
From  the  number  of  appellations  it  bore  at  different  periods, 
Rhodes  might  have  at  last  received  the  name  of  the  poly onoman 
island.*  Its  antiquities  are  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over 
without  notice  ;  but  we  were  hastening  to  the  coast  of  Egypt9 
and  contented  ourselves  by  taking  the  few  inscriptions  found 
within  the  town,  or  its  immediate  vicinity .f  The  streets  were 

*  Ophiusa,  from  the  number  of  its  serpents  ;  Stadia ,  or  Desert ;  Tdchinis ,  Corymbia ? 
Trinacra ,  JEthraa,  from  its  cloudless  sky;  Jsteria,  because  at  a  distance  the  island 
appears  as  a  star ;  Poessa ,  Jtabyria,  Oloessa,  Macaria ,  and  Pelagia.  “  Home  are  of 
opinion  that  Rhodes  was  first  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Dodanim,  the  fourth  son 
of  Javan.  Both  the  Septuagint  and  Samaritan  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  ( Egmont 
and  Heyman ,  vol.  1.  p.  269 .)  instead  of  Dodanim ,  always  use  Rodanim;  andbythis  ap¬ 
pellation  the  Greeks  always  named  the  Rhodians.” 

f  The  ancient  history  of  Rhodes,  collected  by  Savary  from  different  authors,  and 
eoatamed  ip  the  twelfth  letter  of  bis  Travels  in  Greece,  may  be  considered  the  most 
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filled  with  English  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  all  other  considera¬ 
tions  were  absorbed  in  the  great  event  of  the  expedition  to 
Aboukir.  A  vessel  had  returned  and  put  on  shore  a  few  of  our 
w  ounded  troops,  who  were  taken  to  the  hospital  already  prepa¬ 
red  for  their  reception;  but  these  were  men  who  fell  in  the 
first  moments  of  landing,  and  could  give  but  a  very  imperfect 
account  of  the  success  of  an  enterprise  destined  to  crown  with 
immortal  honour  the  statesman  by  whom  it  w  as  planned,  and 
the  armies  by  wilich  it  was  achieved.  All  we  could  then  learn 
w  as,  that,  after  a  severe  conflict,  the  French  had  retreated  to¬ 
ward  Alexandria;  and,  having  near  relations  and  dear  friends 
engaged  in  the  enterprise,  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  our 
feelings  upon  the  intiilegence. 

The  principal  mins  at  Rhodes  are  not  of  earlier  date  than  the 
residence  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.*  The  remains  of  their  fine 
old  fortress  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  buildinghas  sustain¬ 
ed  little  injury  from  time  or  barbarians.  It  still  exhibits  a 
venerable  moated  castle,  of  great  size  and  strength ;  so  fortified 
as  to  seem  almost  impregnable.  A  drawing  made  from  it  might 
furnish  one  of  our  theatres  w  ith  a  most  striking  decoration.  It 
appears  a  complete  system  of  fortification ;  combining  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  dykes  and  draw’  bridges,  battlements  and  bas¬ 
tions.  The  cells  of  the  knights  are  yet  entire,  forming  a  street 
within  the  works  :  and  near  these  cells  is  the  cathedral,  or  cha¬ 
pel,  whose  wooden  doors,  curiously  carved,  aud  said  to  have 
been  wrought  of  an  incorruptible  kind  of  cedar,  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  their  original  state.  The  arms  of  England  and  of 
France  appear  sculptured  upon  the  wralls.  The  Turks  have 
converted  the  sanctuary  into  a  magazine  for  military  stores. 

Of  Lindus ,  now  called  Lindo ,  the  ancient  capital  of  Rhodes, 
so  little  visited  by  travellers,  so  remarkable  by  its  early  claim 
to  the  notice  of  the  historian,f  and  so  dignified  by  the  talents  to 
which  it  gave  birth,;);  we  collected  a  few  scattered  observations 

favourable  specimen  of  that  author’s  talents,  and  perhaps  the  best  account  extant  of 
the  island.  It  is  better  to  refer  the  reader  to  such  a  source,  than  to  repeat  what  has 
been  already  so  ably  detailed. 

*  f‘  In  the  year  1308,  the  emperor  Emanuel,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  knights  from 
St.  John  d’Acri,  made  them  a  grant  of  this  island,  which  they'continued  to  possess  until 
the  year  1522,  when,  after  a  glorious  resistance,  the  grand  master,  Viiliers,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  it  to  Solyman  II.  The  knights  then  retired,  first  to  Candia,  and 
afterward  to  Sicily,  where  they  continued  till  the  year  1530,  when  Charles  V.  gave 
them  the  island  of  Malta.”  Egmontand  Herman ,  vol.  I.  p.  270 

f  it  was' founded  by  Egyptians,  under  Danaus,  fourteen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  aera.  It  is  one  of  the  three  cities  alluded  to  by  Homer,  [11.  B.  668.  See  also 
Strabo,  lib.  xiv.]  Notice  of  it  also  occurs  in  the  Parian  Chronicle. 

\  It  gave  birth  to  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  sages  ;  and  to  Chares  and  Laches, 
the  artists  who  designed  and  completed  the  Colossus.  A  mistake  highly  characteristic 
of  French  authors,  was  committed  by  Voltaire,  respecting  this  famous  statue.  It  is 
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from  the  clergy  and  surgeons  of  the  British  fleet.  One  of  the 
former,  chaplain  of  the  admiral’s  ship,  assured  me  that  the  an¬ 
tiquities  he  had  seen  there  were  very  numerous.  He  spoke  of 
the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which  may  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
fane  originally  consecrated  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus  to  the 
Lindian  Minerva.*  When  our  countrymen  were  there,  many 
inscriptions  were  noticed;  and  of  these,  one  may  be  here  insert¬ 
ed,  on  account  of  the  evidence  it  contains  with  regard  to  the  real 
position  of  the  ancient  city. 

AINAIOI 
AFHSIXTPATON 
nOATKPEONTOX 
NIKON  T  AO  ATMEIIA 
riAIAASIIAAAN 
flP  A  TON  AIN  AION 

Many  cities  in  Asia  and  Europe  celebrated  games  in  imitation 
of  the  four  sacred  games  of  Greece.f  Agesistratus,  who  is  com¬ 
memorated  in  this  inscription,  was  the  first  of  the  Lindians  who 
had  overcome  the  boys  in  Wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games.;}; 

Some  vases,  of  great  antiquity,  were  also  dug  in  a  garden  : 
of  these,  I  procured  one  with  upright  handles.  Future  travel¬ 
lers  may  therefore  expect  considerable  gratification,  and  a  fnncl 
of  inquiry,  in  the  due  examination  of  this  part  of  the  island.™ 
Lindus  is  not  more  than  one  long  day’s  journey  from  Rhodes, 
if  the  traveller  makes  use  of  mules  for  his  conveyance 

The  inscriptions  I  noticed  at  Rhodes  were  principally  upon 
marble  altars.  These  exhibited  the  cylindrical  form,  adorned 
with  sculptured  wreaths  and  festoons,  supported  by  rams’  heads, 
common  to  all  the  altars  of  ancient  Greece.  The  first  was  de¬ 
corated  with  wreaths  of  laurel,  and  thus  inscribed  : 

AT2ANAPOTATSANAPOT 

X  AAKHT  AkAITAXTTNAIKOS 

kaeainiaoskaaaikiatiaA. 

KP0A22IA02 

It  relates  to  Lysander  and  his  wife  Cleaenis. 

noticed  by  Mentelle,  in  a  note  to  the  article  Lindos,  Encyclopedic  Methodique.  Vol¬ 
taire  having  read  Indian  for  Lindian ,  relates  that  the  Colossus  was  cast  by  an  indian, 

^  'Lpov  <5i  fTTiv  ’A0i nvas  Aiv5ias  auro0i  kmtpavfj,  twv.  Aavau5av  idpuyia  “  There,’* 
(at  Lindus ,)  ‘  is  a  conspicuous  temple  of  the  Lindian  Minerva,,  the  work  of  the  Da- 
haidae.”  Strabon ,  Geogr.  lib,  xiv.  p.  937.  Ed,  Oxon.  Savary  says  the  ruins  of  this 
edifice  are  still  visible,  on  an  eminence  near  the  sea  :  Letters  on  Greece ,  p.  9(5.  The 
inhabitants  here  consecrated  the  7th  Ode  of  Pindar’s  Olympics,  by  ascribing  it  in  let¬ 
ters  of  gold  :  Ibid.  Demetrius  Triclinius.  Lindus  was  the  port  resorted  to  by  the 
fleets  of  Egypt  and  of  Tyre  before  the  building  of  Rhodes.  Ibid 
|  See  Recueil  d7Antiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  223;  and  also  Corsini  Diss.  Qualuor ,  Agon.  p.  20. 

|  In  an  inscription  found  at  Sparta,  and  cited  by  Caylus,  we  read  dvdpas 
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Upon  a  second,  with  the  rams’  heads,  appeared  only  the  name 
of  a  person  who  had  placed  it  as  a  vow. 

nrEroA 

A0PEf2N02 

Upon  a  third,  corresponding  in  its  ornaments  with  the  first, 
was  the  name  of  Folycleitus,  the  son  of  Polyaratus. 

nOATKAEITOs 
nOAT  IP  A  T  Or 

From  the  classical  simplicity  and  brevity  used  by  the  Greeks 
in  their  inscriptions,  we  might  derive  examples  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  taste  in  this  respect.  How  much  more  impressive 
is  tin  style  pursued  by  them,  than  our  mode  of  writing  upon 
public  monuments,  where  a  long  verbose  superscription  is  in¬ 
troduced.  relating  to  things  whereof  it  concerns  not  posterity  to 
be  informed  1  In  other  ages,  however,  the  Greeks  of  the  Car¬ 
pathian  sea  and  coast  of  Cana  had  the  custom  of  adding  to  such 
simple  inscriptions  an  hexameter  distich;  of  this  I  have  seen 
many  instances,  but  shall  subjoin  one  as  I  found  it  on  the  pe¬ 
destal  of  a  marble  column  at  Rhodes  :  this  had  been  hollowed, 
and  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a  well  in  the  inner  basin  of  the 
principal  harbour. #  It  it  very  interesting,  as  it  relates  to  an 
artist  of  the  country,  Atnphilockns  the  son  of  Lagus^  who  was 
probably  an  architect 

AMdHAOXOT 

TOTAAArOT 

IXONTdPEaS 

HKEIKAJNEIAOrnPOXOAXKAlESXATONINAON 

TEXNA2AM$lAOXOIOMErAKAEO2A<Z>0ITONAEI 

“  THE  GREAT  AND  IMMORTAL  GLORY  OF  THE  ART  OFAMPHf- 
LACHUS  REACHES  EVEN  TO  THE  MOUTHS  OF  THE 
NILE  AND  TO  THE  UTMOST  INDUS.” 

Upon  a  block  of  marble,  in  the  street  before  the  Greek  convent, 

*  After  my  return  to  England,  I  was  graitfied  by  finding  that  Egmont  and  Hey- 
man,  half  a  century  before,  had  also  noticed  this  inscription,  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  268.) 
because  their  copy  confirmed  my  own,  as  to  the  words  AAAPOX  and  ITQNTQ- 
PEQS  ;  while  in  other  respects,  it  is  so  imperfect  as  to  be  unintelligible  without 
the  assistance  of  the  more  correct  reading"  here  offered.  The  classical  reader  will  be 
interested  in  remarking,  that  Aristophanes,  in  the  N«<pc\al,  uses  the  expression  ©f 
.the  Rhodian  Poet; 

Bit’  NEIAOX  XXPOXOAIE  todw'i. 
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I  also  observed  the  following  record  of  an  offering  to  Jupiter^ 
the  saviour,  by  the  persons  whose  names  are  mentioned: 

THNHNON ATNOT 
APAAIQXIlPOgENOS 
AII2HTHPI 

A  circumstance  occurs  annually  at  Rhodes  which  deserves 
the  attention  oi  the  literary  traveller :  it  is  the  ceremony  of  car¬ 
rying  Silenus  in  procession  at  Easter.  A  troop  of  boys,  crown¬ 
ed  with  garlands,  draw  along,  in  a  car,  a  fat  old  man,  attended 
with  great  pomp.  I  unfortunately  missed  bearing  testimony  to 
this  remarkable  example,  among  many  others  which  I  had  wit¬ 
nessed,  of  the  existence  of  Pagan  rites  in  popular  superstitions.^ 

I  was  informed  of  the  fact  by  Mr.  Spurring,  a  naval  architect 
who  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Cope,  a  commissary  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  British  army  ;  belli  of  whom  had  seen  the  procession* 
The  same  ceremony  also  takes  place  in  the  Island  of  Scio. 

From  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Syme,  so  famous  for  its  di¬ 
vers ,  women  come  to  Rhodes  for  employment.  They  are  the 
porters  and  water  carriers  of  the  island  ;  and  appear  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  dress,  wearing  white  turbans  on  their 
heads.  Their  features  have,  moreover,  a  singular  character, 
resembling  those  of  the  Tgigankies ,  or  gypsies  in  Russia.  In 
Syme,t  and  in  the  Isle  of  JNisyrus,  now  called  Nteari,  whose 
inhabitants  are  principally  maintained  by  the  occupation  of 
diving  for  sponges,  the  following  singular  custom  is  observed* 
When  a  man  of  any  property  intends  to  have  his  daughter  mar¬ 
ried,  he  appoints  a  certain  day,  when  all  the  young  unmarried 
men  repair  to  the  sea  side,  where  they  strip  themselves  in  the 

*  Even  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  center  of  our  university,  such  curious  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  customs  may  be  noticed,  in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  which  pass 
without  observation.  The  custom  of  blowing  horns  upon  the  first  of  May,  (old  style) 
is  derived  from  a  festival  in  honour  to  Diana  At  th e  HawJcie,  as  it  is  called,  or  Har¬ 
vest  Home,  I  have  seen  a  clown  dressed  in  woman’s  clothes,  having  his  face  painted, 
his  head  decorated  with  ears  of  corn,  and  bearing  about  him  other  symbols  of  Ceres, 
carried  in  a  wagon,  with  great  pomp  and  loud  shouts,  through  the  streets,  the  horses 
being  covered  with  white  sheets  ;  and  when  1  inquired  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony, 
was  answered  by  the  people,  that  “  they  were  drawing  the  Harvest  Queen.”  These 
ancient  customs  of  the  country  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Erasmus,  when  he  was 
in  England.  He  had  observed  them,  both  at  Cambridge  and  in  London ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  mentions  the  blowing  of  horns,  and  the  ceremony  of  depositing  a  deer’s  head  upon 
the  altar  of  St.  Paul’s  church,  which  was  built  upon  the  site  of  a  templeof  Diana  by 
Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  in  the  time  of  Melitus ,  first  Bishop  of  London,  as  appears  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  Cottonion  collection.  “  Apud  Anglos*”  says  Erasmus,  ‘l  mos  est, 
Lon-iini,  ut  certo  die  populus  in  summum  templwm  Paulo  sacrum  inducat  longo  hostili 
impositum  caput  ferae,  cum  inamceno  sonitu  cornuum  venatoriorum.  Hacpompa 
proeeditur  ad  summum  altare,  dicas  omnes  afflatos  furore.”  Delia  Erasmi  Ecclesias - 
tae ,  lib.  i .Op.  tom.  V.  p.  701.  See  also  Knight's  Life  of  Erasmus ,  Camb.  1726  p.  297 
t  Syme  retains  its  ancient  appellation  5  derived  from  Sy?ne)  a  daughter  of  Jaly$us} 
according  to  Stephanus  Byzantims . 
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presence  of  the  father  and  his  daughter,  and  begin  diving.  He 
who  goes  deepest  in  the  sea,  and  remains  longest  under  water, 
obtains  the  lady.* 

A  north  wind  had  prevailed  from  the  time  of  our  leaving  the 
Dardanelles.  It  changed,  however,  as  soon  as  we  had  put  to 
sea  from  Rhodes,  which  induced  us  to  stand  over  for  the  Gulph 
of  Glaucus,  now  called  Macri  Bay,  situated  between  the  ancient 
provinces  of  Cavia  and  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor  ;f  a  place  difficult 
of  access  to  mariners,  and  generally  dreaded  by  Greek  sailors, 
because  when  sailing  toward  it  with  a  leading  wind,  they  often 
encounter  what  is  called  a  “  head  wind,”  blowingjfrom  the  gulph 
causing  a  heavy  swell  in  its  mouth,  where  they  are  also  liable 
to  dangerous  calms,  and  to  sudden  squalls  from  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  around.  The  appearance  of  all  the  south  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  the  sea,  is  fearfully  grand ;  and  perhaps  no  part  of  it  pos¬ 
sesses  more  eminently  those  sources  of  the  sublime,  which  Burke 
has  instructed  us  to  find  in  vastness  and  terror,  than  the  entrance 
to  the  gulph  into  which  we  were  now  sailing.  The  mountains 
around  it,  marking  the  confines  of  Caria  and  Lycia,  are  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high,  that  their  summits  are  covered  with  deep  snow 
throughout  the  year ;  and  they  are  visible,  at  least  to  one  third 
part  of  the  whole  distance,  from  the  Asiatic  to  the  African  con¬ 
tinent.  From  Rhodes  they  are  distinctly  seen,  although  that 
island  is  rarely  discerned  from  the  mouth  of  the  gulph,  even  in 
the  clearest  weather.  Of  this  gulph  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
correct  ideas,  even  from  the  best  maps,  as  it  is  falsely  delineated 
in  all  that  have  yet  been  published.  It  inclines  so  much  toward 
the  south,  after  passing  the  isles  which  obstruct  the  entrance, 
that  ships  may  lie  as  in  a  basin.  Its  extremity  is  quite  land¬ 
locked,  although  no  such  notion  can  be  formed  of  it,  from  the 
appearance  it  makes,  either  in  D’Anvilie’s  atlas,  or  any  more 
recent  publication.  The  air  of  tins  gulph,  especially  in  summer. 
Is  pestiferous.  A  complete  mal  aria, f  prevails  over  every  part 

*  Egmont  and  Hey  man,  vol.  i.  p.  266.  When  the  antiquities  obtained  by  our  Eng¬ 
lish  ambassador  in  Athens  were  sunk,  by  the  loss  of  a  vessel  in  the  Bay  of  Cerigb, 
together  with  the  valuable  journals  of  his  secretary,  Mr.  Hamilton,  relating  to  his 
travels  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  that  gentleman,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  sent  for 
some  of  these  divers;  who  actually  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  ship’s  hold,  and 
in  driving  large  iron  bolts  into  the  cases  containing  marbles,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
in  ten  fathoms  depth  :  to  these  they  afterward  applied  cords,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
raising  part  of  the  ship’s  cargo. 

t  Cicero,  [lib  i.  Ds  Divinatione ,]  places  the  city  of  Telmessus  in  Caria.  It  seems 
rather  to  have  belonged  to  Lycia.  The  mountains  to  the  north  and  west  of  it  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  two  provinces. 

X  The  name  generally  given,  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  those  mephitic  exhalations 
prevalent  during  the  summer  months,  where  the  land  has  not  been  properly  drained. 
The  mouths  of  all  rivers  are  thus  infested;  also,  all  cotton  and  rice  grounds;  places 
called  lagunes ,  where  salt  is  made ;  all  the  plains  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  par- 
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of  it.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  being  here  with  the  Tiger,  assured 
me,  that  in  the  compass  of  one  week,  from  the  time  of  his  arri¬ 
val,  he  had  not  less  than  one  hundred  of  the  crew,  upon  the  sick 
list  For  myself,  I  soon  became  a  striking  example  of  the  pow¬ 
erful  influence  of  such  air,  not  only  from  the  fever  which  there 
attacked  me,  but  from  a  temporary  privation  of  the  use  of  my 
limbs,  which  were  not  restored  until  we  put  to  sea  again,  I 
have  generally  remarked,  dining  my  travels,  that  wherever  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities  exist,  the  air  is  bad  ;  owing  to  the  stag¬ 
nant  waters  caused  by  the  destruction  of  aqueducts,  of  conduits 
for  public  baths,  and  by  the  filling  up  of  channels,  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  to  convey  those  waters,  which  are  now  left,  forming 
marshes  and  stinking  pools.  But  it  is  not  only  to  such  causes 
that  we  may  ascribe  the  bad  air  of  the  Bay  of  Macri.  The 
lofty  mountains,  which  entirely  surround  it,  leave  the  gulph,  as 
it  were,  in  the  bottom  of  a  pit  where  the  air  has  not  a  free 
circulation,  and  where  the  atmosphere  is  ofteu  so  sultry,  that 
respiration  is  difficult :  at  the  same  time,  sudden  gusts  of  cold 
wind  rush  down,  at  intervals,  from  the  snowy  heights,  carrying 
fever  and  death  to  those  who  expose  their  bodies  to  such  refresh¬ 
ing,  but  deceitful  gales.  Yet  the  temptations  to  visit  this  place, 
notwithstanding  the  danger,  are  lamentably  strong ;  there  is  no 
part  of  Grecian  territory  more  interesting  in  its  antiquities  than 
the  Gulph  of  Giauctis.  The  ruins  of  Telmesstis  are  as  little 
known  as  they  are  remarkable,  in  the  illustration  they  afford 
concerning  the  tombs  and  the  theatres  of  the  ancients. 

We  had  no  sooner  entered  the  mouth  of  the  gulph,  than  we 
encountered  the  tremendous  swell  our  pilot  had  taught  us  to  ex¬ 
pect.  At  one  moment,  a  gust,  as  of  a  hurricane,  laid  our  ves¬ 
sel  upon  her  beam  ends;  at  another,  the  sails  were  shaking,  as 
in  a  calm,  and  the  ship  pitching  in  all  directions.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion,  night  came  on.  Our  captain,  wishing  himself  well  out  at 
sea,  was  cursing  his  folly  for  venturing  into  such  a  birth;  dryly 
observing,  that  “  if  we  did  not  look  sharp,  we  should  get 
smothered  before  morning/5  Land  around  us  on  every  side, 
increased  our  apprehensions;  but  patience  and  labour  at  last 
brought  us  quietly  to  anchor  on  the  eastern  side  of  one  of  the 
six  isles  in  the  entrance  to  this  bay,  behind  which,  vessels  lie 
most  commodiously,  that  visit  this  place  for  the  purpose  of 
watering.  During  the  Egyptian  expedition,  ships  came  here. 

ticularly  those  of  Zeitun,  the  ancient  Lamia,  and  Thessalonica;  the  great  marsh  of 
Boeotia;  all  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the  Morea;  and  the  whole  coastal* 
Eomelia,  opposite  Corcyra,  now  Corfu, 
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to  obtain  wood  and  water  for  the  fleet ;  but  their  crews  being 
attacked  by  the  natives  of  the  coast,  who  are  a  very  savage 
race  of  mountaineers,  it  was  usual  to  send  to  Cyprus  for  those 
articles. 

When  daylight  appeared,  we  observed  a  larger  island  than 
any  of  those  we  had  before  noticed^  lying  farther  in  the  bay, 
toward  the  east,  and  entirely  covered  with  buildings,  like  the 
small  island  in  the  Ldgo  Maggiorc  of  the  Milanese  territory  in 
Italy,  called  Isold  beUa.  These  buildings  proved  afterward  to 
be  really  the  work  of  Italians ;  for  upon  hoisting  out  our  boat 
and  visiting  the  place,  we  found  there  the  ruius  of  a  Genoese 
town,  of  considerable  size,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Macri  were  accustomed  to  resort,  during  summer,  to  avoid 
bad  air.  Some  of  the  houses,  porticoes,  baths  and  chapels,  are 
yet  almost  entire  ;  and  the  whole  had  a  picturesque  appearance, 
highly  striking,  in  the  approach  to  it  from  the  water.  After 
passing  this  island  we  rowed  toward  the  town  of  Macri,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  Telmessus;  the  name  of  which  city 
appears  in  the  inscription  we  found  there,  proving  the  accuracy 
of  B?Anville  in  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  him.  Here  the 
bay  winds  round  a  promontory,  and  inclines  toward  the  south; 
presenting  a  beautiful  harbour  sheltered  on  every  side  by  a 
mountainous  coast.  We  landed  upon  the  modern  pier,  and 
having  paid  our  respects  to  the  agha  in  the  usual  form,  by 
taking  a  cup  of  his  coffee,  proceeded  to  the  ruins.  They  lie 
toward  the  east  and  west  of  the  present  town ;  or,  in  truth,  all 
around  it :  whensoever  the  modern  town  was  built,  it  arose  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  The  first  and  principal  ruin  appears 
from  the  sea,  before  landing,  to  the  west  of  the  town.  It  is  that 
of  an  immense  theatre,  whose  enormous  portals  are  yet  standing. 
It  seems  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  perfect  specimens  the 
ancients  have  left  of  this  kind  of  building.  The  situation  se¬ 
lected  for  it,  according  to  the  common  custom  observed  through¬ 
out  Greece,  is  the  side  of  a  mountain  sloping  to  the  sea.  Thus, 
by  the  plans  of  Grecian  architects,  the  great  operations  of  na¬ 
ture  were  rendered  subservient  to  works  of  art ;  for  the  moun¬ 
tains  whereon  they  built  their  theatres  possessed  naturally  a 
theatrical  form ;  and  towering  behind  them,  like  a  continuation 
of  the  immense  curvature  containing  seats  for  the  spectators, 
give  a  prodigious  dignity  to  those  edifices.  Not  only  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  the  sea  itself,  and  all  the  vast  perspective  presented 
before  the  spectators  who  were  assembled  in  those  buildings, 
must  have  been  considered,  by  thefc  architects,  as  forming  parts 
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of  one  magnificent  design.  Tlie  removal  of  any  object  from 
the  rest  would  materially  have  injured  the  grandeur  of  the 
whole.  Savary,  who  saw  this  theatre  at  Telmessus,  says  it  is 
much  less  than  that  of  Patara,#  and  we  found  its  diameter  not 
half  so  great  as  that  of  Alexandria  Troas ;  yet  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  seemed  greater.  Some  of  the  stones  used  in  its 
construction  are  nine  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  two  feet 
thick.  Three  immense  portals,  not  unlike  the  appearances  pre¬ 
sented  at  Stonehenge,  conducted  to  the  arena.  The  stones 
which  compose  these  gates  are  larger  than  those  I  have  de¬ 
scribed.  The  centre  gateway  consists  only  of  five,  and  the  two 
others  of  three  each,  placed  in  the  most  simple  style  ofarchitec- 
ture.  Indeed,  every  thing  at  Teimesses  is  colossal.  A  certain 
vastness  of  proportion,  as  in  the  walls  of  Tirynthus  or  Orolona, 
excites  admiration  mingled  with  awe ;  and  this  may  be  said  to 
characterize  the  traces  of  the  Dorian  colonies  over  all  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  grandeur  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  sublime  conceptions  of  their  artists,  were  displayed 
not  only  in  the  splendour  of  their  buildings,  but  in  the  size 
of  the  materials  wherewith  their  edifices  were  constructed. 
The  kings  and  people  of  Caria  and  of  Lycia  have  left 
behind  them  monuments  defying  the  attacks  of  time  or  of 
barbarians.  Amidst  the  convulsions  of  nature,  and  the  earth¬ 
quakes  desolating  the  shores  of  the  Carpathian  Sea,  these  build¬ 
ings  have  remaiued  unshaken.  The  enormous  masse?  constitu¬ 
ting  the  doors  of  the  Telmessensian  theatre  were  placed  to¬ 
gether  without  cementation  or  grooving;  they  are  simply  laid 
one  upon  the  other :  and  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  as¬ 
tonishing  labour  necessary  in  the  completion  of  the  edifice  to 
which  they  belong,  when  it  is  further  stated  that  every  stone 
in  the  exterior  walls  of  the  building  appears  sculptured  in  regu 
lar  parallelograms,  formed  by  bevelling  the  edges.f 

There  were,  originally,  five  immense  doors  leading  to  the 
arena,  although  three  only  remain  standing  at  this  day.  The 
largest  of  these  being  the  central  place  of  entrance,  consisted  of 
five  pieces  of  stone;  two  being  on  each  side,  as  uprights,  and 
one  laid  across.  The  uprights  are  ten  feet  two  inches,  and  five 
feet  eleven  inches,  making  the  whole  height  of  the  door  eleven 
feet  six  inches.  The  breadth  of  these  stones  is  three  feet  ten 

*  “  Letters  on  Greece,”  lib.  ii.  p.  48.  Lond.  1?88. 

t  In  all  descriptions  of  this  kind,  the  pencil  of  the  artist  is  so  much  superior  to  the 
pen  of  the  writer,  that  it  is  doubtful,  whether,  after  every  endeavour  to  give  an  ideas 
of  this  appearance,  the  account  will  be  intelligible, 
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indies,  and  they  are  twenty  inches  thick.  The  space  for  the 
entrance  is  seven  feet  three  inches  wide;  and  the  length  of  the 
upper  stone,  placed  across  the  uprights,  ten  feet  seven  inches; 
all  one  entire  mass.  The  doors  on  either  side  the  main  en¬ 
trance,  consisting  only  of  three  stones  each,  had,  for  their 
uprights,  masses  of  eleven  feet  three  inches  in  height,  four  feet 
in  breadth,  nineteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  space  for  the 
entrance  six  feet  four  inches.  Those  upon  the  right  and  left  of 
the  three  in  the  centre  were  still  smaller. 

The  form  of  this  theatre  is  semicircular.  It  is  twenty-eight 
rows  of  seats,  and  all  of  these  remain  entire.  They  are  divided 
into  two  parts,  by  a  corridor  passing  all  around  ;  fourteen  seats 
being  in  the  upper  division,  and  the  same  number  jin  the  lower. 
In  the  upper  compartment,  on  each  side  of  the  theatre,  is  a 
vaulted  chamber;  aud  these  are  exactly  opposite  to  each  other. 
Perhaps  the  measure  across  the  arena,  to  the  begiuing  of  the 
seats,  may  rather  prove  its  form  to  be  elliptical  than  semicircular. 
I  found  the  distance  from  the  centre  portal  to  the  lower  bench, 
thirty-live  yards,  and  obtained  a  major  diameter  of  thirty-seven 
yards  by  measuring  the  distance  from  side  to  side.  The  stones 
whereof  the  walls  consisted,  between  the  portals,  were  eight 
feet  ten  inches  in  length  ;  these  weret  placed  together  without 
cement,  and  exhibited  the  same  massive  structure  as  the  rest  of 
the  building.  Being  resolved  to  render  an  account  as  explicit 
as  possible  of  a  theatre  still  remaining  so  entire,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  state  the  dimensions  of  the  seats.  Their  elevation 
is  sixteen  inches,  and  the  breadth  twenty-five.  The  height  of 
the  corridor,:  passing  round  the  back  of  the  lower  tier,  is  live 
feet  eight  inches  ;  so  that  the  height  of  the  persons  placed  in  the 
upper  row  was  forty-two  feet  above  the  arena.  Before  the 
front  of  this  fine  theatre  extended  a  noble  terrace,  to  which  a 
magnificent  flight  of  steps  conducted  from  the  sea.  The  beautiful 
harbour  of  Telmessiis,  with  the  precipices  and  snow-clad  sum¬ 
mits  around  it,  w  as  the  prospect  surveyed  by  the  spectators  from 
within  ;  and  behind  towered  the  heights  of  that  mountain,  to 
whose  shelving  sides  the  edifice  was  itself  accommodated;  nor 
can  imagination  picture  a  sublimer  scene  than,  under  so  many 
circumstances  of  the  grandest  association,  wTas  presented  to  the 
stranger,  who  landing  from  his  bark  beneath  the  facade  of  this 
magnificent  building,  ascended  to  the  terrace  from  the  strand  of 
ehe  Telmessensiaos ;  and,  entering  the  vast  portals  of  the  theatre* 
beheld  them  .seated  by  thousands  within  its  spacious  area. 
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Near  the  mins  of  this  edifice  are  other  remains,  and,  among 
them,  one  of  a  nature  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  without  no¬ 
tice.  At  pressent  it  exhibits  a  lofty  and  very  spacious  vaulted 
apartment,  open  in  front,  cut  in  the  solid  substance  of  a  rock* 
beneath  the  declivity  on  which  the  theatre  is  situated,  and  close 
to  the  sea.  The  sides  of  it  are  of  the  natural  fetone  ;  but  the 
back  part  is  of  masonary,  stuccoed  with  so  much  art,  that  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  close  imitation  of  the  appearance  presented  by  the  rock 
itself.  It  evidently  served  as  a  screen  to  conceal  a  hollow  re¬ 
cess,  of  the  same  height  and  breadth  as  that  side  of  the  vault 
In  this  recess  was  probably  secreted  one  of  those  soothsayers 
for  which  Telmessus  was  anciently  renowned so  that  when 
persons  entered  the  vault  to  consult  the  oracle,  a  voice  apparent¬ 
ly  supernatural,  might  answer  where  no  person  was  visible* 
Similar  means  of  deception,  employed  by  heathen  priests,  are 
exhibited  by  their  remains  at  Argos  in  Peloponnesus,  as  will 
hereafter  appear.  But  concerning  the  Telmessensian  Cave,  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  person  who  de¬ 
livered  the  oracular  sayings,  obtained  an  entrance  to  the  recess* 
We  could  observe  neither  hole  nor  crevice;  nor  would  the 
place  have  been  discovered,  if  some  persons  had  not,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  broken  a  small  aperture  through  the  artifi¬ 
cial  wall,  about  four  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  vault.  A  flight 
of  steps  conducted  from  the  shore  to  this  remarkable  cave  ;  and 
as  it  was  open  in  front  toward  the  sea,  it  does  not  appear  t© 
have  served  for  a  place  of  sepulture.  We  may  therefore  con¬ 
clude  that  it  presents  a  curious  reiique  of  that  juggling  augury 
for  w  hich  this  city  was  particularly  famous. 

The  wra!ls  of  the  theatre  of  Telmessus  furnished  materials 
for  building  the  pier  of  the  present  town.  The  sculptured 
stones,  already  noticed  upon  the  exterior  of  that  sumptuous 
edifice,  may  now  be  discerned  in  the  later  masonry  of  this 
work.  Ail  the  maibie  used  by  the  Turkish  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  in  their  cemetery,  mosque,  and  public  fountains,  was 
taken  from  the  remains  of  the  -Grecian  city,  and  afterward 

*  Telmessus  was  so  renowned  for  the  art  of  divination,  that  Croesus,  icing  of  Lydia* 
sent  to  consult  its  soothsayers  on  an  occasion  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The  famoirt 
Harmpex  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  Aristander  of  Telmessus  Arrian  (Epod.  lib.  ii. 
ed.  Grono?;,)  says-of  the  people,  ETvgh  *yoLp  tout  T*\pu cr ersaj  etcofpouf  r.a  Of'a  iZnyWxrfyai , 
xa  a(picnv  airo  yhovs  fefocrGai  -ckhioTs  xa]  <yuvcu£i  *ai  naic.  rrjV  jxavr siav,'  It  may  be  ob* 
served  here,  that  the  name  of  the  city,  in  the  text  of  Arrian,  and  in  Gtonovius’s  com* 
mentary,  is  written  Tdmissus.  Our  inscriptions  copied  there  prove  the  word  to  be  a- 
written  in  the  following  passage  of  Cicero;  “  Tchnessus  in  Carla  cst:  qua  in  wfe-es* 
mlit  haruspicum Misciplina.”  “Cic-e-ro  de  Divinations r i 
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fashioned,  by  those  barbarians,  into  shapes  whereby  every  trace 
of  their  former  honours  have  been  annihilated.  Much,  how¬ 
ever,  yet  exists,  proving  the  rank  maintained  by  the  Telmes- 
sensiaus,  although  little  within  the  precincts  of  the  modern  town. 
Yet  even  here  we  observed  some  antiquities,  and  among  these 
a  marble  altar,  on  which  a  female  figure  was  represented,  with 
the  extraordinary  symbols  of  two  hands  figured  in  bas-relief, 
as  if  cut  olF  and  placed  by  her,  with  this  inscription : 

eiphnhxaipe 

Near  the  same  place  was  also  the  capital  of  an  Ionic  pilaster; 
having  the  architect’s  name,  liermolyciis,  so  engraven  upon  it 
as  not  to  be  discerned  when  the  building,  to  which  it  belonged, 
was  perfect;  the  letters  being  inscribed  behind  the  capital, 
where  the  stone  was  intended  to  be  placed  against  a  w  all ;  and 
thus  written : 

EPOTOATKOT 

Not  being  able  to  discovery  any  other  antiquities  within  the 
town,  we  passed  through  it,  toward  the  east;*  and  here  found 
ample  employment,  in  the  midst  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  Tel- 
tnesseusians.  Some  of  these  have  been  delineated,  but  without 
accuracy  or  effect,  in  the  w  ork  of  Monsieur  de  Choiseul  Gouf- 
fier.f  They  are  the  sepulchres  to  which  allusion  was  made  in 
a  former  volume,  when  discussing  the  subject  of  the  origin  of 
temples.J  It  was  there  stated,  that  the  most  ancient  heathen 
structures,  for  offerings  to  the  gods,  were  always  either  tombs 
themselves,  or  they  were  built  where  tombs  had  been.  Hence 
the  first  temples  of  Athens,  Paphos,  and  Miletus;  and  hence 
the  terms  used  by  the  most  ancient  writers  in  their  signification 
of  a  temple.  Hence  also  the  sepulchral  origin  and  subsequent 
consecration  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  But  since  Mr.  Bry- 

&  The  remains  of  Genoese  and  Venetian  buildings  cover  all  the  coast  near  the  town. 
We  found  here,  in  full  bloom,  that  exceedingly  rare  plant  the  aristolochia  mnuronm. 
It  is  badly  represented  in  Tournefort’s  Travels,  tom  ii.  p.  79.  The  singular  colour 
of  the  flower,  and  also  its  brown  leaves,  made  me  at  first  doubt  whether  it  were  an  ani¬ 
mal  or  a  plant.  1 1  grows  also  near  the  ruins  of  the  theatre. 

|  Voyage  Pitlorcsquede  la  Grtce.  This  has  been  stated  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting 
a  note  published  in  the  English  edition  of  Savary’s  Lelters'on  Greece,  p.  49.  Lond. 
1788,  where  it  is  said,  that  “  these  ancient  monuments  are  delineated  with  great  mi¬ 
nuteness  and  aceuracy  in  the  Voyage  Pitloresqne.'''  If  the  reader  attempt  to  form  his 
judgmentof  the  ruins  of  Telmessus  from  that  work,  he  will  pot  obtain  any  notion  ade¬ 
quate  to  their  grandeur,  or  even  to  the  truth  of  their  appearance.  Neither  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  work  akle  to  supply,  by  drawings,  what  is  wanted  for  better  information. 

%  “  Journey  along  the  frontier  of  Circassian  See  part  1.  chap.  XVII.  p.  399.  of  the 
sfe)nd  edition. 
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ant,  alluding  to  the  tombs  of  Persepoiis,  maintained  that  they 
were  temples  ah  originc ,  as  distinguished  from  places  of  burial, 
it  will  be  right  to  show,  that  those  of  Tehnessus,  corresponding 
exactly  with  the  Persepolitan  monuments,  so  that  one. might  be 
confounded  with  the  other,  have  upon  them  inscriptions  denot¬ 
ing  explicitly  and  fully  the  purposes  of  their  construction. 

The  tombs  of  Tehnessus  are  of  two  kinds;  both  visible  from 
the  sea  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  first,  and  the  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  are  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  face  of  perpendicular 
rocks.  Wherever  the  side  of  a  mountain  presented  an  almost 
inaccessible  steep,  there  the  ancient  workmen  seem  to  have  be¬ 
stowed  their  principal  labour.  In  such  situations  are  seen  ex¬ 
cavated  chambers,  worked  with  such  marvellous  art  as  to  exhi* 
bit  open  facades,  porticoes  with  Ionic  columns,  gates  and  doors 
beautifully  sculptured,  on  which  are  carved  the  representation 
as  of  embossed  iron  work,  bolts  and  hinges.  Yet  every  such 
appearance,  whatever  number  of  parts  may  compose  it,  proves, 
upon  examination,  to  consist  of  one  stone.*  The  columns,  bro- 
ken  at  their  bases,  remain  suspended  by  their  capitals;  being,, 
in  fact,  a  part  of  the  architrave  and  cornice  they  seem  to  sup¬ 
port,  and  therefore  are  sustained  by  them  and  by  the  contigu¬ 
ous  mass  of  rock  above,  to  which  they  all  belong.  These  are 
the  sepulchres  resembling  those  of  Persepoiis.  The  other  kind 
of  tomb  found  at  Telmessus  is  the  true  Grecian  soros,  the  sar¬ 
cophagus  of  the  Romans.  Of  this  sort  there  are  several,  but 
of  a  size  and  grandeur  far  exceeding  any  thing  of  the  kind 
elsewhere,  standing,  in  some  instances,  upon  the  craggy  pinna¬ 
cles  of  lofty  precipitous  rocks.  It  is  as  difficult  to  determine 
how  they  were  there  placed,  as  it  would  be  to  devise  means  for 
taking  them  down  ;  of  such  magnitude  are  the  single  stones 
whereof  each  soros  separately  consists.  ^Nearer  to  the  shore* 
end  in  less  elevated  situations,  appear  other  tombs,  of  the  same 
nature,  aud  of  still  greater  size;  these  are  formed  of  more  than 
one  stone;  and  almost  all,  of  whatsoever  size  or  form,  exhibit 
inscriptions. 

The  largest  of  those  near  tire  shore,  situated  in  a  valley  be- 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  is  composed  of  five  immense 
masses  of  stone ;  four  being  used  for  the  sides,  and  one  for  the 
lid  or  cover.  A  small  opening,  shaped  like  a  door,  in  the  side 
facing  the  harbour,  is  barely  large  enough  to  allow  a  passage 

similar  style  of  -workmanship  may  be  observed  in  the  stupendous  Indian  tem^lea- 
as  they  are  beautifully  delineated  by  Mr,  Daniel. 
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for  the  human  body.  Examining  its  interior  by  means  of  the 
aperture  here  afforded,  we  perceived  another  small  square 
opening  in  the  floor  of  this  vast  soros,  which  seemed  to  com¬ 
municate  with  an  inferior  vault.  Such  cavities  might  be  ob¬ 
served  in  all  the  sepulchres  of  Teimessus,  excepting  those  cut 
in  the  rocks;  as  if  the  bodies  of  the  dead  had  been  placed  in 
the  lower  receptacle,  while  the  soros  above  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  cenotaph;  for,  wherever  the  ground  had  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  cleared  around  them,  there  appeared,  beneath  the  soros, 
a  vault.*  Almost  all  these  tombs  have  been  ransacked  :  but 
I  suspect  that  the  one  to  which  reference  is  now  made,  has  not 
yet  been  opened.  Gipsies,  who  were  encamped  in  great  num¬ 
bers  among  the  mins,  had  used  some  of  the  vaults,  or  lower 
receptacles,  as  sheds  for  their  goats.  A  question  is  here 
suggested,  which  it  may  be  possible  to  answer.  Whence 
originated  this  distinction,  observed  in  the  Telmessensian 
sepulchres,  between  the  tombs  having  a  Persepolitau  character* 
and  the  cenotaphs  exhibiting  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Greek 
soros?  The  first  seem  evidently  Asiatic ;  they  correspond  with 
the  remains  of  customs  still  discernible  in  many  parts  of  India, 
The  last  are  of  European  origin;  and  their  introduction  may 
be  referred  to  periods  in  the  history  of  the  country,  when  the 
first  colonies  from  Greece  took  possession  of  the  coasts  of  Ea¬ 
rn  and  Lycia.  The  Dorian  dialect  is  yet  retained  in  almost 
every  inscription  found  upon  those  shores.f 

Upon  the  right  hand  of  the  mouth  of  the  soros,  as  represented 
In  the  annexed  engraving,  is  an  inscription,  in  legible  characters, 
of  the  highest  importance  in  ascertaining  the  identity  of  the 
city  to  which  it  belonged,  as  well  as  in  the  illustration  it  offers 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  monument  itself.  I  copied  it  with 
all  the  care  and  attention  it  was  possible  to  bestow,  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  scorching  beams  of  a  powerful  sun,  and  to  mephitic 
exhalations  from  the  swamp  w  herein  it  is  situated.  By  the  le¬ 
gend,  this  monument  is  proved  to  have  been  the  T031B  of  Helen* 
DAUGHTER  OF  JASON,  A  WOMAN  OF  TELMESSUS.  It  IS  difficult 

&  Such  a  mode  of  interment  is  still  exhibited  in  all  our  English  cemeteries.  It  is  a 
practice  we  derived  from  the  Romans ;  and  the  form  of  their  sarcophagus  may  yet  be  < 
noticed  in  almost  every  churchyard  of  our  island. 

f  The  late  professor  Person,  to  whom  the  author  showed  the  inscription  he  discovered 
■upon  this  soros,  maintained  that  it  was  evidently  older  than  the  hundredth  Olympiad 
.Reckoning,, therefore,  to  the  time  in  which  it  wa3  found,  the  antiquity  of  this  monu¬ 
ment  amounted  to  two  thousand  one  hundred  ami  seventy  one  years;  tor  the  hundred 
Olympiad  terminated  w  ith  the  year  377  B.  C-  Professor  Person  himself  afforded  the 
translation  of  this  inscription,  as  it  will  be  found  here  given;  the  author  having  care' 
fully  ins^rlQd  it,  literally  and  verbally,  fron^ the  copy  left  with,  him..- by  his 
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ttr comprehend  what  is  intended  by  the  turret,,  unless  it  be  the 
superior  receptacle,  or  soros  itself.  At  the  same  time  we 
beam,  from  this  inscription,  that  Greek  tombs  were  not  always 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the  interment  of  a  single  body,  al¬ 
though  such  strict  injunction  is  sometimes  made,  by  inscriptions 
upon  them,  against  the  admission  of  any  other  corpse,  than  of 
the  person  first  buried  ;*  but  that,  sometimes,  they  answered  all 
the  purposes^  a  modern  family  vault. 

I AENHHK AI 
A  <2>  <£>  I  O  N  I  A  X  O' 

N02T0TAI0 
FENOT2TEA 
M  H  HISTOMNH 
M  EI  O  N  KATES  K  E  T  A  X-E  N- 
.  HA  TTHKAIOf  EAT 

THNENEQA^ENAHO A 
a  n  n  i  a  ha  r  i  a  a  t  t  h  x 

K  A  I  E  A  E  N  H  T  H  K  A  I  A  $  <AI 
il  EFT  ON  H  ATIH  S  A  AA.OA  E 
M  H  A  E  N- 1  E  Z  E  I  N  A  I  E  N  T  a 
II  T  P  r  I  X  K  a  T  E  0  H  N  A  I  M  E 
T  A  T  O  H  N  T  A  <£  H  N  A  I  A  Y  T  H  M  , 

E  I  T  IX  GEIHTINAA  X  E 
B  H  X  E  X  T  D  ©  E  O  I  X  K  A  T  A 
X  0  O  N  I  O  X  K  A  I  E  K  T  O  X. 

O  $  E  I  A  E  T  fL  T  E  A 
MHXXENT2AH  • 

M-o  x  i  a 


Helen,  who  was  also  Aphiou,  the  daughter  of  Jason  \m 
son  of  Diogenes,  a  w  oman  of  Telmessus,  constructed  this  mo¬ 
nument  for  herself,  and  late  in  life  has  buried  herself  therein  ; 
and  to  Apolloiudes,  her  own  son  ;  and  to  Helen  who  is  like¬ 
wise  called  Apphion,  her  own  granddaughter ;  but  to  nobody  else 
fee  it  allowed  to  be  deposited  in  the  turret ,  after  that  she  her¬ 
self  is  therein  entombed.  But  if  any  person  presume  to  put 
any  person  therein,  let  him  be  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods, 
and  let  him  yearly  pay  to  the  treasury  of  the  TeSmesseusian 
fifteen  drachms.”f 

&  See  particularly  the  inscription  copied  at  Erkessykeuy,  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  a?1, 
found  on  a  soros  brought  from  Alexandria  Troas,  of  which  a  translation  is  given  ia-tfrd 
s  ixth  chapter  of  this  volume. 

f  Nine  .shillings  and  eight  pence  farthing. 
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Other  sepulchres,  of  the  same  form,  although  not  quite 
large,  consist  only  of  two  masses  of  stone  ;  one  for  the  body  or 
chest  of  the  sores;  and  the  other  for  its  operculum ;  and,  to 
increase  the  w  onder  excited  by  the  skill  and  labour  manifested 
in  their  construction,  they  have  been  almost  miraculously 
raised  to  the  surrounding  heights,  and  there  left  standing  upon 
the  projections  and  crags  of  the  rocks,  which  the  casualties  of 
nature  presented  for  their  reception.  One  of  them  exhibits  a 
bas-relief;,  and  by  the  left  side  of  this,  an  inscription,  but  so 
nearly  obliterated,  that  we  could  recover  only  a  few  of  the 
letters.  The  relief  represents  a  female  figure  seated,  to  w  hom 
some  one  is  presenting  an  infant.  Four  other  figures,  two  male 
and  two  female,  follow  the  person  who  carries  the  child.  These 
again  are  succeeded  by  a  train  of  attendants.  Tins  subject 
is  common  in  Greece.  It  is  similar  to  that  described  by  Dr* 
Chandler  at  Sigeum,*  and  exhibits  the  presentation  of  a  new¬ 
born  babe  to  the  tutelar  deity,  on  the  fifth  day  after  its  birth. 
It  is  not  quite  so  clear  for  what  purpose  this  subject  was  intro¬ 
duced  upon  a  sepulchral  monument,  unless  it  were  erected  in 
memory  of  one  who  died  in  childbed.  The  only  letters  dis** 
iinet  were  the  following  r 

_ . .  A  H  , .  .  P  A 

.  .  .  AUMHTPfO 
.  .  .  .©EETRATQN 

. . TAKAA  A.. 

ONIOXAIGINH 
KTAiON . . 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  this  soros,  toward  the  mountain,  E 
found  also  a  part  of  another  inscription : 

F  E  A  R  T  O . . . .  A  A  0  A  S  K .  ■  .A...KN...  Crl  ¥ 

This  tomb  consists  of  two  entire  stones,  standing  upon  a  lofty 
rock,  difficult  of  access.  One  stone,  being  hollowed;  affords  a 
receptacle  for  tile  body ;  the  other  supplies  its  ponderous  co¬ 
vering. 

IMfear  this  is  another  tomb,  with  a  simple  bas-relief,  but  not 
of  less  massive  materials,  nor  less  elevated  in  its  situation.  The 
practice  of  adorning  the  soros  is  not  of  a  date  so  remote  as  the 
chaster  style  observed  in  sepulchres  of  Macedonia,  and  in 

*■  Travels  m  Asia  Minor.,  p,  as.  See  also  a  plate  m  Abe  Ionian  Antiquities, 
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fillers  l^ft  by  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  In  its  original  form  ii 
preserves  a  simplicity  and  grandeur  not  to  be  aided  by  any 
ornament.  The  purest  model*'  was  afforded  by  the  granite 
soros,  in  the  chamber  of  the  greater  pyramid,  when  it  wag 
covered  by  a  simple  slab.  During  the  first  ages  of  their  intro¬ 
duction,  they  were  destitute  even  of  inscriptions.  The  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  work  spoke  for  itself ;  and  it  was  believed  posterity 
needed  no  other  information. f  In  later  times,  when  the  re- 
liques  of  the  dead  became  sources  of  superstition,  and  sloth  or 
avarice  had  rendered  them  subservient  to  mercenary  purposes, 
it  was  necessary  that  inscriptions  should  often  not  only  record 
the  origin  of  the  tomb,  but  also  testify  the  miracles  it  wrought,' 
or  the  mysteries  it  concealed.  Hence  those  numberless  writings 
at  the  monument  of  Memnon,  and  the  long  catalogue  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  characters  with  which  the  priests  of  Alexandria  had 
inscribed  the  soros  containing  the  consecrated  remains  of  the 
founder  of  their  city.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  by  what  art 
the  people  ofTelmessus  were  enabled  to  raise  such  everlasting; 
monuments  of  their  piety  for  the  dead.  The  soros  of  which  I 
am  now  w  riting  stands  upon  the  top  of  a  rock,  towering  among 
the  ruins  and  other  sepulchres  of  the  city  :  it  consists,  like  the 
former,  of  two  pieces  of  stone.  It  has,  for  its  foundation,  a 
mass  so  solid,  that  even  the  earthquakes,  to  which  the  country 
has  been  liable,  have  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  altered  its 
position. 

Again  passing  the  tomb  of  Helen,  and  proceeding  a  little 
farther  toward  the  cast,  we  came  to  the  remains  of  a  monu¬ 
ment,  which  I  should  have  believed  to  have  been  the  famous 
cenotaph  erected  by  Artemisia  in  honour  of  her  husband,  from 
its  conformity  to  the  accounts  given  of  that  work,  if  Strabo  had 
not  assigned  for  it  a  different  situation/J;  Hard  by,  upon  a  block 
of  marble,  we  noticed  the  following  inscription,  perhaps  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  building.  The  stone  seemed  as  if  it  had  been 

*  The  classical  taste  of  Poussin  did  not  suffer  this  model  to  escape  his  notice,  when 
fcepainted  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  flight  into  Egypt.  The  Holy  Family  are  i  here- 
delineated  by  the  side  of  an  ancient  tomb,  consisting  of  the  soros,  "with  its  simple 
covering,  destitute  of  any  ornament  whatsoever.  In  that  picture,  all  is  repose, 
grandeur,  and  sublimity,  in  the  highest  degree. 

f  The  account  given  by  Diodorus  of  the  sepulchre  of  Osymandyas,  [Diod,  Sic.  lib.  h 
p.  57.  ed.  Wessel.  Amst.  1746.]  affording  one  of  the  oldest  inscriptions  of  this  nature, 
proves  how  fully  the  ancients  relied  upon  the  perpetuity  of  their  memory  by  the 
greatness  of  their  sepulchres.  BA£IAEX2BAEiAEONO£YM  ANAYAEEIMi 
EIAETISErAENAIBOTAETAIIIHAlKOSEIMIKAinOTKEIMAlNIKA 
■TQTITnNEM^NEPrnN.  “I  am  Osymandyas,  King  of  Kings!  If  any 
■would  know  how  great  I  am,  and  where  1  lie,  let  him  surpass  any  of  my  worka.” 
t  Strabea.  G.eog.  Hb.  xiv.  p.  938,  Ed.  Qjcffc 
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placed  ever  the  entrance  of  some  edifice.  It  purports  that  if 
person  of  the  name  , of 44  Sammias,  constructed  the  monument 
for  himself,  his  wife  Auxesis,*  daughter  of  Naneis,  his  family, 
and  descendants;"5  and  concludes  with  the  usual  prohibition 
concerning  its  exclusive  appropriation,  and  the  fine  to  be  levied 
lit  consequence  §f  its  violation,  to  be  paid  to  the  senate. 

'SAMMIA2KATEEKEXAEENTOMNHMEIONEAXTOKAI 
FXN  A I K t ATTOX AXH  H  EE I  NAN  H I  AO  £  K  A  i  TO  J  EXE  K  N  0 1 X 
HTOtSEKlOrTONESOMENOISEETONOISiVIOTKAI 
TOXX  i  X  MOXEII AF  AO0I  X  APA  E  AN  M  El  N  H  MET  ATTOX 
OXAENlE^EETAtALNOIEAlHOiriErBMHEXINXOPHSAtTINf 

XEONQIEIAEOHOAAAO . XI Q  l  H  X  A  X  A II O  T  E I S  E 1 T  E  A 

IVIESSEQNTEPOTEIA  * .  . 

That  a  building  equal  in  colossal  size  to  this  should  have' 
been  erected  for  any  private  individual,  seems  improbable® 
That  it  could  not  have  been  one  of  the  public  edifices  used  by 
the  Telmessensians,  is  evident,  because  it  did  not  admit  light; 
and  further,  that  its  origin  was  sepulchral,  may  also  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  tombs. 
Its  form  is  quadrangular,  and  I  believe  perfectly  square.  It 
consists  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  placed  together  without  ce« 
meut.  Strength  seems  all  the  architect  aimed  at  in  its  formation. 
It  bears  every  trace  of  having  sustained  some  enormous  obelisk,  or 
pyramid,  to  which  it  supplied  a  basement.  Yiewiug  it  externally, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  solid  cube;  but  having  effected  a 
passage  to  the  interior  of  the  pile,  by  means  of  chasms  opened 
by  earthquakes,  we  found  an  arch  upon  every  side.  Between 
these,  the  intervening  spaces,  being  the  upper  corners  of  the 
building,  were  each  of  one  entire  stone,  of  incredible  size,, 
scooped  within,  so  as  to  form,  by  their  junction  upward,  a  dome. 
Upon  the  outside  of  the  pile  the  arches  were  walled  up,  to 
give  additional  strength  to  the  work,  and  better  enable  it  to 
sustain  the  immense  weight  it  was  designed  to  bear.  All  the 
ground  before  it,  toward  the  sea,  had  been  levelled,  and  was 
formerly  covered  by  masonry,  now  only  visible  in  a  few  re¬ 
maining  traces. 

We  afterward  ascended  the  clitfs,  for  the  purpose  of  exam¬ 
ining  more  accurately  what  are  deemed,  and  with  reason,  the 
greatest  curiosities  of  Macri;  the  tombs  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  in  the  precipes  toward  the  sea.  The  labour  here  be= 

*This  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  published  by  MaffeF,  Epist .  18,  Gail,  Aniiq\ 
See 'also  Odtjxci  Inscript  p.  368, 
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stowed  lias  been  immense;  and  the  work  is  very  beautiful. 
Some  of  these  are  more  adorned  than  others,  having,  as  w  as  be¬ 
fore  stated,  a  kind  of  portico,  with  pillars  in  front.  In  those 
that  tvere  almost  plain,  the  hewn  stone  was  as  smooth  as  if  the 
artist  had  been  employed  upon  wood,  or  any  other  soft  sub¬ 
stance.  The  exterior  form  of  almost  every  one  of  them  can¬ 
not,  perhaps,  be  better  described,  than  by  comparing  them  with 
a  familiar  article  of  household  furniture,  to  which  they  have 
great  resemblance  :  namely,  those  book  cases,  with  glass  doors* 
seen  upon  bureaus,  surmounted  by  ornamental  rail  work  over 
the  front  and  sides.  A  small  rectangular  opening,  scarcely 
large  enough  to  pass  through,  admitted  us  to  the  interior  of 
some  of  these  tombs,  where  we  found  a  square  chamber,  with 
one  or  more  receptacles  for  dead  bodies,  shaped  like  baths,  upon 
the  sides  of  the  apartment,  and  neatly  chiselled  in  the  body  of 
the  rock.  The  mouths  of  these  sepulchres  had  been  originally 
closed  by  square  slabs  of  stone,  exactly  adapted  to  grooves  cut 
for  their  reception ;  and  so  nicely  adjusted,  that,  when  the  work 
was  finished,  the  place  of  entrance  might  oot  be  observed.  Of 
similar  construction  were  the  sepulchres  of  the  Jews  in  Pales* 
tine;  and  particularly,  that  in  which  our  Saviour  was  buried* 
as  will  be  more  fully  show  n  la  the  sequel.*  Inscriptions  ap¬ 
peared  upon  several  of  them,  but  written  in  so  many  different 
characters,  and  with  such  various  marks  of  time,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  assign  any  precise  period  for  the  age  of  their  common 
origin.  Upon  some  of  them  were  letters  of  no  remote  date,  as 
may  be  proved  from  the  names  they  served  to  express,  and  the 
manner  wherein  they  were  written ;  and  dose  to  these,  were 
others  of  Phoenician  workmanship.  In  proof  of  this,  I  shall  here 
insert  two  inscriptions,  copied  from  tombs  adjoining  each  other  ; 
both  being  hewn  out  of  the  same  rock,  and  to  all  appearance 
by  the  same  people.  Upon  the  first  appeare  d, 

T  IDEPIOTKAAmi 

ornEPiAMor 

*  “  And  laid  him  in  a  sepulchre  which  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  rolled  a  sl'ofe 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre.”  Mark ,  xv.  46. 
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and  upon  the  adjoining  sepulchre  these  remarkable  characters : 

o 

ffXl  O‘Yf‘pP't''0VTEAI 

TEF[  A°  fU\ 


A  very  ancient  mode  of  writing  the  name  of  the  city  is  evident*,- 
in  this  inscription.*  If  the  PI  I,  written  in  such  legible  cha¬ 
racters  at  the  end,  be  the  date,  it  denotes  a  degree  of  antiquity 
irreconcilable  to  the  form  of  one  of  the  letters,  and  would  car¬ 
ry  us  back  to  a  period  equal  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-one  years;  but  it  may  specify  a  sum  of  money,  as  iu  the 
termination  of  the  inscription  upon  the  tomb  of  Helen. 

Over  the  entrance  of  a  third  sepulchre,  near  these,  I  found 
another  very  legible  inscription, f  with  a  square  sigma : 

aioteimottot 

TAEnOAEMOTKAT 

AIOTEIMOTAIETOT 

TAEnOAEMOrriPOrONIKON 

And  over  a  fourth,  an  inscription  less  perfect,  with  the  same  sigv 
tna,  of  which  I  could  only  discern  these  letters: 

APESTEIAOTTOr . . ,  .  .  anAKTOS 

KAITONK  I  ........  ,  OMftNAXTOr 

But  there  were  some  of  these  sepulchres  without  any  discover¬ 
able  entrance*  either  natural  or  artificial ;  nor  could  we  con¬ 
ceive  how  they  w;ere  formed,  or  in  what  manner  bodies  were 
conveyed  into  the  interior*  The  slabs  whence  the  seeming 
doors  were  constructed,  proved,  upon  examination,  to  be  iute- 

*  The  arrow-headed  character  may  be  a  numeral.  See  the  first  inscription  in 
Muff'd  Museum  Veroncnse. 

t  The  last  word  in  this  inscription,  TrpoTovsxiv,  may  be  translated  monumntvm  csft 
t&n ;  rip L-m  being  understood.  Vi&.  MaJTn  Museum  jteranmu,  59* 
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gral  parts,  of  the  solid  rock ;  neither  would  the  interior  liave 
been  discerned,  had  it  not  been  for  a  small  irregular  aperture, 
broken  by  the  people  of  the  country  through  one  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  hewn  in  imitation  of  pannels.  Through  this  hole,  barely 
wide  enough  for  a  person  to  thrust  his  head,  we  obtained  a 
view  of  the  interior.  Here  we  perceived  the  same  sort  of  chamber 
as  in  the  others,  but  without  the  smallest  joint  or  crevice,  either 
belonging  to  the  doors,  or  any  where  in  its  massive  sides,  by 
means  of  which  a  stone  might  be  removed,  or  any  opening  ef¬ 
fected  for  a  place  of  admission.  This  may  be  left  for  explana¬ 
tion  by  future  travellers  who  visit  Macri.  It  was  to  us  altoge¬ 
ther  incomprehensible;  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  curtail  the 
marvellous,  than,  by  enlarging  upon  such  a  subject,  to  incur  the 
imputation  of  writing  a  romance.  Something  like  the  curious 
cement,  before  mentioned,' *  in  the  oracular  cave  to  the  west  of 
the  theatre,  might  perhaps,  by  its  resemblance  to  natural  stone, 
have  deluded  our  observation,  and  thus  concealed  a  secret  en¬ 
trance  to  the  tomb.  There  is  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  appearance  of  their  places  of  burial,  that  the  Telmessensians 
were  not  more  studious  of  beauty  and  elegance  in  their  con¬ 
struction,  than  of  preventing  access  to  them  afterward ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  in  certain  instances,  the  c  riiy  clue  to  the  in¬ 
terior  was  in  possession  of  the  priests,  or  of  (he  family  to  whom 
these  sepulchres  belonged.  Hence  may  have  originated  the 
oriental  tales  of  charms  used  in  admission  to  subterranean  caves, 
and  chambers  of  the  dead  f 

1  endeavoured  to  delineate  the  next  we  visited,  on  account 
of  its  simplicity  and  beauty.  The  letters  of  an  inscription  in 
the  front  of  it  were  rude,  and  barbarously  engraven.  The  re¬ 
petition  of  the  words  the  monvent  is  also  re¬ 

markable.  Wti!mu  it  had  three  soroi,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
chamber.  One  of  the  pannels  in  front  was  open  ;  the  other 
never  was  intended  to  be  so,  the  rock  behind  being  plain  and 
entire.}  Of  all  these  tombs,  the  most  magnificent  are  those 


#  See  page  U5 

f  There  is  something  of  this  nature  in  Gray’s  translation  of  “  The  descent  of 
'Odin,"  from  the  Norse  tongue. 

Facing  to  the  northen  clime, 

Thrice  he  traced  the  Runic  rhyme  ; 

Thrice  pronounc’d,  iu  accents  dread, 

The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead; 

Till,  from  out  the  hollow  ground, 

Slowly  breath’d  a  sullen  sound  : 

“  What  call  unknown,  what  charms  presume, 

“  To  break  the  quiet  of  the  tomb  ?” 

*  Hs  length  within,  was  five  feet  ten  inches;  and  its  breadth,  five  feet  two  inches. 
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cat  in  a  precipice  facing  the  sea.  Many  of  these  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  inaccessible  ;  but  by  dint  of  climbing  from 
rock  to  rock,  at  the  risk  of  a  dangerous  fall,  it  is  possible  to  as¬ 
cend  even  ?o  the  highest.  They  are  there  fronted  with  rude 
pillars,  whose  capitals  exhibit  the  curvature,  or  horn,  generally 
considered  as  denoting  the  Ionic  order  of  architecture  ;  and 
those  pillars  are  integral  parts  of  the  solid  rock.  Some  of 
them  are  twenty  feet  high.  The  mouths  of  these  sepulchres 
are  closed  with  beautiful  sculptured  imitations  of  brazen  or 
iron  doors,  with  hinges,  knobs,  and  bars.  The  porous  nature 
of  the  rock  had  occasioned  filtrations,  and  a  stalactite  deposit 
had  nearly  covered  a  very  long  inscription  by  the  side  of  one 
of  them.  All  that  could  be  discerned  was  a  repetition  of  the 
words  'ro  /uv^g/ov,  as  in  the  former  instance.  A  species  of  sage, 
growing  in  great  abundance,  to  the  size  of  a  large  shrub,  also 
covered  the  rocks  here,  yielding  a  fine  aromatic  smell.  Enough 
has  perhaps  already  been  said  of  these  monuments ;  and  yet 
not  more  than  a  third  part  of  them  has  been  described.  The 
whole  mountain  facing  the  sea  is  filled  by  their  remains.  y  Af¬ 
ter  examining  that  which  has  been  last  described,  I  ascended 
to  one  above,  appearing  larger  than  any  of  the  others.  Here 
the  rock  consisted  of  a  beautiful  breccia  ;  and  before  the  mouth 
oftbis  remarkable  tomb  were  columns  of  that  substance,  twenty 
feet  in  height.  This  is  the  most  elevated  of  all  the  sepulchres 
ofTelmessus.  The  view  from  it  commands  the  bay.  Look¬ 
ing  hence  upon  the  wrater,  I  could  plainly  perceive  the  traces  of 
extensive  ruins  stretching  into  the  sea,  visible  from  that  emi¬ 
nence,  although  covered  by  the  waves.  To  the  east  of  the 
town,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
over  Glaucus,  there  appeared  the  substruction  of  an  ancient 
work,  that  seemed  to  have  been  part  of  a  mole,  and  of  a  for¬ 
tress.  The  peasants  of  the  place  informed  us,  that  ten  leagues 
to  the  east  of  what  are  called  the  Seven  Capes ,  or  one  day  and 
an  half’s  journey  from  Macfi,  at  a  village  called  Kopiucky, 
there  are  very  great  ruins,  among  w  hich  may  be  discerned  statues, 
columns,  and  several  ancient  inscriptions.  These  reports  are 
often  exaggerations ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  seek  here 
the  remains  of  Xanthus,  and  of  Patara,  cities  of  Lycia,  concern¬ 
ing  whose  modern  state  wre  have  no  information  ;  the  one  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  siege  it  sustained  against  Brutus,  and  the  other 
for  the  embellishments  bestowed  upon  it  by  Ptolemy  Phila 
delphus. 
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During  the  time  we  remained  in  Maori  Bay,  the  aglias  of 
the  country  were  at  war  :  marauding  pat  ties,  profiting  by  the 
general  tumult,  had  set  fire  to  several  villages.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  dangerous  to  venture  far  from  the  coast.  Indeed,  the  sea 
side  was  not  without  its  dangers.  Captain  Castle,  venturing 
along  the  beach,  in  search  of  a  convenient  place  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  fresh  water,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  the  na 
lives,  as  wild  and  savage  in  their  appearance  as  any  of  the 
tribes  of  Caucasus.  We  found  him  surrounded  by  'twenty- 
five  armed  men,  who  had  taken  his  dirk  from  him,  and  w  ho 
seemed  very  mischievously  disposed.  One  of  these  fellows, 
a  sturdy  mountaineer,  wore,  by  way  of  ornament,  one  of  the 
buttons  of  a  British  naval  officer’s  uniform.  We  could  not  learn 
how  he  obtained  this.  As  our  interpreter  was  not  with  us,  it 
was  proposed  that  we  should  adopt  a  method  resorted  to 
Captain  Cooke  in  such  situations,  and  prevail  upon  some  of 
these  men  by  signs,  to  accompany  us  on  board.  Four  of 
them  consented,  among  who  was  the  chief-  They  followed  us 
to  the  place  where  the  boat  was  stationed,  but  expressed  visible 
uneasiness,  and  began  to  call  loudly  to  their  companions  on 
shore,  as  we  stretched  out  from  the  land  toward  the  Tauride. 
We  conducted  them,  however,  upon  deck,  when  a  new  dilem¬ 
ma  occurred  ;  for  captain  Castle,  conceiving  that  he  had  been 
Insulted  by  these  men,  insisted  upon  fighting  with  their  chief. 
It  was  with  difficulty  we  could  prevent  this  from  being  no- 
iiced  by  the  party  who  had  ventured  with  us  ;  but  getting 
them  all  at  last  into  the  cabin,  and  having  appeased  our  wor¬ 
thy  captain,  by  pointing  out  the  danger  to  which  he  would  ex¬ 
pose  others  of  our  countrymen,  in  offending  the  natives  of  a 
coast  frequented  at  that  time  by  our  ships  for  wood  and  waiter, 
he  consented  to  overlook  the  indignity.  After  .giving  them  a 
dram  each,  with  a  little  gunpowder,  some  Constantinople  pipes, 
tobacco,  and  coffee,  they  were  so  gratified,  that,  we  might  per¬ 
haps  have  ventured  with  them,  even  to  Koynucky,  whither 
they  offered  to  escort  us.  We  contented  ourselves,  however, 
in  gaining  their  permission  to  botanize  unmolested  around  the 
guiph,  and  for  that  purpose  accompanied  them  back  to  their 
companions. 

We  landed  upon  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  near  the  place 
laid  down  in  the  chart  as  the  most  convenient  for  watering  ships, 
where  a  river  empties  itself  into  the  guiph.  Here  we  found 
ruins  of  several  buildings,  situated  in  pools  of  stagnant  water 
and  most  unwholesome  marshes.  The  sands  were  covered  with 
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exceedingly  rare  plants,  To  add  to  tbe  extraordinary  allure¬ 
ments  presented  by  the  coast  of  Macri,  it  is  pre-eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  interest  it  offers  to  the  botanist.  We  found 
no  less  than  eleven  new  species,  beside  many  almost  unknown, 
during  our  short  examination  of  the  place.  The  new-discover¬ 
ed  plants  alone  will  be  mentioned  in  a  note.*  We  also  visit- 

#  I.  A  non-descript  shrubby  species  of  daphne,  with  slender  flexuose  shining  shoots, 
and  pointed  leaves,  about  two- thirds  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  lanceolate  form  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  branches,  but  gradually  becoming  more  oval  as  they  ascend  ;  the 
rays  of  the  umbel  nearly  of  the  same  length  with  the  involucre  ;  the  divisions  of 
the  calyx  very  short,  rounded,  and  entire:  the  petals  toothed,  nearly  wedge  shaped. 
We  have  named  it  euphorbia  mucroxata.  Euphorbia  fruticosa,  glabra:  Joliis 
ovato  lanceolatis  mucronalis  mtegerrbnis  :  foliolis  involucri  ovalibus:  involucelli  cbo- 
vatis:  integer  rinds  petalis  dentatis ;  capsulis  verrucosis  glabris , 
ll.  A  small  non -descript  species  of  irigoneHa,  with  prostrate  pubescent  stems,  from 
three  to  five  inches  long;  the  largest  leaflets  measuring  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  pods  very  narrow,  hanging  down,  with  the  points  again  turned  upward,  like  a 
bunch  of  fish-hooks.  We  have  named' it  trigonella  hamigeka.  Trigondla  iegu- 
rainibus  pedicellatis,  linearibus,  hamatis ,  declinatis ,  pubescentibus ,  pcdunculoj ructfcro 
inermi  folio  l-ongiore  foliolis  cuncato-obovatis,  dentatis,  sericeo-pubescentibus. 
til.  A  non-descript  species  of  galinm ,  in  habit  resembling  the  aparine ,  or  common 
cleavers,  and  the  stems  and  leaves  in  the  same  manner  rough,  with  hooked  prick¬ 
les;  but  differing  in  having  fewer  leaves  together,  and  their  points  more  elongated, 
and  in  the  fruit  being  quite  concealed  in  its  long  hooked  bristles.  We  have  called 
it  galium  trachycarpum,  T h is  species  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  galiwn  apari - 
noi'desot  Forsjshal.  Galium  foliis  senis  septenisve  anguslo  tanccolatis  longb  mucrona- 
tis ,  carinis  marginibusque  acvhaUs  :  fructu  densissimt  hi  spick). 

IV.  A  non  descript  dwarf  annual  species  of  bromus.  about  a  foot  in  height,  with  the 
heads  of  flowers  nearly  of  an  oval  form,  very  close,  and  shining,  their  length  from 
one  to  two  inches.  We  have  called  it  bromus  nitidus.  Bromus  animus  humilis, 
panicula  ovatd  coarclata  :  spiculis  brevissimd  pedvnculatis,  erectis,  glabris,  nitidis, 
Subnovemfloris ;  floriWs  diandris,  aristis  rectis  glmrds  paulo-longioribus ,  scabris  : 
foliis pilo  so- Mrs  ulis 

V.  A  non-descript  species  of  dlopecurus,  about  the  height  of  the  bromus  nitidus,  the 
heads  of  flowers  nearly  oblong,  and  placed  very  little  above  their  inflated  sheath, 
the  end  of  which  generally  rises  above  them ;  the  awns  more  than  double  the  length 
of  the  glumes.  The  species  ought  to  be  placed  near  the  dlopecurus  angustif  'olius  of 
Dr.  Sibthorpe.  W  e  have  called  it  alopecurus  foliosus.  Alopecurus  spied  ovato- 
oblongd  glumis  acutis  arista  dimidio  brevioribus ,  basin  versus  Mrsulis,  dorso-asperis : 
vaginis  inflaiis  longis :  foliis  siriatis  margine  asperis. 

VI.  A  non-descript  species  of  onosma ,  with  short  crooked  woody  steins,  lanceolate, 
and  blunt  bristly  leaves,  from  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  the  bunches 
of  flowers  short,  nodding,  generally  simple;  the  corolla  about  a  third  part  longer 
than  the  calyx,  and  the  stigma  two-cleft.  We  have  named  it  bristly  onosma. 
onosma  setigera.  Onosma'  cauh  f ruticente ,pUmilo  tort uo so :  ramis  brcvibvs hispi- 
dis  :  foliis  lanceolqlis,  pupil lesis,  setis  pungeniibus  asperis :  raeemis  brevibus :  caly- 
eibus  densS  setosis  :  corolla  dongatd  subcylindricd :  antheris  exceriis. 

VIL.  A  non-descript  specie?  of  tr  folium,  about  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  the  stem  a 
little  hairy  upAvard,  with  feAv  branches,  or  quite  simple,  the  leaflets  inversely 
heart-shaped  and  toothed  ;  the  flowers  purple,  in  short  close  heads,  persisting,  and 
becoming  rigid  ;  the  standard  very  large,  rounded  above,  but  narrowing,  doAvn- 
ward.  The  species  ought  to  be  arranged  near  the  Avell  known  trifolium  spadicevm 
of  Linnseus,  and  the  trifolium  speciosum  of  Professor  Willdenow.  We  have  called 
It  trifolium  ciliatum.  Trifohum annmm,  spieis  subovatic  hemisphoerisve  pauci- 
foris,  corolla  cariosd  majusculd  :  petalis  denticulaiis  cahjcis  dentibus  subulatis ,  cili&- 
tis,  inaaualibus :  foliolis  obcordatis  deniiculatis :  stipulis  ciliatis  majusculis. 

&  & 

Upon  the  Isle  of  Abercrombie,  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulph,  we  discovered,  among 
other  very  rare  plants,  the  four  folloAving  entirely  new  species,  hitherto  undescribed 
by  any  author. 

1.  A  tall  non-descript  species  of  scroplndaria ,  with  the  leaves  repeatedly  cut  and  jag¬ 
ged  into  narrow  sharp  segments  ;  the  pannicie  of  flowers  from  one  to  two  feet  or 
more  in  length,  Avith  bracts,  the  loAvermost  of  which  are  pinnatined,  and  the  up¬ 
permost  ends  nearly  linearatthe  subdivisions  ;  and  the  flowers  about  as  large  as.in 
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ed  a  beautiful  little  uninhabited  island,  h  iug  in  the  mouth  of 
the  bay.  It  consists  of  a  single  mountain  covered  with  an  ex¬ 
uberant  vegetation,  and  full  of  mosquitoes,  “  wheeling  their 
droning  flight,”  sole  tenants  of  the  wilderness,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  rabbits.  The  aromatic  odour  exhaled  from  the 
shrubs  and  herbs  whereby  it  is  completely  mantled,  is  full  as 
powerful  as  is  the.  scented  atmosphere  of  Rhodes.  A  few  soli¬ 
tary  graves  of  unknown  persons  appeared  near  the  shore;  con¬ 
taining,  probably,  the  bodies  of  British  seamen,  -who  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  pestilential  air  of  the  gulph,  during  their  station 
here.  We  added  to  the  number  of  the  animals  found  upon  it, 
by  losing  four  out  of  the  fourteen  sheep  put  on  shore  by  our 
crew,  to  graze  while  we  remained  at  anchor.  Neither  ancient 
nor  modern  geographers  have  bestowed  any  name  upon  this  isl¬ 
and  :  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  affords  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  landmark  for  vessels  entering  the  gulph.  Its  lofty  conical 
form,  resembling  those  sepulchral  mounds  erected  by  ancient 
nations  as  monuments  of  departed  heroes,  together  with  its  situ¬ 
ation,  surrounded  by  colossal  monuments  of  the  dead,  not  ill 
befits  it  for  a  natural  cenotaph.  It  may  therefore  bear  the 
name  of  Abercrombie,  whose  deathless  glory,  green  as  the 
perennial  foliage  by  which  it  is  invested,  will  flourish  to  the  end 

scrophularia  canina.  We  have  called  it  scrophularia  silaifolta.  Scrophularia 
glabra,  foliis  tripinna  tijidis  laciniis  angustis  aevtis  :  panicula  i  mnnali  longissivio. 

II.  A  non  descript  species  of  las  rpiiiwn ,  the  lower  leaves  of  which  are  from  eight 
inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  across  where  they 
are  broadest,  having  nearly  the  general  outline  of  an  ostrich  feather,  except  in  be¬ 
ing  less  flattened,  and  more  attenuated  upward  •  their  segments  repeatedly  subdi¬ 
vided,  till  they  become  as  fine  as  threads  ;  the  leaves  on  the  stem  have  the  same 
outline,  but  their  segments  are  more  distant  from  each  other.  The  stems  are 
smooth;  and  vary,  in  the  specimens  we  saw,  from  a  foot  to  more  than  two  feet  in 
height.  The  umbels  have  from  eight  to  twelve  rays,  and  measure  from  two  to 
four  inches  over ;  their  partial  umbels  are  small,  and  crowded  with  flowers:  the 
petals  yellow.  We  have  called  this  very  beautiful  plant  laserpitium  elegans. 
Laserpitium  foliis  decornpositis  circumscriptions  oblongo  plumiformibus,  laciniis  sub- 
sr.taccis  mucronaiis  glabris  :  petiolis  glabris  striatis  :  involucri  laciniis  elongatis  apice 
tenuissmis :  umbeilis  hemisphcericis. 

III.  A  1.0  >descript  species  of  vei bascum,  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  the  stem  erect, 
shrubby,  and  a  little  cottony,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  which  are  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  or  more  in  length;  the  lowermost  attenuated  downward  into 
long  footstalks,  the  uppermost  sessile.  The  bunches  of  flowers  on  the  smaller 
plants  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  nearly  simple,  on  large  plants  eighteen  inches  of 
more  in  length,  very  much  branched,  and  twiggy;  the  flowers  yellow,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter;  the  filaments  -woolly  toward  the  base,  and  one  of  them  always 
shorter  than  the  rest.  We  have  named  this  species  verbasgum  strictum.  Ver- 
basvm  cau1  e  frniicoso  ereefo,  foliis  inferioribus  spahdato-ovatis  petiolatis,  superioribus 
cva'o-lanceolelis  obsolctissimi  dentatis  integerrimisve  sessilibus :  omnibus  pilis  stellatis 
cants  emtih  us ,  muticis  :  racemo  elongalo :  pcdicellis  calijce  longioribus  divaricatis. 

J V*  A  nondescript  shrubby  species  of  hyptriewrt,  with  upright  stems,  from  one  to 
two  feet  high;  the  largest  leaves  little  more  than  an  inch  in  length:  the  flowers  of 
a  golden  yellow,  small,  with  petals  doublethe  length  of  the  calyx.  We  havecalled 
it  Hypericum  virgatum.  Hypericum, frvticosum  fioribus  trigynis,  calycibus  obtusis , 
glandnloso-ciliatis :  racemis  cavlibus  gracilibus  quintupld  brevioribus,  temnnalibus : 
foliis  internpdiis ,  Iongipribus erect  op  atulis,  punctatis ,  nudis ,  subtus  glands;  infmorifois 
tpatplajp- obhiips  :  svperipribys  lipearfbus  margins  revolytis. 
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of  time,  while  the  boasted  renown  of  every  howling  soothsayer 
of  Telmesstis  is  hushed  in  oblivion. 


CHAP.  IX. 


FROM  ASIA  MINOR  TO  EGYPT. 

The  Tauride  sails  for  Egypt — Vigilance  of  the  English  Crui¬ 
sers—  Ext ra ordinary  Instance  of  the  Propagation  of  Sound 
— Astonishing  Appearance  presented  by  the  British  Fleet— 
Spectacle  caused  by  the  Ravages  of  War— State  of  Affairs 
upon  the  Author's  Arrival — Obstacles  encountered  by  the  Ex¬ 
pedition  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie — Sir  Sidney  Smith — - 
Account  of  the  Campaign — Causes  of  the  Delay  in  landing 
the  Troops — Death  of  Major  M*  Arras — Descent  of  the 
Army — Battle ,  and  Victory ,  of  the  Eighth  of  March — Gene¬ 
ral  Menou — Affair  of  the  Twefth — Action  of  the  Thirteenth 
— . Battle  of  the  Twenty  first — Sensation  caused  by  the  Death 
of  Abercrombie — Measures  pursued  by  his  Successor — The 
Author's  View  of  the  Country — Journey  to  Rosetta. 

The  impatience  of  our  captain  to  get  forward  with  his  cargo 
to  the  fleet,  added  to  the  weak  state  of  my  health,  made  us 
eager  to  leave  Maori.  Having  got  in  our  stock  of  w  ater,  and 
our  sheep  from  Abercrombie’s,  isle  a  contrary  wind  prevailing, 
w  e  beat  out  of  the  gulph,  and  made  our  course  for  Egypt.  The 
wide  surface  of  the  Lybian  sea  was  before  us.  We  entertained 
anxious  thoughts  concerning  the  safety  of  cur  litttle  bark, 
deeply  laden  and  ill  suited,  either  in  her  complement  of  mark 
ners  or  style  of  construction,  to  encounter  the  deadly  gales  and 
the  calms  of  the  Mediterranean.  Landsmen,  however,  are  gene¬ 
rally  erroneous  in  their  calculations  at  sea.  The  success  of  the 
voyage  surpassed  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  A  land  breeze 
came  on  soon  after  we  had  cleared  the  gulph  :  the  sea  wras  un¬ 
ruffled  :  we  stole  along  almost  imperceptibly,  with  hardly  wind 
or  sensible  motion,  over  a  surface  so  tranquil  that  a  glass  full  of 
water  might  have  remained  upon  deck  without  spilling  a  drop. 
During  this  voyage,  which  continued  only  five  days,  the  most 
surprising  vigilance  was  manifested  by  our  cruisers,  who  had 
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-tire  guardianship  of  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Over  an  expanse  com¬ 
prehending  six  degrees  of  latitude,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
a  vessel  lying  so  low  in  the  water,  and  so  small  as  that  wherein 
we  sailed,  would  escape  observation ;  but  we  were  spoken  to  at 
least  half  a  dozen  times  ;  and  the  master  of  one  of  the  ships 
actually  boarded  the  Tauride,  believing,  from  her  French  as- 
pect,  that  he  should  take  possession  of  her  as  a  prize.  A  very* 
remarkable  circumstance  occurred,  which  may  convey  notions 
of  the  propagation  of  sound  by  means  of  water,  greater  than 
will  perhaps  be  credited..  I  can  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
those  who  with  me  were  witnesses  of  the  fact,  for  the  truth  of 
what  I  now  relate.  By  observation  of  latitude,  we  were  an 
hundred  miles  from  the  Egyptian  coast :  the  sea  was  perfectly 
calm,  with  little  or  no  swell,  and  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind 
stirring:  suddenly,  captain  Castle  called  our  attention  to  the 
sound  as  of  distant  artillery,  vibrating  in  a  Low,  gentle  murmur 
upon  the  water,  and  distinctly  heard  at  intervals  during  the 
whole  day.  He  said  it  was  caused  by  an  engagement  at  sea, 
and  believed  the  enemy  had  attacked  our  fleet  off  Alexandria. 
Ho  such  event  had,  however,  taken  place ;  and  it  was  afterward 
known,  that  the  sounds  we  then  heard  proceeded  from  an  at¬ 
tack  made  by  our  troops  against  the  fortress  of  Rachmanie 
upon  the  Nile,  beyond  Rosetta:  this  had  commenced  upon  that 
day,  and  hence  alone  the  noise  of  guns  could  have  originated. 
The  distance  of  Rachmanie  from  the  coast,  in  a  direct  line,  is 
about  ten  leagues;  allowing  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  for  the  space  through  which  the  sound  had  been 
propagated  when  it  reached  our  ears. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  toward  sunset,  we  first  made  the 
fleet  olF  Alexandria  from  the  masthead  of  the  Tauride.  Our 
captain,  being  out  of  his  course,  mistook  it  for  the  fleet  of  troop 
ships  and  other  transports.  Evening  coming  on,  we  steered 
for  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  believing  it  to  be  Aboukir  Bay, 
and  wishing  to  get  in  before  it  grew  dark ;  an  intention  which 
would  soon  have  been  interrupted  by  the  guns  of  our  fleet,  if 
we  had  persevered  ;  but  the  boatswain  at  length  perceiving  our 
error,  we  luffed  up,  and  lay  to  all  night.  In  the  morning  of 
April  the  seventeenth,  -we  saw7  Alexandria  very  distinctly,  with 
the  French  ships  lying  in  the  harbour;  and  had  a  fine  view7  of 
the  famous  column  of  Diocletian,  then  called  Fompey’s  pillar, 
as  well  as  of  the  obelisk,  to  which  mariners  give  the  name  of 
Cleopatra’s  needle.  A  stiff  gale  coming  on,  we  steered  along 
the  coast  for  Aboukir.  About  nine  o’clock  A.  we  made 
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Nelson’s  island,  and  presently  saw  the  whole  fleet  of  troop 
ships,  transports,  with  all  the  Turkish  frigates,  merchant  vessels, 
and  other  craft  belonging  to  the  expedition.  It  was  the  grand¬ 
est  naval  sight  I  had  ever  beheld ;  much  more  suprising  in  its 
appearance  than  the  famous  Russian  armament,  prepared 
during  a  former  war.  Innumerable  masts  like  an  immense 
forest  covering  theses;  sw  arms  of  sailing  boats  and  cutters, 
plying  about  in  all  directions  between  the  larger  vessels;  pre¬ 
sented  a  scene  which  it  is  not  possible  to  describe.  We  stood 
on,  for  a  considerable  distance,  to  the  eastward  of  Nelson’s 
island,  iu  order  to  avoid  the  shoal  where  the  Culloden  struck 
before  the  action  of  the  Nile;  our  course  being  precisely  the 
same  pursued  by  the  British  fleet  previous  to  that  memorable 
engagement;  and  the  fleet  of  transports  lying  at  anchor  afforded 
a  correct  representation  of  the  position  of  the  French  armament 
upon  that  occasion. 

Bearing  down  at  last  upon  the  fleet,  we  passed  tinder  the 
stern  of  the  Delft  frigate.  Unmindful  of  the  temerity  of  such 
proceeding,  I  seized  the  trumpet,  hailing  a  young  officer  upon 
the  poop,  and  inquired  for  the  situation  of  the  Braakel.  Cap¬ 
tain  Castle  immediately  wanted  us  to  beware  of  repeating  the 
question ;  saying,  that  we  should  soon  discover  the  immeasurable 
distance,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  floating  islands  bold 
t  he  master  of  a  merchant  smack :  and  so  the  answer  proved, 
coming  like  thunder,  in  three  monosyllables,  easier  for  the 
reader  to  imagine  than  for  me  to  express.  Soon  after,  the  quarter¬ 
master  of  the  Braakel  came  alongside,  in  the  jollyboat;  my 
brother,  who  expected  us,  having  surmised,  as  he  afterward  in¬ 
formed  us,  from  our  pitiful  appearance  and  wavering  track, 
that  we  were  his  visiters,  and  in  want  of  a  pilot.  Having 
readied  his  comfortable  cabin,  we  were  soon  introduced  to  the 
officers  both  of  the  army  and  the  navy  :  and  found,  after  our 
long  absence  from  England,  the  society  of  our  countrymen 
particularly  grateful.  We  enjoyed  what  we  had  long  wanted, 
the  guidance  of  books  and  of  w  ell-informed  men,  concerning 
countries  we  were  yet  to  explore.  According  to  the  promise  I 
had  made  to  the  Capudan  Pacha,  I  accompanied  my  brother 
on  board  his  magnificent  ship,  and  introduced  them  to  each 
other.  Several  other  days  were  employed  visiting  the  different 
ships  in  search  of  friends  and  schoolfellows,  some  of  w  hom, 
particularly  of  those  belonging  to  the  guards,  I  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  find  desperately  wounded.  The  sight  of  many  of  our  gal¬ 
lant  officers,  mutilated,  hacked,  or  wounded  by  shot  in  different 
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parts  of  their  bodies,  and  of  others  brought  off  from  the  shore 
incapable  of  service  from  the  injuries  of  the  climate,  presented 
a  revolting  picture  of  the  ravages  of  war.  Nor  was  this  alL 
One  day,  leaning  out  of  the  cabin  window,  by  the  side  of  an 
officer  who  was  employed  in  fishing,  the  corpse  of  a  man.  newly- 
sewed  in  a  hammock,  started  half  out  of  the  water,  and  slowly7 
continued  its  course,  with  the  current,  toward  the  shore.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  horrible  :  its  head  and  shoulders  were  visi¬ 
ble,  turning  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  with  a  solemn 
and  awful  movement,  as  if  impressed  with  some  dreadful  secret 
of  the  deep,  which,  from  its  watery  grave,  it  came  upward  to 
reveal.  Such  sights  became  afterward  frequent,  hardly  a  day 
passing  without  ushering  the  dead  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
living,  Until  at  length  they  passed  without  our  observation. 
Orders  were  issued  to  convey  as  many  as  possible  for  interment 
upon  Nelson’s  Island,  instead  of  casting  them  overboard.  The 
shores  of  Egypt  may  in  truth  be  described  as  washed  with 
blood.  The  bones  of  thousands  yet  whiten  in  the  scorching 
sun,  upon  the  sands  of  Aboukir.*-  If  we  number  those  who  have 
fallen  since  the  first  arrival  of  the  French  upon  the  coast,  in 
their  battles  with  the  Turks, f  Arabs,  and  English,  we  shall 
find  no  part  of  their  own  ensanguined  territory  so  steeped  in 
human  gore.  Add  to  this  the  streams  from  slaughtered  horses, 
camels,  and  other  animals,  (the  stench  of  whose  remains  was 
almost  sufficient  to  raise  a  pestilence  even  before  the  arrival  of 
the  English,)  and  perhaps  no  part  of  the  world  ever  presented 
§o  dreadful  an  example.  When  a  land  wind  prevailed,  our 
whole  fleet  felt  the  tainted  blast :  while  from  beneath  the  hulks 
of  our  transports,  ships  that  had  been  sunk.J  with  all  the  en¬ 
cumbering  bodies  of  men  and  carcasses  of  animals,  sent  through 
the  waves  a  fearful  exhalation. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  the  French  had  been  defeated  in 
three  successive  actions  5  that  of  the  eighth  of  March,  the  day 
of  landing  our  troops ;  the  thirteenth,  when  the  English  drove 
them  from  the  heights  to  which  they  had  retreated ;  and  the 
memorable  battle  of  the  tiventy -first,  when  Abercrombie  fell. 

*  Between  the  village  of  Utko  and  a  place  called  the  Caravanserai ,  I  saw  the  shore 
entirely  covered  with  human  sculls  and  bones.  Dogs  were  raking  the  sands  for  human 
flesh  and  carrien.  Nelson’s  Island  became  a  complete  charnel-house,  where  our 
sailors  raised  mounds  of  sand  over  the  heaps  of  dead  cast  up  after  the  action  of  the 
Nile. 

t  Ten  thousand  Turks  were  drowned  at  once  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir;  being  driven 
into  the  sea  by  Buonaparte,  after  the  slaughter  of  four  thousand  of  their  countrymen 
in  the  field  of  battle.  See  the  plate,  representing  this  dreadfu'  massacre,  in  Denon's 

Voyage  d'Egypte PL  89.  and  also  a  narrative  of  the  fact.  p.  259. 

t  Part  oftheL’Orient,  with  one  of  her  cables,  was  raised  by  the  crew  of  the  Geres, 
Captain  Russel,  in  weighing  anchor. 
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There  had  been  a  skirmish  on  the  twelfth,  in  which  Colonel 
Archdale,  of  the  twelfth  dragoons,  lost  an  ann,  and  Captain 
Butler  of  the  same  regiment  was  taken  prisoner.  In  the  action 
of  the  twenty-first,  the  French  lost  five  thousand  men,  eleven 
hundred  of  whom  the  Engiish  themselve  buried  before  their 
own  lines,  and  in  different  parts  of  their  camp.  We  saw  the 
trenches  wherein  they  were  deposited. 

It  is  a  subject  of  wonder,  that  our  troops  should  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  this  instance  so  well  as  they  did.  They  landed  under 
every  possible  circumstance  of  disadvantage,  and  yet  drove 
from  their  posts,  with  the  bayonet,  the  veteran  legions  of  Buona¬ 
parte’s  army ;  a  mode  of  fighting  in  which  the  French  were 
supposed,  at  that  time,  to  be  superior  to  every  other  nation.  It 
was  there  manifested,  as  it  has  since  been  so  decidedly  proved, 
that,  mao  to  man,  they  have  no  chance  of  success  when  opposed 
to  British  soldiers.  Tile  laurels  acquired  by  our  army  in  Egypt 
can  never  fade.  Posterity  will  relate  the  heroism,  which,  on 
these  remote  and  almost  unknown  deserts,  enabled  an  inex¬ 
perienced  army  to  vanquish  an  enemy,  not  only  in  possession 
of  the  territory,  but  also  inured  to  the  climate,  and  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  country.  The  obstacles  encountered  by  our 
troops  were  greater  than  have  ever  been  described.  The  most 
powerful  originated  in  their  want  of  information.  Kever  did 
so  much  ignorance  accompany  an  expedition.  The  maps  they 
brought  with  them  would  have  disgraced  a  Chinese  atlas.  The 
instruction  they  had  received  was  a  mere  mass  of  error:  and 
their  guides  were  unable  to  direct  them.  It  is  said,  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  lamented,  in  his  last  moments,  the  false  notions  he 
had  been  taught  to  entertain  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  French  were  there  placed.  In  fact  every  one  possessed 
more  information  than  the  conductors  of  the  British  armament. 
There  was  not  a  clerk  in  the  factory  of  Constantinople  or 
Smyrna  who  was  not  better  informed.  Instead  of  the  fiat  sands 
they  expected  to  find  between  Aboukir  and  Alexandria,  they 
discovered  a  country  full  of  eminences,  and  advantageous 
posts  ;  so  that  the  French,  when  defeated,  had  only  to  fall  back 
from  one  strong  position  to  another.  Once  having  effected  a 
landing,  our  troops  were  told,  and  they  believed  the  tale,  that 
they  might  march  without  interruption  to  the  walls  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  It  may  be  important  to  the  interest  of  our  empire  to 
state  the  truth  at  this  distance  of  time  ;  and  to  afford  a  brief 
record  of  this  memorable  campaign,  as  far  as  it  can  be  com¬ 
municated  by  a  writer  destitute  of  any  military  science :  It  will 
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be  given  as  be  recived  it,  from  the  most  impartial  among  the 
French,  as  well  as  the  most  candid  of  his  own  countrymen. 

The  divisions  and  cabals  among  the  chiefs  on  both  sides 
were  productive,  often  of  failure,  and  sometimes  of  disaster. 
The  rare  military  talents  and  valour  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
beloved  too  as  he  was  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  could  not  be  viewed  without  jealousy  by  'the  commanding 
officers  both  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  most  unpardonable 
resistance  was  therefore  opposed  to  his  measures,  and  to  his 
suggestions.  His  situation  was,  in  truth,  singular.  Certain  of 
the  captains  in  the  fleet  felt  umbrage  because  one  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  associated  so  much  with  landsmen,  and  was  so  often  on 
shore  ;  while  the  generals  of  the  army  could  ill  brook  counsel, 
or  even  assistance,  from  a  naval  officer.  On  this  account,  Uiey 
important  project,  recommended  by  him,  of  sending  gunboats 
into  the  lake  of  Aboukir,*  previous  to  the  action  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  March,  and  the  voluntary  offer  lie  made  of  conduct¬ 
ing  that  operation,  with  a  view  to  impede  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  was  not  only  rejected,  but  his  information  respecting 
that  lake  was  scouted  as  false ;  it  was  even  asserted,  that  there 
was  not  water  sufficient  in  the  lake  for  the  free  passage  of  boats 
of  burden,  fit  for  the  conveyance  of  artillery  or  troops  ;  ah 
though  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  himself  been  there,  in  his  ship’s 
cutter,  and  had  sounded  every  part  df  it.  One  of  his  private 
letters,  about  this  time,  to  his  brother  f  in  Constantinople,  re¬ 
flects  so  much  credit  upon  his  patriotism  and  national  charac¬ 
ter,  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  expedition. 
Having  stated  the  peculiarities  of  ills  situation,  and  the  obsta¬ 
cles  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  earnest  endeavours  to  serve  his 
country,  he  added,  “  it  is  true ,  I  once  held  the  helm  where  1 
must  now  work  a  labouring  oar  ;  hut  I  shall  not  pull  less  stout¬ 
ly  on  that  account ,” 

The  fleet  with  our  army  arrived  pu  Marmorice  harbour, 

*  In  the  extraordinary  changes  to  which  this  part  of  Egypt  has  been  liable,  the 
•very  limited  observations  of  the  author  do  not  authorise  even  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  existing  appearance  of  the  country  with  the  descriptions  of  ancient  geographers, 
Strabo  (lib.  xvii.  p.  1135.  ed.  Oxon.)  journeying  by  land  from  the  Canopian  gate  of 
Alexandria  toward  the  east,  arrives,  after  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
stadia  (fifteen  miles),  at  the  city  of  Canopus.  This  seems  to  coincide  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Aboukir.  Dut  as  to  the  present  lake,  tfie  result  of  an  inundation  during  th© 
year  1784,  whether  it  cover  the  original  course  of  the  Aicopu^,  by  means  whereof,  as 
distinct  from  the  Alexandrian  canal,  the  annual  voyage  took  place  from  Canopus  to 
Alexandria;  or  occupy  territory  formerly  inundated,  in  a  similar  manner,  by  tba 
sea;  or  whether  the  site  of  Aboukir  may  be  not  rather  that  of  Taposiris  than  of 
Canopus ,  according  to  Forster’s  conjecture,  in  his  notes  upon  Granger,  supported  by 
the  testimonies  of  Niebuhr ;  may  remain  for  future  determination. 

I  John  Spenser  Smith,  Esq.  his  majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleisi" 
potentiary,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  earlefE^ui,  at.  the  Qttorura  Forte. 
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upon  the  coast  of  Carla,  oo  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1800.  Having  waited  there  near  two  months,  during 
which  time  a  small  reinforcement  arrived  from  England,  it 
sailed  for  Egypt  on  the  twenty-second*  of  February.  The 
troops,  burning  for  action,  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Aboukir  Ba}  upon  the  second  of  March,  at  ten 
o’clock  a.  m.  A  sham  descent  had  been  practised  in  Marmo- 
sice,  to  exercise  the  soldiers.  By  this  it  was  found,  that  six 
thousand  men  might  be  landed,  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
ready  for  immediate  action,  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-three 
minutes.  Their  passage  had  been  boisterous.  Several  Creek 
transports  parted  from  the. fleet  during  a  gale  of  wind,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  for  many  days,  with  part  of  the  12th,  the  26th,  and 
Hompesch’s  regiments  of  dragoons.  (3 wing  perhaps  to  this 
circumstance,  or  finding  it  was  too  late  to  land  the  troops  upon 
the  day  of  their  arrival,  the  undertaking  was  postponed  until 
the  next.  :  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  although  perhaps  una¬ 
voidable,  as  an  opportunity  was  thereby  lost  not  to  be  after¬ 
ward  recovered.  Had  the  landing  been  then  effected,  it  is 
certain  we  should  have  encountered  no  opposition;  and  it  was 
wed  known  that  the  reserve  at  least  might  have  been  put  on 
shore.  The  enemy,  although  long  before  informed  of  our 
approach,  was  totally  unprepared  ;  and  the  lives  of  many 
brave  soldiers  might  have  been  spared.  The  following  day 
proved  unpropitious,  and  our  army  was  unable  to  land  :  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  enemy  gained  time  to  strengthen  him¬ 
self,  and  to  spread  news  of  the  invasion  in  all  part  sof  t  e  coun¬ 
try  w  here  his  forces  were  stationed.  Preparations  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  made  for  a  stout  opposition  .  The  succeeding  morn¬ 
ing  was  equally  unfavourable,  and  six  days  were  lost  in  the 
same  manner  ;  during  all  which  time,  the  English  fleet  re¬ 
mained  in  sight  of  the  French  army,  and  were  at  length  so 
little  regarded,  that  the  French,  becoming  dupes  by  the  delay, 
believed  the  whole  was  intended  to  operate  as  a  feint,  in  order 
to  beguile  their  attention  from  the  part  of  the  coast  where  the 
descent  was  really  meditated.  So  completely  did  this  opinion 
finally  prevail,  that  the  time  thus  allowed  them  to  prepare  for 
their  defence  was  not  employed  so  advantageously  as  it  might 
have  been.  A  Greek  deserter,  sent,  as  they  afterward  be¬ 
lieved,  by  our  army,  had  circulated  among  them  a  report,  to 

According  to  Sir  R.  Wilson’s  narrative,  this  happened  on  the  twenty-third.  The 
author  gives  his  information  as  he  received  it  from  the  captains  of  the  fleet,  and  from 
£iie  logbooks  of  their  ships. 
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which  implicit  credit  was  given.  This  man  affirmed,  that 
our  intention  was  to  land  the  army  at  Jaffa,  upon  the  coast  of 
Syria. 

The  delay  shown  upon  this  occasion  was  not  solely  owing 
to  the  weather.  A  principle  source  of  it  might  be  referred  to 
another  cause.  Major  M 4 Arras,  chief  engineer,  fiad  been  for¬ 
warded  in  a  vessel,  previous  to  the  sailing  of  our  fleet  from  the 
b&y  of  Mar  in  once,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  to 
obtain  information  necessary  for  expediting  the  landing  of  our 
troops.  This  officer  had  been  twice  on  shore,  either  in  the 
Penelope’s  or  Petrell’s  boat,  and  with  the  greatest  success. 
Pie  had  observed  the  lake  of  Aboukir  5  had  surveyed  all  the 
adjoining  territory  5  ascertained  the  different  heights  ;  and 
selected  a  convenient  place  for  landing.  Having  finished  all 
his  plans,  he  unfortunately  ventured  on  shore  the  third  time,  to 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  certain  observations,  and  was  observ¬ 
ed  by  a  French  armed  boat,  in  the  very  instant  when  he  was 
putting  off  to  return  to  his  ship.  The  wind  was  against  him  ; 
and  the  crew  of  his  boat,  finding  every  effort  ineffectual,  suf¬ 
fered  it  to  fall  alongside,  and  surrendered.  By  a  most  das¬ 
tardly  instance  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  French,  they  pour¬ 
ed. a  volley  of  musquetry  into  the  boat,  after  the  surrender  had 
taken  place  ;  by  which  Major  M4Arras  was  killed.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  this  disaster,  our  fleet  arrived  ;  and  the  commander  in 
chief,  instead  of  obtaining  the  information  confidently  expect¬ 
ed,  was  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  waiting  until  the  business  of 
reconnoitring,  now  rendered  more  difficult  than  ever,  could  in 
some  measure  be  again  accomplished. 

Thus  was  the  descent  of  our  army  postponed  until  (lie 
eighth  of  March.  The  French  had  gained  even  more  time 
than  they  thought  proper  to  employ  for  the  means  of  defence; 
and  were  stationed  upon  the  sandy  heights  eastward,  and  with¬ 
in  gun  shot  of  Aboukir  castle,  between  that  fortress  and  the 
entrance  to  the  lake  Said.  The  spot  selected  for  landing  the 
troops  was  immediately  under  this  hill;  and  that  a  worse  place 
could  hardly  have  been  chosen,  is  evident  from  this  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  enemy  had,  beside  their  artillery  upon  the 
heights,  a  covering  for  their  flanks,  of  eight  field  pieces  upon  the 
rigid,  and  four  upon  the  left.  These,  together  with  the  guns  of 
the  castle,  bore  down  upon  the  place  oflaadiag;*  The  day  prior 

*  It  is  known  to  every  officer  who  attended  this  expedition,  that  the  army  might 
have  been  landed  any  where  to  the  eastward,  near  Rosetta,  without  the  loss,  of  a  single 
man.  Whenever  it  is  asked,  why  was  not  this  the  case?  there  is  but  one  mode  ef 
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to  that  of  the  descent,  signals  were  made  to  cook  three  days’  ! 
provisions  for  the  troops,  and  for  boats  of  every  description  to 
put  off  from  their  respective  ships,  and  repair  to  (lie  Mondovi 
brig,  as  a  point  of  rendezvous,  when  a  false  fire. should  be  ; 
shown  from  the  Fouriroyant,  the  ship  of  the  commander  in 
chief.  On  the  following  morning,  the  eighth  of  March,  at 
three  o’clock  a.  m.  the  expected  signal  was  made.  Agreea¬ 
bly  to  the  instructions  given,  every  boat  then  repaired  to  take 
in  her  proportion  of  troops  from  the  ship,  or  ships,  to  which 
they  were  allotted ;  and  then  proceeded  to  the  appointed  sta¬ 
tion,  close  in  under  the  hill,  about  a  league  from  the  enemy, 
/whence  they  were  to  move,  according  to  the  order  of  battle  ; 
there  they  all  remained,  until  the  whole  of  the  reserve  was 
collected  around  the  Mondovi. 

Never  was  any  thing  conducted  with  greater  regularity. 
The  French,  to  their  astonishment,  as  they  afterward  often 
related,  instead  of  beholding  a  number  of  men  landed  pell  mell, 
saw  the  British  troops  preserving  a  regular  line,  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  in  their  boats,  although  the  wind  was  directly  in  their 
teeth ;  and,  finally,  landing  in  regular  order  of  battle,  under 
the  heaviest  fire  perhaps  ever  experienced.  Shells,  cannon 
balls,  and  grape  shot-,  coming  with  the  wind,  fell  like  a  storm  of 
hail*  about  them;  yet  not  a  soldier  quitted  his  seat  nor  mov¬ 
ed,  nor  did  a  single  sailor  shrink. from  the  hard  labour  of  his  oar. 
Not  a  musket  was  suffered  to  be  charged,  until  the  troops  could 
form  upon  the  strand.  They  were  commanded  to  sit  still  in 
the  boats ;  and  this  command,  with  inconceivable  firmness,  did 
theiemen  obey;  wish  the  exception  only  of  returning  for  each 
volley  of  shot  from  their  enemies  three  general  cheers,  an  effect 
of  ardour  in'  which  their  officers  found  it  impossible  to  restrain 
them.  The  feelings  of  those  who  remained  in  the  ships  were 
not  proof  against  such  a  sight.  Several  of  our  brave  seamen 
wept  like  children  ;  .arid  many  of  those  upon  the  quarter  decks,  , 
who  attempted  to  use  telescopes,  suffered  the  glasses  to  fall  from, 
their  hands,  and  gave  vent  to  their  tears. 

But  the  moment  of  triumph  was  at -hand.  For  three  long 
miles,  pulling  in  this  manner  against  the  wind,  did  our  brave 

reply;  namely,  that  suggested  by  another  interrogation  ;  why  were  we  as  ignorant  of 
the  country  w  hereof  we  came  to  take  possession,  as  of  the  interior  of  Africa  ? 

*  Trie  sailors  upon  this  occasion  compared  the  thick  shower  of  shot  falling  about 
them  to  a  violent  storm  of  hail  the  fleet  had  experienced  in  the  Bay  of  Marmorice, 
when  the  hailstones  were  said  to  have  been  as  large  as  musket  balls.  “  On  the  eighth 
of  February,’’  says  Sir  R  Wilson ,  (Eut.  oj'tfie  &xp.  p.  5.)“  commenced  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  thunder  and  hail  storm  ever  remembered,  and  which  continued  two  days  and 
nights  intermittingly.  The  hailr  or  rather  the  ice  siones,  were  as  big  as  large  walnuts.  ” 
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tars  strain  every  sinew.  Several  boats  were  sunk  by  the  burst* 
I?)g  of  the  shells,  and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  men  were 
killed  before  they  reached  the  shore.  At  length,  with  all  their 
prows  touching  the  beach  at  the  same  instant,  the  boats  ground¬ 
ed.  Then  a  spectacle  was  presented  that  will  be  ever  memo¬ 
rable.  Two  hundred  of  the  French  cavalry  actually  charged 
into  the  sea,  and  were  seen  fora  few  seconds  hacking  the  men  in 
the  boats  :  these  assailants  were  every  one  killed.  It  was  now 
about  ten  o’clock ;  and  within  the  space  of  six  minutes,  from 
this  important  crisis,  the  contest  was  decided.  The  42d  regi¬ 
ment,  leaping  up  to  their  middle  in  water,  formed  rapidly  upon 
the  shore  ;  and  with  a  degree  of  impatience  nothing  could  re¬ 
strain,  without  waiting  to  load  their  muskets,  broke  from  the 
main  line  before  it  could  be  formed,  and  ran  gallantly  up  the 
hill,  sinking  deep  in  the  sand  at  every  step  thqy  took.*  In  this 
perilous  situation  a  body  of  French  cavalry  pushed  down  upon 
them  ;  but  instead  of  being  thrown  into  any  disorder,  they  cook 
ly  received  the  charge  upon  the  points  of  their  bayonets;  and 
the  rest  of  the  army  coming  up,  routed  the  enemy  on  all  sides. 
The  French  fled  with  the  greatest  precipitation.  Our  troops 
had  been  taught  to  expect  no  quarter,  and  therefore  none  was 
given.  The  wounded  and  the  dying  neither  claimed  nor  ob¬ 
tained  mercy;  all  was  blood,  and  death,  and  victory.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  glory  this  day’s  success  reflected  upon  the  Bri¬ 
tish  arms,  that  humanity  remembers  some  things  she  may  wish 
to  forget,  but  never  will  record.  The  cool  and  patient  valour 
with  which  our  soldiers  had  sustained  the  torrent  of  French 
artillery,  and  beheld  the  streaming  wounds  of  their  companions, 
previous  to  their  landing,  could  but  prove  a  prelude  to  the  fury 
they  would  manifest,  when  it  became  their  turn  to  attack ;  and 
a  consequence  so  inseparable  from  human  nature  must  bring 
along  with  it  thoughtless  havoc,  and  indiscriminate  slaughter. 
Our  loss  iu  killed  and  wounded  upon  this  occasion  amounted 
to  five  hundred  and  sixty. 

=*Sir  R.  Wilson  relates,  that  the  23d  and  40th  fan  first  up  the  hill,  and,  charging 
with  the  bayonet  the  two  battalions  which  crowned  it,  carried  the  two  Wole  hills  in 
the  rear,  and  took  three  pieGes  of  cannon.  “  The  42d,’5  says  he,“  had  landed ,  and 
formed  as  on  a  parade .”  Hist,  of  Exped.  p.  14.  Where  “  almost  preternatural  energy ^ 
was  everywhere  displayed,  it  is  of  little  moment  to  ascertain  the  most  impetuous. 
Sir  Robert  had  every  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth  ;  but  a  ditlerence  in  his 
statement  wotild  not  justify  the  author  iu  altering  notes  made  from  testimony  upon 
the  spot,  in  order  to  copy  the  narrative  evfen  of  a  more  accurate  writer.  Having  af¬ 
terward  an  occasion  to  examine  the  place  of  landing,  the  author  visited  the  hill  here 
alluded  to;  and  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  how  troops  could  charge  rapidly  with  fixed 
bayonets  against  a  heavy  fire,  where,  unimpeded  by  any  other  difficulty  than  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  his  feet  in  the  loose  sand,  he  found  it  almost  impracticable  to  ascend.  The 
fact,  however,  only  proves  what  ardent  valour  may  accomplish;  for  that  this  nm 
really  done,  it  would  be  absurd  to  doubt. 

Q, 
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When  our  troops  landed,  Jaques  Abd’allah  Mcnou,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  French  forces  in  Egypt,  was  in  Cairo. 
Intelligence  had  been  repeatedly  sent  to  him,  accompanied  by 
entreaty,  that  he  would  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Alexandria,  The 
French  described  him  as  a  pompous,  obstinate,  corpulent  man, 
entirely  absorbed  in  composing  or  in  delivering  harangues  to 
his  soldiers.  No  persvasion  could  induce  him  to  move.  Pie 
considered  the  affair  of  our  invasion  as  of  little  importance. 
Until  our  army  had  actually  gained  footing  in  the  country,  and 
twice  defeated  the  French  troops,  he  took  no  measures  to  in¬ 
terrupt  their  progress.  According  to  the  French  statement. 
General  Friant,  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  amounting  to  fifteen 
hundred  men,  w?as  the  only  force  upon  the  spot  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  the  English  army.  Had  the  resistance  been  greater, 
and  Menou  present,  it  is  believed,  that,  with  all  the  advanta¬ 
ges  possessed  by  the  French,  a  descent  upon  the  coast  would 
have  been  impracticable. 

A  skirmish  took  place  upon  the  twelfth  of  March.  In  this 
affair  the  12th  regiment  of  dragoons,  by  too  precipitate  a  charge, 
suffered  very  considerably.  Colonel  Archdale,  who  command¬ 
ed  it,  lost  an  arm,  receiving  a  shot  in  the  very  instant  that  he 
raised  bis  sabre  as  a  signal  for  bis  troop  to  advance,  from  one  of 
the  French  tirailleurs.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  lead¬ 
ing  his  men  gallantly  through  a  body  of  the  enem}T,  much  su¬ 
perior  in  numbers.  Captain  Butler  of  the  same  regiment  was 
also  taken  prisoner.  This  brave,  but  rash  action,  was  publicly 
noticed  by  our  commander  in  chief  ;  and  a  caution  promulga¬ 
ted,  warning  the  army  against  the  ill  effects  of  too  impetuous 
zeal  and  intemperate  valor.  The  command  of  the  1 2th  de¬ 
volved  upon  Colonel  Brown,  and  Colonel  Archdale  came  on 
board  the  Braakel. 

On  the  thirteenth,  the  following  day,  our  army  attacked  and 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  heights  to  which  they  had  retreated 
after  the  action  of  the  eighth.  This  battle  was  desperately 
fought  on  both  sides,  and  mutual  loss  sustained  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount.  The  result,  however,  made  it  evident  that 
no  resistance  could  be  offered  to  the  English  bayonet.  It  was 
also  discovered,  that  upon  this  occasion  the  French  used  bullets 
and  cannon  shot  of  copper  and  brass  ;  generally  deemed  a  dis¬ 
honourable  practice,  as  calculated  only  to  gratify  cruelty  and 
malice.  The  slightest  wounds  so  inflicted  are  said,  with  what 
truth  others  may  determine,  to  be  mortal.  This  species  ofam- 
gmnitiou  was  obtained  from  the  sheathing  of  ships  in  the  port  of 
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Alexandria.  Several  of  those  balls  were  exhibited  in  the  fleet* 
and  some  of  them  we  afterward  found  in  the  sand  where  the 
action  took  place.  An  opinion  then  prevailed,  that  if  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  thirteenth  had  been  properly  followed  up,  the  English 
would  have  been  the  same  day  in  possession  of  Alexandria. 
We  had  reason  afterward  to  believe  this  would  have  been  the 
case,  by  information  from  the  people  of  the  city;  stating,  that 
no  reinforcement  having  arrived  from  Cairo,  the  merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  other  inhabitants,  were  compelled  to  mount  the 
ramparts,  and  attend  the  gates  as  sentinels;  who  would  gladly 
have  cast  away  their  arms  to  receive  the  English,  or  would 
have  turned  them  upon  the  French  during  their  retreat.  In¬ 
stead  of  this  being  done,  the  enemy  were  allowed  to  establish 
themselves,  in  a  very  advantageous  position,  upon  some  heights 
before  the  walls,  whence  it  was  found  exceedingly  difficult  to 
dislodge  them.  To  this  place  our  army  pursued  them,  and 
then  retreated  to  an  eminence  near  some  ruins,  rendered  after 
ward  renowned,  as  the  theatre  of  the  most  dreadful  carnage 
during  the  glorious  battle  of  the  twenty -first. 

About  the  nineteenth,  Menou  arrived  in  Alexandria,  pour¬ 
ing  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  upon  the  garrison  and  troops  who' 
had  opposed  the  landing  of  the  English  army.  Delivering 
one  of  his  turgid  harangues,  he  reproached  them,*  “in  allow* 
ing\  to  their  everlasting  shame ,  an  army  of  heroes  to  he  chas¬ 
tised  by  a  mob  of  English  school  boys”  The  fat  figure  of  Me¬ 
nou,  added  to  his  blustering  and  gasconading  manner,  rendered 
him  a  pleasant  object  of  ridicule  to  the  natural  vivacity  of 
Frenchmen,  who  distinguished  him  by  the  appellation  of 
£  Cochon  General  /”  frequently  retiring  from  the  parade  high¬ 
ly-diverted  by  his  fanfaronnadcs.  Having  ended  the  speech 
he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion  of  iiis  arrival,  immediate  pre¬ 
parations  were  made  for  a  general  attack  upon  the  English* 
with  his  whole  force;  “ pour  aneantir  les  Angloisf  as  he  term¬ 
ed  it,  “tout  (Tun  coup”  The  day  for  this  great  event  was 
fixed  for  the  twenty-first,  when  our  army  was  to  be  surprised 
before  day  light  in  its  encampment,  routed,  and  tumbled f  into 
the  lake  of  Aboukir. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  the  attack  was  made.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  it,  the  French  conducted  themselves  with  admirable 
skill.  It  is  certain  our  army  did  not  then  expect  them;  al- 

f  The  words  were  given  to  me  by  some  French  officers  present  upon  that  occasion. 

i  The  literal  translation  of  culbuter,  the  word  used  by  Menou  in  the  orders  given 
efr  that  attack ;  as  found  in  the  pocket  of  General  Roise,  whose  head  was  taken  off  by  . 

camion  ball.  See  the  original,  in  Sir  Robert  Wilson’s; Hist,  of  the  Expedition.. 
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though,  for  two  preceding  nights,  the  soldiers  had  been  orderecf 
to  lie  down  upon  their  arras,  and  be  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
They  came  silently  on,  and  in  good  order;  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  was  said  the  greater  part  of  them  had  been 
dosed  with  brandy.  They  had  crept  with  amazing  perseve- 
ranee,  even  upon  their  hands  and  knees,  through  fear  of  alarming 
our  videttes.  The  French  videttes  were,  however,  observed 
to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  ours,  until,  at  length,  the  English 
sentinel  observed  the  French  army  close  behind,  coming  slowly 
on  in  a  line.  This  man  gave  the  alarm,  by  firing  his  piece,  and 
retreating  with  all  possible  expedition.  The  French  instantly 
and  rapidly  charged  up  the  hill,  beginning  a  false  attack  upon 
our  left,  and,  carrying  a  redoubt  by  means  of  the  bayonet* 
hoped  thereby  to  throw'  our  army  into  confusion,  by  drawing 
the  attention  from  its  right,  where  the  main  assault  was  intend¬ 
ed.  This  project  was  soon  perceived  by  our  commander  in 
chief,  and  failed  of  its  effect.  It  w  as  still  dark.  The  firing 
ceased  upon  the  left,  and  w  as  soon  heard  very  warm  upon  the 
right.  To  that  point  General  Abercrombie  directed  all  his  at¬ 
tention,  although  both  armies  discharged  their  artillery  w  ithout 
discerning  a  single  object,  except  during  the  flashes  of  the  can¬ 
non  ;  when,  as  an  officer  belonging  to  the  reserve  assured  uss 
the  French  army  was  not  otherwise  visible,  although  now  so 
near,  than  by  the  appearance  of  a  long  black  line,  disclosed  du¬ 
ring  those  momentary  coruscations.  As  daw7n  appeared,  the 
French  were  found  to  have  succeeded  in  turning  our  right 
wing ;  ahu  U  party  of  their  cavalry  were  actually  seen  advan¬ 
cing  in  the  rear  of  the  28th  regiment.  The  prudence  and  gal¬ 
lant  conduct  of  this  regiment  gave  the  first  favourable  turn  to 
the  conflict  of  the  day.  Cavalry,  in  the  rear  of  infantry,  have 
generally  the  power  to  throw  them  into  disorder.  It  was,  at 
this  critical  momeut,  decisive  as  to  the  fate  of  Egypt,  that  an 
adjutant  of  the  28th,  gave  the  word,  “ Rear  runic!  right  about  , 
face  P  This  was  readily  obeyed,  and  the  soldiers,  with  astonish- 
ingTirmness  and  presence  of  mind,  sustained  a  severe  attack  in 
front  and  rear  at  the  same  time,  without  a  single  man  moving 
from  his  place.*  At  this  juncture,  the  4,2d  regiment,  coming 
up  to  aid  the  23th,  were  themselves  overwhelmed  and  broken 
by  a  body  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  Still,  although  dispersed*, 
they  resisted  to  a  man  ;  and  were  seen  so  intermingled  with 

*  The  58th  is  said  to  have  t^en  ajsq  in  a  similar  situ&tioa  Wilson's:  Hist  of  CM, 
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the  enemy,  that  the  flank  companies  of  the  40th,  stationed  ie 
the  openings  of  the  ruin  upon  the  right,  were  afraid  to  fire,  for 
fear  of  destroy  ing  them.  Menou  had  promised  a  Louis  to  every 
French  soldier  who  should  be  concerned  in  establishing  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  that  building;  and  several  attempts  were  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  58th  had  been  stationed  there  in  the  beginning 
of  the  action,  with  a  part  of  the  23d,  and  had  already  repulsed 
a  column  of  the  enemy  in  its  attack  upon  this  place ;  when,  du¬ 
ring  the  severe  conflict  sustained  by  the  28th  in  front,  three 
columns  forced  in  behind  the  redoubt  where  that  regiment  was 
stationed;  and  while  some  of  them  remained  to  carry  on  the 
attack  upon  its  rear,  the  principal  part  penetrated  into  the 
quadrangular  area  formed  by  the  ruin.  Here  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  58th  and  23d,  and  followed  by  a  part  of  the  42d, 
who  cut  off  their  retreat,  so  that  a  most  desperate  contest  en¬ 
sued.  Our  men  attacked  them  like  wolves,  with  less  order  than 
valour,  displaying  a  degree  of  intrepidity  nothing  could  resist* 
After  expending  all  their  ammunition,  they  had  recourse  to 
stones  and  the  but  ends  of  their  pieces,  transfixing  the  Frenchmen 
with  their  bayonets  against  the  walls  of  the  building,  until  they 
had  covered  the  sand  with  the  blood  and  bodies  of  their  ene¬ 
mies;  where  they  remain  heaped,  at  this  hour,  a  striking  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  tremendous  glory  of  that  day.  JNot  fewer  than  se» 
ven  hundred  Frenchmen  were  bayonelted  or  shot  among:  those 
ruins. 

By  some  unaccountable  negligence,  the  principal  part  of  the 
artillery  and  ammunition  had  not  been  brought  to  the  station 
then  occupied  by  our  army;  hence  originated  a  saying,  that 
the  French  had  been  defeated  by  an  enemy  destitute  of  artil¬ 
lery.  Certain  it  is,  that  both  the  28th  and  42d  regiments,  to¬ 
ward  the  termination  of  the  contest,  were  reduced  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  throwing  stones.*  General  Sir  liqlph  Abercrombie, 
with  a  view,  as  it  is  related,  of  rallying  the  42d,  and  restoring 
order  among  tlieir  ranks,  hastening  toward  the  dreadful  conflict 
m  the  ruin  upon  the  right,  wliere  the  action  was  hottest,  was 
nearly  surrounded  by  a  party  of  French  cavalry.  A  dragoon 
made  a  thrust  at  him;  but  Sir  Rapb,  receiving  the  sabre  be¬ 
tween  his  breast  and  bis  left  arm,  wrested  the  Weapon  from  his 
antagonist.  At  this  instant,  an  English  soldier,  seeing  another 

“  The  French  on  the  right,  during  the  want  of  ammunition  among  the  British,  hav¬ 
ing  also  exhausted  theirs,  pelted  stones  from  the  ditch  at  the  28th;  who  returned 
these  unusual,  yet  not  altogether  harmless,  instruments  of  violence,  as  a  sergeant  of 
i>:e  28th  was  killed  by  one  breaking  through  his  forehead.”  Hist -  of  the  Exped.  p,  - 
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aiding  toward  the  general  to  aim  a  blow  at  him,  and  befog 
without  ball,  thrust  his  ramrod  into  his  piece,  and  with  it  shot 
the  dragoon*  Soon  after,  Sir  Ralph  was  seen  without  his  horse,  \ 
the  animal  having  been  shot  under  him;  when  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  coming  up,  supplied  him  with  that  whereon  he  was 
mounted.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sir  Ralph  presented  to 
Sir  Sidney  the  sabre  he  had  wrested  from  the  dragoon.*  Soon 
after,  our  venerable  commander  received,  in  the  hour  of  con¬ 
quest,  the  fatal  shot  in  his  thigh,  of  which  he  afterward  expired. 

Victory  now  declared  itself  for  the  English ;  and  it  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  moment  when  Abercrombie  received  his 
mortal  wound.  Five  French  generals  were  hilled.  Menou’s 
horse  was  shot  under  him*  It  was  reported,  that  he  wept  when 
he  beheld  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  exerted  himself  in  vain  en¬ 
deavours  to  rally  his  retreating  army.  Among  the  wounded, 
au  our  side,  were  Generals  Oakes,  Moore,  Hope,  and  Sir  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  French  was  not  less  than 
four  thousand.  Eleven  hundred  of  their  dead,  as  before  stated, 
were  buried  by  our  own  troops.  After  the  action,  both  armies 
maintained  the  positions  they  had  occupied  before  the  battle.f 

After  the  twenty -first  of  March,  the  affairs  in  Egypt  remained 
for  a  considerable  time  at  a  stand.  We  joined  the  fleet,  as  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  upon  the  seventeenth  of.  April.  The  death  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  had  then  thrown  a  gloom  over  every 
thing ;  and  to  its  dissipation,  neither  the  splendid  talents  nor  the 
acknowledged  popularity  of  his  successor  were  in  any  degree 
adequate.  Although  General,  now  Lord,  Hutchinson,  received 
as  members  of  his  council  all  those  persons  whose  advice  or  as¬ 
sistance  was  esteemed  by  the  late  commander  in  chief,  and  im¬ 
plicitly  adopted  every  measure  to  which  it  had  been  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  adhere,  the  regret  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  loss  of 
their  beloved  veteran  was  expressed  only  by  murmur  and  dis¬ 
content.  A  less  enviable  situation  could  not  have  been  sought 
than  that  which  General  Hutchinson  was  called  upon  to  fill* 
There  is  now,  indeed,  both  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  dwel- 

^  Sir  Sidney  has  since  placed  this  sabre  upon  the  monument  of  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie. 

|  The  French  army  upon  this  occasion  consisted,  according  to  their  own  statement, 
ef  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  including  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  with  forty-six 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  British  force,  reduced  by  their  losses  in  the  actions  of  the 
eighth  and  thirteenth,  &c.  did  not  yield  an  effective  strength  often  thousand  men,  in¬ 
cluding  three  hundred  cavalry.  As  the  battle  was  fought  by  the  right  of  the  English 
_army  only,  half  that  number  resisted  the  concentrated  attach  of  alt  the  Er  each  fore  © 
Set  Bid.  of  the  ExgccL  p.  4:v. 
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ling  upon  the  difficulties  of  his  arduous  station ;  because  the  re¬ 
sult  has  proved,  that  no  one  could  either  have  been  better  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  undertaking,  or  could  have  devised  a  scheme  more 
wisely  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise,  than  the  very 
system  he  pursued,  and  accomplished,  for  the  final  delivery  of 
Egypt.  Profiting  by  the  moral  inference  contained  in  the  an¬ 
cient  fable  of  “  the  four  bulls  and  the  lion,55  he  directed  the 
operations  of  the  army  successively  to  the  different  stations 
held  by  the  dispersed  forces  of  the  enemy  :  subduing  these,  one 
after  another,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  combine  their  strength, 
he  was  enabled  to  effect  what  no  other  plan  of  carrying  on  the 
campaign  could  possibly  have  brought  to  pass.  It  is  true* 
matters  did  not  proceed  so  rapidly  as  before,  but  they  advanced 
with  greater  certainty.  A  mere  spectator  in  the  fleet  would 
have  heard  continual  complaint  of  the  tardiness  and  torpor 
seeming  to  prevail.  Even  the  French,  from  their  advanced 
posts,  conversing  with  onr  officers,  were  known  to  indulge  their 
sarcasm  at  the  slowness  of  our  operation,  by  expressing  pre¬ 
tended  impatience  for  better  quarters,  and  by  occasionally  re* 
marking,  “ Messieurs ,  vous  vous  hater  ires  Untemcnt .”  The 
sentiments,,  however,  of  their  own  generals  might  now  be  cited, 
if  it  w  ere  necessary,  to  prove  that  a  more  soldier-like  under¬ 
taking  w7as  never  brought  to  issue,  nor  one  more  characterized 
by  sound  military  science,  than  the  plan  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  French,  which  the  successor  of  Abercrombie  adopted. 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  the  first  effort  was,  to 
prevent  all  communication  between  the  garrison  of  Alexandria 
and  the  rest  of  Egypt.  This  was  effected  by  destroying  the 
canal  of  Alexandria,  and  thereby  not  only  preventing  a  supply 
of  fresh  water,  but  also  causing  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Abou- 
Kir  to  fall  into  the  ancient  bed  of  the  the  lake  Mareotis.  We  were 
present  during  this  operation.  The  canal  was  cut  through  in 
two  places :  the  torrent  rushing  vehemently  down  a  steep  of 
eight  feet,  soon  carried  away  the  intervening  mound,  and  pro¬ 
duced  an  inundation  extending  to  such  a  prodigious  distance, 
over  all  the  desert  to  the  east  and  south  of  Alexandria,  that 
before  the  middle  of  May,  the  French,  than  w  hom  no  people 
show  more  alertness  in  converting  even  disaster  to  some  advan¬ 
tage,  had  a  flotilla  of  gun  boats  upon  this  new  created  sea. 

About  this  time,  Fort  Julien,  upon  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the 
Dfile,  was  taken  by  the  English  and  Turks;  which  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  evacuation  of  Rosetta.  Rachmanie,  an  important 
fart*  was  then  attacked  and  carried  ;  by  the  capture  of  th|& 
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place,  all  'communication  with  Alexandria  was  said  to  be  inters 
rapted.  Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Rachmanie,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  arrny  began  its  inarch  to  Cairo.  Their  route  was  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  proceeded  about  ten  miles  a  day, 
suffering  much  from  the  heat,  as  well  as  from  the  drenching  dew 
and  the  mosquitoes  during  the  night.  Berelos  and  Damiata, 
upon  the  coast,  were  moreover  abandoned  by  the  French  and 
Maltese,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Turks.  The  Maltese 
deserted  to  us,  and  the  French,  putting  to  sea,  were  captured  by 
our  fleet. 

Upon  the  twenty-second  of  April,  Captain  Clarke  con^ 
veyed  us,  in  his  cutter,  to  visit  the  English  camp  off  Alexan¬ 
dria;  on  which  occasion  we  first  landed  in  Egypt.  We  entered 
the  lake  of  Aboiikir  by  the  block  house,  remaining  a  short  time 
to  examine  the  landing  place  of  our  troops.  The  waters  of  this 
extensive  lake  broke  in  from  the  sea  in  the  year  1784.  It  is 
every  where  shallow  ;  and  so  full  of  fishes,  that  they  leap  into 
the  boats  passing  over  the  lake  ;  a  circumstance  which  greatly 
surprised  us.  The  opening  of  the  sluices  for  the  inundation  of 
the  old  bed  of  lake  Mareotis  had  then  drained  it  so  low,  that 
boats  could  barely  pass.  We  were  often  stranded,  and  every 
one  of  us  obliged  to  get  into  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  heav¬ 
ing  our  bark  over  the  mud,  upon  which  she  rested.  We  landed 
just  below  the  English  camp,  and  beheld  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  a  desert  rendered  lively  by  the  presence  of  a  British 
army;  admiring  the  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances 
which  had  occasioned  an  exhibition  of  English  soldiers  and 
sailors,  lounging  about,  and  seemingly  at  home,  upon  the  sands 
of  Egypt.  The  shore  was  covered  with  palm  trees  in  full  bloom, 
making,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  splendid  appearance.— 
Arabs  and  Moors  were  seen  mounted  on  dromedaries  and  ca¬ 
mels;  while  the  officers  of  our  army  appeared  cantering  upon 
asses,  to  and  from  the  little  shops  established  by  Greeks  in  tents 
near  the  shore.  The  strong  reflection  of  the  sun’s  rays  from  the 
sand  is  painful ;  but  the  most  refreshing  breezes,  as  constant  as 
the  sun,  daily  cool  this  parched  coast.  We*  did  not  experience 
any  oppressive  degree  of  heat,  but  walked  about  two  miles,  from 
the  shore  to  the  camp,  with  great  pleasure.  The  sands  were 
covered  with  rare  plants;  and  these  were  all  in  flower. 

The  12th  dragoons,  the  regiment  to  which  our  visit  was  prin¬ 
cipally  intended,  had  received  orders  to  march  for  Rosetta  the 
day  following  that  on  which  we  arrived.  We  dined  with  them 
io- their  Egyptian  mess  room  :  this  consisted  of  a  square  hqfc 
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in  the  sand,  covered  with  the  branches  of  palm  trees.  In  the 
evening  we  rode  with  them  throughout  the  camp,  and  passed  the 
outside  of  the  lines.  The  whole  front  of  the  British  army  was 
then  drawmoul,  and  under  arms,  behind  the  breast  work.  We 
visited  the  28th  regiment,  in  w  hich  were  several  officers  of  our 
acquaintance:  and  aiso  the  artillery  upon  the  heights  opposite 
Alexandria.  Our  videttes  were  then  going  out.  From  this 
place  wre  very  distinctly  sawr  the  French  cavalry  descending 
from  the  works  before  Alexandria,  to  relieve  their  own  videttes. 
They  were  so  near,  that  we  could  discern  the  riders,  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  putting  on  their  long  white  cloaks  for  the  night. 
The  French  and  English  videttes  were  then  stationed  within 
an  hundred  paces  of  each  other,  and  often  conversed  ;  the 
French  party  coming  frequently  over  to  ours,  to  ask  for  water. 
At  that  time,  the  enemy  occupied  a  lofty  mound  opposite  to 
our  line,  and  a  deep  valley  separated  the  two  armies.  This 
valley  reminded  me  of  the  neutral  territory  in  America  where 
Major  Andre  was  taken,  while  endeavouring  to  effect  his  escape 
from  the  enemies’  works  he  had  been  so  hardy  as  to  reconnoi¬ 
tre.  As  we  returned  to  the  station  occupied  by  the  12th,  we 
passed  the  ruin  where  the  action  was  hottest  during  the  battle 
of  the  twenty-first;  visiting  its  interior,  an  old  soldier,  one  of 
the  heroes  who  had  there  distinguished  himself,  pointed  out  the 
heaps  of  sand  raised  over  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  during  the 
terrible  conflict,  and  showed  us  the  dark  traces  of  their  blood 
yet  remaining  upon  the  walls.  Afterward  we  rode  to  examine 
the  sluices  made  through  the  Alexandria  canal,  and  beheld  the 
torrent  still  gushing,  with  unabated  force,  from  the  lake  of 
Aboukir.  We  had  a  tent  allotted  to  us  for  the  night ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  double  lined,  so  copious  are  the  dews  of  Egypt 
after  sunset,  that  the  water  ran  plentifully  down  the  tent  pole. 
We  slept  upon  the  sand,  not  without  dread  of  scorpions,  which 
are  here  very  numerous,  and  had  stung  several  of  the  soldiers*3 
In  the  morning,  we  discovered  that  our  tent  w  as  the  only  one 
remaining  upon  that  station.  The  12th  had  marched  before 
day  light.  During  our  return  to  the  fleet,  we  had  greater  dif¬ 
ficulty  than  befpre  in  getting  our  boat  over  Aboukir  Lake. 

Upon  the  twenty-fifth  we  again  quitted  the  Braakel;  and 
sailed  for  the  caravanserai  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake  Maadie,  de¬ 
termined  to  visit  Rosetta.  As  there  was  not  sufficient  depth  of 
w  ater  in  the  lake,  we  steered  along  the  coast,  and  landed  at  the 

*  One  of  the  privates  received  a  wound  from  a  scorpion,  and  lost  the  upper  joiat  o£ 
Ills  fore'-finger  before  it  could  be  healed. 
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village  of  ITtko,  to  the  west  of  an  old  castle  upon  the  shore.—-; 
The  surf  ran  very  high,  and  is  here  generally  dangerous.  We 
found  the  sand  covered  with  human  sculls  and  other  bones, 
•Which  the  sea  and  the  sun  had  whitened  ;  the  jackals  having 
previously  stripped  them  of  every  particle  of  flesh.  These  were 
described  to  us  as  the  remains  of  those  Turks  who  fell  in  the 
dreadful  slaughter,  when  Buonaparte  drove  a  whole  army  iuto 
the  sea.* 

We  had  to  cross  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  pathless  African 
desert, f  in  our  way  to  Uikd.  The  distance,  however,  did  not 
exceed  three  miles.  High  mounds  of  sand,  shifting  with  every 
change  of  wind,  surrounded  us  on  all  sides,  and  concealed  the 
view  of  other  objects.  Yet  even  here  were  found  a  few  rare 
plants,  and  some  of  these  we  collected;  but  the  beat  was  ex¬ 
tremely  oppressive.  We  also  observed  in  this  desert  an  inte¬ 
resting  proof  of  the  struggle  maintained  by  man  against  the  for¬ 
bidding  nature  of  the  soil.  Here  and  there  appeared  plantations 
of  pumpkins,  and  a  few  jars  and  cylinders  of  terra  cotta  con¬ 
taining  young  palm  trees:  these  were  placed  in  holes  deep  in 
the  sand ;  a  hollow  space  surrounding  each  plant,  to  collect  the 
copious  dew  falling  every  night.  The  vegetation  of  Egypt, 
even  the  redundant  produce  of  the  Delta,  is  not  owing  solely  to 
partial  inundation  from  the  Nile,  or  artificial  irrigation.  When 
we  hear  that  rain  is  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  the  land  is  on  that  account  destitute  of  water.  From 
all  the  observations  we  could  collect  during  our  subsequent 
residence,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  any  other  country  has  so 
regular  a  supply  ©f  moisture  from  above.  Even  the  sands  of 
the  desert  partake  largely  of  w  the  dew  of  heaven,”  and,  in  a 
certain  degree,  of  u  the  fatness  of  the  earth.”  Hence  it  is  that 
we  meet  with  such  frequent  allusion  to  the  copious  dew  distilled 
upon  oriental  territories  in  the  sacred  writings.  Brotherly  love 
is  compared  by  David|  to  “  the  dew  of  Hermon.”  The  goodness* 
of  Judah  is  described  as  the  dew.§  “  The  remnant  of  Jacob  shall 
be,”  it  is  said, ||  “  in  the  midst  of  many  people,  as  a  dew  from  the 
]Lord.”And  the  blessings  promised  by  the  son  of  Becri,**  are  to 
a  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel.”  In  all  this  sandy  district,  palm  trees 
are  very  abundant,  and  their  presence  is  a  neverdailing  indica¬ 
tion  of  water  below  the  surface  :  wheresoever  they  are  found,  a 

*  See  note,  page  163. 

f  This  is  a  part  of  the  desert  describe:*!  by  Savary.  Letters  on  Egypt ,  vol.  1.  p.  4v 
eg.  2.  Land.  1 787. 

I  fs.  3.,”"  '  f  Hcs.  Vi;  4,  |j  Micah.  V.  7,  Hos.  x-hvS* 
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brackish  and  muddy  poo!  may  speedily  be  formed,  by  digging 
a  well  near  their  roots.  The  natives  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  care  of  them ;  tying  up  their  blossoms  with  bands  formed  of 
the  foliage,  to  prevent  their  being  torn  off,  and  scattered  by  the 
winds.  Our  soldiers  were  at  first  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  caused  by  cutting  down  these  trees,  each  of  which 
proves  as  a  little  patrimony  to  the  native  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  its  owner.  We  had  ventured  into  these  wilds 
without  guides ^  and  were  therefore  glad  to  perceive,  as  we 
advanced,  the  traces  of  dromedaries’  feet  upon  the  sand,  cross¬ 
ing  the  line  we  pursued.  Follow  ing  the  track  marked  out  by 
these  animals,  we  presently  arrived  at  the  wretched  solitary 
village  of  Utko,  near  the  muddy  shore  of  the  lake  Maadie* 
Here  we  procured  asses  for  all  our  party,  and,  setting  out  for 
Rosetta,  began  to  recross  the  desert,  appearing  like  an  ocean 
of  sand,  but  flatter  and  firmer,  as  to  its  surface,  than  before. 
The  Arabs,  uttering  their  harsh  guttural  language,  ran  chat- 
Bering  by  the  side  ©f  our  asses  ;  until  some  of  them  calling  out 

Raschid.!”  we  perceived  its  domes  and  turrets,  apparently 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  an  immense  lake  or  sea,  that  covered 
all  the  intervening  space  between  us  and  the  city.  ISTot  having 
in  my  own  mind,  at  the  time,  any  doubt  as  to  the  certainty  of 
its  being  water,  and  seeing  the  tall  minarets  and  buildings  of 
Rosetta,  with  all  its  groves  of  dates  and  sycamores  as  perfectly 
reflected  by  it  ashy  a  mirror,  insomuch  that  even  the  minutest 
detail  of  the  architecture  and  of  the  trees  might  have  been 
thence  delineated,  I  applied  to  the  Arabs  to  be  informed  in 
what  manner  we  were  to  pass  t lie  water.  Our  interpreter,  al¬ 
though  a  Greek,  and  therefore  likely  to  have  been  informed  of 
such  a  phenomenon,  was  as  fully  convinced  as  any  of  us  that 
we  Avere  drawing  near  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  became  indig¬ 
nant  when  the  Arabs  maintained  that  within  an  hour  we  should 
reach  Rosetta  by  crossing  the  sands  in  the  direct  line  we  then 
pursued,  and  that  there  was  no  water.  “  What,”  said  he,  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  his  impatience,  “  do  you  suppose  me  an  ideot,  to  be 
persuaded  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  my  senses  ?”  The  Arabs, 
smiling,  soon  pacified  him,  and  completely  astonished  the  whole 
party,  by  desiring  us  to  look  back  at  the  desert  we  bad  alrea¬ 
dy  passed,  where  we  beheld  a  precisely  similar  appearance. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  mirage ,#  a  prodigy  to  which  every  one  of 

*  An  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  called  mirage  by  the  French,  was  published 
at  Cairo, in  the  “  Decade  Egypticniie vol.  1.  p.  39.  by  Monge.  It  is  too  long  for  in¬ 
sertion  here ;  hut  the  author  thus  previously  describes  the  illusion : 

M.Le  soir  et  le  matin,  l’aspect  du  terrain  est  tel  qu’il  doit  etre  ;  etentre  vous  etles 
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■iis  v,  ere  then  strangers,  although  it  afterward  became  more  fa- 
miliar^  Yet  upon  no  future  occasion  did  we  ever  behold  this 
extraordinary  illusion  so  marvellously  displayed.  The  view 
of  it  afforded  us  ideas  of  the  horrible  despondency  to  which 
travellers  must  sometimes  be  exposed,  who,  iu  traversing  the 
interminable  desert,  destitute  of  water,  and  perishing  with  thirst, 
have  sometimes  this  deceitful  prospect  before  their  eyes. 

Before  we  arrived  at  Rosetta,  seeing  a  flag  displayed  upon 
the  tower  of  Abu-mandiir,  to  the  right  of  our  route,  we  suppo¬ 
sed  a  part  of  our  troops  might  be  there  stationed,  and  therefore 
climbed  that  mountain  of  sand,  to  visit  them.  Here  we  were 
unexpectedly  greeted  with  an  astonishing  view  of  the  Nile,  the 
Delta,  and  the  numerous  groves  in  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Ro¬ 
setta:  it  is  the  same  so  wretchedly  pictured  in  Sonnini’s  tra¬ 
vels,  and  of  which  no  idea  can  be  formed  from  his  engraved 
representation.  The  scene  is  beyond  description.  The,  sud¬ 
den  contrast  it  offers,  opposed  to  the  desert  we  had  traversed, 
the  display  of  riches  and  abundance  poured  ford)  by  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  this  African  paradise,  with  all  the  local  circumstances 
of  reflection  excited  by  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  Nile,  and 
of  the  plains  of  Egypt,  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sights  in  the  world.  Among  the  distant  objects,  we  beheld  the 
English  camp,  stationed  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  upon 
its  western  side;  and  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  fortress  of 
Rachmanie.  Tire  beautiful  boats  peculiar  to  the  Nile,  with 
their  large  wide-spreading  sails,  were  passing  up  and  down  the 
river.  Unable  to  quit  the  spot,  we  dismissed  our  guides,  and 
remained  some  time  contemplating  the  delightful  picture.  Af¬ 
terward,  descending  on  foot,  close  by  the  superb  mosque  of 
Abu  rnaiidur,  we  continued  our  walk  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  through  gardens  richer  than  imagination  can  pourtray, 
beneath  the  shade  of  enormous  overhanging  branches  of  syca¬ 
more  and  fig  trees,  amidst  bowers  of  roses,  and  through  groves 
of  date,  citron,  lime,  and  banana  trees,  to  Rosetta.  As  we  en¬ 
tered  the  town,  Arabs,  in  long  blue  dresses,  welcomed  our  com- 

derniers  villages  qui  s’orfrent  3.  votre  vue,  vous  n’appercevez  que  la  .terre  :  mais  des 
que  la  surface  du  sol  est  suffisamment  echauffee  par  la  presence  du  soleil,  et  jusqid  a 
ce  que,  vers  le  soir,  elle  commence  a  se  refroidir,  le  terrain  ne  parait  plus  avoir  le 
meme  extension,  et  il  parait  termini  a  une  lieue  environ  par  une  inondation  generate. 
Les  villages  qui  sont  places  au  dela  de  cette  distance  paraissent  comme  des  iles 
situees  au  milieu  d’un  grand  Lac,  et  dont  onserait  separ6  par  uue  etendue  d’eau  plus 
ou  moins  considerable.  Sous  chacun  des  villages  on  voit  son  image  renversee,  telle 
ou’on  la  verrait  eflectivement  s’il  y  avait  en  avant  une  surface  d’eau  reftechissante.’* 
To  this  Monge  adds,  that  the  large  masses  only  are  distinctly  reflected;  but  when 
the  mirage  is  very  perfect,  the  most  minute  detail,  whether  of  trees  or  buildings,  may 
be  plainly  perceived,  trembling,  as  when  the  inverted  images  of  objects  appear  i© 
water,  the  surface  whereof  is  agitated  by  wind. 
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ing,  placing  their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  saying,  “  Salaam , 
Alla !  Bon  Ingles es!”  while  from  the  camp,  English  officers, 
on  horses,  camels,  or  on  foot,  and  boats,  filled  with  troops,  up¬ 
on  the  water,  gave  to  the  place  a  character  of  gayety  never, 
perhaps,  possessed  by  it  in  any  former  age.  All  authors  mention 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  complaining  only  of  the  monotony  and 
dulness  of  the  city.  At  the  time  we  saw  it,  no  such  complaint 
was  applicable ;  for,  with  unrivalled  natural  beauty,  Rosetta 
then  exhibi  ted  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  varied  pictures  of 
human  life  it  is  possible  to  behold.  From  the  (different  people 
by  whom  it  was  thronged,  its  streets  resembled  an  immense 
masquerade.  There  was  hardly  a  nation  in  the  Mediterranean 
but  might  have  been  then  said  to  have  had  its  representative 
in  Rosetta ;  and  the  motley  appearance  thus  caused  was  fur¬ 
ther  diversified  by  the  addition  of  English  ladies  from  the  fleet 
and  army,  who,  in  long  white  dresses,  were  riding  about  upon 
the  asses  of  the  country. 

Upon  our  arrival,  we  went  to  the  quarters  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  He  was  then  with  our  army,  in  the  camp  near 
Rachmanie;  but  we  were  conducted  to  a  house  he  had  kindly 
prepared  for  our  reception,  “  that  the  turbulence  of  war  might 
not,”  as  he  was  pleased  to  express  it,  “  interfere  with  the  arts 
of  peace.”  This  dwelling  was  the  most  delightful  of  any  in 
Rosetta.  Placed  in  a  prominent  situation  upon  the  quay,  it 
commanded  a  view  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  Delta,  in  every  di¬ 
rection.*  We  had  therefore  only  to  return  to  the  fleet  for  a 
few  articles  of  convenience,  and  for  our  books,  and  here  to  fix 
our  residence. 

*  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  afterward  viewingthis  prospect  from  our  terrace,  said,  “  We 
have  often  abused  Savary  for  his  extravagance  and  amplification  5  but  the  view  here 
caay  at  least  reconcile  us  to  his  account  of  Rosetta.” 
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CHAP.  X. 

FROM  ROSETTA  TJX  EGYPT,  TO  LARNECA 
IN  CYPRUS. 

Return  to  the  Fleet — Nelson’s  Island— -Antiquities — Rosetta — 
Trilinguar  Inscription — Scaraboeus  Pilularius — Curious  Edi¬ 
fice  in  Rosetta  of  the  Gothic  form — Voyage  to  Cyprus— 
Appearance  of  the  Island — Salines — Hot  Winds — Larneca — - 
Insalubrity  of  the  Island— Produce  of  the  Land — Wine  of 
Cyprus — Wretched  Condition  of  the  Country — Phoenician 
Idols— Nature  of  the  Cyprian  Venus — Ancient  Gems — Sig¬ 
net  Rings — Origin  of  the  Camachuia — Theban  Stone- 
Paintings  commemorated  upon  Gems — Notice  of  a  Picture 
by  Zeuxis  from  an  ancient  Greek  Manuscript — Substances 
used  for  the  Signets  of  Cyprus — their  most  ancient  form ; 

Upon  the  first  of  May,  we  returned  to  the  fleet  for  our  bag¬ 
gage,  and  took  this  opportunity  to  examine  the  Isle  of  Bekier , 
(or  Aboukir,)  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  “  Nelson’s  Island We 
procured  here  about  half  a  bushel  of  the  bulbs  of  a  very  superb 
species  of  lily,  with  which  the  whole  island  was  covered. 
Heaps  of  human  bodies,  cast  up  after  “  the  action  of  the  Nile,’5 
as  it  has  been  rather  improperly  termed, #  and  not  having  been 
exposed  to  the  devouring  jackals,  still  presented  upon  the  shore 
a  revolting  spectacle.  Captain  Clarke,  who  was  with  us,  em¬ 
ployed  the  crew  of  his  cutter  in  burying  their  remains;  and 
we  were  proud  to  aid  their  pious  labour.  Small  as  this  island 
Is,  it  yet  contains  some  very  remarkable  antiquities.  We  ob¬ 
served  the  paved  floors  of  buildings,  with  part  of  their  super¬ 
structure,  and  some  arched  chambers  lined  with  stucco,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  from  the  island  toward  Aboukir.  Other  remains  might 
also  be  observed  under  water  ;  a  convincing  proof  of  the  chan¬ 
ges  to  which  the  coast  has  been  liable,  from  the  encroachment 
of  the  sea.  A  very  singular  subterranean  passage,  now  open  at 
its  northern  extremity,  leads  to  some  apartments  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  which  have  an  aperture  above  them,  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  higher  pm  of  the  island  :  no  conjecture  can 

#  Even  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  is  at  such  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
east  of  Aboukir  Bay,  which  was  the  real  scene  of  action,  that  to  call  it  the  action  of 
the  Nile  is  not  less  absurd  than  to  name  .the1  battle  oi  Trafalgar  the  action  of  Taa- 
:£lers. 
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foe  formed  whither  this  passage  extended  elsewhere,  as  it  has 
foeen  opened  by  the  sea  toward  the  bay.  Pliny,  speaking  of 
Canopus,  says  it  was  an  island ;  on  which  account  these  ruins 
may  have  belonged  to  that  city.  Sonnini  has  described  other 
remains  upon  the  opposite  coast ;  and  these  seem  to  owe  their 
origin  to  Canopus.  If,  therefore,  Pliny’s  statement  be  incor¬ 
rect,  and  the  island  once  formed  a  part  of  the  continent,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  maintain,  the  ruins  here,  and  those 
mentioned  by  Sonnini, may  altogether  have  resulted  from  the 
destruction  of  the  same  place,  now  lying  buried  beneath  the 
waves,  a  memorable  instance  of  the  fate  attending  cities  dis¬ 
tinguished  only  by  their  vices.  We  found  here  a  few  other 
curious  plants,  and  observed  in  great  abidance,  among  the 
sand,  those  small  and  beautiful  shells  worn  by  Maltese  sailors 
in  their  ears. 

We  were  detained  with  the  fleet  until  the  ninth.  Upon  the 
morning  of  that  day,  the  BraakePs  cutter  being  ordered  to  Ro¬ 
setta,  we  again  set  out  for  that  place  ;  sailing  in  company  with 
the  Dorothea  frigate,  until  she  came  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  The  surf  of  the  bar  being  low,  w  e  w  ere  able  to  pass 
over  it,  and  therefore  entered  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  river. 
Of  the  seven  mouths  this  river  formerly  possessed,  only  two 
now  remain  ;  those  of  Bamiata  and  Rosetta.  Soon  after  pass¬ 
ing  the  bar  in  the  embouchure  of  the  Rosetta  branch,  an  island 
divides  the  stream  into  two  broad  channels  ;  and  just  beyond 
the  point  -where  these  again  unite,  upon  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  Rosetta  is  situated  ;  appearing  equally  beautiful,  whe¬ 
ther  approached  by  •■land  or  by,  water.  The  small  island  I 
have. mentioned  is  covered  with  clover  and  date  trees,  arid 
■was  then  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  French  and  Maltese 
prisoners,  taken  at  Bamiata,  and  -other  places  upon  the  Nile 
toward  Cairo, 

We  remained  at  Rosetta  until  the  twentieth,  visiting,  occa» 
si  on  ally,  the  Delta,  and  environs  of  the  town.  Concerning  this 
place,  the' account  already  published  by  Sonnini  is  so  faithful, 
that  to  attempt  another  would  be  introducing  a  superfluous 
repetition.  Chameleons  are  very  common  in  the  gardens,  and 
upon  the  island  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  w  here  we  procured 
two,  that  lived  with  us  until  we  finally  left  Egypt.  These 
were  large,  and  of  a  most  vivid  green  colour  w hen  first  taken. 
Afterward,  their  ordinary  appearance  was  that  of  a  common 
lizard  ;  and  we  found,  as  they  became  unhealthy,  that  their 
powrer  of  changing  colour  diminished.  Indeed,  this  effect  is 
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seldom  rapid  or  instantaneous.  It  seems  always  the  result  of 
sudden  apprehension  or  surprise,  when  the  poor  defenceless 
animal,  having  no  means  of  resistance,  gradually  assumes  the 
colour  of  some  substance  over  which  it  passes,  being  thus  pro¬ 
vided  by  nature  with  the  means  of  concealment.  Frogs  and 
toads  appear  to  possess  this  property  in  a  certain  degree,  al¬ 
though,  it  may  have  escaped  the  observation  of  naturalists. 
After  these  reptiles  have  remained  a  certain  time  upon  a  re¬ 
cently  turned  border  of  earth,  their  colour  so  much  resembles 
that  of  the  soil,  that  they  are  not  easily  perceived ;  and  some¬ 
times  among  grass,  when  alarmed  by  the  sudden  approach  of 
any  other  animal,  they  assume  a  greenish  hue.  The  incio- 
sures  for  gardens  ne*r  Rosetta  are  formed  by  hedges  made  of 
palm  branches,  or  of  the  cactus  ficus  indica ,  prickly  pear. 
We  had  often  the  pleasure  of  collecting  its  fine  yellow  blos¬ 
soms  :  these  are  faithfully  represented  by  an  engraving  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  account  of  Lord  Macartney’s  voyage  to  China. 
Apricots  of  a  small  size,  the  produce  of  standard  trees,  together 
with  the  fruit  of  the  banana,'*  sugar  canes,  pumpkins,  lettuces, 
and  cucumbers,  are  common  in  the  markets  of  Rosetta,  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

In  viewing  Egypt,  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than 
the  scarcity  of  those  antiquities  which  appear  so  common  in  all 
the  museums  of  Europe.  From  Rosetta,  the  French  had  remov¬ 
ed  almost  every  thing  of  this  description  ;  but  their  acquisi¬ 
tions  were  by  no  means  so  remarkable  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  We  found  only  some  granite  columns  remaining  :  these. 
Indeed,  w7ere  frequent  in  the  streets  of  the  place,  and  they  were 
the  only  antiquities  of  the  city.  The  famous  trilingular  in¬ 
scription,  preserved  upon  a  mass  of  syenite,  commonly  called 
the  Rosetta  stone ,  afterward  a  subject  of  contention  between 
General  Meiiou  and  our  commander  in  chief,  during  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Alexandria,  was  not  founds  in  Rosetta.  Its  discovery 
w  as  first  officially  announced  by  an  article  in  the  “  Courier 
d'Egypte”  or  Cairo  Gazette  :f  it  is  there  described  as  the 
result  of  an  excavation  made  in  digging  for  the  fortifications 
of  Fort  Julien,  situated  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile,  between  that  city  and  the  embouchure  of 
the  river,  at  three  thousand  toises ,  or  fathoms,  distance  from  (he 
latter.;);  The  peculiar  form  of  countenance  discernible  upon 

-k  Musa  sapientvm. 

|  Dated  “  B.osette ,  le  2  Fructidor,  Anl 

%  The  following  is  the  bulletin  of  the  event;  remarkable  for  the  ignorance  betrayed 
bj  the  French  savans  employed' by  Menou  in  translating  the  Greek  inscription  upon 
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the  statues  of  Isis  may  yet  be  recognized  in  the  features  of  the 
Egyptian  women,  and  particularly  in  those  of  Rosetta,  when 
they  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside  their  veils.  Upon  the 
sands  around  the  city  may  be  seen  the  scarahcens  pilularius , 
or  rolling  beetle,  as  sculptured  upon  the  obelisks  and  other 
antiquities  of  the  country,  moving  before  it  a  ball  of  dung, 
wherein  it  deposits  an  egg.  Uhe  natural  history  of  this  little 
insect  exhibits,  in  a  surprising  manner,  the  force  of  that  incom¬ 
prehensible  emanation  of  the  mundane  soul,  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  instinct.  With  the  ancients  it  was  a  type  of  the 
sun.  We  often  find  it  figured  among  the  characters  used  in 
hieroglyphic  writing.  As  it  makes  its  physical  appearance  in 
that  season  of  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  it  may  have  been  so  represented  as  a  symbol,,  general¬ 
ly,  of  the  spring,  of  fecundity ,  or  of  the  Egyptian  month  anteri¬ 
or  to  the  rising  of  the  water.*  An  argument  for  the  second" hy- 

the  stone.  By  this  also  it  appears,  that  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Bouchard  made  the 
discovery. 

“  Parmi  les  travaux  fortifications  que  le  Citoyen  d’Hautpoul,  chef  de  bataillon  du 
rg6nie,  a  fait  faire  a  1’ancien  Fort  du  Raschid,  nomme  aujourd’hui  Fort  J alien,  situe 
sur  la  rive  gauche  du  N  it,  a  trois  mi  lie  toisesfilu  Bogha^de  la  branche  de  Rosette,  il  a 
etc  trouve,  dans  des  fouilles,  une  pierre  d’un  tres  beau  granit  ncir,  d’un  grain  tres  fin, 
tres  dure  au  marteau.  Les  dimensions  sont  de  36  polices  de  hauteur,  de  28  pouces  de 
largeur,et  de  9  a  10  pouces  d’epaisseur.  tine  seule  face  bienpolie  offre  trois  inscrip¬ 
tions  distinetes  etseparees  en  trois  bandes  paralleles.  La  premiere  etsuperieure  est 
ecrite  en  caractdres Jiuroglyphiques :  on  y  trouve  quatorze  lignes  de  caracteres,  iriais 
dont  une  partie  est  perdue  par  une  cassure  de la  pierre.  La  seconds  et  intermediate 
est  en  caracteres  que  1’on  droit  etre  Syriaque\  on  y  compte  trente  deux  lignes.  La- 
troisieme  et  la  derniere  est  ecrite  en  Grec on  y  compte  cinquante  qua.tr e  lignes  de 
carecteres  tres  fins,  tres  bien  sculptes,  et  qui  com.me  ceux  des  deux  autres  inscrip¬ 
tions  siipdrieures,  sent  tres  bien  conserves. 

“  Le  General  Menou  a  fait  faire  traduire  en  partie  l’incription  Greque.  Elle  porte 
en  substance  que  Ptolemy  Pkilopater  fit  rouvrir  tons  les  canaux  de,  VEgypte ,  et  que  ce 
prince  employ  a  a  ces  immens'es  travaux  tin  hombre  tr&s  considerable  d'ouvriers,  des  sommes. 
irnmenses  et  liuit  anuees  de  ion  regne.  Cette  pierre  ofFre  un  grand  interet  pour  1’etude 
des  caracteres  hieroglyptiiques  ;  peut  etre  meme  en  donnera-t-elle  enfin  la  clef. 

“  La  Citoyen  Bouchard,  officier  du  corps  de  genie,  qui  sous  les  ordres  du  Citoyen 
d’Hautpoul,  condui suit  les  travayx  du  Fortdu  Raschid ,  a  bien  voulu  se  charger  de  faire 
transporter  cette  pierre  au  Kai're.  Elle  est  maintenant  a  Boulag.”  Courier  de 
VEgypte,  Mb.  37.  p.  3.  Au  Xairc,  de  V Imprimcrie  JSationale. 

*  There  are  other  reasons  for  believing  it  the  sign  of  an  epocha,  or  date  ;  and  among 
these  may  be  particularly  stated  the  manner, of  its  occasional  introduction  in  the  apices 
of  Egyptian  obelisks,  beginning  their  inscriptions  according  to  the  style  of  the  translat¬ 
ed  legend  upon  the  Rosetta  stone.  With  such  evidence,  ,we  have,  perhaps,  something 
beyond  mere  conjecture  for  its  illustration.  We  there  find  the  promulgation  and 
commemoration  of  a  decree,  inscribed  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  opening  with  a 
date  :  **  On  the  y  k  day  of  the  month  Xandicus ,  and  the  18 ih  of  tjie  Egyptian  M&cheirA 
There  seems  to  be  as  little  reason  for  doubting  that  the  characters  upon  Egyptian 
©belisks  were  used  to  register  transactions,  according  to  annals  preserved  by  the 
priests  of  the  country  ,  ai  that  the  pillar  of  Forres  in  Scotland,  similarly  inscribed, 
and  other  more  ancient  Gaelic  monuments,  were  erected  to  record  public  events. 
Yet  the  learned  Kircher,  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  explains  this  symbol  in  a 
more  abstract  manner  ;  and  to  his  illustration,  tlie  natural  history  of  the  insect  offers 
■very  remarkable  support.  He  considers  it  as  a  type  of  the  Ahirna  Mundi ,  or  Giver  of 
Light.  Inasmuch  as  every  sign  used  in  the  writings  of  the  priests  had  a  mystical  as 
■well  as  a  literal  signification,  this  may  be  true  concerning  its  sacred  and  original  im¬ 
port.  The  figure  of  Aries ,  used  to  denote  the  month  of  March,  had  also,  among  the 
ancients,  its  mythological  signification.  The  image  of  the  scarabaus  was  worn  as  ary 
amulet  both  by  Egyptians  and  by  Greeks;  and  so  was  the  head  the  ram.  “  Scarab&i 
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pothesis  may  be  urged,  in  the  fa&t  that  the  women  of  the  country 
cat  those  beetles,  in  order  to  become  prolific.* 

A  building  of  considerable,  although  unknown,  antiquity* 
still  exists  in  Rosetta;  which  seems  to  afford  proof  that  the 
pointed  Gothic  arch  owes  its  origin'  to  the  appearance  pre¬ 
sented  by  contiguous  palm  trees.  The  roof  is  entirely  of  'stone, 
and  consists  of  curvatures  supported  by  props,  representing 
the  trunks  of  palm  trees,  placed  in  the  sides  and  comers  of  the 
structure*  Their  branches,  crossing  each  other  upward,  form 
intersections  corresponding  in  shape  with  the  pointed  arches  of 
our  cathedrals. 

We  had  not  remained  a  fortnight  in  Rosetta,  when  our  plao 
of  residence  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  invitation  from 
Captain  Russell,  of  the  Ceres  frigate,  to  accompany  him  to 
Cyprus;  his  ship  having  been  ordered  to  that  island  for  water. 
We  accepted  his  kind  offer,  and,  returning  to  the  Braakel  on 
the  twentieth  of  May,  set  sail  in  the  Ceres  on  the  twenty- 
ninth,  steering  first  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Nile ;  Captain 
Russel  being  commissioned  to  send  to  Rosetta  some  chests  of 
dollars,  to  purchase  supplies  for  the  fleet.  We  lay  all  that 
night  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  after  taking  the  latitude  of  its 
embouchure  at  noon.  Our  own  latitude  we  found  to  be  31 Q 
25*;  and  our  distance  from  the  mouth  being  two  miles  at  the 
time  of  the  observation,  makes  the  junction  of  the  Nile  with 
the  Mediterranean  precisely  31°  27\  Our  voyage  was  at¬ 
tended  by  no  circumstance  worth  notice.  In  the  examination 
of  the  ship’s  log-book,  we  found  only  a  repetition  of  the  same 
statement,  of  favourable  breezes  and  fair  weather.  In  the 
Archipelago  and  Mediterranean,  during  the  summer  season, 
mariners  may  sleep.  Their  vessels  glide  over  a  scarcely  ruf¬ 
fled  surface,  with  almost  imperceptible  motion.  But  in  other 
months,  no  part  of  the  main  ocean  is  more  agitated  by  winds, 

figura  circulo  insignita  .  .  .  .  nihil  aliud  indicat,  quatn  Solem  supra-rmindanum.” 
.Kir cher.  (Edip.  -.JBgypt.  tcm.  iii.  p,  320  Rom.  1654.  “  Anima  IVIundi,  give  Spiritus' 
Universi,  ex  Scarabago  constat.”  Ibid.  p.  147. 

#  This  eurious  remnant  of  an  ancient  superstition  is  also  not  without  its  illustration 
in  Kircher  :  “  Acecdit  quod  idem  Scar cibatus  signifleatione  ad  mores  translate  idem ,  tests 
Horo,  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  quod  patrem  el  mascidara  virtutem  nottl GSdip.  JEgypt.  tom.  jii. 
cap.  4.  p.  179.  The  subject  admits  of  further  illustration,  by  reference  to  Plutarch. 
According  to  him,  soldiers  were  the  image  of  the  beetle  upon  their  signets;  and  this 
perhaps  may  account  not  only  for  the  number  of  them  found,  but  also  for  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  the  workmanship  “  Of  a  like  nature,”  says  he  “  is  the  beetle ,  which  w*e  see 
engraven  upon  the  signets  of  the  soldiers  ;  for  there  are  no  females  of  this  species,  but 
all  males,  who  propagate  their  kind  by  casting  their  seed  into  those  round  balls  of 
dung,  which  they  form  on  purpose ;  providing  thereby,  not  only  a  proper  nidus  for 
the  reception  of  their  young,  but  nburishoieat  likewise  for  them  as  soon  as  they  z-'t 
feer/),”  Flat  arch,  de  I  side  ei  Osir:  cap.  10. 
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©r  exhibits,  during  calms,  a  more  tremendous  swell.  It  is  in* 
deed  singular,  that  even  fresh  gales  in  the  Mediterranean, 
throughout  May  and  June,  cause  no  turbulent  waves.  Inst 
subsequent  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  on  board  the  Romu¬ 
lus  frigate,  we  took  in  the  royals,  and  carried  reefs  in  the 
topsail,  fore  and  aft,  and  also  in  the  mizeo,  playing  all  the 
while  at  chess  in  the  cabin,  as  if  we  were  sailing  on  the  Thames. 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  June  the  third,  we 
made  land,  northeast  and  by  east.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  give  * 
the  first  intelligence  of  its  appearance,  being  aloft,  upon  the 
look-out,  in  the  phuttock  shrouds.  Cape  Blanco,  anciently 
Curias  Promontory,  then  hove  in  view,  (to  use  the  language  of 
seamen,)  and  soon  after  the  whole  island  was  seen  indistinctly^ 
looming  amidst  thick  fogs.  It  appeared  very  high  and  moun¬ 
tainous.  We  had  such  light  breezes  and  frequent  calms,  that 
■we  did  not  reach  Salines  bay  until  three  o’clock,  p.  m.  on 
Saturday  the  sixth  of  June.  We  had  coasted  the  whole 
island,  from  its  western  extremity,  and  so  near  to  the  shore*, 
that  we  had  a  distinct  survey  of  the  features  of  the  country®. 
We  saw  the  fortress  and  town  of  Baffa,  anciently  Paphos, 
backed  by  high  mountains.  The  coast  toward  the  west  much 
resembles  the  southern  part  of  the  Crimea;  the  villages  and 
cultivated  places  being  near  the  shore,  and  all  behind  craggy 
and  mountainous.  From  Baffa  to  Limasol,  near  the  spot 
where  the  ancient  city  of  Amalhus  stood,  the  coast  appears 
very  fertile,  and  more  so  than  any  part  of  the  island  that  we 
afterward  visited.  Toward  the  south  western  district  the 
country  is  well  covered  with  forest  trees,  and  particularly  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baffa.  Limasol  produces  the  finest  musca¬ 
dine  wine  of  Cyprus;  some  of  this  pours  like  oil,  and  may  be 
kept  to  a  great  age.  The  wine  called  Commanderia  is,  how¬ 
ever,  held  principally  in  esteem  among  the  natives. 

As  we  sailed  into  Salines  bay,  anciently  that  of  Citium ,  now 
called  <aa /*«,.  from  a  cluster  of  salt  lakes  near  the  sea,  the 
town  of  Salines  appeared  covered  with  that  white  fog,  so 
much  dreaded ,  and  so  well  known  in  Italy,  by  the  name,  of 
malaria .  The  mountains  behind  the  place  were  partially 
concealed  by  this  unwholesome  vapour.  It  rose  from  the 
shore  and  buildings  like  smoke.  Whenever  this  appearance  m 
presented,  the  heat  upon  the  island  is  excessive.  Few  of  the 
natives  venture  out  of  their  houses  during  mid-day  ;  and  all 
journeys,  even  those  of  caravans,  are  performed  in  the  night ; 
the  dews  are  then  neither  ab.undani.nor  dangerous;  la  this  m* 
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spect  Cyprus  differs  entirely  ■  Egypt.  and  from  all  the 
neighbouring'-  shores.  Its  ports  are  more  sultry  than  any  other 
io.  the  Levant,  Salines,  a  ad  the  towns  situated  on  the  eastern 
and  north  eastern  'coasts  of  the  -island,  .-.are  subject  io  such 
dangerous  temperature,  that,  in  the*  xtionths  of  June  and  July, 
persons  fall  victims  to  the  afflicting  malady  called  a  sun  stroke, 
or  coup  de  soleil ,  if  they  v  enture  out  at  noon  without  the  pre¬ 
caution- of  carrying  an  umbrella.  The  inhabitants,  especially 
’of  the  lower  order,  wrap  their  heads  as  if  exposed  to  the  rigour 
of  a  severe  winter ;  being  always  covered'  with  a  turban,  over 
which,  io  their  journeys,  they  place  a  thick  shawl,  many  times 
folded.  The  great  heat  experienced  upon  the  eastern  coasts 
of  Cyprus  is  owing  to  two  causes:  to  the  situation  of  the 
island  w  ith  respect  to  the  Syrian,  Arabian,  and  Lybian  deserts  ; 
and  to  its  mountainous  nature,  preventing  the  cooler  winds, 
the  west  and  northwest,  from  the  low  shores  to  the  east  and 
northeast. 

We  had  scarce  entered  the  bay,  when  we  observed,  to 
the  northeast,  a  lurid  haze,  as  if  the  atmosphere  was  on  fire; 
and  suddenly,  from  that  quarter,  a  hurricane  took  us,  that  laid 
the  Ceres  upon  her  beam  ends.  At  the  time  of  this  squall  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  blast.  We  found 
it  so  scorching  that  the  skin  instantly  peeled  hom  our  lips ;  a 
tendency  to  sneeze  was  excited,  accompanied  with  great  pain 
in  the  eyes,  and  chapping  of  the  hands  and  face.  The  metal¬ 
lic  scale  of  the  thermometer,  suspended  in  a  port  hole  to  wind¬ 
ward,  was  kepi  in  a  horizontal  position  by  the  violence  of  the 
gale;  arid  the  mercury,  exposed  to  its  full  current,  rose  six  de¬ 
grees -of  Fahrenheit  in  two  minutes,  from  eighty  to  eighty  six;  a 
singular  consequence  of  northeast  wind  to  Englishmen,  accustom¬ 
ed  to  consider  this  as  the  coldest  to  which  their  island  is  'exposed; 
All  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  from  Salines  to  Famagosta ,  ancientry 
Sal  amis,  is  liable  to  hot  winds,  from  almost  every  point  of  the 
compass ;  from  the  northeast ;  from  the  east ;  from  the  south¬ 
east ;  from  the  south  ;  and  southwest.  The  northeast  coming 
from  the  parched  deserts  of  Curdistan;  the  east  frem  the 
sands  of  Palmyra ;  the  southeast  from  the  great  desert  of 
Arabia;  and  the  south  and  southwest  from  Egypt  and  Ljbia. 
From  the  west,  northwest,  and  north,  the  inhabitants  are  shut 
by  high  mountains,  lying  open  to  the  beams  of  a  scorching  sun, 
reflecting  from  a  soil  so  white,  that  the  glare  is  often  sufficient 
to  cause  temporary  blindness,  without  even  the  prospect  of  a 
single  tree,  beneath  which  one  might  hope  for  shade.  In  the 
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middle  of  the  day,  few  animals  are  seen  in  motion,  except  the 
lizard,  seeming  to  sport  with  greatest  pleasure  where  the  sun  is 
most  powerful,  and  a  species  of  long  black  serpents,  abounding 
in  Cyprus:  one  of  these  we  killed,  four  feet  three  inches  in 
length.  Sometimes,  also,  a  train  of  camels  may  be  noticed, 
grazing  among  dusty  thistles  and  bitter  herbs,  while  their 
drivers  seek  shelter  from  the  burning  noon. 

We  found  at  anchor,  in  this  bay,  the  Iphigenia,  Captain 
Stackpole,  from  the  fleet,  with  several  transport  ships,  waiting 
for  supplies  of  cattle  and  water.  On  the  following  morning, 
June  the  seventh,  about  ten  o’clock,  we  landed,  and  carried 
our  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  different  consuls  residing 
at  Larneca,  about  a  mile  from  Salines,  toward  the  north.  Here 
the  principal  families  reside,  although  almost  all  commercial 
transactions  are  carried  on  at  Salines.  We  dined  in  Larneca, 
with  our  own  consul:  collecting,  during  our  walk  to  and  from 
his  house,  beneath  the  shelter  of  umbrellas,  the  few  plants  that 
occurred  in  our  way.  In  our  subsequent  visits,  we  soon  found 
that  the  mal  aria  we  had  witnessed  from  the  deck  of  the  Ceres, 
veiling  all  the  harbour  with  its  fearful  mist,  could  not  be  ap» 
pro  ached  with  impunity.  Our  lamented  friend,  and  exemplary 
commander,  captain  Russel,  wras  the  first  to  experience  its  bane¬ 
ful  influence;  being  seized  with  a  fever,  from  which  he  never 
aftenvard  recovered.*  Indeed,  the  fevers  of  Cyprus,  unlike 
those  caught  upon  other  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  rarely 
intermit;  they  are  almost  always  malignant. f  The  strictest  at¬ 
tention  is  therefore  paid  by  the  inhabitants  to  their  diet.  For¬ 
tunately  for  them,  they  had  no  butter  on  the  island ;  and  in  hot 
weather  they  deem  it  fatal  to  eat  fat  meat,  or  indeed  flesh  of 
any  kind,  unless  boiled  to  a  jelly.  They  likewise  carefully 
abstain  from  every  sort  of  pastry  ;  from  eggs,  cream  and  milk* 
The  island  produces  abundance  of  delicious  apricots,  from 
standard  trees,  having  a  much  higher  flavour  than  those  of  Ro¬ 
setta,  but  equally  dangerous  to  foreigners,  and  speedily  causing 
fever,  if  they  be  not  sparingly  used.  Those  of  Famagosta  are 
the  most  celebrated.  They  are  sent,  as  acceptable  presents  to 

The  salt  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salines  contribute  much  to  the  insalubrity 
©f  the  bay,  and  of  the  surrounding  territory.  For  an  account  of  them,  see  Drum¬ 
mond's  Travels,  p.  141.  Travellers  should  be  particularly  cautioned  to  avoid  all 
places  where  salt  is  made  in  the  Levant;  these  are  generally  called  lagunes. 

f  “  Some  authors,”  says  the  Abbe  Mariti,  voL  i.  p.  6.  “  tell  us  that  the  air  of  this 
island  is  bad  and  unhealthful.  This  prejudice  prevents  many  strangers  from  remain¬ 
ing  in  it  long  enough  to  make  the  experiment  themselves.  But  people  who  have 
lived  here  a  year,  have  been  convinced  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  air,  and  of  the 
error  of  the  ancient  writers With  similar  effrontery  Tournefort  maintained,  “  Qiloh 
fu'en  aient  dii  ancims,  lc$  la  mer  noir  n'a  run  de  noir 
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Ni'cotia,  the  capital.  The  apricots  of  Larneca  are  also  fine,  and 
may  be  purchased  in  the  market  at  the  small  price  of  three 
shillings  the  bushel.  Many  different  varieties  of  the  gourd,  or 
pumpkin,  are  used  in  Cyprus  for  vegetables  at  table.  The 
young  fruit  is  boiled,  after  being  stuffed  with  rice.  We  found 
it  refreshing  and  pleasant,  partaking  at  the  same  time  the  fla¬ 
vour  of  asparagus  and  artichoke.  We  noticed  also  the  beet 
root,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  a  very  insipid  kind  of  mulberry 
of  a  white  colour.  The  corn  of  the  island,  wherever  the  inha¬ 
bitants  have  courage  or  industry  enough  to  venture  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  in  despite  of  their  Turkish  oppressors, 
and  the  dangersof  the  climate,  is  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
wheat,  although  bearded,  is  very  large,  aud  the  bread  made 
from  it  extremely  white  and  good.  Perhaps  there  is  no  part 
of  the  w  orld  where  the  vine  yields  such  redundant  and  luscious 
fruit.  The  juice  of  the  Cyprian  grape  resembles  a  concentrated 
essence.  The  wine  of  the  island  is  so  famous  all  over  the  Le¬ 
vant,  that,  in  the  hyperbolical  language  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  said 
to  possess  the  power  of  restoring  youth  to  age,  and  animation 
to  those  w?ho  are  at  the  point  of  death,  Englishmen,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  consider  it  a  favourite  beverage,  as  it  requires 
nearly  a  century  of  age  to  deprive  it  of  that  sickly  sweetness 
which  renders  it  repugnant  to  their  palates.  Its  powerful 
aperient  quality  is  also  not  likely  to  recommend  it,  w  here  wine 
is  drunk  in  any  considerable  quantity,  as  it  sometimes  causes  a 
disorder  of  the  bowels,  even  after  being  kept  for  many  years. 
When  it  has  been  in  bottles  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  acquires 
a  slight  degree  of  effervescence  ;  and  this,  added  to  its  sweet¬ 
ness  and  high  colour,  causes  it  to  resemble  Tokay  more  than 
any  other  wine.  This,  however,  is  not  the  state  wherein  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Cyprus  drink  their  wine.  1 1  is  preserved  by  them  in  casks 
to  which  the  air  has  constantly  access,  and  will  keep  in  this 
manner  for  any  number  of  years.  After  it  has  withstood  the 
changes  of  a  single  year,  it  is  supposed  to  have  passed  the  re¬ 
quisite  proof,  and  then  it  sells  for  three  Turkish  piastres  the 
goozeA  Afterward,  the  price  augments  in  proportion  to  its 
age.  We  tasted  some  of  the  -  commanderi'a? "which  they  said 
was  forty  years  old,  and  was  still  in  the  cask.  After  this  period 
it  is  considered  quite  as  a  balm,  and  reserved,  on  account  of  its 
supposed  restorative  and  healing  quality,  for  the  sick  and  the 

>*  About  twenty-one  pints.  The  value  of  the  piastre  varies  continually.  It  was 
worth  about  twenty  pence  when  we  were  in  Turkey. 
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ciying.  A  greater  proof  of  its  strength  cannot  be  given,  than 
by  relating  the  manner  in  which  it  is  kept;  in  casks  neither 
filled  nor  closed.  A  piece  of  sheet  lead  is  merely  laid  over 
the  bung  hole;  and  this  is  removed  almost  every  day,  when¬ 
ever  persons  visit  their  cellars  to  taste  the  different  sorts  of  wine 
proposed  for  sale.  Upon  these  occasions,  taking  the  covering 
from  the  bunghole,  they  dip  a  hollow  cane  or  reed  into  the  li¬ 
quor,  and,  by  suction  drawing  some  of  it,  let  it  run  from  the 
reed  into  a  glass.  Both  the  commanderia  and  the  mnscad  are 
white  wines.  When  new,  they  have  a  slight  tinge  of  a  violet 
hue;  but  age  soon  removes  this,  and  afterward  they  retain  the 
colour  of  Madeira.  Cyprus  produces  also  red  wines ;  but  these 
are  little  esteemed,  and  used  only  as  weak  liquors  for  the  table, 
answering  to  the  ordinary  u  vin  du  pays”  of  France.  If  the 
people  of  Cyprus  were  industrious,  and  capable  of  turning  their 
vintage  to  the  best  account,  the  red  wine  of  the  island  might 
be  rendered  as  famous  as  the  white;  and  perhaps  better  cal¬ 
culated  for  exportation.  It  has  the  flavour  of  .Tenedos;  re¬ 
sembling  that  wine  in  colour  and  strength ;  and  good  Tenedos 
not  only  excels  every  other  wine  of  Greece,  but  perhaps  has 
no  where  its  rival  in  Europe. 

This  island,  that  had  so  highly  excited,  amply  gratified  our 
curiosity,  by  its  most  interesting  antiquities:  although  there  is 
nothing  in  its  present  state  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Instead  of  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  land,  covered  with  groves  of  fruits  and  fine 
woods,  once  rendering  it  the  paradise  of  the  Levant,  there  is 
hardly  upon  earth  a  more  wretched  spot  than  it  now  exhibits. 
Few  words  may  forcibly  describe  it :  Agriculture  neglected- 
inhabitants  oppressed — population  destroyed — pestiferous  air- 
contagion— poverty— indolence— desolation.  Its  antiquities 
alone  render  it  worthy  of  resort ;  and  these,  if  any  person  had 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  search  for  them,  would  amply  repay 
the  trouble.  In  this  pursuit,  Cyprus  may  be  considered  as  yet 
untrodden.  A  few  inscribed  marbles  were  removed  from  Baffa 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Of  two  that  the  author  examined,  one 
was  an  epitaph,  in  Greek  hexameter  and  pentameter  lines;  and 
the  other  commemorated  public  benefits  conferred  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemies.  But  the  Phoenician  reliques  upon  the  island  are 
most  likely  to  obtain  notice,  and  these  have  hitherto  been  un¬ 
regarded.  The  inhabitants  of  Larneca  rarely  dig  near  their 
town  without  discovering  either  the draces  of  ancient  buildings, 
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subterranean  chambers,  or  sepulchres#  Not  long  before  our 
arrival,  the  English  consul,  signor  Peristiani,  a  Venetian,  dug 
up,  in  one  place,  about  thirty  idols  belonging  to  the  most  ancient 
mythology  of  the  heathen  world.  Their  origin  refers  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  long  anterior  to  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  the  Ptolomies, 
and  may  relate  to  the  earliest  establishment  of  the  Phoenician 
colonies.  Some  of  these  are  of  terra  cotta ;  others  of  a  coarse 
lime  stone  ;  and  some  of  soft  crumbling  marble.  They  were 
all  sent  to  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who  presented 
them  to  Mr.  Cvipps.  The  principal  figures  seem  to  have  been 
very  ancient  representations  of  the  most  popular  divinity  of  the 
island,  the  pantamorpha  mater  ;  more  frequently  represented  as 
Ceres  than  as  Venus,  (notwithstanding  all  that  poets  have 
feigned  of  the  Paphian  goddess,)  if  we  may  safely  trust  to  such 
documents  as  engraved  gems,  medals,  marbles,  and  to  these 
idols,  the  authentic  records  of  the  country.  Upon  almost  all 
the  intaglios  found  in  Cyprus,  even  among  the  mins  of  Paphos, 
the  representations  are  either  those  of  Ceres  herself,  or  of  sym¬ 
bols  designating  her  various  modifications.  Of  these,  the  au- 
thor  collected  many,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 
In  their  origin,  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  of  Venus  was  the 
same.  The  Moon,  or  Dea  Jana ,  called  Diana  b}T  the  Romans, f 
and  Astarle ,  “  daughter  of  Heaven by  the  Phoenicians,:];  whe¬ 
ther  under  the  name  of  Urania,  Juno,  or  Isis,  was  also  the  Ce¬ 
res  of  Eleusis.  Having  in  a  former  publication  §  pointed  out 
their  connexion,  and  their  common  reference  to  a  single  princi¬ 
ple  in  nature,  (a  subject  involving  more  extraneous  discussion 
than  might  be  deemed  consistent  with  the  present  undertaking,) 
it  is  not  necessary  to  renew  the  argument  further,  than  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  reason  why  the  symbols  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres  were 

*  De  la  Roque  was  in  Cyprus  in  May,  1683.  At  that  time,  a  relation  of  his,  Monsr. 
Eeau,  the  French  consul  at  Larneca,  showed  to  him  sundry  antiquities  recently  dis¬ 
covered  in  sepulchres  near  the  town .  He  particularly  mentions,  lachrymatories  and 
lamps.  Voy.  d.e  Syrie  ct  du  Mont,  Liban,  par  De  La  Roque ,  tom,  i.  p.2.  Par.  1722. 

t‘‘  The  Latin  Diana  ( Vossius  de  Idolat  lib.  ii.  c.  25.)  is  the  contract  of  Diva  Jana , 
«)r  Dea  Jana.”  See  also  the  erudite  dissertation  of  Gale  ( Court  of  the  Gentiles ,  p.  119. 
Oxon.  1639.)  ‘‘  They  styled  the  moon  Urania,  Juno,  Jana ,  Diana ,  Venus,  &c.  •  and  as 
the  sun  was  called  Jupiter,  from  TV* * * §  j'G,  voirnp,  and  Janus  from  the  same  i7\  so  also 
the  moon  was  called  first  Jana,  and  thence  Juno,  from  tlhjah,  the  proper  name  of  God.” 
go  Vossius  de  Idolat.  lib.  ii.  c  26.  ”  Juno  is  referred  to  the  moon;  and  comes  from  fT* 

Ja/i.  the  proper  name  of  God,  as  Jacchus  from  fTs  ja  Clws.  Amongst  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  Jana  and  Juno  were  the  same.” 

t  According  to  the  learned  Gale,  our  word  Easter,  considered  of  such  doubtful  ety¬ 
mology,  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  goddess  JEstar,  or  Astarte,  to  whom  they  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  the  month  of  April.  See  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  b.  ii.  c.  2. 

§  “  Greek  Marbles,”  p.  74. 
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also  employed  as  the  most  ancient  types  of  the  Cyprian  Venus.* 
A  very  considerable  degree  of  illustrat  ion,  concerning  the  history 
of  the  idols  discovered  at  Larneca,  is 'afforded'  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  of  them,  although  little  more  of  it  remains 
than  a  mere  torso.  It  belonged  to  an  androgynous  figure* 
represented  as  holding,  in  its  right  hand,  a  lion’s  cub,  pendent 
by  the  tail,  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  statue.  We  might  in  vain 
seek  an  explanation  of  this  singular  image,  were  it  not  for  the 
immense  erudition  of  Athanasius  lurcher,  whose  persevering 
-industry  enabled  him  to  collect,  and  to  compare,  the  innumer¬ 
able  forms  of  Egyptian  deities;  while  his  learning  qualifier] 
him  for  the  task  of  exploring  every  source,  whence  indisputa¬ 
ble  testimony  might  be  derived,  touching  their  hidden  meaning. 
According  to  the  efferent  authorities  he  lias  cited, f  the  rnompk - 
ia  or  type  o {humid  nature.^  (that  is  to  say,  the  passive  prin¬ 
ciple,)  was  borne  by  Isis  in  her  left  hand,  and  generally  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  lion.  In  her  right  she  carried  the  dog  Atmbis.5 
Either  of  these  symbols  separately  denoted  the  magnet  mater  ; 
and  may  thus  be  explained.  The  leonine  figure,  as  employed 
to  signify  water,  was  derived  from  the  astronomical  sign  of  the 
period  for  the  Nile’s  inund'atioti.jj  Hence -we  sometimes  see 

ill emomphta  expressed  by  a  sitting  image  with  the  lion’s  head.^# 
Plutarch  gives  to  Isis  the  epithet  momphtazan.j f  Her  double 
sex  is  alluded  to  by  Orpheus,  who  describes  her  as  at  once  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  of  all  things.  By  the  figure  of  Anubis,  Isis 
was  again  typified  as  the  Hecate  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  sym¬ 
bol  frequently  placed  upon  their  sepulchral  monuments  ;|§  and 
was  otherwise  represented  by  the  image  of  Cerberus,  with  three 
heads,  or  with  fifty,  as  allusion  is  intended  cither  to  the  diva 
triformis ,  or  to  the  pantamorphic  nature  of  the  goddess.  Among 

*  CUJUS  NUMEN  UNI  CUM,  MULTIFORMI  SPECIE,  F1TC  VARIO,  NOMINE  MULTI  JUG  0, 
tO  TVS  VENERATUR  ORBIS.  : 

|  Vid.  Kircher.  (Edip'.  iEgypt.  tom.  iii.  up.  98, 184,  221,  323,  504.  Row-  1654. 

| 11  Per  Leonem,  Momphta ,  humid®  naturae  presses;”  Kirch.'  De  Diis '.Aver funds, 

Synt.  17. 

§  See  the  engravings  in  Kircher.  (Edip.  iEgypt.  tom.  iii.  p.  502.  Also  tom.  ii, 
pars  2.  p.  259. 

|j  “  Pingitur  leonino  vultu,  quod  Sole  in  Leonem  incrediente  incrementa  Nilotica 
sen  inundationes  contingant.”  Kircher,  (Edip.  iEgypt.  tom.  iii.  p.  323. 

#£  A  beautiful  colossal  statue  of  this  description  is  now  in  the  British  museum.  It 
was  among  the  antiquities  surrendered  by  the  French,  at  the  capitulation  of  Alex¬ 
andria. 

||  Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  Kirch.  Ob  el.  Sallust  Syntag.  4.  cap.  4. 

||  Also  as  Luna,  according  to  Plutarch  (De  Is.  et  Osir.  c.43..),  Isis  bears  the  same  de¬ 
scription  with  regard  to  her  double  sex.  “  They  cal!  the  moon,”  snys  he,  “  Mother  of 
ihc  World ,  and  think  it  has  a  double  sex.  Ala.  a  a  l  MnrEpa  frj,.v  SsA^vriv  rou  Kocrpia 
3<a\oiicri,  Hal  <pucriv  ayenvo^hw  oiovrai. 

^  See  the  author’s  “Greek  Marbles,”  p.  10.  No.  XII. 
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the  gems  found  iu  Cyprus,  we  noticed  intagliated  searabsei  with 
similiar  symbols;  arid  obtained  one  whereon  Isis  was  exhibited 
holding  the  quadruped,  precisely  according  to  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  statue  discovered  at  Larneca.  Since  these 
antiquities  were  found,  the  inhabitants  have  also  dug  up  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stone  coffins,  of  an  oblong  rectangular  form.  Each  of 
these,  with  the  exception  of  its  cover,  is  of  an  entire  mass  of 
stone.  One  of  them  contained  a  small  vase  of  terra  cotta ,  of 
the  rudest  workmanship,  destitute  of  any  glazing  or  varnish.* 
Several  intaglios  were  also  discovered,  and  brought  to  us  for 
sale.  We  found  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  ancient  gems  in  Lar- 
neca  than  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  owing  to  the  exorbitant 
prices  set  upon  them.  At  Nicotia,  the  goldsmiths  part  with 
such  antiquities  for  a  few  paras .  The  people  of  Larrieca  are 
more  accustomed  to  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  expect  to 
make  a  harvest  in  their  coming.  Among  the  ring  stones  we 
left  in  that  town,  was  a  beautiful  intaglio  representing  Cupid 
whipping  a  butterfly  :  a  common  method  among  ancient  lapi¬ 
daries,  of  typifying  the  power  of  love  over  the  soul.  Also  an 
onyx,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  one  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies  had  used  as  a  signet.  It  contained  a  very  curious  mono¬ 
gram,  expressing  all  the  letters  of  the  word  iitoaemaiot,  acu* 
cording  to  the  manner  here  represented : 


The  use  of  such  instruments  for  signature  is  recorded  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  seventeen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
aera ;  and  the  practice  has  continued  in  eastern  countries,  with 
little  variation,  to  the  present  day.  The  signets  of  the  Turks 
are  of  this  kind.  The  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians,  had  the 
same  custom;  indeed,  almost  all  the  ancient  intaglios  were  so 
employed.  In  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  re¬ 
lated  that  Tamar  demanded  the  signet  of  Judah  ;  and  above 
Ihree  thousand  years  have  passed  since  the  great  lawgiver  of 


#'!t  is  mw  in  the  author’s  possession. 
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the  Jews  was  directed*  to  engrave  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel  upon  onyx-stones, like  the  engravings  of  a  signet 
that  is  to  say,  (if  we  may  presume  to  illustrate  a  text  so  sacred, 
with  reference  to  a  custom  still  universally  extant,)  by  a  series 
of  monograms,  graven  as  intaglios,  to  be  set  44  in  ouches  of 
gold,  for  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod.”  That  the  signet  was  of 
stone,  set  in  metal,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  is  also  clear  from 
this  passage  of  sacred  history  :  “With  the  work  of  an  engra¬ 
ver  in  stone,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  shall  thou  en- 
grave  the  two  stones.  Thou  shalt  make  them  to  be  set  in 
ouches  of  gold.”  Signets  without  stones,  and  entirely  of 
metal,  did  not  come  into  use,  according  to  Pliny, f  until  the 
time  of  Claudius  Cses?a\  The  most  ancient  intaglios  of 
Egypt  were  graven  upon  stones,  having  the  form  of  scarabsei.J 
This  kind  of  signet  was  also  used  by  the  Phoenicians,  as  will 
further  appear.  The  characters  upon  them  are  therefore 
either  in  hieroglyphical  writing,  Phoenician  letters,  or  later 
monograms  derived  from  the  Greek  alphabet.  Alexander,  at 
the  point  of  death,  gave  his  signet  to  Perdiecas;§  and  Laodice, 
mother  of  Seleucus,  the  founder  of  the  Syro  Macedonian  em¬ 
pire,  in  an  age  when  women,  profiting  by  the  easy  credulit3r 
of  their  husbands,  apologized  for  an  act  of  infidelity  by  pre¬ 
tending  an  intercourse  with  Apollo,  exhibited  a  signet  found 
in  her  bed,  with  a  symbol  afterward  used  by  all  the  Seleucidas.lf 
The  introduction  of  sculptured  animals  upon  the  signets  of  the 
Homans  was  derived  from  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  :  hence  the  origin  of  the  sphinx  for  the  signet  of  Au¬ 
gustus.  When  the  practice  of  deifying  princes  and  venerating 
heroes  became  general,  portraits  of  men  supplied  the  place  of 
more  ancient  types.  This  custom  gave  birth  to  the  cama ~ 
cknia ,  or  cameo  ;  a  later  invention,  merely  exhibiting  a  model 
of  the  impression  or  cast  yielded  to  a  signet.  The  use  of  the 
cameo  does  not,  in  rny  opinion,  bear  date  anterior  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Roman  power.  The  remains  of  these  are  rarely 
found  in  Greece;  and  even  when  discovered,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  remarkable  stone  found  at  Thebes,  representing  a 
female  Centaur  suckling  its  foal,**  the  workmanship  is  bad. 

&  Exod.  xxV Hiv  9,  10,  11. 

f  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  1. 

t  See  a  former  note  in  this  chapter,  for  the  history  of  the  ancient  superstition  go® 
ce  ruing  the  scar  abacus. 

§  Justin,  lib.  xii. 

|!  Ihid.  iib  xv.  c.  4. 

^  This  celebrated  cameo  has  been  long  known  to  all  travellers  who  have,  visited 
Greece.  It  belonged  to  a- peasant,  who  festeecne.d  it  beyond  all  price,  from  its  ima  - 
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Concerning  the  Theban  gem,  it  can  perhaps  be  proved  that 
the  subject  thereon  exhibited  was  originally  derived  from  a 
very  popular  picture  painted  by  Zeuxis;  and  as  its  execution 
is  by  no  means  uniformly  excellent,  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  work  is  not  of  remote  antiquity.  Every  traveller  who 
has  visited  Italy  may  have  remarked  a  practice  of  represent¬ 
ing,  both  by  cameos  and  intaglios,  the  subjects  of  celebrated 
pictures;  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  the  Danae  and  the 
Yenus  by  Titian,  and  many  other.  Copies  of  this  kind  were 
also  known  among  the  Romans,*  and  perhaps  at  an  earlier  pe¬ 
riod,  taken  from  the  works  of  Grecian  painters.  The  first 
style  of  imitating  such  pictures  by  engraving  was  probably  that 
exhibited  by  the  intaglio,  from  whose  cast  the  cameo  was  made. 
Gems  of  this  kind,  executed  by  the  lapidaries  of  Greece,  even 
so  long  ago  as  the  age  of  Zeuxis,  may  have  given  origin  to  the 
Theban  stone.  That  it  does  exhibit  a  subject  nearly  coinciding 
with  an  ancient  description  of  one  of  his  pictures,  is  manifest 
from  a  Greek  Commentary  upon  Gregory  Nazianzen,  discover¬ 
ed  by  the  late  professor  Forson,  in  a  manuscript  of  that  author 
brought  by  me  from  the  library  of  the  monastery  cf  the  Apo¬ 
calypse  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos.f  The  commentary  would  per¬ 
haps  have  been  illegible  to  other  eyes  than  those  of  the  learned 
professor.J  I  shall  therefore  subjoin  an  extract  from  his  own 
copy  of  this  very  curious  marginal  illustration^  as  authority 

senary  virtue  in  healing  diseases.  Many  persons  in  vain  endeavoured  to  purchase  if. 
The  earl  of  Elgin,  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  at  last  found  the  means  of  inducing  its 
owner  to  part  with  it. 

*  The  famous  Mosaic  picture  of  the  vase,  and  pigeons ,  found. in  the  Villa  of  Me- 
caenas,  and  lately  in  the  capitol  at  Rome,  exhibits  a  subject  frequently  introduced 
.upon  the  ancient  gems  of  Italy. 

j  The  writing  both  of  the  commentary  and  of  the  text,  in  that  manuscript,  was 
deemed,  by  the  learned  professor,  as  ancient  as  that  of  Plato  from  the  same  place, 
mow  with  the  copy  of  Gregory  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

X  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  thus  surmounted,  without,  exhi- 
foitmg  the  manuscript  itself.  Above  two  thirds  of  every  letter  in  the  beginning  of  the 
note  had  been  cut  off;  these  the  professor  restored,  from  their  reliques,  and  from  the 
context;  and  the  abbreviated  style  of  the  whole  is  such  as  would  baffle  all  but  Porso- 
nian  acumen. 

§  Z zv%ts  \xzivog  Aptgros,  crvyypApiov  yev6uevog>  vat  /usv  i'xfj.cv'S'x  kcu 
xqiva  ovk  ly(y*$zv,  w  octa  taw  bxiycc  dii  cfs  KAtvorofAilv  \7rupAT0,  xai  ti 
|-gyov  net)  axxoxotov  \7r1vo \tt  \ahvo  tv.y  tjic  Tiyvxs  dx.pi@ uav  z7reduK- 

I'VTQ'  0«A  UAV  OVV  i7r7rOKheTCtUpQV  Z  i6£iS  iflffQjfjHTCy.  Ot  VAT  pip  a;  AV  7rpO<Ti<Tl  7TAt-> 
iT/cd  i7r7rox.zvr.Av pan  S'iS'vy.oo  koui^H  v»7rtc*)'-  tmc  eix,oyog  tavths  dvTiypAtpov 
’A dnvHcri  yzyov s  Trpog  autxv  \ai ivtiv  dxpifiii  t$  1  <tt uQpxttr  Toydp  dp'yzTVTroy 
o  XvXXas  b  ‘P a/AAtw  tt  pATxyog  [azta  toqv  AXXm  gx.vXc»v  5 is  'Itax'iav 
ccVs$<T£/A2V  UTA  7Ti.pi  MaXZAV  KATA^vCTit  TM?  OXX.dS'OS  TToWTA  KAt  THV  ypA~ 

$;'iv  A7roxkQcLr  xeysTA/  pxbxig  cfs  ypd$ovsi  K AXXiptA^og  ka)  Kaxa/ctjis  (sic  j 
fortasseKecAsuchj)  <r«y  eixovA  Trig  (excide  fortasse  vox  dp^AiAg)  zixbvog  out usg» 
tbQxxcivi  Ksyra vpog  cthnr^  Trtfrmv&t  oxna  p<sy  ttrnran 
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for  the  following  translation.*  a  That  same  Zeuxis,  the  best 
painter  that  ever  lived ,  did  not  paint  vulgar  and  common  sub¬ 
jects,  or  certainly  but  a  very  few  ;  but  ?vas  always  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  strike  out  something  new ;  and  employed  all  the  accuracy 
of  his  art  about  some  strange  and  heterogeneous  conceit.  He 
painted,  for  instance,  a  female  Hippocentaur ,  nursing  two  infant 
Hippocerdanrs .  A  copy  of  this  picture,  very  accurately  taken , 
existed  at  Athens:  for  the  original,  Sylla,  the  Roman  general, 
sent  away,  with  the  rest  of  the  plunder,  to  Italy  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  ship,  having foundered  off  the  Malean  Promontory,  the 
whole  cargo ,  and  with  it  this  picture,  was  lost.  The  copy  of 
the  original  painting  is  thus  with  some  difficulty  described  by 
Callimachus  and  Callceses  (or  C allaces.)  46  The' female  cen¬ 
taur  herself  is  painted  as  reclining. -upon  a  rich  verdure ,  with 
the  whole  of  her  horse's  body  on  the  ground,  and  her  feet  ex¬ 
tended  backwards  ;  but  as  much  of  her  as  resembles  a  woman , 
is  gently  raised,  and  rests  on  her  elbow.  Her  fore  feet  are  not 
stretched  out,  like  her  hind  ones ,  as  if  she  were  lying  on  her 
-side,  but  one  of  them  is  bent,  and  the  hoof  drawn  under,  as  if 
kneeling,  while  the  other  is  erect,  and  laying  hold  of  the  ground^ 
us  horses  do  when  endeavouring  to-  spring  up i  One  of  the  two 
infants  she  is  holding  in  her  arms,  and  suckling,  like  a  human 
creature,  giving  it  her  teat,  which  resembles  that  of  a  woman  ; 
hut  the  other  she  suckles  at  her  mare's  teat,  after  the  manner  of 
a  foal.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  a  male  Hippocentaur , 
intended  to  represent  the  husband  of  her  who  is  nursing  the; 

zxi £7roT&<Titvrr<u  sic  Toogicra  oi  irolec*  'rotJ's  yovcuzuov  oeref  auth? 
ipj/xx  tTrsyny ipT&t  zxi  br’  ctyzio'vog  Wtiv  cl  Is  srolz;  oi  zfzffposQiij-  ovziTt 
net)  etbro)  attotaIvv  olov  sTrtTrksvpov  xsifXkftif  au’  o  fsv  ozxa^ovti  toizs 
■'£A/j.7ruxo$  u7rs;TAXy.svtu  t'yii  oTTXHr  o  Is  Trdxiv  lir'&vi&'retsrtit  zul  touIaPqv.g 
avti\a{j.@avstai,  olot  shrh  oiArtTroi  7rsip&)jzsvot  ctvetn'nl&iv  to7v  vtoyvoiv 
Is  to  fjisv  syju  qrAig  ctyzdxAig  zai  Tpscpst  dvQpa>7rtzifsy  tirfyxpa.  Toy  yuvAS- 
ztioy  /u&o-Q or  to  Is 'tTspov  \z  <rib ,  iTmov  Qnxd^s)  sis  Toy  ttcoKizov  TpoTrov 
d'voo  Is  Trig  slzovog,  .qhv  clg  A7ro  Ttvog  gzoTrwg  ci7F7roztVTAVpog,  ctynp  zzstvag 
IsKaI'/i  Tt)S  TA  @j>§pn  TtQnVGV/G UvHS  t7riKV7?TSl  ysxelv  00%  ohog  g>AtVQ(J. 8V0f, 
,A\X'  sU  fzsgov,  hSOVTOC  SZV/UVOV  tv  TYii  Is%l£t,  to*s  lilif'SLITO  TA  &psp>fr 

To  IsBctv/uAgTh  tov  Zeu^tlog,  qti  to  ttoiz'ixov  t»s  TtyUnig  sir  fXte&j  vvrodscrsf 
srs Isi^atq  'irtTrov  G-G&ApovxxypiGv,  -xanfAiIti  xapigv  tm*  %a Ithi  cTspvov  ts  itd) 
tcfAovg,  q/ul/xa  Qzpi&Is;  zAt  d'ypiov*  ty\v  Is'iTrTPov,  olutToev  QsttaXcIv  avs- 

trij&CLTQt,  CtlfAilTtS  ZTl  ZitQuTTSpQsV  HftGtk'OjUW  yVVAIZOg  *  OOTA  II  Tclv  YtoTtoV 
(T&TVpGoIv'  KCLl  [J.it'lS  Tls  ZCLI  dpfxoyi)  T&V  (TtojULCLTOOV. 

Antiquissimo  in  Commentario  Gregor.  Nazianzen.  Cod.  MS. 

*  The  merit  of  this  translation  is  entirely  due  to  the  Rev.  Charles  James  Blon>’ 
Seld,  M.  A.  of  Trinity  College;  the  learned  editor  of  the  Prometheus  of iEschylua* 
printed  at  the  university  press  in  1810;  -whose  illustrious  acquirements  peculiarly 
qualify  him  to  supply  a  version  suited  to  the  style  of  interpretation  adopted  by  pr<b 
lesser  Person, 
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children ,  is  leaning  over  an  eminence  as  it  were ,  and  laughing  ;• 
not  icing  wholly  in  sight ,  but  only  kalj  way  down ,  and  holding 
a  lion's  whelp  in  his  right  hand ,  to  frighten  the  children .  The 
admirable  skill  of  Zeuxis  consists  in  displaying  all  the  va¬ 
riety  of  the  art  in  his  treatment  of  one  and  the  same  subject : 
here  we  have  a  horse ,  proud,  spirited ,  a  shaggy  mane  over 
his  chest  and  shoulders,  a  wild  and  fierce  eye ;  and  a  female% 
like  the  Thessalean  mares ,  never  to  be  mounted  nor  tamed ; 
the  upper  half  a  woman ,  but  all  below  the  back  like  a  satyr  ; 
and  the  different  bodies  fitted ,  and,  as  it  were 9  blended  toge¬ 
ther. ” 

The  signet  stones  of  Cyprus,  al thought  cut  in  a  variety  of 
substances,  were  more  frequently  of  red  carnelian  than  of  any 
other  mineral.  Some  of  the  most  diminutive  size  were  finely 
executed  in  red  garnet,  the  carbuncle  of  the  ancients.  Others 
were  formed  of  plasma,  onyx,  bloodstone,  topaz,  jasper,  and 
even  of  quartz.  Of  all  these,  the  most  ancient  had  the  scara- 
baean  form.  Two  very  interesting  examples  are  here  repre¬ 
sented. 


The  first  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  It  was  found 
among  the  ruins  whence  the  idols  recently  alluded  to  were 
discovered.  The  substance  of  it  is  an  onyx,  in  a  very  advan¬ 
ced  state  of  decomposition.  The  characters  are  evidently 
Phoenician,  and  correspond  with  those  exhibited  by  inscriptions 
found  upon  the  same  spot,  and  published  by  Pococke.*  The 
subject  represented  appears  to  be  the  dove,  a  very  ancient 
symbol  of  Venus ;  but  whether  the  figure  placed  before  the 
bird  be  a  grain  of  the  bearded  wheat  so  common  in  Cyprfe 

#  gee  Fosecfce’s  Travels,  voj.  ii.  p.  2iz- 
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or  any  other  type  connected  with  its  ancient  mythology,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conjecture.  The  second  is  a  caruelian  scarabceus, 
bought  in  the  bazar  of  Nicotia,  representing,  in  front,  a  sepul¬ 
chral  stele.  One  of  the  letters  is  evidently  a  compound  ;  and 
four  others  agree  with  characters  in  the  Etruscan  alphabet. 
There  is,  moreover,  the  following  inscription  upon  the  back  of 
this  stone,  which  is  evidently  Phoenician  ;  but  this  also  exhi¬ 
bits  Etruscan  letters.  Hence  it  seems  manifest  that  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  arid  Phoenicians  were  originally  the  same  people.* 


#  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  Leonhart  Rauwolf,  in  his  itena'ry  into  the 
eastern  countries,  (as  published  by  Ray  in  1693.  part  2,  c.  13  )  calls  the  Druses  Of 
Mount  L  banus  by  the  name  of  Trusci.  This  people  now  use  the  Arabic  language 
but  very  mistaken  notions  prevail  eon-cerning  their  origin. 
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CYPRUS. 

Ancient  Geography  of  the  Island— Situation  of  Citium — Phoeni¬ 
cian  Settlements — Illustrious  Citians—Last  Remains  of  the 
City— Reports  concerning  Baffa — Minerals  of  Cyprus— 
Journey  to  Nicoiia — Women  of  Cyprus— Gardens  of  Larneca 
~ Desolate  Appearance  of  the  Country— Village  of  Attien— 
Primaeval  Mills— Curious  Mode  of  keeping  Bees — Car  oh 
Tree — Appearance  of  Nicoiia— Banishment  of  Prostitutes— 
Palace  of  the  English  Dragoman — Visit  to  the  Turkish 
Governor — His  reception  of  the  Author— Oriental  Mode  of 
Entertaining  Guests— Guyumjee,  or  Goldsmiths  of  Turkey—* 
Antiquities  obtained  in  the  Bazar — Polished  Stones  of  Cy¬ 
prus — Ancient  Gems  found  in  Nicoiia — Camels — Rivers  of 
the  Island— Ancient  Phoenician  Medal— Tetradrachn  (f 
Tyre — Return  to  the  Jleel- — Loss  of  the  Iphigcnia. 

It  will  now  perhaps  be  interesting  to  ascertain  from  what 
Phoenician  city  the  antiquities  discovered  at  Larneca  derived 
their  origin  ;  and  if  the  reader  will  give  an  author  credit  for 
the  difficulties  he  has  encountered,  in  order  to  ascertain  this 
point,  he  may  perhaps  spare  himself  some  trouble,  and  render 
unnecessary  any  ostentatious  detail  of  the  volumes  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  consult.  The  ancient  geography  of  Cyprus  is  invol¬ 
ved  in  greater  uncertainty  than  seems  consistent  with  its  former 
celebrity  among  enlightened  nations.  IN  either  Greeks  nor 
Romans  have  afforded  any  due  by  which  we  can  fix  the  lo¬ 
cality  of  its  eastern  cities.  Certain  of  them,  it  is  true,  had  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  very  early  period.  Long  prior  to  the  time  of 
Pliny,  the  towns  of  Cinyria ,  Malium ,  and  Idalium ,  so  necessary 
in  ascertaining  the  relative  position  of  other  places,  no  longer 
existed.*  Both  the  nature  and  situation  of  important  land¬ 
marks,  alluded  to  by  ancient  geographers,  are  also  uncertain. 
According  to  Strabo,  the  Cleides  were  two  islands  upon  the  north* 

'*  After  enumerating  fifteerf  cities  belonging  to  Cyprus,  Pliny  adds,  “ fvere  et  iUi 
Cinyria ,  Malium ,  Malium.”  ( Plin .  lib.  v.  c.  31.  L.  Bat .  1635.)  Idalium  signifies,  lite¬ 
rally,  the  “  place  of  the  goddess •”  whence  Idalia  Venus.  In  Hebrew  it  was  called  Idala, 
and  under  this  appellation  it  is  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  (Jos.  xix.  15  )  as  the  name 
of  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Zabulon.  See  ©ale's  “  Court  of  the  Gentiles  ”  also 
&oehar.t.  Can. 'lib.  i,  c.  :i 
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east  coast;  Pliny  makes  their  number  four :  and  Herodotus 
mentions  a  promontory  that  had  the  name  given  to  these  islands , 
If  we  consult  the  text  of  Strabo,  his  description  of  Cyprus’*, 
appears  to  be  expressed  with  more  than  usual  precision  and  per¬ 
spicuity.  Yet  of  two  renowned  chics,  Salamis  and  Citium, 
the  first  distinguished  for  the  birth  of  the  historian  Aristus,  and 
the  last  conspicuous  by  the  death  of  Cynvon,  neither  the  situs- 
lion  of  the  one  nor  the  other  has  been  satisfactorily  determined, 
D’Anville  assigns  a  different  position  for  these  cities,  and  for 
the  present  towns  of  Famagosta  arid  Larneca;  although  Drum¬ 
mond,  f  “  Fir  hand  contemnendus ,”  as  he  is  styled  by  a  late 
commentator  upon  Strabo, |  and  also  Poeocke,§  whose  prover¬ 
bial  veracity  is  beyond  all  praise,  from  their  own  ocular  tes¬ 
timony  reconcile  the  locality  of  the  ancient  and  modern  pla¬ 
ces.  “  At  Larneca,”  observes  the  former  of  these  writers.}! 
are  undeniable  proofs  of  its  having  been  the  ancient  Citium. 
Perhaps  the  antiquities  now  described  may  hereafter  serve  to 
confirm  an  opinion  of  Drummond’s,  founded  upon  very  dili¬ 
gent  inquiry,  and  repealed  examination  of  the  country.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  he  was  consul  at  Aleppo,  he  thrice  visited  Cyprus, 
and  upon  every  occasion  industriously  surveyed  the  existing 
documents  of  its  ancient  history.  The  sepulchral  remains  oc¬ 
cupying  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  territory  w  here  the 
modern  town  is  situated,  appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  Ne¬ 
cropolis  of  Citium  ;  and  this  city  probably  extended  from  the 
port  all  the  way  to  Larneca,  called  also  Larne c ,  and  Larnic 
implying,  inits  etymology,  independently  of  its  tombs,  a  place 
of  burial”  Descending  to  later  authors,  we  find  this  position 
of  Citium  strongly  confirmed  by  the  Abbe  Mariti, -ff  who  dis¬ 
covered  very  curious  testimony  concerning  it,  in  a  manuscript 
preserved  at  Yenice,||  From  his  very  interesting  account  of 
Cyprus,  we  learn  that  the  erroneous  notioas  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  locality  of  the  city,  originated  with  Stephen  de 

Strabon.  Geogr.  lib.  xiv.  p.  97©.  ed.  Oxon. 

j  Travels,  &c.  in  a  series  of  letters,  by  Alexander  Drummond,  Lond.  1754. 

1  See  the  notes  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  Strabo,  p.  972. 

5  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Drummond,  although  he  seems  to  agree 
with  Pocockein  the  situation  of  Citium,  criticises  very  severely  the  freedom  used  by 
that  author,  in  presuming  to  trace  the  walls  of  the  city  from  imaginary  remains;  and 
also  for  his  erroneous  map  of  the  coast.  See  Drummond’s  Travels,  lett.  xii.  p.  243. 

|!  Drummond’s  Travels,  lett.  xiii.  p.  251. 

Larneca  is  the  name  in  most  common  acceptation  among  foreign  nations;  but  the 
inhabitants  call  it  Larnec,  and  the  Abbe  Mariti  writes  it  Larnic.  The  bay  of  Salines 
is  also  sometimes  called  Larneca  Bay. 

ff  Travels  through  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  by  the  Abbe  Mariti.  Eng.  edition,. 
London,  1791. 

tt  MS.  description  of  Cyprus,  by  As  cagne-savornicn,  in  the  library  of  Domnin 
fflarni. 
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liUsignan  :  wbo  was  deceived  by  the  name  of  a  neighbouring 
village,  called  Citi ,  from  a. promontory  at  present  bearing  that 
appellation.  Mariti  places  Citium  between  Salines  and  Lar- 
rieca,  upon  the  authority  of  the  manuscript  before  mentioned, 
and  the  ruins  he  there  observed*  It  is,  as  he  remarks,!  of 
some  importance  to  determine  the  true  situation  of  a  city  once 
so  renowned,  on  account  of  the  celebrated  men  it  produced,  and 
the  splendid  actions  of  which  it  was  the  theatre.  Yet  it  is  sin¬ 
gular,  that  this  writer  makes  no  mention  of  its  Phoenician  origin. 
Concerning  this  fact,  so  well  ascertained,  a  few  observations 
may  therefore  suffice. 

Citium,  from  whose  ruins  we  shall  now  consider  both  the 
modern  towns  of  Salines  and  Larneca  to  have  arisen,  was 
founded,  together  with  the  city  of  Jjdpelhas ,  by  a  Phoenician 
king,  of  the  name  of  Belus.J  Its  inhabitants,  according  to  Cice¬ 
ro,  were  originally  Phoenicia  ns.  $  Cyprus,  from  its  vicinity 
to  their  country,  and  its  commercial  advantages,  was  the  first 
island  of  the  Mediterranean  that  came  under  this  dominion. 
Eusebius  observes,  that  Paphos,  a  Phoenician  city  in  Cyprus, 
was  built  when  Cadmus  reigned  at  Thebes.|J  It  is  moreover 
affirmed  by  the  learned  Bochart,##  that  before  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  Cinyras,  king  of  Phoenicia,  possessed  this  island  of 
-Cyprus,  having  derived  it  from  his  ancestors.  To  this  monarch, 
Agamemnon,  according  to  Homer, (f  was  indebted  for  his  breast 
plate.  The  cities  of  Urania  and  Idalium  were  also  founded 
by  the  same  people;  the  former  received  its  name  from  Urania 
Venus,  whose  w  orship,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  was  transferred 
to  Cyprus  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Ascalon.+j;  Citium  derived 
its  name  from  the  Hebrew’  appellation  for  the  island  Chetim  ; 
the  Chiitim ,  or  Ciilim,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures-.^  It  was  famous 

*  This  is  also  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Pocoeke.  There  is  reason  to  believe  il 
occupied  a  greater  extent  of  territory,  and  reached  from  the  port  as  far  as  Larneca. 

t  Mariti’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

4  There  were  many  kings  of  Phceneeia  who  had  this  name;  so  called  from  Baal , 
signifying  Lord.  Hence  ail  the  Phcenician  Baalim  had  their  denomination.  See  Gale’s- 
4*  Court  of  the  Gentiles,'1'  b.  i.  e,  8.  p.  47. 

§  See  also  Gale,  p.  48  ;  Cic.  lib.  iv.  de  Finibus;  Laertes  and  Huidas  cn  the  life  of 
&eno;  Grotius  ;  and  Vosrdus  de  Philos.  Sectis,  lib.  ii-  c.  1. 

j!  Euseb.  Chronicon.  in  Num.  1089. 

**  Bochart.  Praef.  ad.  Canaan. 

If  Horn.  Iliad,  A.  Roch.  Can.  lib.  i.c.  3. 

it  There  were  four  cities  in  Cyprus  famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus  : 

“  Est  Amaihus ,  est.  celsa  mihi  Paphos ,  atqae  Cyihera , 

Idqli<zqu&  dooms’* - ...  .. 

$  This  word,  having  a  plural  termination,  is  said  to  imply  the  descendants  o*  Cet?>. 
the  son  of  Javan.  Josephus  places  their  establishment  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus  ;  and  the 
seventy  interpreters  render  the  word  by  KHTIOI,  that  is  to  say,  the  Kctii  or  Cetiu 
The  valuable  compilation  of  Dapper.  ( Description  dcs  Isles  de  V  Art  hip  d.)  written  ori¬ 
ginally  in  the  Flemish  language,  of  which  a  French  translation  was  published  in  folio* 
at  Amsterdam,  in  J?&\  concentrates  much  valuable  information  upon .the  subject 
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as  the  hit  th  place  of  Apollonius,  a  disciple  of  Hippocrates  5  aocl 
of  ^eno,  who,  being  shipwrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Attica,  from 
aPhoenician  merchant  became  founder  of  the  Stoics,  and  had 
for  his  illustrious  followers,  Epictetus  and  Seneca.  According 
to  Plutarch,  it  was  with  the  sword  presented  by  a  king  of  Citi¬ 
um  that  Alexander  triumphed  over  Darius.*  This  weapon 
was  held  by  him  in  such  estimation,  that  he  always  wore  it  up¬ 
on  his  person.  The  same  author  also  informs  us,  that  at  the 
siege  of  Citium,  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  received  the  wound 
whereof  he  died.  It  is  quite  uncertain  when  this  city  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  Mariti  believes  that  event  did  not  take  place  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  third  century .f  In  1767,  an  exca¬ 
vation  being  made  to  procure  from  its  ruins  materials  for  build¬ 
ing,  the  workmen  discovered  a  marble  bust  of  Caracalla,  some 
medals  of  Septimius  Severus,  Autoninus  Caracalla,  and  Julia 
Domna,  with  Greek  inscriptions.  Upon  their  obverse  sides  were 
exhibited  the  temple  of  Paphos, |  with  the  legend  koinonkt- 
uplqn.  Some  of  them  had  the  image  of  Caracalla  on  one  side, 

Cyprus.  The  author  believes  he  shall  contribute  to  the  reader’s  gratification,  by  in¬ 
serting  from  that  work,  which  is  now  rare,  the  observations  concerning  the  name  of 
the  island.  “  This  island,  which  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  have  called  KuTrpo^ 
or  Cyprus ,  and  which  is  designated  under  that  name  in  the  New  Testament,  had  been 
known  under  that  of  Chetima,  or  of  Chetim ,  among  the  Hebrews;  as  Josephus  relates 
in  the  first  book,  chap.  7.  of  his  Jewish  antiquities;  deriving  it  from  Cketimos,  or 
Chetim,  son  of  Javan,  son  of  Japhet,  eon  of  Noah,  who,  in  the  division  of  territories, 
had  the  first  possession  of  this  isle.  Thence  it  followed,  that  all  islands,  and  mari  ■ 
time  places,  were  called  Chetim  by  the  Hebrews.  He  supports  this  opinion,  by 
showing  that  Citium,  is  a  name  corrupted  from  that  of  one  of  the  cities  of  the  island, 
which  is  derived  from  the  appellation  Chetim ,  borne  by  the  whole  island  ;  ‘/or,’  says 
he,  *  it  was  called  Citium  by  those  who  wished  to  render,  by  a  Grecism,  the  name  of 
Ghetimos ,  of  Chittem ,  or  of  Chetim ,  which  seems  couched  under  that  of  Citium.  St. 
Jerom  relates  [Comment,  in  Esgi.  in  Traduct.  Hebr.  in  Genes.]  that  some  authors  have 
translated  the  word  Chetim,  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  by  that  of  Cyprus ;  and  that  the 
Chetims  are  the  Cyprians,  w  hence  a  city  of  the  island  still  bore, tin  his  time,  the  name 
of  Citium.  Theodoret,  [In  Heremi ,  c.  2.]  shows  that  it  is  called  Chetim  in  the  Pro¬ 
phet  Jeremiah,  and  Zonoras  [2.  c.  2.  v.  9  Annal. ]  affirms  that  Cheiima  is  the  island 
which  the  Greeks  call  Ku7rpo?,  whereof  Chetim ,  great  grandson  of  Noah,  had  been  the 
original  possessor.”  Les  Isles  de  VArcMpeL  par  Dapper ,  Jurist,  1702.  p.21. 

*  The  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Henly,  writing  to  the  author  upon  the  circum¬ 
stance  here  noticed,  makes  the  following  remarks:  “  You  mention,”  says  he,  “  the 
sword  presented  to  Alexander  by  the  king  of  Citium.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam  closes  with  the  following  prediction  :  ‘  Ships  shall  come  from  Ike 
coast  of  Chittim,  [i.  e.  Citium,]  and  shall  afflict  As sur,  and  shall  afflict  Eber ,  and  he 
also  shall  perish  for  ever.'  This  prediction  I  propose  hereafter  more  fully  to  illus¬ 
trate  ;  but  at  present  shall  only  observe,  that  the  naval  armament,  by  which  Alexan¬ 
der  was  alone  enabled  to  overcome  Tyre  and  the  whole  powder  of  the  Persian  empire 
by  sea,  was  hiefty  furnished  to  him  from  Cyprus,  or  Chittim.  [See  1  Maccab.  i.  1.) 
4  And  it  happened,  after  that  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip  the  Macedonian,  mho  came 
out  of  the  land  of  Chetteim,  had  smitten  Darius,  king  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  that 
he  reigned  in  his  stead  the  first  over  Greece.’  From  not  adverting  to  this  historical 
fact,  geographers  have  made  a  strange  mistake,  in  supposing  that  Macedonia  had  been 
called  Chittim;  for  Arrian,  who  has  given  a  distinct  account  of  Alexander’s  maritime 
equipment,  expressly  mentions,  that  the  reinforcement  from  Cyprus ,  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  whilst  from  Macedonia  he  had  but  a  single  vessel.  See 
Arrian,  de  Expeditione  Alexandri,  lib.  ii.  c.  20. 

f  Mariti’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p  61. 

1 1  have  sever  seen  aoy  medals  corresponding  with  this  description*,  but  they  gre 
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and  that  of  Geta  on  the  other.  There  were  also  others,  with 
the  head  of  the  emperor  Claudius.* 

Many  circumstances  concurred  to  excite  our  curiosity  con¬ 
cerning  the  interior  of  the  island  f  although  w  e  despaired  of 
being  able  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Baffa,  the  ancient  Paphos ,  on 
account  of  the  plague,  then  raging  over  all  the  western  part  of 
Cyprus,  and  particularly  at  Baffa.  The  ruins,  and  other  an¬ 
tiquities  of  this  place,  are  numerous.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  remov¬ 
ed  some  inscriptions  already  alluded  to;  and  the  English  con¬ 
sul  at  Larneca  presented  me  the  hand  of  a  colossal  marble  sta¬ 
tue,  found  there,  of  the  most  exquisite  sculpture.- f  We  also 
hoped  to  enrich  our  collection  of  plants,  and  make  some  obser¬ 
vations  concerning  the  minerals  of  Ba(Fa,  especially  a  beauti¬ 
ful  var'eiy  of  crystallized  quartz,  as  diaphanous  as  the  rock 
crystal  of  the  north  of  Norway,  called^TM/  madefy  or  madem\ 
by  the  Turks,  and  sold  by  Armenian  merchants  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea  for  diamonds.  Before  we  left  that  peninsula,  professor 
Pallas  had  particularly  requested  information  with  regard  to 
the  locality  of  this  stone.  Among  the  substances  offered  for 
sale  as  fa--.se  diamonds,  there  is  nothing  more  common,  all  ever 
the  Mediterranean,. than  highly  transparent  quartz;  lienee  the 
various  names  of  “  Gibraltar  diamonds,”  “  Vesuvian  dia¬ 
monds,”  ‘'  Baffa  diamonds,”?  and  many  other.  We  have  also, 
in  our  own  country,  the  Bristol  diamonds.”  All  natural  re¬ 
semblances  of  the  diamond  have,  however,  been  lately  eclipsed 
by  a  very  different  mineral,  the  white  Topaz  of  New  Holland. |j 
This  stone,  when  cut  and  polished,  w  ith  the  exception  only  of 
the  white  Corundum,  possesses  a  degree  of  lustre  and  limpid- 

alluded  to  by  different  authors,  and  recently  by  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  edition  of 
Strabo,  in  bis  notes  to  that  work ;  “  For  mam  tempi  Let  ssjimboli  Veneris  in  nummis  videre 
tsl.”  [  Vid.  p,  ‘.,73.  in  not.]  The  image  of  the  goddess  had  not  the  human  form. 
“  Simulacrum  Dea  non  effigic  Humana .”  [Tacitus..]  Ua(pfois  n  fJ.iv1  A(ppo<5tm  ras 
rifle#  to  ayo-Aua  oust  av  dxao-cus  akk w  tw  V,  wpo.fXi5  i  A.£uxt>*  v  Si  uXn  dyvofTrcu. 
[Max.  Tyrius,  Diss.  38:]  The  form  of  an  Indian  idol  at  Juggernaut  is  said  to  be  a 
cone,  answeringto  the  ancient  account  of  the  Paphian  goddess,  This  confirms  what 
I  before  advanced,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Cyprian  Verms.  The  pateras  used 
by  priestesses  in  the  rites  of  Ceres,  had  this  pyramidal  no.de,  or  cone,  in  the  centre. 
A  priestess  is  represented  holding  one  of  these,  upon  a  bas-relief  in  the  vestibule  of 
Cambridge  University  Library.  See  41  Greek Marbles ,”  No.  xv.  p  37. 

*The  bust  Mas  sent  to  the  British  consul,  and  is  therefore,  probably,  nowin  Eng¬ 
land.  Mariti  says  the  medals  were  given  to  him,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

i  See  “  Greek  Marbles,”  No.  xxxviii.  p.  55. 

| 'Signifying  the  ’ 4  new  gem.  ” 

j  This  name  was  given  to  the  rock  crystal  of  Bafia,  so  long  ago  as  the  time  in  which 
Egmont  and  Heyman  visited  Cyprus.  “  Near  Baffe  are  mines  of  rock  crystal*,  and  a 
French  merchant  there  showed  me  a  most  beautiful  stone,  which  might  pass  for.adia- 
iirsond;  and  such  stones  being  found  in  the  mines  here,  are  commonly  called  Baffe 
diamonds .”  Trav.  of  Egm.  and  Heym.  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

||  Among  the  lapidaries  of  London,  it  bears  the  came  of  “  mminova,”  aftd  is  little! 

.  esteemed  by  them, 
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!  ness  superior  to  every  other,  excepting  the  real  diamond.  The 
ancient  mines  of  Cyprus,  now  entirely  neglected,  appear  to 
have  been  situated  toward  the  Paphiau  extremity  of  the  isl¬ 
and;  for  if  the  natives  exhibit  any  mineral  substance  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  beauty,  utriity,  or  hardness,  they  name  it,  by  way 
of  eminence,  “  a  Baffa  stone.”  Amianthus  of  a  very  superior 
quality  is  found  near  Baffa, #  as  flexible  as  silk,  and  perfectly 
white;  finer,  and  more  delicately  fibrous,  than  that  of  Sicily, 
Corsica,  or  Norway.  The  Cypriots  call  this  mineral  “  the 
cotton  stone  ” 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  the  eighth,  having  procured 
an  order  for  mules  and  asses,  and  a  finnan  to  author¬ 
ise  the  expedition,  we  left  the  Ceres,  and  set  out  for  Nico- 
tia,  the  Leucusia  or  Leucosia  of  the  Greeks,  and  present  cap¬ 
ital  of  Cyprus  We  Were  detained  at  Larneca  until  the  even- 
ing,  by  the  hospitality  of  the  English  consul,  Signor  Peris- 
iiani,  who  had  prepared  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  other  in¬ 
habitants,  all  eager  to  represent  to  us  the  danger  of  travelling 
during  the  day ;  and  to  gratify  very  reasonable  curiosity— 
for  a  sight  of  strangers,  and  for  news  from  Egypt.  Among  the 
party  was  the  English  consul  from  fiery ttis,  from  whom  I  ob¬ 
tained  a  silver  tetradrachm  of  Tyre,  in  the  highest  state  of 

f  See  Drummond’s  Travels,  p.  157.  Mariti  mentions  a  village  called  Amianthus ,  as 
still  existing  in  Cyprus,  in  his  time;  and  adds,  that  it  “  was  a  considerable  town  ia 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  neighbouring  country ’’says  he;  “  produced  the  stone 
asbestos,  used  for  making  a  kind  of  incombustible  cloth,  in.  which  the  bodies  of  empe¬ 
rors  were  burned.”  (Mariti’s  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  177  )  Tim- village  is  mentioned  by 
Dapper,  (Isles  de  l’Archipel.  p  5 2  )  as  marking  the  spot  where  the  stone  amianthus 
was  found  in  abundance,  and  manufactured,  by  being  mixed  with  flax,  spun  and  then, 
wove,  for  the  incombustible  cloth  of  the  ancients.  The  process  is  given  by  Dios  - 
-corides.  (Lib.  v.  c.  46.)  Dapper  says  the  village  took  its  name  from  the  mineral; 
and  that  it  was  once  a  place  of  great  renown,  on  account  of  the  cloth  and  thread  there 
manufactured  of  amianthus 

It  is  often  supposed,  that  the  art  of  manufacturing  an  incombustible  cloth,  by  means 
ofamianthus,  is  not  possessed  by  the  moderns;  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict  in  Siberia  are  in  the  practice  of  preparing  thread  by  mixing  flax  wit  h  this  sub¬ 
stance,  and  then  spinning  it  After  weaving  with  this  thread,  the  cloth  is. exposed  t® 
the  action  of  fire,  which  consumes  the  flax,  and  leaves  an  incombustible  web.  This, 
according  to  Dios  corifles,  (as  .above  cited,)  was  the  method  used  by  the  ancients. 
The  principal  manufacture  of  amianthine  cloih  existed  in  this  island,  the  mineral 
being  found  here  in  abundance  and  perfection.  The  art  of  making  it  was  also  formerly 
known  in  India.  If  we  might  rely  upon  the  mineralogy  of  the  ancients,  real  diamonds 
were  once  found  in  Cyprus ;  hut  Pliny’s  observations  concerning  them,  (Hist.  Nat, 
lib.  xxxvii.c.4.)  although  he  describes  the  Cyprian diamond  as  “  efficacissimus  in  me- 
dicind ,”  prove  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  sor.t  of  quartz  before  mentioned. 
THe  aetites,  or  eagle  stone,  which  they  superstitiously  esteemed  on  account  of  the  aid 
it  was  supposed  to  render  to  women  in  labour,  is  still  valued  by  the  ignorant  inhabit¬ 
ants  for  this,  its  imaginary  virtue.  Pliny  considered  the  jasper  of  Cyprus  as  ranking 
next  in  perfection  to  that  of  Scythia;  and  crystal ,  he  says,  was  turned  up  by  the 
plough.  The  other  minerals  of  the  island  were,  emerald  (a  name  they  gave  to  any 
greenish  transparent  stone),  agate ,  opal,  sapphire,  lazulite  (which  they  called  lapis  cya- 
ncus),  mica,  or  Muscovy  glass,  alum,  nitre,. sulphur,  gypsum,  and  great  abundance  of  salt. 
The  latter  was  chiefly  collected  from  the  environs  of  Citium,  where  the  salt  marshes 
J2dw  are. 
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preservation.  The  interesting'  costume  presented  in  the  dress  I 
of  the  Cyprian  ladies  ought  not  to  pass  without  notice.  Their 
head  apparel  was  precisely  modelled  after  the  kind  of  calathus 
represented  upon  the  Phoenician  idols  of  the  country,  and  upon 
Egyptian  statues.  This  was  worn  by  women  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  wives  of  the  consuls  to  their  slaves.  Their  hair,  dy¬ 
ed  of  a  fine  brown  colour,  by  means  of  a  plant  called  henna , 
hung  behind,  in  numerous  long  straight  braids  ;  and,  in  some 
ringlets  disposed  near  the  face,  were  fastened  blossoms  of  the 
jasmine,  strung  together,  upon  slips  from  leaves  of  the  palm  tree, 
in  a  very  curious  and  pleasing  manner.  Next  to  the  Calnmck 
women,  the  Grecian  are,  of  all  others,  best  versed  in  cosmetic 
arts.  They  possess  the  valuable  secret  of  giving  a  brown  co¬ 
lour  to  the  whitest  locks,  and  also  tinge  their  eye  brows  with 
the  same  hue ;  an  art  that  would  be  highly  prized  by  the 
hoary  courtezans  of  London  arid  of  Paris.  The  most  splen¬ 
did  colours  are  displayed  in  their  habits;  and  these  are  very 
becoming  to  the  girls  of  the  island.  The  upper  robe  is  al¬ 
ways  of  scarlet,  crimson,  or  green  silk,  embroidered  with  gold. 
Like  other  Greek  women,  they  wear  long  scarlet  pantaloons, 
fastened  round  the  ankle  ;  and  yellow  boots,  with  slippers  of 
the  same  colour.  Around  the  neck,  and  from  the  head,  wer£ 
suspended  a  profusion  of  gold  coins,  chains,  and  other  trinkets. 
About  their  waists  they  have  a  large  belt  or  zone,  fastened  iu 
front  by  two  large  and  heavy  polished  brass  plates.  They, 
endeavour  to  make  the  waist  appear  as  long  as  possible,  and 
the  legs,  consequently,  short.  Naturally  corpulent,  they  take 
no  pains  to  diminish  the  size  of  their  bodies  by  lacing,  but  seem 
rather  vain  of  their  bulk  ;  exposing  their  bosoms,  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  manner  highly  unbecoming.  Nothwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  paiDs  they  use  to  disfigure  their  natural  beauty 
by  all -Sorts  of  ill-selected  ornaments,  the  women  of  Cyprus  are 
handsomer  than  those  of  any  other  Grecian  island.  They 
have  a  taller  and  more  stately  figure  ;  and  the  features,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  women  of  Nicoda,  are  regular  and  dignified, 
exhibiting  that  elevated  cast  of  countenance  so  universally  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  works  of  Grecian  artists.  At  present,  this  kind  of 
beauty  seems  peculiar  to  the  women  of  Cyprus  :  the  sort  of  ex¬ 
pression  exhibited  by  one  set  of  features  may  be  traced,  with 
different  gradations,  in  them  all.  Hence  were  possibly  derived 
those  celebrated  models  of  female  beauty,  conspicuous  upon 
the  statues,  vases,  medals,  and  gems  of  Greece  ;  models  select¬ 
ed  from  the  throng  of  Cyprian  virgins3  who,  as  priestesses  of 
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Venus,  officiated  at  the  Paphian  .shrine.*  Indefinite  as  our 
notions  of  beauty  are  said  to  be,  we  seldom  differ  in  assigning 
the  place  of  its  abode.  That  assemblage  of  graces,  which,  in 
former  ages,  gave  celebrity  to  the  women  of  Circassia,  still 
characterizes  their  descendants  upon  Mount  Caucasus;  and 
with  the  same  precision  that  enables  us  to  circumscribe  the 
limits  of  its  residence,  we  may  refer  to  countries  where  it  ne¬ 
ver  was  indigenous.  Foremost  in  the  list  of  these,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Egypt.  The  statues  of  Isis,  and  the  mummies,  exhibit, 
at  this  hour,  the  countenance  common  to  the  females  of  the 
country  ;  nor  did  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  much  differ  from 
the  representation  thus  afforded,  if  the  portrait  given  of  her 
upon  Mark  Antony’s  medals  may  be  considered  as  authority. 
There  are  some  countries  (for  example,  Lapland)  where  it 
might  be  deemed  impossible  to  select  a  single  instance  of  fe¬ 
male  beauty,  ttere^  it  Is  true,  the  degraded  stale  of  human 
nature  explains  the  privation.  But  among  more  elightened  na¬ 
tions,  a  traveller  would  hardly  be  accused  of  generalizing  inac¬ 
curately,  or  partially,  who  should  state  that  female  beauty  was 
rare  in  Germany,  although  common  in  England;  that  it  ex¬ 
ists  more  frequently  in  Russia  than  in  France;  in  Finland, 
than  in  Sweden  ;  in  Italy,  than  in  Greece  ;  that  the  Irish  women 
are  handsomer  than  the  Spanish  ;  although  learned  antiquaries 
would  assure  us,  that  both  were  originally  of  Pelasgian  origin. 

The  gardens  of  Larneca  are  very  beautiful,  and  constitute 
the  only  source  of  delight  the  women  of  the  place  seem  to  pos¬ 
sess.  They  are,  however,  no  ornament  to  the  town,  being  in¬ 
closed  by  high  walls.  Almost  every  house  has  its  garden  ;  the 
shade  and  verdure  thus  afforded  is  a  delightful  contrast  to  the 
glare  of  a  white  and  dusty  soil,  every  where  observed  around.— 
In  these  gardens  we  noticed  two  sorts  of  jasmine,  one  common 
in  European  countries,  and  the  other  derived  from  Syria  ;  the 
double  blossomed  pomegranate,  a  most  beautiful  shrub ;  also 
lemons,  oranges,  plums,  and  apricots.  The  phaseolus  caracal- 
la ,  kept  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  seraglio  gardens  at  Consta  n¬ 
tinople,  flourished  here  in  the '.open- -air.  They  had  also  the 
arbutus  andrachne ,  growing  to  an  enormous  size. 

We  left  Larnexa  in  the  evening,  and  found  a  very  good  road 
toNicotia;  travelling  principally  over  plains,  by  a  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible  ascent,  toward  the  northwest.  Mountains 
appeared  in  the  distant  scenery,  on  almost  every  side.  The 

&•“ - — ubi  templum  illi,  centumque  Sabaeo, 

Tkure  calent  arae,  sertisque  recentibus  h&lant  j 
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soil  every  where  exhibited  a  white  marly  clay,  said  to  be  ex'-  • 
ceedingiy  rich  in  its  nature,  although  neglected.  The  Greeks 
are  so  oppressed  by  their  Turkish  masters,  that  they  dare  not 
cultivate  the  land:  the  harvest  would  instantly  be  taken  from 
them  if  they  did.  Their  whole  aim  seems  to  be,  to  scrape  together 
barely  sufficient,  in  the  course  of  the  whole  year,  to  pay  their 
tax  to  the  governor.  The  omission  of  this  is  punished  by  tor¬ 
ture,  or  by  death:  and  in  cases  of  their  inability  to  supply  the 
impost,  the  inhabitants!!}7  from  the  island.  So  many  emigrations 
of  this  sort  happen  during  the  year,  that  the  population  of  all 
Cyprus  rarely  exceeds  sixty  thousand  persons;  a  number  for¬ 
merly  insufficient  to  have  peopled  one  of  its  towns.  The  gover¬ 
nor  resides  at  Kicotia.  His  appointment  is  annual;  and  as  it 
is  obtained  by  purchase,  the  highest  bidder  succeeds ;  each  striv¬ 
ing,  after  his  arrival,  to  surpass  his  predecessor  in  the  enormity 
of  his  exactions.  Trom  this  terrible  oppression  the  consuls  and 
a  few  other  families  are  free,  in  consequence  of  protection  grant¬ 
ed  by  their  respective  nations.  Over  such  a  barren  tract  of 
land,  altogether  desolate,  and  destitute  even  of  the  meanest 
herbage,  our  journey  was  neither  amusing,  nor  profitable.  It 
might  have  suggested  reflections  to  a  moral  philosopher,  thus 
viewing  the  horrid  consequences  of  barbarian  powrer  ;  but  when 
a  traveller  is  exposed  to  the  burning  beams  of  an  eastern  sun, 
mounted  on  a  sorry  mule  dislocating  his  very  loins,  fatigued, 
and  breathing  hot  pestilential  vapours,  he  w  ill  feel  little  disposi¬ 
tion  to  moralize.  We  rejoiced  indeed,  w  hen,  in  a  wide  plain, 
we  came  in  view  of  the  little  huts  where  we  were  to  pass  part 
of  the  night,  previous  to  four  more  hours  of  similar  penance. 

The  venerable  pair  with  w  hom  w  e  rested  in  the  village  of 
Atiien*  were  the  parents  of  our  nude  drivers,  and  owners  of 
the  mules.  They  made  us  welcome  to  their  homely  supper,  by 
placing  two  planks  across  a  couple  of  benches,  and  setting 
thereon  boiled  pumpkins,  eggs,  and  some  wine  of  the  island  in 
a  hollow7  gourd.  I  observed  upon  the  ground  the  sort  of  stones 
used  for  grinding  cprr>,  called  querns  in  Scotland,  common  also 
in  Lapland,  and  in  ail  parts  of  Palestine.  These  are  the  pri¬ 
maeval  mills  of  the  world ;  and  they  are  still  found  in  all  com 
countries,  where  rude  and  ancient  customs  have  not  been  liable 
to  those  changes  introduced  by  refinement.  The  employment 
of  grinding  with  these  mills  is  confined'  solely  to  females;  and 
the  practice  illustrates  the  observation  of  our  saviour,  alluding 

.*  Mariti  writes  the  name  o£ this  place.  Men#.  SeevoL  I.  p.  8 Z. 
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to  tills  Custom  in  his  prediction  concerning  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  :#“two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill;  the  one 
shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left.” 

In  these  little  cottages  we  found  very  large  establishments 
for  bees,  but  all  the  honey  thus  made  is  demanded  by  the  go¬ 
vernor  ;  so  that  keeping  these  insects  is  only  considered  as  the 
means  of  an  additional  tax.  The  manner,  however,  in  which 
the  honey  is  collected,  is  so  curious,  and  so  worthy  of  imitation* 
that  it  merits  a  particular  description  :  the  contrivance  is  very 
simple,  and  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  more  ancient  custom,, 
still  used  in  the  Crimea,  of  harbouring  bees  in  cylinders  made 
from  the  bark  of  trees.  They  build  up  a  wall  formed  entirely 
of  earthen  cylinders,  each  about  three  feet  in  length,  placed,  one 
above  the  other,  horizontally,  and  closed  at  their  extremities 
with  mortar.f  This  wall  is  then  covered  with  ashed,  and  up- 
wards  of  one  hundred  swarms  may  thus  be  maintained  within 
a  very  small  compass  Close  to  this  village  grew  the  largest 
earob  tree  we  noticed  in  all  our  travels.  It  is,  by  some,  called 
St,  John’s  bread  tree  the  ceratonid  siliqtia  of  Linnseus.  It 
was  covered  with  fruit,  the  pods  being  then  green,  and  had  at¬ 
tained  the  size  of  our  largest  English  oaks*  We  could  neither 
discover  nor  hear  of  antiquities  near  this  village ;  except  one 
large  reservoir  for  water,  pointed  out  as  an  ancient  work,  al¬ 
though  probably  of  Venetian  origin.  This  is  still  in  a  perfect 
state,  lined  with  square  blocks  of  stone,  about  twenty-five  feet 
deep,  and  fifteen  feet  wide.  It  is  situated  in  a  field  close  to  the 
village. 

Two  hours  before  sun  rise,  we  again  set  out  for  Nicotia.— 
The  road  lay  through  an  open  country;  but  high  mountains 
were  every  where  in  view,  as  on  the  preceding  evening.  Some 
of  these,  as  we  drew  nearer  to  them*  exhibited  very  remarkable 
forms,  standing  insulated,  and  with  flat  tops,  like  what  are 
usually  called  table  mountains.  On  our  right,  we  observed  one 
that  rose  out  of  a  fine  plain,  having  a  most  perfect  conical  form, 
excepting  that  its  vertex  appeared  truncated  parallel  toils  base. 
Upon  the  road  we  noticed  distinct  masses  of  the  purest  tran¬ 
sparent  selenites,  or  crystallized  sulphat  of  lime,  as  diaphanous 
as  the  most  limpid  specimens  from  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  It 

&  Matt.  xxiv.  41. 

t  The  bee  hives  of  Egypt,  and  of  Palestine,  are  of  the  same  kind.  ‘  Those  of  Egypt, ? 
says  Hasselquist,  ‘are  made  of  coaldust  and  clay,  which  being  well  blended  together, 
they  form  of  the  mixture  a  hollow  c  y  linder,  of  a  span  diameter,  and  as  long  as  they 
please,  from  six  to  twelve  feet:  this  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  becomes  so  hard,  that  it 
may  be  handled  at  will.  1  saw  some  thousands  of  these  hives  at  a  village  between  Da* 
miata  and  Maasora.’  HassclouisVs  Voy.  and  Trav >  236c  Land.  ]%&  , 
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seemed  as  if  they  had.  been  dropped  by  caravans  passing  the 
road;  although  we  could  learo  nothing,  either  of  the  place 
whence  they  were  derived,  or  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  A  ridge  of  mountains  bounded  all  the  view  in  front 
of  our  route:  at  length,  at  the  distance  of  two  hours  and  a  half 
from  Attien,  we  beheld  the  city  of  JNficotia,  situated  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  one  of  the  fine  plains  common  in  this  part  of  the  island*, 
at  the  base  of  one  extremity  of  the  mountain  barrier.  As  we  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  it,  we  were  struck  with  the  magnitude  of  its  for¬ 
tifications  :  these,  although  neglected,  still  remain  nearly  entire, 
surpassing,  in  extent  and  beauty,  those  of  almost  every  other 
city.  The  moat  is  half  a  mile  wide  ;  it  is  now  dry,  or  at  best 
an  unwholesome  swamp.  Beneath  the  walls,  the  bed  of  this 
moat  abruptly  terminates  in  a  deep  and  wide  fosse.  The  ram¬ 
parts  are  still  mounted  with  a  few  pieces  of  artillery.  The  road 
winds  round  the  walls  toward  the  gate,  which  had  once  a  port¬ 
cullis.  We  found  the  entrance  filled  with  beggars.  The  guard' 
demands  a  toll  from  all  Greeks  passing  through.  As  we  rode 
Into  the  town, we  met  a  long  train  of  women,  dressed  in  white 
robes,  the  beautiful  costume  of  the  capital,  filling  the  air  with 
their  lamentations.  Some  of  these  were  of  the  middle  age,  but 
all  were  handsome  :  as  they  came  on,  they  exposed  their  faces 
and  breasts  to  public  view,  tearing  their  hair,  and  weeping  pi¬ 
teously.  In  lire  midst  of  the  procession  rode  a  Turk  upon  an- 
ass,  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  most  tranquil  manner,  and  wholly 
indifferent  to  their  cries.  Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of  this  tu¬ 
mult,  we  were  told  that  these  women  were  ail  prostitutes,  whom* 
the  governor  had  banished  the  city,  and  whom  they  were  there¬ 
fore  conducting  beyond  the  gates.  Their  dress  was  modelled 
after  a  very  ancient  form,  and  highly  elegant :  it  consisted  en¬ 
tirely  of  fine  white  linen,  so  disposed  as  to  veil  at  once  the- 
whole  figure,  unless  when  puspo3ejy  cast  aside  ;  and  it  fell  to 
the  ground  in  long  graceful  folds* 

We  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Sells,  (the  English  Dragoman * 
as  he  is  vulgarly  called,)  a  rich  Armenian  merchant,  who  en¬ 
joys  the  English  protection  for  transacting  whatsoever  business 
their  nation  may  have  with  the  governor.  His  house  was  in 
all  respects  a  palace,  possessing  the  highest  degree  of  oriental4 
magnificence.  The  apartments  were  not  only  spacious,  but 
they  were  adorned  with  studied  elegance  ;  the  floors  being, 
furnished  with  the  finest  mats  brought  from  Grand  Cairo,  and 
the  divans  covered  with  sattin,  set  round  with  embroidered 
®ushionso.  The  windows  of  the  rooms,  as  in  all-oriental  houses. 
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were  near  the  roof,  and  small,  although  numerous,  and  placed 
dose  to  each  oilier.  They  had  double  casements,  one  being 
of  painted  glass,  surrounded  by  carved  work,  as  in  the  old 
Gothic  palaces  of  England.  These  perhaps  derived  their  ori¬ 
ginal  form  from  the  east,  during  the  crusades.  So  many  in¬ 
stances  occur  to  strengthen  the  opinion,  that  I  may  be  liable 
to  unnecessary  repetition,  when  allusion  is  made  to  this  style 
of  building.  The  custom  of  having  the  floor  raised  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  chamber,  where  the  superiors  sit,  as  in  our 
©Id  halls,  is  strictly  oriental  r  it  is  the  same  in  the  tents  of  the 
Tartars.  We  were  permitted  to  view  the  charem.  This  al¬ 
ways  consists  of  a  summer  and  a  winter  apartment  The  first 
was  a  large  square  room,  surrounded  by  divans;  the  last  arr 
©blong  chamber,  where  the  divans  were  placed  parallel  to 
each  other,  one  on  either  side,  lengthways;  and  at  the  upper 
extremity  was  the  fireplace,  resembling  our  ancient  English- 
hearths. 

About  half  an  hour  after  our  arrival,  the  worthy  old  Arme¬ 
nian  came  home  ;  and  throwing  himself  at  full  length  upon 
the  divan,  began  to  fan  himself  with  a  bunch  of  coloured 
feathers,  while  his  secretary  opened  and  red  to  him  our  let¬ 
ters.  Refreshments  were  instantly  served,  and  pipes  brought 
by  his  attendants:  soon  after  this  he  proposed  that  we  should 
accompany  him  to  the  governor’s.  As  we  descended,  he 
showed  us  his  beautiful  garden,  filled  with  standard  apricot 
trees  laden  w  ith  ripe  fruit,  and  our  wine,  as  lie  said,  for  din¬ 
ner,  already  cooling  in  marble  fountains,  beneath  the  shade  of 
orange,  citron,  lemon,  fig,  vine,  and  pomegranate  trees.  We 
entered  the  court  yard  of  the  governor's  palace,  and  observed 
several  beautiful  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  standing  without 
any  attendants,  each  fastened  by  a  chain  to  its  fore  leg,  and  to 
a  spike  in  the  ground.  This  custom  exists,  as  a  kind  of  pa¬ 
rade,  in  almost  all  the  palace  yards  of  pachas  who  are  go¬ 
vernors,  and  are  called  Muss-uleem We  ivere  conducted 
first  into  the  chamber  of  the  dragoman^  or  interpreter,  w  here 
we  found  a  crowd  of  persons  assembled  upon  business.  Here 
again  pipes  were  brought,  while  our  firmans  were  examined* 
and  some  questious  put,  concerning  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Egypt,  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  the  victory  gained 
by  Nelson  over  the  Danes.  We  were  then  led  through  seve- 

*  The  Ilutch  ambassadors  from  the  East  India  Company  to  China,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  observed  the  same  custom  of  exhibiting  state  horses  in  the 
court  of  the  emperor’s  palace  at  Pekin.  See  NUvhoffrs  Account  of  the  Embassy,  m 
pitblishe&  by  Ogilby,  125/  iQtid,  J659, 
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veral  passages*  until we  came  to  the  governors  apartment,  who 
having  heard  our  names  and  business,  desired  us  to  be  seated 
upon  the  divan  opposite  to  him.  As  this  man  affected  all  that 
haughtiness  with  which  Franks  were  formerly  received,  in 
times  when  the  English  name  was  not  quite  so  much  respected 
as  it  is  now  in  Turkey,  I  shall  particularly  specify  the  cere¬ 
mony  attending  our  visit.  The  custom  shown  in  the  recep- 
tion  of  strangers,  is  the  same  over  all  the  Ottoman  empire; 
and  in  ail  countries  the  punctilios  of  hospitality  are  best  ex¬ 
ercised  by  proud  men.  It  is  only  our  equals  who  lay  aside 
ceremony.* 

The  governor  of  Cyprus  was  no  pacha,  nor  had  he  any 
other  rank  than  what  his  wealth  had  procured  in  his  tempo¬ 
rary  station  at  Nieotia ;  an  honour  annually  purchased  of  the 
Capudan  Pacha,  as  before  stated,  by  the  highest  bidder. 
One  short  year  of  dominion,  wholly  dedicated  to  the  exercise 
of  a  vain  ostentation,  and  to  unbounded  rapacity,  was  -there¬ 
fore  all  that  awaited  him,  in  return  for  the  expenditure  where¬ 
by  the  post  had  been  obtained.  It  was  truly  amusing,  there* 
fore,  to  see  the  manner  of  displaying  his  new  soverignty.  Our 
credentials  were  of  a  very  superior  nature;  because,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  firman,  we  carried  with  us  letters  from  the  Capu¬ 
dan  Pacha,  and  the  commander  in  chief,  both  of  the  fleet  and 
of  the  army.  At  sight  of  these,  however,  his  new-made  ex¬ 
cellency  affected  to  turn  up  his  nose,  muttering  between  hit 
teeth  the  expressive  word  djowr]  with  considerable  emphasis, 
and  taking  up  the  skirts  of  his  pelisse,  (as  our  venerable 
friend  the  Armenian  kneeled  before  him,  to  act  as  our  inter¬ 
preter,)  that  they  might  not  be  defiled  by  the  touch  of  au  in¬ 
fidel.  This  insolence  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Turks, 
except  when  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion,  generally  salute  the 
Grand  Siguior’s  firman:  even  the  haughty  pacha  of  Acre  al¬ 
ways  made  sign  of  obeisance  when  it  was  produced.  After 
thus  endeavouring  to  make  us  feel  our  inferiority,  he  next 
strove  to  dazzle  our  senses  with  his  splendour  and  greatness. 

*  Persons  of  enlightened  understanding,  whatsoever  be  their  rank,  know  very  well 
that  real  greatness  is  best  displayed  by  affability  and  condescension.  I  remember  hear¬ 
ing  an  Italian  physician  at  Naples,  a  man  of  the  world,  who  had  studied  human  na¬ 
ture  -well,  and  travelled  much,  give  this  advice  to  a  young  practitioner,  who  was  be¬ 
ginning  his  career:  If  thou  be  called,’’  said  he,  “  to  attend  a  man  of  real  high  birth, 
with  an  accomplished  mind,  throw  thyself  into  the  best  chair  in  his  room,  and  make 
thy  ^l;  at  home  with  him;  but  if  the  summons  be  to  a  new-made  dignitary,  to  one  of 
mewly  acquired  wealth,  or  to  a  tradesman  who  has  retired  from  business,  stand  tUlhe 
Ibids  thee  sit,  and  then  take  the  humblest  seat  that  offers.” 

f  A  term  used  by  the  Turks  to  express  either  e  cr  an  iafi&th 
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Having  dapped  Ills  hands, %  a  swarm  of  attendants,  most. mag¬ 
nificently  habited,  came  into  the  room,  bearing  glided  goblets 
filled  with  lemonade  and  sorbet,  which  they  presented  to  us* 
A  high  priest  of  the  dervishes  then  entered,  and  prostrated 
himself  before  the  governor,  touching  his  lips  with  his  fingers, 
crossing  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  raising  his  thumbs  af¬ 
terward  to  his  ears.  All  these  marks  of  reverence  ended,  he 
rose  and  took  his  station  upon  the  divan,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  governor*  Next  came  a  fresh  party  of  slaves,  bringing 
long  pipes  of  jasmine  wood  with  amber  heads,  to  all  the  party  ; 
these  were  suddenly  followed  by  another  host  of  myrmidons  in 
long  white  vests,  having  white  turbans  on  their  heads,  who 
covered  us  with  magnificeut  cloths  of  sky-blue  silk,  spangled 
and  embroidered  with  gold.  They  also  presented  to  us  pre» 
served  fruits  and  other  sweetmeats;  snatching  away  the  em¬ 
broidered  cloths,  to  cover  us  again  with  others  of  white  satin* 
still  more  sumptuous  than  before.  Then  they  brought  coffee5 
in  gold  cups  studded  with  diamonds;  and  the  cloths  were 
once  more  taken  away.  After  this,  there  came  slaves  kneel¬ 
ing  before  us  with  burning  odours  in  silver  censers,  which  they 
held  beneath  our  nose^;  and  finally,  a  man,  passing  rapidly 
round,  spattered  all  our  faces,  hands,  and  clothes,  with  rose¬ 
water;  a  compliment  so  little  expected  at  the  time,  and  so 
zealously  administered,  that  we  began  to  wipe  from  our  face 
and  eyes  the  honours  which  had  almost  blinded  us.  The 
principal  dragoman  belonging  to  the  governor  next  presented 
each  of  us  with  an  embroidered  handkerchief;  “  gifts*”  he 
said,  “  by  which  infidels  of  rank  were  always  distinguished  in 
their  interviews  with  his  master.”  The  handkerchief  consist¬ 
ed  of  embroidered  muslin,  and  was  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  red 
crape.  These  presents  we  in  vain  solicited  permission  to  de¬ 
cline  ;  adding,  that  “  as  private  individuals,  meanly  habited,  in 
the  view  of  travelling  expeditiously  through  the  island,  we 
hoped  he  would  not  form  his  ideas  of  Englishmen  of  rank 
either  from  our  appearance  or  pretensions.”  Upon  further 
conversation,  we  found  that  all  intercourse  with  Balia  and 
the  western  side  of  the  island  was  cut  off  by  the  plague,  which 
had  begun  to  show  itself  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ni- 
cotia:  we  therefore  resolved  to  return  to  our  more  humble 
host  in  the  village  of  Attien  the  same  night;  when,  to  our 
great  surprise,  the  governor  requested  that  we  would  spend  a 

*  This  method  of  summoning  slaves  to  the  presence  of  their  master  is  common  alt' 
the  Turkish  empire. 
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few  days  with  him  ;  and  as  we  stated  this  to  be  impossible,  fie 
even  threatened  to  detain  the  frigate  at  Salines  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  We  were  however  resolute  in  our  determination;  and 
therefore  representing  to  him  the  illness  of  our  captain,  and  our 
utter  inability  to  remain  an  instant  after  the  Ceres  had  got  her 
cargo  on  board,  we  took  our  leave ;  accompanied  by  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  his  guard,  whom  he  permitted  to  attend  us  among  the 
goldsmiths  of  the  place,  in  search  of  medals  and  other  antiqui¬ 
ties. 

It  is  to  these  artificers  bearing  the  name  of  Guyumjee ,  almost 
universally  in  Turkey,  that  the  peasants  of  the  country,  and 
lower  order  of  people  in  the  tow  ns,  carry  all  the  pieces  of  gold 
or  silver  they  may  chance  to  find  in  the  soil,  to  be  exchanged 
for  modern  trinkeis.  They  are  generally  men  in  a  very  small 
way  of  trade,  sitting  in  a  little  stall,  with  a  crucible  before 
them,  a  touchstone,*  and  a  handful  of  very  ordinary  tools. 
Their  chief  occupation  consists  in  making  coarse  silver  rings,, 
of  very  base  metal,  for  the  women,  and  in  setting  signets  for 
Turks  of  all  denominations.  There  is  hardly  a  Mahometan 
who  does  not  bear  upon  one  of  his  fingers  this  kind  of  ornament. 
The  Turkish  signet  is  generally  a  carneliao  stone,f  inscribed 
with  a  few  words  from  the  Koran,  a  proverb  in  Arabic,  or  a 
couplet  in  Persian.  We  found,  as  usual,  ample  employment 
atnong  these  men;  and  were  so  much  occupied  in  the  pursuit, 
that  we  even  neglected  to  visit  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,| 
built  in  the  Gothic  style  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  when  he 
raised  the  edifice  of  the  same  name  in  Constantinople.  We 
have  the  testimony  both  of  Drummond  and  Mariti  for  the 
architecture  exhibited  in  this  building.  The  cathedrals  both 
of  Famagosta  and  Nieotia  are  described  as  Gothic.  If  it  be 
true,  therefore,  that  the  Nicotian  church  was  erected  by  Justi-- 

*  Various  substances  are  in  use  under  the  name  of  touchstone- ,  and  of  course  it  has 
various  appellations.  Mineralogists  have  called  it  lapis  lydius,  corneas  trapezius r. 
primitive  basalt,  basanite,  trap,  sekistus,  fee.  The  substance  most  employed  by  oriental 
goldsmiths  is  a  dark  and  very  compact  basalt.  .  - 

t  To  supply  these  stones,  they  frequently  disfigure  or  conceal  the  finest  antique 
gems ;  either  by  cutting  them  into  a  more  diminutive  form,  or  by  hiding  the  work  of 
the  ancient  lapidary  in  the  setting,  and  turning  the  obverse  side  outwards  for  the 
writing. 

t  “  The  most  beautiful  edifice  here,  is,  without  doubt,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
where  the  kings  of  Cyprus  were  formerly  crowned.  It  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  a. nd 
has  three  large  naves  It  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Lusignans,  and  of  several  ancient 
Cypriots  ancf  noble  Venetians.  The  choir  and  the  altars  were  destroyed  when  the  city 
was  taken.  This  church  then  became  the  .principal  mosque;  and  Mustapha  the  Turk¬ 
ish  general,  went  to  it  for  the  first  time,  to  other  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  September  1570.”  Mariti' s  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  98.  It  is  said  by  Dapper 
(Descript,  dies  Isles  de  L'Arthipel.  p.  32.  Amst.  1733.)  to  contain  an  ancient  tomb  Of 
very  beautiful  jasper,  of  one  entire  piece,  eight  feet,  and  a  half  long,  four  feet  and  & 
quarter  wide,  and  five  feet  high.  Dapper,  perhaps,  alludes  to  that  beautiful  kind  qL 
marble  called  Ilosso  Antico  by  the  Italians. 
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iiian,  we  have  authority  for  the  existence  of  that  style  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  so  long  ago  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  six  hundred  and  forty  years  before 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  Richard  the  First ;  and  certainly' 
long  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  any  specimen  of  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  called  Gothic  in  Great  Britian.  Other  instances 
of  still  higher  antiquity  exist  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

Our  success  in  collecting  gems  was  so  great,  that  the  number 
of  our  acquisitions  in  Nicotia  exceeded  the  total  of  what  we 
had  been  able  to  procure  since  our  departure  from  Constanti¬ 
nople.  We  found  also  silver  medals  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Severn^ 
Faustina,  and  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  bronze  were  all  of  late 
date,  and  almost  all  after  the  time  of  Constantine.  We  also 
made  diligent  inquiry  concerning  the  yeny  madetrt  crystal. 
Some  detached  and  very  ordinary  specimens  of  crystallized 
quartz  were  shown  to  us,  by  the  name  of  Baffa  stones  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  were  unable  to  polish  even  these.  All  the  stones 
found  in  the  island,  capable  of  being  polished,  are  sent  to  Grand 
Cairo  for  this  purpose.  This  fact,  while  it  serves  to  show  the 
wretched  state  of  the  arts  in  Cyprus,  also  conveys  a  proof  of  their 
flourishing  state  in  the  present  capital  of  Egypt,  beyond  the 
notions  usually  entertained  of  that  remote  city.  Among  our  in¬ 
taglios  were  numerous  representations  and  symbols  of  Isis,  Ceres, 
and  Venus :  a  very  beautiful  gem  representing  Mercury  leaning 
upon  a  sepulchral  stile  ;*  of  Anubis,  kneeling  with  the  dove 
upon  his  left  hand  ;f  and  one  of  very  diminutive  form,  but  of 
exquisite  beauty,  meriting  a  more  particular  description  :  it  is 
a  highly  transparent  garnet.  The  subject  engraven  represents 
a  colossal  statue,  whose  two  arms  extended  touch  the  extremity 
of  the  stone.  Before  this  figure  is  seen  a  person  kneeling,  in 
the  act  of  worshipping  the  idol.  This  corresponds  so  accu¬ 
rately  with  the  descriptions  given  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Se- 
rapis  at  Alexandria,  whose  two  hands  touched  the  sides  of  the 
temple,  that  it  is  probable  the  gem  was  intended  to  preserve  a 

*  The  learned  antiquary  will  perceive  the  classical  accuracy  observed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  such  representations.  The  subjects  displayed  upon  their  pictured  vases, 
sculptured  marbles,  medals,  and  mentis,  were  not  the  result  of  any  idle  fancy  or  mo¬ 
mentary  caprice.  Copious  as  the  sources  were  whence  all  their  varied  imagery  was 
derived,  its  exhibition  was  nevertheless  circumscribed  by  canons.  Mercury  is  pour- 
tray  ed  reclining  upon  a  stele  ;  thereby  typifying  his  office  of  conducting  departed 
souls. 

t  “  Ter  columbam  vero  aerem  intelligit  Horapollo,  lib.  1  rationed  ibidem  dat  quod 
adeo  sincere  et  puroe  nature  sit,  ut  6.  nullo  contagioso  aere  quemadmodum  csetera 
imimulia,  isffici  possit.”  Rirchtr  OSdip ,  JEgypt.  tom.  iii.  p.  291. 

V  Alba  Pals&stisro  ftaneta  Colutnba  Syro.” 

Tibullus,  Lib.  i.  El  €.  vers,  lb 
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memorial  of  the  image.  It  has  no  resemblance  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  Grecian  Deity  ;  the  calathus .  or  rather  the  pileus 
upon  its  head,  is  like  that  seen  upon  Indian  or  Chinese  idols  ; 
and  this  further  coincides  with  the  history  of  the  worship  of 
Sera  pis,  transferred  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  from  Asia  to  Egypt* 
In  the  evening  we  mounted  our  mules,  and  again  returned  to 
Attien.  Our  good  friend  Mr.  Sekis  had  ladeu  an  ass  with  all 
sorts  of  provisions  for  our  journey,  hut  we  would  only  accepts 
basket  of  his  fine  apricots.  These  he  said  were  nothing  in  com- 
parisoo  with  the  apricots  he  received  annually  from  Famagosta, 
yet  they  were  the  finest  we  had  ever  seen.  We  met  caravans 
of  camels  in  our  way  to  Attien,  marching  according  to  the  order 
always  observed  in  the  east;  that  is  to  say,  in  aline,  one  after 
the  other;  the  whole  caravan  being  preceded  by  an  ass,  with  a 
bell  about  its  neck-  Camels  never  seem  to  seek  the  shade :  when 
left  to  repose,  they  kneel  down,  exposed  to  the  hottest  beams  of 
the  sun.  Treesv  however,  are  rarely  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
Island  :  the  inhabitants  relate,  that  eastward  of  Nicotia,  toward 
Baffa,  the  country  being  more  mountainous,  is  also  well  co¬ 
vered  with  wood  *  The  rivers  of  Cyprus  are  dry  during  the 
summer  months.  Sudden  rain  swells  them  into  torrents.  Some 
fell  during  the  second  night  we  passed  at  Attien.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  two  hours  before  sunrise,  we  set  out  for  Larneca ;  and 
having  to  cross  a  bridge,  found  it  shaking  so  violently  with  the 
impetuosity  of  the  rvater,  that  we  feared  it  would  fall.  The 
ancient  Cypriots  pretended,  that  their  paphian  altars,  although 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  were  never  wetted  by  rain.  Proba¬ 
bly  they  would  not  have  escaped  drenching  during  the  showers 

*  The  list  of  plants  found  during  this  visit  to  Cyprus,  being  too  long  to  be  inserted 
here,  we  shall  only  mention  three  new  discovered  species. 

"L  A  non  descript,  tall,  branchy,  strong -thorned  species  of  ononis.  This  we  have 
called  ononis  macracantha.  Ononis  caitle  suffrutescente  ranUsque  sr-vnocisfoliis 
superionbns  solitariis  obovatis  glandulosis  apice  dentatis  fc'ibvs  solitaries  pedun- 
eulatis—Caulis  ramtisissimm ,  jlexuosus,  deorsum ,  fursvtus  Ro?ni  valdc  spinosi, 
acuti ,  crassi ,  rigidi.  supra  glabri.  Spince  foliates  validate  jlorifcran  svbbina.  Folia 
petiolala  tineas  ires  lortga,  inferior  a  nonvidi.  Pedunculi  breves  Calyces  glaMuliferi 
corolla  bnviores ,  basin  versus  pilosi . 

>[1.  A  non  descript  species  of  Euphorbia.  This  we  ha.ve  called  euphorbia  >a  ala- 
chophylla.  Euphorbia  dichotoma,  foliis  ovaUs,  acute  deniicvla-lis  h l?s m  •  ■  mol- 
Jibus ;  pcditnculis  solitariis  unifioris,  petalis  laciniatis. — Plant  a-  am-ua  magn.-indine 
E.  s.cordifoliae  tola  hirsvta.  Folia  exactc  ovata,  tineas  octo  ad  d  node  dm  la  gaf  'mu~ 
crone  innocuo  terminaia,  basin  versus  integerrima.  Petioli  foliis  ter  hrevioris,?~ 
Flores  $  -dichotomiis  pedunculati  parvi. 

III.  A  non-descript  species  of  ccntaurea,  or  sar  thistle.  This  we  have 'called  cen* 
taurea  monacantha.  Cenlaurea  divuricalf  cahjcis  foliolis  inhgris  spina  sitn~ 

f  licissma  ierminatis ,  glabris  ;  /bins  superioribus  spinoso  denUculalis.  lanceolate  oh' 
ongis ;  inferioribus  denial o  p l hnqtijidis ,  sedbris — Planta  hmiilis  ramosissima  *,  :  ami 
:  divaricate  dichotomy.  Capitula  scssUia.  Cali/ds  foliolis  arete  imbricatis  glabris 
.margin e  scariosis.  Spines  patulfy  validis sinus. 
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‘which  had  caused  this  inundation.  We  reached  Larneca  at 
eight  o’clock,  and  were  on  board  the  Ceres  before  ten.  Cap¬ 
tain  Russel’s  fever  had  much  increased.  The  apricots  we 
brought  for  him  seemed  to  afford  a  temporary  refreshment  to 
his  parched  lips  and  palate,  but  were  ultimately  rather  injurious 
than  salutary.  The  symptoms  of  his  melancholy  fate  became 
daily  more  apparent,  to  the  great  grief  of  every  individual  of 
his  crew. 

During  our  absence,  the  English  consul  had  been  kindly  en¬ 
deavouring  to  procure  for  me  other  reliques  from  the  interesting 
vestiges  of  Citium.  Before  I  left  the  island,  he  obtained,  from 
one  of  the  inhabitants,  a  small,  but  thick,  oblong  silver  medal 
of  the  city;- considered,  from  its  appearance,  as  older  than  the 
foundation  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  *  A  ram  is  represented 
couched  in  the  front.  The  obverse  side  exhibits,  within  an  in- 
dented  square,  a  rosary  or  circle  of  beads,  to  which  a  cross  is 
attached.  Of  these  rosaries,  and  this  appendage,  as  symbols, 
(explained  by  converted  heathens  at  t lie  destruction  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Serapis,t)  having  in  a  former  publication  been  explicit,:!; 
it  is  not  now  necessary  to  expatiate.  That  the  soul’s  immortali¬ 
ty-  was  alluded  to,  is  a  fact  capable  of  the  strictest  demonstra¬ 
tion.^  The  consul  from  Berytus  also  presented  to  me  a  mag¬ 
nificent  silver  tetradra'cbm.  of  Tyre,  with  the  inscription  “oi 

iT  RE  .  HOLY  .  AND  .  INVIOLATE.” 

t  T  P  O  T  I  E  P  A  X  K-  A  I  A  XT;  A  O  T 

and  also  this  monogram,  marking  the  year  when  i t -was  struct  * 
namely,  183  of  the  Seleuddaii  jerah 


7 


•We  left  Cyprus  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  steering  for  the 
coast  ot  Egypt,  and  first  made  land  off  Danuata.  Thence  pass- 

*  Of  this  opinion  is  that  teamed  antiquary,  R.  V.  Knight,  Esq.  author  of  some  of  the 
most  erudite  dissertations  in  pur  language. 

f  Socrates  Scholasticus,  lib.  v.  c.  17. 

|  See  '•  Greek  Marbles,”  p.  78, 

§  Ibid  A  most  satisfactory  proof,  not  only  of  the  Phoenician  origin  of  this  medal* 
but  of  its  relationship  to  Citium  ,fs  afforded  by  the  Citiean  inscriptions  published  by 
Pococke,  (Description  of  the  East ,  vol.  II.  p.  213. )  wherein  more  than  one  instance 
occurs  of  the  introduction  of  the  identical  symbol,  seen  upon  its  obterse  side. 
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ing  round  a  head  land,  called  Cape  Brule,  we  saw  again  (he 
whole  coast  of  the  Delta,  as  far  as  the  Bosetta  branch  of  the 
JNXle.  We  arrived  in  Aboukir  Bay  upon  the  morning  of  the 
twentieth.  An  alarm  had  been  given  at  day  break,  as  we  drew 
near  to  the  fleet,  of  smoke  issuing  from  a  frigate  on  fire.  It 
proved  to  be  the  Xphigenia,  Captain-Stackpole,  which  ship  we 
had  so  lately  seen  at  Cyprus.  Site  broke  from  her  mooring  as 
we  were  sailing  toward  her,  and,  passing  through  all  the  fleet* 
discharged  her  guns  as  they  grew  hot,  but  without  doing  any 
mischief.  Exactly  at  nine  o’clock,  the  very  instant  we  let  go 
our  anchor,  she  blew  up,  and  presented  a  tremendous  column  of 
smoke  and  Oarne,  being  then  close  in  with  the  shore.  We  be¬ 
held  the  explosion  from  our  cabin  windows.  After  it  took  place, 
not  a  vestige  of  the  ship  remained.  We  breakfasted  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Bussell,  and  took  leave  of  the  crew  :  my  brother’s  barge 
then  coming  alongside,  conveyed  us  to  the  Braakel. 

We  had  been  only  two  days  in  the  fleet,  when,  being  on 
board  the  Dictator,  Captain  Hardy,  to  attend  a  court  martial 
held  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  Iphigenia,  Captain  Cui- 
verhouse,  of  the  Bomulus  frigate,  said  he  was  ordered  to  Acre 
for  a  supply  of  bullocks;  and  asked  if  we  were  willing  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  To  this  proposal  we  readily  assented  ;  happy 
jo  the  favourable  opportunity  it  offered  of  enabling  us  to  visit 
the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as  to  become  acquainted  with  a  very 
extraordinary  mao,  Djezzar  Pacha ,  tyrant  of  Acre,  the  Herod 
of  his  time,  whose  disregard  for  the  Ottoman  government,  and 
cruel  mode  of  exercising  government  among  his  people,  render¬ 
ed  him  the  terror  of  all  the  surrounding  nations.  The  old  story 
of  Blue  Beard  seemed  altogether  realized  in  the  history  of  this 
hoary  potentate.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  entrusted  some  presents  for 
him  to  my  care;  and  Captain  Culverhouse*  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  would  act  as  his  interpreter  with  Djezzar’s  dragoman, 
who  could  only  translate  the  Arabic  spoken  in  the  country  into 
the  Italiaa  language.  We  therefore  made  all  things  ready  for 
another  embarkation. 

•£  Neither  of  these  excellent  officers,  Captain  Russel,  and  Captain  Culverhouse,  are 
now  living.  Captain  Russel  died  of  the  fever  he  caught  in  Cyprus  ;  and  Captain  Cul- 
rerhouse  fell  a  victim  to  his  endeavours  to  save  a  beloved  wife,  who  was  upset  with 
him  in  a  boat  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate  in  early 
life,  being  by  accident  on  shore  when  the  Royal  George  sunk  at^Spithead,  to  which 
,3hip  he  then  belonged,  as  a  midshipman. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

FROM  EGYPT  TO  SYRIA. 

Departure  from  Egypt — Course  of  the  Romulus  frigate ,  in  her 
Voyage  to  St.  John  (P Acre — Djezzar  Pacha — Importance  of 
the  Port  of  Acre— Druses— Interview  with  Djezzar — its 
Consequences — Climate  of  Acre — Shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean-Present  State  of  the  City — its  former  Condition ,* — Re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  Buildings— Medals  of  Acre  and  of  Si  don— 
Attack  upon  the  Long  Boat  of  the  Romulus — Appeal  to  the 
Pacha — -his  Conduct  upon  that  occasion— Further  interview 
with  Djezzar—  Commerce  of  Acre . 

On  Wednesday  morning,  June  24th,  the  Romulus  having 
made  the  signal  for  sailing,  we  left  the  Braakel,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  Captain  Culverhouse  upon  his  quarter  deck,  at  ele¬ 
ven  o’clock.  At  half  past  eleven  the  ship’s  crew  weighed  anchor. 
M  twelve,  the  island  of  Aboukir,  or  Nelson’s  island,  bore  west, 
distant  five  miles.*  Our  observation  of  latitude  at  that  time 
was  31 Q  26',  the  ship’s  course  being  northeast,  and  the  wind 
northwest  and  by  north.  An  officer,  Mr.  Paul,  came  on  board 
from  the  Foudroyant,  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  Romulus. 
At  three,  p.  m.  the  point  of  Rosetta  bore  southwest  and  by  south, 
distant  five  leagues.  At  six,  cape  Brule  bore  south  of  us,  dis¬ 
tant  five  leagues;  the  Romulus  steering  east  and  half  north. 
This  day  we  sailed,  upon  the  average,  about  seven  miles  an 
hour.  At  noon,  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  indicated  78°. 

Thursday,  June  the  25th.  It  had  been  calm  all  night.  About 
eight  a.  m.  a  light  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  e.  s*  e.  and  we 
were  compelled  to  steer  s.  s.  w.  south,  arid  s.  s.  e.  until  twelve 
o’clock.  Then  found  our  latitude  to  be  31°  43’.  Nothing 
more  occurred  worth  notice  this  day. 

Friday,  June  the  26th.  At  ten  this  morning  a  strange 
sail  appeared,  bearing  s.  e.  and  by  south;  the  Romulus  then 
steering  east,  and  half  south.  At  eleven,  bore  up,  and  made 
sail  toward  her.  Ship’s  latitude  at  noon  31Q  48'.  At  half  past 

*  For  the  sake  of  greater  precision,  the  author  has  detailed  the  observations  as 
taken  from  the  ship’s  logbook.  The  navigation  of  this  part  of  the'  Mediterranean 
.b&isg little  known,  these  may,  perhaps,  not  be  -without  utility. 
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one  fired  a  gun,  and  brought  to  the  strange  vessel.  At  two 
o’clock  boarded  her.  She  proved  to  be  a  Turkish  brig  from 
Gaza  bound  to  Damiata,  with  ammunition,  Ac.  for  the  Turkish 
army.  At  half  past  two  dismissed  her,  and  bore  up  again. 

Saturday,  June  the  27th.  At  five  this  morning  discerned 
the  haze  over  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  at  seven  a,  m.  made  the 
land  from  the  mast  head,  bearing  east  and  by  south.  At  eight, 
light  breezes  and  clear  weather  ;  observed  two  strange  sail 
bearing  s.  e.  At  noon,  saw  the  town  of  Jaffa,  bearing  east,  dis¬ 
tant  five  or  six  miles.  Latitude  observed,  31p  59’.  Found  no 
bottom  in  seventy-five  fathoms  water.  At  one  f.  m.  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  land  visible  bore  n.  e.  and  by  north,  and  s.  w.  and 
by  south.  At  five,  Jaffa  lay  to  the  s.  e.  distant  four  leagues 
and  a  half.  At  half  past  seven  the  northernmost  extremity  of 
the  land  bore  n.  e.  half  east,  distant  seven  leagues. 

Sunday,  June  the  28th.  At  half  past  five  this  morning  saw 
the  land  in  the  s.  e.  quarter.  At  ten  made  the  coast  more  dis¬ 
tinctly.  At  noon,  the  extremes  visible  bore  northeast  and 
south.  A  sail  appeared  close  in  with  the  shore.  Latitude 
32°  40'.  At  sun  set,  observed  the  point  of  mount  Carmel, 
called  cape  Carmel,  bearing  east  by  south,  half  south,  distant 
six  leagues.  Also  cape  Blanco,*  bearing  north ;  the  extremes 
of  the  land  being  northeast  and  south.  Stood  off  and  on  all 
night. 

Monday,  June  the  29th.  At  six  a.  m.  cape  Carmel  bore  s. 
E.  by  east,  distant  only  four  leagues.  At  half  past  eight,  a  calm  ; 
let  down  the  boats  to  tow  the  ship  ahead.  Sent  the  jolly  beat 
and  master  to  take  the  soundings.  At  half  past  nine,  a.  m. 
came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Acre,  in  five  fathoms  water  ;  cape 
Carmel  bearing  s,  w.  and  by  south,  and  the  town  of  Acre, 
north.  Fired  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  which  was  returned 
from  the  fort  in  a  most  irregular  manner.  At  noon,  got  out  the 
launch,  and  moored  with  the  current  to  the  northeast.  Coming 
into  the  bay,  we  found  a  shoal;  soundings  varying  instantly 
from  eleven  to  five  fathoms.  The  town  of  Caipha  s.  w.  and 
by  south,  distant  five  miles;  cape  Blanco  n.  n.  e. ;  and  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Acre,  n.  e.  by  south. 

Soon  after  we  arrived,  we  went  on  shore  with  the  captain, 
to  visit  Djezzar  Pacha,  whom  Baron  de  Tott  found  at  Acre, 


**  A  part  of  Mount  JAbanusv 
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&m{  described  as  a  horrible  tyrant*  about  twenty  years  prior  to 
our  coming.  Having  acted  as  interpreter  for  Captain  Culver- 
house,  in  ail  his  interviews  with  this  extraordinary  man,  and 
occasionally  as  his  confidential  agent,  when  he  was  not  himself 
present,  I  had  favourable  opportunities  of  studying  Djezzar^ 
character.  At  that  time,  shut  up  in  his  fortress  at  Acre,  he 
defied  the  whole  power  of  Turkey,  despised  the  Vizier,  and 
derided  the  menaces  of  the  Capudan  Pacha :  althougli  he  al¬ 
ways  affected  to  venerate  the  title  and  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan.  His  mere  name  carried  terror  with  it  over  all  the 
Holy  Land,  the  most  lawless  tribes  of  Arabs  expressing  their 
awe  and  obeisance,  whensoever  it  was  uttered.  As  for  his  ap¬ 
pellation,  Dje^sar^  as  explained  by  himself,  it  signified  butcher; 
but  of  this  name,  notwithstanding  its  avowed  allusion  to  the 
slaughters  committed  by  him,  he  was  evidently  vain.  He  was 
his  own  minister,  chancellor,  treasurer  and  secretary  ;  often  his 
own  cook  and  gardener;  and  not  unfrequentiy  both  judge  and 
executioner  in  the  same  instant.  Yet  there  were  persons  who 
had  acted,  and  still  occasionally  officiated,  in  these  several  ca¬ 
pacities,  standing  by  the  door  of  his  apartment;  some  without 
a  nose,  others  without  an  arm,  with  one  ear  only,  or  one  eye ; 
u  marked  men as  he  termed  them  ;  persons  bearing  signs'  of 
their  hav  ing  been  instructed  to  serve  their  master  with  fidelity. 
Through  such  an  assemblage  we  were  conducted  to  the  door  of 
a  small  chamber,  in  a  lofty  part  of  his  castle,  overlooking  the 
port.f  A  Jew,  who  had  been  his  private  secretary,  met  us, 
and  desired  us  to  -wait  in  art  open  court  or  garden  before  this 
door,  until  Bjezzar  was  informed  of  our  coming.  This  man, 
for  some  breach  of  trust,  had  been  deprived  of  an  ear  and  an  eye 
at  the  same  time.  At  one  period  of  the  pacha’s  life,  having 
reason  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his  wives,  he  put  seven  of  them 
to  death  with  bis  own  hands.  It  was  after  his  return  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  the  Janissaries,  during  his  absence,  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  access  to  the  charem.  If  his  history  be  ever  writ¬ 
ten,  it  will  have  all  the  air  of  a  romance.  His  real  name  is 
Aehmed.  He  was  a  native  of  Bosnia,  and  speaks  the  Sclavo-* 
man  language  better  than  any  other.  It  is  impossible  to  give 

*  De  Tott  says,  that  he  immured  alive  a  number  of  persons  of  the  Greek  com^ 
munion,  when  he  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Berytus,  now  called  Berooty ,  to  defend  it  from  , 
the  invasion  of  the  Russians.  The  heads  of  those  unfortunate  victims  were  then  to  bp 
seen.  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  316.  ed.  Lond.  1785. 

t  Many  wretched  objects,  similarly  disfigured,  might  be  observed  daily  in 
streets  of  Acre. 
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even  a  detail  of  ids  numerous  adventures  here.  At  an  Gaf-ly  . 
period  of  his  life,  he  soid  hirnself  to  a  slave  merchant  in  Col?-  i 
etantinople;  and  being  purchased  by  All  Bey,  in  Egypt,  he 
rose  from  the  humble  situation  of  a  Mamluke  slave,  to  the  post 
©f  governor  of  Cairo.  In  this  situation,  he  distinguished  him-  i 
self  by  the  most  rigorous  execution  of  justice,  and  realized  the 
stories  related  of  oriental  caliphs,  by  mingling,  in  disguise,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  thus  making  himself  master  of  all  ! 
that  was  said  concerning  himself,  or  transacted  by  his  officers.* 
The  interior  of  his  mysterious  palace,  inhabited  by  his  women,, 
or,  to  use  the  oriental  mode  of  expression,  the  charem  of  Ills  se¬ 
raglio,  is  accessible  only  by  himself.  Early  in  every  evening 
be  regularly  retired  to  this  place,  through  three  massive  doors, 
every  one  of  which  he  closed  and  barred  with  his  own  hands. 
To  have  knocked  at  the  outer  door  after  he  had  retired,  or 
even  to  enter  the  seraglio,  was  an  offence  that  would  have  been 
punished  with  death.  No  person  in  Acre  knew  the  number  of 
bis  women,  but  from,  the  circumstance  of  a  certain  number  of 
covers  being  daily  placed  in  a  kind  of  wheel  or  turning  cylin¬ 
der,  so  contrived  as  to  convey  dishes  to  the  interior,  without  any 
possibility  of  observing  the  person  who  received  them.f  He 
bad  from  time  to  time  received  presents  of  female  slaves ;  these 
had  been  sent  into  his  charem,  but,  afterward,  whether  they 
were  alive  or  dead,  no  one  knew  except  himself.  They  entered 
never  to  go  out  again  ;.  and,  thus  immured,  were  cut  off  from 
all  know  ledge  of  the  world,  except  what  he  thought  proper  to 
communicate.  If  any  of  them  were  ill,  he  brought  a  physician 
to  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  charem,  through  which  the  sick 
person  was  allowed  to  thrust  her  arm;  the  pacha  himself  hold¬ 
ing  the  hand  of  the  physician  during  the  time  tier  pulse  was 
examined*  If  any  of  them  died,  the  event  was  kept  as  secret 
as  when  he  massacred  them  with  his  own  hands;  and  this,  it 
was  said,  he  had  done  in  more  than  one  instance.  Such  stories 
are  easily  propagated,  and  as  readily  believed  ;  and  it  is  proba- 

^  %  The  author  received  this  information  from  Biezzar  himself;  together  with  the 

fact  of  his  having  been  once  governor  of  Cairo.  He  has  generally  been  known  only 
from  his  situation  as  pacha  of  Se'ide  and  Acre.  Volney  described  his.  pachalic,  in 
1784,  as  the  emporium  of  Damascus  and  all  the  interior  parts  of  Syria.  (See  Trav.  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.  Lond.  1787.)  The  gates  of  his  frontier  towns  had 
regular  guards.  (Ibid.  p.  183.)  His  cavalry  amounted  to  nine  hundred  Bosnian  and 
Arnaut  horsemen.  By  sea,  he  had  a  frigate,  two  galiots,  and  a  xebeck.  His  revenue 
amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  (Ibid.  p.  182.)  His  expenses  were  prin¬ 
cipally  confined  to  his  gardens,  his  baths,  and  his  women.  In  his  old  age  he  grew 
t?.ery  avaricious. 

f  He  possessed  eighteen  white  women  in  1784;  and  the  luxury  allowed  them,  ac.= 
fording  to  Volney,  was  most  enormous.  (Ibid.  p.  269.)  This  may  be  doubted;  extra¬ 
vagance  of  any  kind,  except  in  cruelty,  being  inconsistent  with  Pjezzar’s  character 
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We  that  many  of.  die  no  are  without  foundation.  We  must  how¬ 
ever  admit  the  truth  of  the  terrible  examples  he  made  after  his- 
return  from  Mecca,  in  consequence  of  the  infidelity  of  his  wo¬ 
men.  From  all  the  information  we  could  obtain,  he  considered 
the  female  tenants  of  his  charera  as  the  children  of  his  fami¬ 
ly,  When  he  retired,  he  carried  with  him  a  number  of  watch 
papers  he  had  aroused  himself  by  cutting  with  scissors  during 
the  day,  as  toys  to  distribute  among  them;  neither  could  there 
be  any  possible  motive  of  cruelty,  even  in  the  worst  of  tyrants., 
toward  such  defenceless  victims.  He  was  above  sixty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  but  vain  of  the  vigour  he  still  re- 
tained  at  that  advanced  age.  He  frequently  boasted  of  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  strength  ;  and  used  to  bare  his  arm,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
hibit  his  brawny  muscles.  Sometimes,  in  conversation  with 
strangers,  he  would  suddenly  leap  upright  from  his  seat,  to  show7 
his  activity.  He  has  been  improperly  considered  as  Pacha  of 
Acre.  His.  real  paehalic  wras  that  of  Seide,  anciently  called 
Sidon  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  he  was  also  Lord  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  of  Berytus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  revolt  among  the  Druses,  might  be  considered  master  of 
all  Syria.  The  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Acre,  on 
account  of  its  port,  which  has  been  at  all  times  the  key  to  Pa¬ 
lestine.  The  port  of  Acre  is  bad  :  but  is  better  than  any  other 
along  the  coast.  That  of  Seide  is  very  insecure,  and  the  bar* 
bottr-of  Jaffa  worse  than  any  of  the  others.  The  possession  of 
Acre  extended  his  influence  even  to  Jerusalem,  f  t  enables  its 
possessor  to  shut  up  the  country,  and  keep  its  inhabitants  in  sub¬ 
jection.  All  the  rice,  which  is  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  en¬ 
ters  by  this  avenue;  the  Lord  of  Acre  may,  if  so  it  pleases  him, 
cause  a  famine  to  he  felt  even  over  ail  Syria.  Here  then  we 
have  a  clue  to  the  operations  of  the  French,  in  tins,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world.  They  directed  every  effort  to¬ 
ward  the  possession  of  Acre,  because  it  placed  the  food  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  in  their  power,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  its  entire  dominion.  It  is  a  principle  of  policy,  w  hich 
even  Djezzar  Pacha,  with  his  propensity  for  truisms,  would 
have  deemed  it  superfluous  to  insist  upon,  that  the  key  of  a 
public  granary  is  the  mightiest  engine  of  military  operation. 
Hence  we  find  Acre  to  have  been  the  last  place  from  w  hich  the 
Christians  were  expelled  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  hence  its 
tranquil  possession,  notwithstanding  the  insignificant  figure  it 
makes  in  the  map  of  this  great  continent,  is  of  me  ve.  importance 
than  the  greatest  armies,  under  the  most  victorious  leader,  ever 
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sent  for  its  invasion.  This  it  was  that  gave  to.  an  old  man  pent 
op  in  a  small  tower  by  the  sea  side  the  extraordinary  empire 
he  possessed.  Djezzar  had  with  him,  in  a  state  of  constant  im¬ 
prisonment,  many  of  the  most  powerful  chieftains  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  sons  of  the  princes  of  Dibanus  remained  with  him 
always  as  hostages;  for  the  Druses, #  inhabiting  all  the  moun¬ 
tainous  district  to  the  north  and  east  of  Seide,  were  constantly 
liable  to  revolt.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  by  cultivating  an  alliance 
with  this  people,  when  the  French  were  endeavouring  to  march 
through  Syria,  prevented  their  affording  assistance  to  our  ene¬ 
mies.  He  undertook  to  guaranty  their  safety  from  all  attacks, 
whether  of  the  French  or  of  Djezzar:  and  when  the  latter 
most  unjustifiably  violated  his  treaties  with  them,  he  enabled 
them  to  protect  their  territory.  It  was  this  circumstance  which* 
ever  honourable  on  the  part  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  gave  rise  to 
a  misunderstanding  between  him  and  Djezzar.  Matters  had 
not  been  adjusted  between  them  at  the  time  of  our  arrival. 
With  due  intimation  therefore  of  his  prejudice  against  the  hero 
of  Acre,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  we  had  obtained  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  character  and  disposition,  we  wrere  ushered  to  his  presence. 

We  found  him  seated  on  a  mat  in  a  little  chamber,  destitute 
even  of  the  meanest  article  of  furniture,  excepting  a  coarse, 
porous,  earthenware  vessel,  for  cooling  the  water  he  occasion¬ 
ally  drank.  He  was  surrounded  by  persons  maimed  and  dis¬ 
figured  in  the  manner  before  described.  Tie  scarcely  looked 
up  to  notice  our  entrance,  but  continued  his  employment  of 
drawing  upon  the  floor,  for  one  of  his  engineers,  a  plan  of 
some  w  orks  he  was  then  constructing. f  His  form  was  athletic, 
and  his  long  white  beard  entirely  covered  his  breast.  His 
habit  was  that  of  a  common  Arab,  plain  but  clean,  consisting 
of  a  white  camlet  over  a  cotton  cassock.  TIis  turban  was  also 
white.  Neither  cushion  nor  carpet  decorated  the  naked 
boards  of  his  divan.  In  his  girdle  he  wore  a  poignard  set 

#  A  sect  of  Arabs  inhabiting  the  environs  of  Mount  Libanus  ;  so  called  from  their 
founder,  sur named  El  Durzi,  who  came  from  Persia  into  Egypt  in  the  year  1020. 
(Fee  Egmont  and  'Reyman’s  Trav  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  Niebuhr  and  Volney  have  given  a 
full  account  of  their  history.  It  has  been  ignorantly  supposed  that  they  are  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  colony  of  French  crusaders;  but  their  came  occurs  in  the  itinerary  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudeia,  written  anterior  to  the  crusades;  their  language,  moreover,  is 
purely  Arabic.  Pococke  fell  into  the  error  of  their  Christian  origin.  “  If  any  ac* 
count,”  says  he,  “  can  be  given  of  the  original  of  the  Druses,  it  is,  that  they  are  the 
remains  of  the  Christian  armies  in  the  Holy  War,”  Descript,  of  the  East,  p.  94.  Lond, 
'1745. 

j  Djezzar  built  the  mosque,  the  bazar,  and  a  most  elegant  public  fountain,  in 
Acre-  In  all  these  works  he  was  himself  both  the  engineer  and  the  architect,  “  He 
formed  the  plans,”  says  Volney,  “drew  the  designs,  and  superintended  the  •• 

tiocb.”  Trav.  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  ij.  p.  226. 
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with  diamonds;  but  this  he  apologized  for  exhibiting,  sayingit 
was  his  badge  of  office,  as  governor  of  Acre,  and  therefor© 
could  not  be  laid  aside.  Having  ended  his  orders  to  the  en¬ 
gineer,  we  were  directed  to  sit  upon  the  end  of  the  divan ; 
and  Signor  Bertocino,  his  dragoman,  kneeling  by  his  side,  he 
prepared  to  hear  the  cause  of  our  visit. 

The  conversation  began  by  a  request  from  the  Pacha,  that 
English  captains,  in  future,  entering  the  bay  of  Acre,  would 
fire  only  one  gun,  rather  as  a  signal,  than  as  a  salute,  upon 
their  arrival.  “  There  can  be  no  good  reason,”  said  he,  for 
such  a  waste  of  gunpowder,  in  ceremony  between  friends. 
Besides,”  he  added,  “  I  am  too  ok!  to  be  pleased  with  ceremo¬ 
ny  :  among  forty-three  pachas  of  three  tails,  now  living  in 
Turkey,  I  am  the  senior.  My  occupations  are  consequently, 
as  you  see,  very  important,”  taking  out  a  pair  of  scissars,  and 
beginning  to  cut  figures  in  paper,  which  was  his  constant  em¬ 
ployment  when  strangers  were  present:  these  he  afterward 
stuck  upon  the  wainscoat.  “  I  shall  send  each  of  you  away,” 
said  he,  “  with  good  proof  of  old  Djezzar’s  ingenuity. 
There,”  addressing  himself  to  Captain  Cuiverhouse,  and  offer¬ 
ing  a  paper  cannon,  “  there  is  a  symbol  of  your  profession 
and  while  1  was  explaining  to  the  captain  the  meaning  of  this 
singular  address,  he  offered  me  a  paper  flower,  denoting,  as 
he  said,  “  a  florid  interpretation  of  blunt  speech As  often  as 
we  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  business  of  our  visit,  he  af¬ 
fected  to  be  absorbed  in  these  trifling  conceits,  or  turned  the 
conversation  by  allegorical  sayings,  to  whose  moral  we  could 
find  no  possible  clue.  His  whole  discourse  was  in  parables, 
proverbs,  truisms,  and  oriental  apologues.  One  of  his  tales 
lasted  nearly  an  hour,  about  a  man  who  wished  to  enjoy  the 
peaceful  cultivation  of  a  small  garden,  without  consulting  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  whenever  he  removed  a  tulip;  alluding, 
perhaps,  to  his  situation  with  reference  to  the  grand  signior. 
There  was  evidently  much  cunning  and  deep  policy  in  his 
pretended  frivolity.  Apparently  occupied  in  regulating  the 
shape  of  a  w  atch  paper  with  his  scissars,  he  was  all  the  while 
deeply  attentive  to  our  words,  and  even  to  our  looks,  anxious 
to  discover  whether  there  was  any  urgency  in  the  nature  of 
our  visit  ;  and  certainly  betraying  as  much  ostentation  in  the 
seeming  privations  to  which  he  exposed  himself,  as  he  might 
have  done  by  the  most  stately  magnificence.  He  w  as  desirous 
of  directing  the  attention  of  his  visiters  to  the  homeliness  of 
ills  mode  of  living :  “  If  I  find,”  said  lie,  “  only  bread 
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water  in  another  world,  I  shall  have  no  cause  of  com* 
plaint,  because  I  have  been  accustomed  to  such  fare  all  my 
days:;  but  those  who  have  fared  sumptuously  in  this  life,  will, 
1  suspect,  be  much  disappointed  in  the  next.”  We  spoke  of 
the  camp  of  his  cavalry,  then  stationed  near  the  town ;  and  of 
the  great  preparations  he  seemed  to  be  making  against  the 
Dr  uses,  and  other  rebel  Arabs,  with  whom  he  was  at  war.  “  It 
is  not,”  said  he,  u  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  despise  his  enemy, 
whatsoever  shape  he  may  assume.  If  he  be  but  a  pismire, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  permitted  to  creep  upon 
your  cheek  while  you  are  sleeping.”  We  found  we  had 
touched  a  tender  string  :  he  believed  these  dissection's  had 
been  excited  in  his  dominions  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  to  divert 
him  from  the  possibility  of  assisting  the  French,  by  attacking 
the  Yizier’s  army  in  its  march  through  Syria;  and  was  much 
incensed  while  he  complained  to  us  of  this  breach  of  confi¬ 
dence.  “  I  ate,”  said  he,  “  bread  and  salt  with  that  man  ;  we 
were  together,  as  sworn  friends.  He  did  what  he  pleased  here. 
I  lent  him  my  staff;*  he  released  all  my  prisoners,!  many  of 
whom  w  ere  in  my  debt,  and  never  paid  me  a  para.  What  en¬ 
gagements  with  him  have  I  violated  ?  What  promises  have  I 
not  fulfilled  ?  What  requests  have  I  denied  ?  I  wished  to 
combat  the  French  by  his  side ;  but  he  has  taken  care  that  I 
shall  be  confined  at  home,  to  fight  against  my  own  people. 
Have  I  merited  such  treatment  ?”  When  he  was  a  little  pa¬ 
cified,  we  ventured  to  assure  him  that  he  had  listened  to  his 
own  and  to  Sir  Sidney’s  enemies ;  that  there  did  not  exist  a 
man  more  sincerely  allied  to  him ;  and  that  the  last  commission 
we  received,  previously  to  our  leaving  the  fleet,  were  Sir  Sid¬ 
ney’s  memorials  of  his  regard  for  Djezzar  Pacha.  In  proof  of 
this,  I  presumed  to  lay  before  him  the  present  Sir  Sidney  had 
entrusted  to  my  care.  It  was  a  small  but  very  elegant  teles¬ 
cope,  with  silver  slides.  He  regarded  it  however  with  dis¬ 
dain,  saying,  it  had  too  splendid  an  exterior  for  him;  and 
taking  down  an  old  ship  glass,  that  hung  above  his  head,  cover¬ 
ed  with  greasy  leather,  added,  u  Humbler  instruments  serve 
my  purposes;  besides,  you  may  tell  Sir  Sidney  that  Djezzar, 
old  as  he  is,  seldom  requires  the  aid  of  a  glass  to  view  what 

*  A  short  crutch,  frequently  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl,  of  which  I  cannot  recollect 
the  oriental  name,  serves  men  of  rank  in  the  east  to  support  their  bodies  while  sitting 
erect.  Djezzar  always  had  one  of  these ;  and  the  possession  of  it  enabled  the  bearer 
to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  pacha  himself. 

•f  Djez'zar’s prisoners  were  confined  in, a  dungeon  beneath  the  apartment  wherein 
he  lived;  so  that  all  persons  ascending  or  descending  the  staircase  leading  to  hib 
chambers  passed  the  grated  window  of  their  jail. 
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passes  around  him,’5  Finding  it  impossible  to  pacify  him  upon 
this  subject,*  we  turned  the  conversation,  by  .stating  the  cause 
of  our  visit  to  Acre,  and  requested  a  supply  of  cattle  for  the 
use  of  the  British  fleet.  He  agreed  to  furnish  an  hundred  bul¬ 
locks,  but  upon  the  sole  condition  of  not  being  offered  payment 
for  them  in  money.- f  He  said  it  would  require  some  time  to 
collect  cattle  for  that  purpose :  we  therefore  persuaded  Cap¬ 
tain  Culverhouse  to  employ  the  interval  in  making,  with  us,  a 
complete  tour  of  the  Holy  Land.  Djezzar,  having  heard  of 
our  intention,  promised  to  supply  us  with  horses  from  his  own 
stables,  and  an  escort,  formed  of  his  body  guard,  for  the  un¬ 
dertaking;  ordering  also  his  dragoman,  Signor  Bertocino,  to  ac¬ 
company  us  during  the  expedition,  and  to  render  us  every  as¬ 
sistance  in  his  power. 

The  air  of  Acre  is  much  better  than  that  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  generally  of  all  the  coast  of  Syria  and  of 
Palestine.  The  maritime  districts  of  these  two  countries  con¬ 
sist  of  the  finest  territories  in  the  Levant.  As  a  proof  of  the 
salubrity  of  their  climate,  may  be  mentioned  the  absence  of 
noxious  reptiles,  and  of  those  venomous  insects  which,  by  their 
swarms,  peculiarly  characterize  unwholesome  air.  We  observ¬ 
ed  neither  toads  nor  mosquitoes,  nor  even  locusts  ;  although  it 
is  probable  that  the  last  of  these  have  not  altogether  forsaken 
a  region  where  their  visits  have  been  occasionally  calamitous. 
There  are  few  exceptions  to  an  observation  which  has,  in  a 
certain  degree,  been  confirmed  by  my  own  actual  experience  ; 
narneiy,  that  unwholesome  air  prevails,  during  certain  seasons* 
over  all  the  shores  of  the  inland  seas,  from  the  Straits  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  to  the  marshes  of  the  Don.  We  are  told,  indeed,  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  south  of  France  ;  and  certain  situations  may  be 
pointed  out  along  the  coast  of  Syria,  uninfected  by  any  summer 
mal'aria.\  But,  generally  speaking,  all  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  of  the  Archipelago,  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the 

#  The  Rev.  J.  Palmer,  Arabic  professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has 
visited  Acre  since  the  death  of  Djezzar.  Being  at  the  place  of  his  successor,  Djez- 
Zar’s  secretary  confessed  to  him,  that  his  master  had“  long  made  up  his  mind  to  put 
Sir  Sidney  to  death ,  whenever  the  means  men:  in  his  porv  r.'’  Considering  Ihe  open  un¬ 
suspecting  frankness  of  Sir  Sidney,  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  Arabs,  it  is  wonderful 
this  was  not  e  Tec  ted. 

t  The  only  remuneration  required  by  Djezzar,  for  the  supplies  he  twice  sent  to 
our  fleet,  was  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  taken  by  our  army  from  the  French  in  Egypt, 
or  a  little  ammunition.  It  is  said,  however,  that  no  payment  of  any  kind  was  ever 
made  to  him, 

X  According  to  Volney,  even  that  of  Acre  is  unwholesome  in  summer.  He  speaks 
of  infectious  vapours  from  lakes  in  the  low  grounds:  (vol.  ii.  p,  227.)  thereby  con¬ 
tradicting  the  statement  made  by  the  author,  who  is  not,  however,  disposed  to  alter 
the  account  gives  above;  owin*  to  the  proofs  whereby  the  opinion  is  maintained, 
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Black  sea,  and  the  sea  of  Azof,  have  their  periodical  vapoittg 
of  pestilence  and  death.  Many  of  them  are  never  free  from 
bad  air  *,  and  numberless  are  the  victims  who,  unconscious  of 
the  danger,  have  been  exposed  to  its  effects.  Some  attention 
should  be  paid  to  proper  caution  in  visiting  countries  so  cir¬ 
cumstanced  ;  especially  as  it  was  affirmed  by  our  great  moral¬ 
ist,*  that  “  the  grand  object  of  travelling  is  to  see  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  On  those  shores,55  said  he,  ■“  were  the 
four  great  empires  of  the  world ;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Roman.  Ad  our  religion,  almost  all  our  laws,  al¬ 
most  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  has 
come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,55  Yet,  in 
exploring  countries  so  situated,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
cities,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  objects  to  which  a  literary  tra¬ 
veller  would  most  eagerly  direct  his  attention,  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  bad  air  is  particularly  imminent.  Stagnant 
water,  resulting  from  ruined  aqueducts,  from  neglected  wells, 
and  many  other  causes,  proves  fatal  by  its  exhalation.  This  I 
have  found  to  be  so  true,  with  regard  to  ancient  ruins  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  that  I  rarely  recollect  an  instance  where  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  district  do  not  caution  strangers 
against  the  consequences  of  resorting  thither  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  ;  consequences  far  more  dangerous  than  any  other 
accident  to  which  travellers  may  fancy  themselves  exposed  in 
foreign  countries.  By  the  introduction  of  these  remarks,  I  am 
sensible  of  repeating  observations  already  introduced  ;f  hut  the 
importance  of  the  caution  they  convey  cannot  be  too  much  en¬ 
forced.  Places  infected  by  such  dangerous  vapour  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  at  the  setting  or  rising  of  the  sun,  by  thick  and 
heavy  mists  of  a  milky  hue ;  these  may  at  that  time  be  ob¬ 
served,  hovering,  and  seldom  rising  high  above  the  soil.J 
The  mildest  diseases  inflicted  by  this  kind  of  air,  are  quartan 
and  tertian  fevers  :  sometimes  instant  death  is  occasioned  by 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  thegulph  ol  Salernum  and  the  coast  of 
Baia,  as  well  as  those  resident  in  the  Pontine  Marshes,§  suffer 

4  See  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.  Loud.  1791. 

f-  See  page  141.  g.  viii.  of  this  volume. 

t  The  air  of  any  place  is  seldom  salutary  where  flies  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
Another  criterion  of  the  sources  of  mephitic  exhalation  is,  the  appearance  of  the 
ttrundo  pfiragmites.  This  plant,  in  warm  countries,  may  generally  be  regarded  bj 
travellers  as  “  a  warning  buoy." 

§  A  mal  aria  prevails  at  Rome  during  summer;  particularly  in  the  Transtibertine 
suburbs  of  the  city.  This  seems  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  Clemens,  wherein 
fee  describes  the  residence  of  Regulus.  “  Tenet  se  trans  Tyberim  in  hortis,  in  quibus 
Ittissimum  solum  porticibus  immensis ,  riparn  statuis  suis  occnpavit ,  ut  est  in  summd 
avaritia  sumptuosus ,  in  summd  inf  amid  gloriosus.  Vexat  ergo  civitatem  in  saluberrimo 
tempore et  quod  vexat  solatium  putaU”  rim*  Epist.  lib.  iv.  Ep.S.  Bipoat  1789. 
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violent  contraction  of  the  joints,  and  appear  in  the  most  de- 
erepid  state  after  the  immediate  danger  of  the  fever  has  sub¬ 
sided.  Various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Italy,  experience  only  the  short  period  of  their  winter  as  a  sea¬ 
son  of  health.  During  summer,  a  visit  to  the  islands  in  the 
south  of  the  Archipelago,  (especially  to  the  island  of  Milo,)  to 
the  gulphs  of  Smyrna,  Salonichi,  and  Athens,  is  as  a  passage 
to  the  grave ;  and  over  almost  all  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,- 
end  the  sea  of  Azof,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  bad  air,  without  the  most  rigorous  abstinence.  In  those 
countries,  swarms  of  venomous  insects,  by  the  torments  they  in¬ 
flict,  warn  mankind  to  avoid  the  deadly  atmosphere.  .No  idea 
can  be  given,  from  mere  verbal  description,  of  the  appearance 
they  present  The  noise  made  by  them  is  louder  than  can  be 
imagined  ;  and  when  joined  to  the  clamorous  whooping  of 
milliontof  toads,  (such  as  the  inhabitants  of  northern  countries 
are  happy  never  to  have  heard,)  silence,  the  ordinary  charac¬ 
teristic  of  solitude,  is  so  completely  annihilated,  that  the  few 
unfortunate  beings  occasionally  found  in  those  fearful  regions 
are  strangers  to  its  influence. 

The  external  view  of  Acre,  like  that  of  any  other  town  in 
the  Levant,  is  the  only  prospect  of  it  worth  beholding.  The 
sight  of  the  interior  exactly  resembles  fvhat  is  seen  in  Constant 
tinople,  and  in  the  generality  of  Turkish  cities  :  narrow  dirty 
lanes,  with  wretched  shops,  and  as  wretched  inhabitants.  Yet 
some  of  the  early  travellers  speak  of  its  pristine  splendor,  and 
of  the  magnificent  buildings  by  which  it  was  once  adorned.^ 
In  the  discordant  accounts  that  have  been  published  concerning 
its  present  state,  some  describe  it  as  interesting  in  the  spectacle 
afforded  by  remains  of  former  grandeur ;  while  others  relate, 
that  the  Saracens,  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Christians, 
left  not  one  stone  upon  another.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to 
suppose  every  thing  barbarous  on  the  part  of  the  Mahometans, 
and  to  attribute  to  the  Christians,  in  that  period,  more  refine¬ 
ment  than  they  really  possessed.  A  due  attention  to  history 
may  show,  that  the  Saracens,  as  they  were  called,  were  in  fact 
more  enlightened  than  their  invaders  ;  nor  is  there  any  evi¬ 
dence  for  believing  they  ever  delighted  in  works  of  destruction. 
Whatsoever  degree  of  seventy  they  might  exercise  toward 
their  invaders,  the  provocation  they  had  received  was /unex¬ 
ampled.  The  treachery  and  shameful  conduct  of  the  Chris- 

*  Vid.  Theatrua  Terrs;  Sanctse  Christian.  Adrichomii.  Colon.  1628.  p.  $, 
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tians,  during  their  wars  in  the  Holy  Land,  have  seldom '-bees- 
surpassed.  Every  treaty  was  violated  ;  and  the  most  disho¬ 
nourable  practices  were  said  to  be  justified  by  the  interests  of 
religion.  Acre,  during  almost  two  centuries,  was  the  principal 
theatre  of  the  crusades,  and  it  had  been  long  memorable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  perfidies  committed  thereby  men  who  styled  them¬ 
selves  its  heroes.  The  history  of  their  enormities  we  derive 
from  their  own  historians :  nor  is  it  possible  to  imagine  what 
the  tale  would  be,  if  an  Arabic  writer  were  presented  to  us 
with  the  Mahometan  records  of  those  times.*  After  a  most 
solemn  covenant  of  truce,  guarantied,  on  the  part  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  by  every  consecrated  pledge  of  honour  and  religion,  they 
massacred,  in  one  day,  nineteen  of  the  principal  Saracen  mer¬ 
chants;  who,  upon  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  resorted  to  Acre  for 
commercial  purposes.!  And  this,  although  it  led  to  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  place,|  was  but  a  specimen  of  transactions  that  had 
passed  upon  many  a  former  occasion.  Fuller, §  describing  the 
state  of  the  garrison  previous  to  its  last  siege,  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  animated  picture  of  its  condition  :  “  In  it,”  says  he,|jv 
*c  were  some  of  all  countreys;  so  that  he  who  had  lost,  his  na¬ 
tion,  might  find  it  here.  Most  of  them  had  several  courts  to 
decide  their  causes  in ;  and  the  plentie  of  judges  caused  the 
scarcite  of  justice,  malefactours  appealing  to  a  trial!  in  the 
courts  of  their  own  countrey.  It  was  sufficient  innoceucie  for 
any  offender  in  the  Venetian  court,  that  he  was  a  Venetian. 
Personal  acts  were  entituled  nationall,  and  made  the  cause  of 
die  countrey.  Outrages  wTere  everywhere  practised,  nowhere 

A  manuscript,  which  the  author  brought  to  England,  of  “  Sheikabbeddin’s  history 
of  the  reigns  of  Noureddin  and  Salahcddin ,”  commonly  called Saladine,  now  deposited 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  might  possibly  afford  information  of  this  nature. 

t  Marin.  Sanut.  lib.  iii.  pars  xii.  tc. 21. 

^Sultan  Serapha,  indignant  at  this  outrage,  laid  siege  to  Acre,  with  an  army  of 
1 60,000  infantry,  and  60,000  cavalry,  and  took  the  city,  A.  D.  1291.  This  event  took 
place  upon  the  fifth  of  April,  during  so  great  a  tempest,  that  the  fugitives  from  the 
garrison,  unable  to  reach  the  ships  in  the  bay,  perished  in  the  waves.  The  spirited 
description  of  the  confusion  and  slaughter  that  ensued  upon  the  capture  of  the  city, 
together  with  the  moral  reflections  of  its  author,  preserved  in  the  “  Oesta  Dei  per 
Francos,”;  (Hanov.  16 1 1 .)  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  ”  Undique  erat  tremor,  et.pav.or , 
ft  gemitus  mortis.  Soldams  quoque  ad  qvatuor  partes  civ  it  alls  fecit  ignes  accendi,  ut 
ferro  et  igne  consumer  et  universe.  Nunc  hat  peccqta,  sed  non  abluit  civitas  seel  er  at  a , 
gratiis  divinis  ingrata.  Adipsam  coiifl ue baht  reges  et  principe s  terra: ;  ad  ipsam  mitte - 
bant  succursuni  tribal ariae  cunciae  partes  occiduae  ;  ct  nunc  contra  earn  pvpiant  omnia  ele- 
menta.  Terra  enim  ejus  sanguinem  devorat  quae  Christiano  sanguine  tola  viadescit ; 
mare  ab sorbet  populum  \  aedificia  consum'd  ignis;  aer  fumo,  et  caligine  tenebratur." 
Marin.  Sanut.  Secret.  Fidel.  Cruc.  lib.  iii.  pars  xii.  cap.  21. 

§  Historic  of  the  Holy  Wane,  Camb.  1651.  Fuller  thus  quaintly  describes  the  pre¬ 
parations  made  in  Acre  to  sustain  the  siege.  “  And  now  Ptolemais  being  to  wrestle  her 
fast  fall,  stripped  herself  of  all  cumbersome  clothes :  women,  children,  aged  persons,  weak 
folks  ( all  such  hindering  help,  and  mouthes  without  arms )  were  sent  away,  and  twelve 
thousand  remained,  conceived  competent  to. make  gGOd  the  plate."  Boo-k  iv.  c  33. 

Historic  of  the  Hbly  Wane ,  b.  iv.  c.  32. 
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punished.’3  If,  upon  the  capture  of  the  city,  ev#fy  building 
belonging  to  the  Christians  had  been  levelled  with  the  earth, 
it  is  not  more  than  might  be  expected  in  this  enlightened  age, 
from  the  retributive  spirit  of  a  victorious  army,  whose  feelings 
have  been  similarly  outraged.  Fuller,  indeed,  asserts,  that  the 
conquerors,  upon  that  occasion,  “evened  all  to  the  ground,  and 
(lest  the  Christians  should  ever  after  land  here)  demolished  all 
buildings.”  But  the  same  author,  upon  the  testimony  of 
■Sandys,  afterward  insinuates  his  own  doubt  as  to  the  matter  of 
fact.  “  Some  say,”  observes  Fuller,  speaking  of  the  conduct 
of  the  sultan,  4-  he  plowed  the  ground  whereon  the  citie  stood, 
and  sowed  it  with  com :  but  an  eye-w  finesse-*  afSrmeth  that 
there  remain  magnificent  mines.”  The  present  view  of  Acre 
vouches  for  the  accuracy  ofSaqdys.  The  remains  of  a  very 
considerable  edifice  exhibit  a  conspicuous  appearance  among 
the  buildings  upon  the  left  of  the  mosque,  toward  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  In  this  structure,  the  style  of  architecture  is 
of  the  hind  we  call  Gothic.  Perhaps  it  has  on  that  account 
borne,  among  our  countrymen,!  the  appellation  of  “  King  Rich¬ 
ard's  Palace  although,  in  the  period  to  which  the  tradition 
refers,  the  English  were  hardly  capable  of  erecting  palaces,  or 
any  other  buildings  of  equal  magnificence.  T  wo  lofty  arches, 

and  part  of  the  cornice,  are  all  that  now  remain,  to  attest  the 
former  greatness  of  the  superstructure.  The  cornice,  orna= 
merited  with  enormous  stone  busts,  exhibiting  a  series  of  hide¬ 
ous  distorted  countenances,  whose  features  are  in  no  instances 
alike,  may  either  have  served  as  allusions  to  the  decapitation 
of  St.  John,  or  were  intended  for  a  representation  of  the  heads 
of  Saracens,  suspended  as  trophies  upon  the  walls.  But  there 
are  other  ruins  in  Acre,  an  account  of  which  was  published  hi 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  a  French  traveller;]: 
whereby  it  will  appear,  that  many  edifices  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  Saracens,  far  surpassing  all  that  Sandys  has  described, 
or  Fuller  believed  to  have  existed.  A  reference  to  this  work 
will  be  here  necessary,  as  many  of  the  remains  there  mentioned 
escaped  the  observation  of  our  party,  notwithstanding  a  very 
diligent  inquiry  after  the  antiquities  of  the  place;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  lamentably  deficient  than  the  accounts  given  of 

*  Sandys, p.  204.  London,  1637. 

j  “  There  are,”  says  Sandys,  “  the  ruines  of  a  palace,  which  yet  doth  acknowledge 
King  Richard  for  the  founder:  confirmed  likewise  by  the  passant  lyon.”  This  last  ob¬ 
servation  may  refer  the  origin  of  the  building  to  the  Genoese,  who  assisted  Baldwin 
in  the  capture  of  Acre,  A.  D,  1104,  and  had  “  buildings  and  other  immunities  assigned 
them  the  lion  being  a  symbol  of  Genoa. 

x  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Saintej  fait  Ban  1652,  par  M.  I,  D<rubdan.  Parts-,  1657, 
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Acre  by  the  different  travellers  who  have  visited  this  part  of 
jpalaestine,  or  have  alluded  to  it  in  their  writings.4  Of  those 
published  in  our  language,  MauudrelPs  and  Pococke’s  are  the 
best.f  The  former  of  these  respectable  authors  was,  probably, 
BO  stranger  to  the  work  I  have  cited,  if  lie  did  not  borrow  his 
own  description  of  the  antiquities  of  Acre  from  the  account 
there  given. J  Both  of  these  writers  consider  the  building, 
commonly  called  King  Richard’s  Palace,  as  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrew.  Perhaps  it  was  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  erected 
by  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem,  whence  the  city  changed  its 
name  of  Ptclemais  for  that  of  St  John  d "Acre. §  Lusignan, 

author  of  the  History  of  the  Revolt  of  All  Bey,||  speaks  of 
parts  of  the  ancient  city,  as  built  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John.*4 
The  strange  ornament  of  a  human  head  with  distorted  features, 
as  represented  in  the  cornice  of  the  building,  seems  rather  to 
confirm  this  opinion ;  since  it  is  after  a  similar  manner  that  we 
see  the  head  of  St.  John  barbarously  delineated  in  those  rude 
paintings  used  as  idols  in  the  Greek  church.  Doubdan  des¬ 
cribes  this  biiildingff  as  exhibiting  traces  of  a  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  which  we  may  perhaps  consider,  in  some  degree,  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  our  ornamented  Gothic,  before  its  translation  from  the 
Holy  Land  to  Italy,  to  France,  and  to  England.  A  similar 
circumstance  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  account  of  the 
Isle  of  Cyprus  ;  and  there  are  others  in  different  parts  of  Pa¬ 
lestine.  The  rest  of  the  ruins  in  Acre  are  those  of  the  Arse- 

See,  for  example,  the  works  of  Lithgow,  Safldys,  Egmont  and  Keymab,  Paul 
Lucas,  Shay,  Baron  de  Tott,  Perry,  &c.  Among  the  accounts  given  of  Acre  by  these 
writers,  that  of  Paul  Lucas  is  truly  ludicrous.  Arriving  there,  he  p?*oceeds  to  describe 
the  city:  and  excites  our  expectation  by  this  margin'al  note,  “  Description  de  cdie 
ville”  When  the  reader  seeks  the  promised  information,  he  finds  only  these  words, 
US.  Jean  d' Acre  est  aujourd'hui  assez  peuple See  Voy.  de  Sieur  P.  Lucas,  liv.  iil. 
tom.  i  p.  370  Amst  1744. 

|  Journ.  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  52.  Oxford,  1721. 

t  Doubdan  performed  his  journey  in  1652,  and  published  the  account  of  it  at  Paris, 
in  quarto,  A.  D.  1657.  Maundrell’s  journey  took  place  at  Easter,  1697;  and  his  work 
appeared  at  Oxford,  in  1703.  It  is  from  the  similarity  of  the  following  passages  that 
the  author  has  ventured  a  remark  concerning  their  common  origin.  They  are  both 
describing  the  ruins  of  Acre.  “  Les  ruines  de  la  ville  sont  Ires  grandss,  les  premiers 
dcsquelles  sont  celles  de  PEgiise  de  Saint  Andre,  qui  est  sur  une  eminence  proche  de  la 
mer'.P  The  same  subject  is  thus  introduced  by  Maundrell :  “  Within  the  walls  there 
still  appear  several  ruins  .....  as  first,  those  of  the  cathedral  church,  dedicated  to 
Ht.  Andrew,  which  stands  not  far  from  the  sea-side,  more  high  and  conspicuous  than 
the  other  ruins.” 

§  The  Greek  name  of  tins  place,  according  to  Strabo,  (p.  1077.  ed.  Oxon.)  was  Ace. 
Its  Hebrew  appellation  was  Accho.  (See  Judges,  i.  131  )  St.  Jerom  says,  that  it  had 
more  anciently  the  name  of  Colk  ;  (see  also  Adrichomii  Theat.  Terras  Sanctse,  p.  6.) 
a  singular  circumstance,  considering  that  the  Goths,  or  Getm,  .previous  to  their  passage 
of  the  Hellespont,  were,  from  this  country.  Being  augmented  by  Ptolemy  the  First, 
.&ce  was  {Pom  him  called  Ptolemats. 

'i1  The  second  edition  was.  printed  in  London  in. 1781.  I  have  not  seen  the^cr-vf. 

Revolt  of  Ali  Bey,  p.  177. 

EnjQlivqs  de  milk  rnmlyres  Moresques,  et  antrcs  omemm  d'drcMtectyte, 
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nal,  of  the  College  of  the  Knights,  the  Palace  and  Chapel  of  the 
Grand  Master,  and  often  or  twelve  other  churches ;  but  they 
are  now  so  intermingled  with  other  buildings,  and  in  such  an  ut¬ 
ter  state  of  subversion,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  afford  any  sa¬ 
tisfactory  description. %  Many  superb  remains  were  observed 
by  us  in  the  pacha’s  palace,  in  the  khan,  the  mosque,  the  pub¬ 
lic  bath,  the  fountains,  and  other  works  of  the  town;  consist¬ 
ing  of  fragments  of  antique  marble,  the  shafts  and  capitals  of 
granite  and  marble  pillars,  masses  of  the  verd  antique  breccia, 
of  ancient  serpentine,  and  of  the  syenite  and  trap  of  Egypt  & 
In  the  garden  of  Djezzar’s  palace,  leading  to  his  summer  apart¬ 
ment,  we  saw  some  pillars  of  yellow  variegated  marble,  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty ;  but  these  he  informed  us  he  had  procured 
from  the  ruins  of  Caesarea,  upon  the  coast  between  Acre  and 
Jaffa, f  together  with  almost  all  the  marble  used  in  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  his  very  sumptuous  mosque.  A  beautiful  fountain  of 
white  marble,  close  to  the  entrance  of  bis  palace,  has  also  been 
constructed  with  materials  from  those  ruins. 

We  were,  as  usual,  diligent  in  our  inquiries,  among  the  sil¬ 
versmiths  of  Acre,  for  medals  and  antique  gems ;  but  could 
neither  obtain  nor  hear  of  any.  The  most  ancient  name  of  the 
city,  A K II,  has  been  observed  upon  small  bronze  medals  found 
in  this  country,  but  they  are  extremely  rare ;  and  as  it  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  government  of  Sidon,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  its 
history,  perhaps  no  silver  coinage  of  Ace  ever  existed.  Even 
the  bronze  medals  are  not  found  in  our  English  cabinets.  The 
Skionian  medals,  although  better  known,  are  not  common. 
There  is  one,  of  matchless  beauty  and  perfection,  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Collection  at  Paris.  Those  of  Ftolemais  have  only 
been  observed  in  bronze  :  they  exhibit  the  bearded  head  of 
Jupiter  crowned  with  laurels,  and,  for  reverse,  a  figure  of  Ce¬ 
res,  with  the  legend 

n  T  O  A  E  M  A  I  2  I  E  P  A  2  K  A  I  A  2  Y  A  O  T 

*  T  he  author  of  the  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Sainte  enters  into  some  detail  concerning 
every  one  of  these  ruins.  According  to  him,  three  of  the  churches  were  originally 
dedicated  to  St.  Saba,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Nicholas  :  therp  was  also  another  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John.  (See  Voy.  de  la  T.  S.  p  597.)  In  the  magnificent  edition  of 
the  account  of  the  Holy  Land  by  Christian.  Adrichomius ,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1628, 
■y  e  have  the  following  enumeration  of  public  edifices  in  Acre,  when  the  city  was  an 
(episcopal  see,  under  the  archbishop  of  Tyre.  “  Jnsignehie  fait  templum  S.  Cruets ,  el 
altcrwn  S.  Sobbae,  atque  hospitale dominonm  Teutonicorum.  Nec  non  munitissima  castra 
et  turres ,  inter  quas  ilia ,  quam  maiedictam  appellant ,  excellebat.  JEdts  turn  publicae  turn 
privatae ,  magnificat  atque  pulcherrimae .”  Acfrichoxmi  Theatrum  Terrae  Sanctae,  p.  6. 
Colon.  1628- 

t  The  ruins  of  Caesarea  are  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  the' point 
of  the  promontory  of  Mount  Carmel. 
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A  very  extraordinary  accident  happened  the  third  day  after  j 
our  arrival,  which  had  like  to  have  put  an  end  to  ail  our  pur*  j 
suits  in  this  and  every  other  part  of  the  world.  We  had  beeu  i 
in  the  morning  to  visit  Djezzar,  and  had  passed  the  day  in 
viewing  the  bezesten  (a  covered  place  for  shops,  very  inferior 
to  that  of  Constantinople  or  of  Moscow,)  the  custom  houses 
and  some  other  objects  of  curiosity  in  the  place.  Signor  Ber- 
tocino,  interpreter  to  the  pacha,  and  the  imperial  consul,  Mr. 
Catafago,  came  to  dine  with  us  on  board  the  Romulus.  In  the 
evening  we  accompanied  them  on  shore,  and  took  some  coffee 
in  the  house  of  the  consul,  where  we  were  introduced  to  the 
ladies  of  his  family.  We  were  amused  by  seeing  his  wife,  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  sitting  cross-legged  by  us  upon  the 
divan  of  his  apartment,  and  smoking  tobacco  with  a  pipe  six  j 
feet  in  length.  Her  eyelashes,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the 
other  women,  were  tinged  w  ith  a  black  powder  made  of  the 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  having  by  no  means  a  cleanly  ap¬ 
pearance,  although  considered  as  essential  an  addition  to  the 
decorations  of  a  woman  of  rank  in  Syria,  as  her  ear  rings,  or 
the  golden  cinctures  of  her  ankles.  Dark  streaks  were  also 
penciled,  from  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  along  the  temples.  This 
curious  practice  instantly  brought  to  our  recollection  certain 
passages  of  scripture,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  a  custom 
among  oriental  women  of  “putting  the  eyes  in  painting  and 
which  our  English  translators  of  the  bible,*  unable  to  reconcile 
with  their  notions  of  a  female  toilet,  have  rendered  “ painting 
ike  face”  Whether  the  interesting  conversation  to  which  the 
observance  of  this  custom  gave  rise,  or  any  other  cause  pre¬ 
vented  the  consul  from  informing  us  of  an  order  of  the  pacha, 
is  now  of  no  moment,  but  it  was  after  the  hour  of  eight  when  ^ 
we  left  his  hospitable  mansion  to  return  on  board  the  Romulus ; 
and  Djezzar  bad  decreed  that  no  boat  should  pass  the  bar  of 
the  inner  harbour  after  that  hour.  The  crew  of  the  long¬ 
boat  were  pulling  stoutly  for  the  ship,  when,  just  as  we  were 
rowing  beneath  the  tower  of  the  battery  that  guards  the  inner 
harbour,  a  volley  of  large  stones  came  like  cannon  shot  upon 
us  from  above,  dashed  the  oars  from  the  hands  of  our  sailors, 
and  wounded  three  of  them  severely.  It  is  very  fortunate 
none  of  their  brains  were  beat  out,  for  some  of  the  stones 
weighed  several  pounds.  The  cries  of  our  wounded  men 
gave  us  the  first  alarm,  and  presently  another  volley  drove  us 

1 2  Kings,  it.  30.  “  And  wben  Jebu  was  come  to  Jeztreel,  Jezebel  beard  of  it,  and 
ahp  painted  her  face,  and  tired  bgr  bead,”  &c.' 
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back  with  all  possible  speed  toward  the  shore.  Not  one  of  us 
who  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  received  any  injury.  Captain 
Culverhouse,  and  Mr.  Loudon,  purser  of  the  Romulus,  ran 
for  the  consul :  the  rest  of  us  rushed  into  the  ground  floor  of  the 
watch  tower  whence  the  attack  proceeded  :  it  was  a  kind  of 
guardroom.  Being  the  foremost  of  the  party,  I  observed  a 
man  in  the  very  act  of  descending  from  the  tower  into  this 
place,  evidently  in  some  agitation.  Having  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  a  struggle  ensued :  the  other  Arabs  attempted  to  rescue 
him,  and  a  general  confusion  prevailed,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  consul  and  Captain  Culverhouse  entered  the  place.  It 
was  some  time  before  any  order  could  be  restored ;  our  party 
were  determined  not  to  give  up  the  culprit  we  had  secured ; 
but  the  consul  knowing  him,  and  undertaking  to  be  responsible 
for  his  appearance  when  called  for,  we  retired,  and  went  on 
board  the  Romulus. 

Next  morning,  word  was  brought  to  the  ship,  that  unless  the 
captain  went  on  shore,  the  man  would  be  put  to  death.  We 
accompanied  him  to  the  consul’s  house,  and  met  the  pacha’s 
interpreter;  but  found  that  the  whole  was  a  fabrication;  no 
notice  had  been  taken  of  the  event,  and  Djezzar  w  as  yet  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  circumstance.  Upon  this,  Captain  Culverhouse  re¬ 
turned  to  his  ship ;  and  sent  me  to  inform  the  pacha,  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  other  measures,  if  the 
insult  offered  to  his  majesty’s  flag  was  not  properly  noticed ; 
and  that  he  would  go  no  more  on  shore  until  tins  was  done. 
Determined,  therefore,  that  Djezzar  should  have  due  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  outrage,  I  took  with  me  the  stones  which  were 
found  in  the  longboat,  tied  in  a  sack;  one  of  the  wounded 
sailors,  and  a  midshipman,  being  ordered  to  accompany  me. 
Signor  Bertocino  met  us  upon  the  shore,  assuring  me  that  it 
was  the  hour  when  Djezzar  always  slept;  that  it  would  be 
certain  death  to  any  one  of  his  slaves  w  ho  should  wake  him  % 
and  having  earnestly  entreated  me  not  to  venture  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  he  declined  acting  as  interpreter.  I  resolved  therefore  to 
make  myself  understood  without  his  aid;  and  ascended  the 
staircase  of  the  seraglio,  toward  the  door  of  the  apartment 
wherein  Djezzar  had  always  received  us.  This  I  found 
shut.  The  guards,  mute,  or  whispering,  began  their  signs  to 
us,  as  we  advanced,  not  to  make  any  noise.  The  young  mid¬ 
shipman,  how  ever,  as  well  as  myself,  began  to  knock  at  the 
door,  and  immediately  every  one  of  the  guards  fled.  It  was 
some  time  before  any  notice  was  taken  of  our  summons;  but 
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at  length  the  door  was  opened  by  a  slave,  appointed,  as  we 
were  afterward  informed,  to  keep  flies  from  the  pacha’s  face 
during  Ills  sleep,  and  who  always  remained  with  him,  in  the 
outer  apartment  of  his  charem,  for  this  purpose,  during  the  re¬ 
pose  he  took  in  the  day.  This  man,  after  putting  his  finger  to 
liis  lips,  pushed  us  from  the  passage,  saying,  “  lleida  !  heidd , 
djour !  hist!  hist !”  that  is  to  say,  “  Begone,  begone,,  infidel ! 
hush!  hush!”  We  called  loudly  for  Djezzar  ;  and  presently 
heard  the  murmuring  of  the  old  pacha’s  voice  in  the  inner 
apartment,  somewhat  milder  than  the  growling  of  a  bear 
roused  from  his  repose,  calling  for  his  slave.  As  soon  as  he 
had  been  told  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  he  ordered  us  to 
be  admitted.  I  presented  myself  foremost,  with  my  sack  of 
stones ;  and  understanding  enough  of  Arabic  to  comprehend 
him  when  he  asked  what  was  the  matter,  untied  the  cloth,  and 
rolled  them  before  him  upon  the  floor;  showing  him,  at  the 
same  time,  our  seaman's  broken  shins  and  wounded  shoulder. 
Bertdciuo  was  now  loudly  called  for  by  the  pacha,  and,  of 
course,  compelled  to  make  his  appearance ;  Djezzar  making 
signs  to  me  and  to  the  young  officer  to  remained  seated  by 
him  until  his  interpreter  arrived.  As  soon  as  Bertocino  had 
placed  himself,  usual,  upon  his  knees,  by  the  pacha’s  side, 
and  informed  him  of  the  cause  of  our  visit,  an  order  was 
given  to  one  of  the  attendants,  to  bring  the  captain  of  the 
guard  instantly  into  Djezzar’s  presence.  This  man  came :  it 
appeared  that  his  absence  from  his  post  the  preceding  evening 
had  given  occasion  to  the  attack  made  upon  the  longboat; 
some  of  the  fanatic  Arabs  thinking  it  a  fine  opportunity  to 
strike  a  blow  at  a  party  of  infidels;  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
expression  of  fury  visible  in  Djezzar’s  countenance  at  this  in¬ 
telligence.  If  might  have  been  said  of  him  as  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  “  The  form  of  his  visage  was  changed .”  Drawing  his 
dagger,  he  beckoned  the  officer— as  Bertocino  trembling  said 
to  us,  “  Now  you  will  he  satisfied !”  “  What,”  said  I,  “  is  he  j 

going  to  do  ?”  “  To  put  to  death  that  poor  man,”  added  he, 

and  scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  than  I,  more  terrified  than 
any  of  the  parly,  caught  hold  of  Djezzar’s  arm ;  the  midship¬ 
man  adding  his  entreaties  to  mine;  and  everyone  of  us 
earnestly  supplicating  pardon  for  the  poor  victim.  All  we  could 
obtain,  was  permission  from  the  pacha  to  have  the  punishment 
suspended  until  Captain  Culverhouse  wTas  informed  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  who,  coming  on  shore,  saved  the  man’s  life;  but  no¬ 
thing  could  prevail  upon  Djezzar  to  grant  him  a  free  pardon.  I 
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He  was  degraded  from  his  rank  as  an  officer,  and  we  heard  of 
him  no  more. 

The  next  morning,  an  Albanian  genera!  was  ordered  into 
the  mountains,  with  a  party  of  cavalry,  to  act  against  the 
Druses.  Djezzar,  who  sent  for  us  to  inform  us  of  this  circum¬ 
stance,  further  told  us,  that  he  entertained  some  apprehensions 
on  account  of  our  journey  to  J  erusalem  ;  but,  said  he,  “  I  have 
already  sent  messengers  into  the  country,  that  every  precau¬ 
tion  may  be  used  among  the  chiefs  in  the  villages.”  He 
spoke  also  of  the  news  he  had  received  from  Egypt,  whereby 
he  understood  that  the  Yi-zier  had  retreated  from  before 
Cairo,  on  account  of  the  plague.  44  This  conduct,”  said  he, 
44  might  be  justifiable  in  a  Christian  general,  but  it  is  disgrace¬ 
ful  in  a  Turk.”*  He  then  informed  us  that  upon  Mount  Car® 
me!  he  had  found  several  thousand  large  balls, f  and  never 
could  discover  a  cannon  to  fit  them ;  but  that  a  peasant  had 
found  a  fieldpiece,  which  Buonaparte  had  concealed  previous¬ 
ly  to  his  leaving  the  country,  capable  of  receiving  every  one 
of  those  balls.  During  this  conversation,  which  lasted  about 
an  hour,  interlarded,  on  the  part  of  Djezzar,  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  allowance  of  aphorisms,  truisms,  and  childish  stories, 
he  was  occupied,  as  usual,  in  cutting  paper  into  various  shapes; 
such  as  those  of  coffee  pots,  pipes,  cannon,  birds,  and  flowers. 
At  last,  his  engineer  comihg  to  consult  him  concerning  the  im¬ 
provements  he  imagined  himself  making  in  the  fortifications  of 
Acre,  we  took  that  opportunity  to  retire.  Some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  his  talents  in  fortification,  by  simply  relating  the 
rnanner  in  which  those  works  were  carried  on.  He  not  only 
repaired  the  memorable  breach  caused  by  the  French,  and  so 
ably  defended  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  but  directed  his  engineers 
to  attend  solely  to  the  place  where  the  breach  was  effected,  re¬ 
gardless  of  all  that  might  be  wanted  elsewhere.  46  Some  per¬ 
sons,”  said  he,  putting  his  finger  to  his  forehead,  44  have  a  head 
for  these  matters,  and  some  have  not.  Let,  us  see  whether  or 

*  Alluding  to  the  predestmarian  doctrines  of  the  Mahometans,  who  consider  all 
endeavours  to  escape  coming  events  us  impious  and  heretical. 

f  We  supposed  that,  by  these  baits.  Djezzar  alluded  to  mineral  concretions,  of  a 
spheroidal  form,  found  in  that  mountain  As  the  Turks  make  use  of  stones  instead  of 
cannon  shot,  it  is  probable  that  Djezzar.,  w  ho  was  in  .great  want  of  ammunition,  had 
determined  upon  using  the  stalagmites  of  Carmel  for  that  purpose.  Maundreil, .how¬ 
ever,  speaks  of  having  seen,  in  the  fields  near  Acre,  large  bails  of  stone,  of  at  least 
thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  diameter,  which  were  part  of  the  ammunition  used  in  bat¬ 
tering  the  city guns  being  then  unknown.”  SeeJourn.  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem, 
p.  54.  Oxf.  1721.  Egmont  and  Hey  man  saw,  within  the  wails  of  the  castle,.  “  'sevemi 
large  stone  bullets,  thrown  into  it  by  means  of'  some,  military  engine m a  unknown”  Ti'&v. 
through  part  of  Europe,  &c.  to!,  L  pksss*  Load.  1751b 
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not  Buonaparte  will  make  a  breach  there  again.  A  breach  is 
a  breach,  and  a  wall  is  a  wall !” 

The  bath  of  Acre  is  the  finest  and  best  built  of  any  that  we 
saw  in  the  Turkish  empire.  We  alb  bathed  here,  during  our 
stay.  Every  kind  of  antique  marble,  together  with  large  pillars 
of  Egyptian  granite,  might  be  observed  among  the  materials  of 
its  construction.  A  great  quantity  of  cotton  is  exported  from 
this  place.  The  country  abounds  in  cattle,  corn,  olives,  and 
linseed.  In  almost  every  town  of  Syria  there  is  a  fabric  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap;  but  every  thing  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  pacha  :  the  produce  of  the  land  was  exported,  or 
Dot,  as  it  pleased  Djezzar,  who  cared  very  little  for  consequent  | 
ees.  His  avarice,  it  is  true,  prompted  him  to  increase  the  in¬ 
come  of  his  custom  houses,  but  his  ignorance,  as  it  was  observed 
of  him  by  Baron  de  Tott,*  prevented  his  discovering,  that 
“speculations  of  revenue,  when  they  strike  at  industry,  can¬ 
not,  for  that  reason,  ever  be  calculated  on  any  principles  of 
commerce/* 


CHAP.  XI I L 

THE  HOLY  LAND— ACRE  TO  NAZARETH. 

Commencement  of  the  Author's  Journey  in  the  Holy  Land- 
Camp  of  Djezzar  Pacha's  Cavalry — Cavalcade  for  the  Ex¬ 
pedition — Syrian  Tents — River  Belus— Plants — S  hef  ha¬ 
zier — Reception  by  the  Agha — Grave  of  an  Egyptian  form 
- — Plain  ofZabulon — Sappkura,  or  Sepphoris —Medals— 
Druses — Stale  of  Christianity  in  the  Holy  Land — Church 
of  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anne — Gothic  Remains— Discove¬ 
ry  of  Ancient  Pictures — Their  probable  Age — Country  be¬ 
tween  Sephoury  and  Nazareth — Dress  of  the  Arabs — Alarm 
of  the  Plague — Nazareth — Condition  of  the  Inhabitants — 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin— Custom  illustrating  a  saying  of  our 
Saviour— Franciscan  Convent— Pretended  Miracle — Super¬ 
stitions  of  the  Country — Empress  Helena— Other  Objects  of 
Reverence  in  Nazareth—  Mensa  Christi—  Environs  of  the 
Town — Ordinary  Penance  of  Travellers  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Upon  the  third  of  July,  we  began  our  journey  to  Jerusalem ; 
intending  first  to  visit  all  those  places  in  Galilee  rendered  re- 

Memoirs;  vol,  ii.  p.  326.  ed-.  Lon.JL  1785* 
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markable  by  ibe  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  left 
Acre,*  by  the  southern  gate  of  the  city,  at  four  o’clock  p.  M.f 
It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  when  this  place  obtained  a  name 
so  near  to  its  ancient  appellation,  after  bearing  that  of  Ptole- 
xnais,  not  only  down  to  the  time  of  Strabo, t  but  to  that  of  Pliny5 
w  ho  also  calls  it  Colonia  Claudii .§  It  is  moreover  named  Pto- 
Jemaisiu  the  history  of  the  actions  of  the  holy  apostles,  wherein 
mention  is  made  of  the  visit  to  it  by  St.  Paul  and  his  compa-i 
cions,  during  their  voyage  from  Tyre  to  Caesarea. j|  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  Strabo  affirms  that  it  regained  its 
ancient  name  under  the  Mahometans.**  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
iiusjff  as  cited  by  MaundreU4|  best  explains  the  cause ;  by  say¬ 
ing,  that  “the  Greek  and  Roman  names  of  places  never  took 
amongst  the  natives  of  this  country.”  It  is  therefore  most  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  always  retained  its  original  oriental  appellation 
among  the  natives  of  Syria;  and  that  the  word  “ Ptolemais” 
used  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  found  upon  medals  of 
the  city,  struck  after  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  was  never  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

In  the  light  stiudy  soil,  containing  a  mixture  of  black  vege¬ 
table  earth,  which  lies  near  the  town,  we  observed  plantations 
©f  water  melons,  pumpkins,  and  a  little  corn ;  also  abundance 
of  cattle.  We-  continued  along  the  sea  shore  until  we  arrived 
at  the  camp  of  Bjezzar’s  cavalry.  The  pacha  had  fixed  upon 
this  place,  as  a  point  of  rendezvous  for  mustering  our  party* 
We  found  our  wdiole  force  to  consist  of  tweuty-three  armed 
persons  on  horseback,  with  two  camels  laden  ;  a  cavalcade 
which  the  turbulent  state  of  the  country  at  this  time  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  security.  The  individuals  com¬ 
posing  it  were,  Captain  Culverhouse,  of  tile  Romulus  frigate/; 
Mr.  Loudon,  purser  of  the  same  ship;  Mr.  Catafago,  the  im« 

Broeardus  affirms,  that  Acre  was  never  included  among  the  places  properly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Holy  Land.  (Vid.  Loc.  Terr.  Sanct.  Desc.)  “  JSunqv.amJ'uit  terras 
shnetae  connumerata,  nee  a  fdiis  Israel  unquam  possessa :  tdmetsi  tribui  Aser  in  sortem- 
ceciderity  It  may  therefore  be  considered  with  regard  to  Phoenicia,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  a  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  what  Gibraltar  now  is  with  reference  to  Spain. 
He  makes  it  the  centre  of  his  observations' .  concern  in  A 'Terri® '  Sancta :  “taking  his 
departure  always  from  that  city.”  It  was  moreover  the  rallying  place  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  in  every  period  of  the  Crusades/. 

f  About  the  same  hour,  63  years  before,  Pocockeset  out  upon  the  same  journey. 
A  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xvi.  p.  1077.  ed.  Oxon. 

§  Hist.  JUat;  lib.  v.  c.  19.  p.  264.  ed.  L.  Bat.  1635. 

|j  Acts,  xxi.  7,8. — “  And  when  we  had  finished  our  course  from  Tyre  we  came  to 

Ptolemais . And  the  next  day,  we  that  were  of  Paul’s  company  departed,  and 

eame  unto  Caesarea.'1’’ 

**  “  Sub  Mahommedanis  nomen  vetus  revixit.”  Vid.  Annot.  in  Strab,  Geogr.  ed 
Oxon.  p.  1077. 

tf  Eib.  xiv.  Hist  non  longe  ab  initio. 

;  \  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  jar.  64.  Qxf.  1721. 
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penal  consul ;  Signor  Beriodno,  interpreter  to  the  pacta  ;  the 
Captain  of  Djezzar’s  body  guard;  ten  Arab  soldiers  of  Ms  ca« 
Valry ;  the  cockswain  of  the  captain’s  barge;  two  servants; 
two  Arab  grooms  belonging  to  Djezsar’s  stables  ;  Antonio  Ma~ 
Buraki,  our  own  faithful  interpreter ;  Sir.  Cripps;  and  the 
'author  of  these  travels.  This  number  was  soon  augmented  by 
pilgrims  from  the  different  places  we  passed  through,  desirous  of 
an  escort  to  Jerusalem  ;  so  that  at  last  we  formed  a  redoubta¬ 
ble  caravan.  In  viewing  the  camps  of  the  country,  we  were 
struck  by  the  resemblance  between  the  ordinary  tents  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  armies,  and  those  used  by  Arabs  in  this  part  of  Asia.— 
Perhaps  there  is  no  art  of  man  more  ancient  than  that  of  con¬ 
structing  these  temporary  habitations;  but  although  simplicity 
may  be  supposed  their  universal  characteristic,  they  are  by  no 
means  uniformly  fashioned  among  different  nations.  A  variety 
of  climate  necessarily  modifies  the  mode  of  their  construction. 
The  conic  dwelling  of  the  Laplander  is  not  shaped  after  a  mo¬ 
del  borrowed  from  the  wandering  hordes  of  Tartary  ;  nor  does 
the  lodging  place  of  a  Calmuck  resemble  the  wide-spreading 
airy  pavilions  of  Syria.  To  what  then  can  be  owing  the  simili¬ 
tude  which  exists  in  this  respect,  between  a  tribe  of  Arabs  and 
ihe  inhabitants  of  Europe;  unless  the  latter  derived  the  luxury 
and  the  elegance  of  their  tents,  as  they  did  so  many  oilier  of 
their  refinements,  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  in  the 
time  of  the  crusades  ?  Where  customs  are  beheld  as  they  ex¬ 
isted  during  the  first  ages  of  the  w  orld,  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  the  manner  of  building  this  kind  of  dwelling  has  under¬ 
gone  arty  material  alteration.  The  tent  of  an  Arab  chief,  in 
all  probability,  exhibits,  at  this  day,  ah  accurate  representation 
of  f he  Hebrew  Shaphcer ,*  or  regal  pavilion  of  the  Land  of 
Canaan  :  its  Asiatic  form,  and  the  nature  of  its  materials,  render 
it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  temperature  of  a  Syrian  climate: 
but  viewing  it  in  northern  countries,  where  it  appears  rather  as 
an  article  of  elegance  and  of  luxury,  than  of  comfort  or-of  utili¬ 
ty,  we  can  perhaps  only  explain  the  history  of  its  introduction 
by  reference  to  events,  which,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
enabled  the  inhabitants  of  such  distant  countries  to  maintain  an 
intercourse  with  each  other. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  journey,  several  of  the  escort  amused 
us  by  an  exhibition  of  the  favourite  exercise  called  djiril  :f 

**  See  Harmer’s  Observations  on  Pass,  of  Scrip,  vol.  i.  p.  129.  etb  Lond.  1803, 
f  See.c;.  vli.  of  this  volume.  It  is  generally  written  Djerkt.  I  have  written  it  'as 
it  is  pronounced.  According  to  the  Chevalier  d’Arvieux  (Voy.  dans  la  Palestine, 
y.  Q2..  Par.  1717  }  it  takes  its  name  from  the  weapon  used,  which  is  a  Djcrid.  This 
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also  by  an  equestrian  sport,  resembling  a  game  called  “  prison¬ 
er’s  base”  in  England.  In  the  plain  near  Acre  we  passed  a 
small  conical  hill,  whereon  we  observed  a  ruin  and  several  ca* 
verns:  this  answers  to  the  situation  assigned  by  Josephus  for 
the  sepulchre  of  Mem  non.*  \?fe. crossed  the  sandy  bed  of  the 

river  Belus,  near  its  mouth,  where  the  stream  is  shallow  enough 
to  allow  of  its  being  forded  on  horseback;  here,  it  is  said,  Her¬ 
cules  found  the  plant  colocasia,  which  effected  the  cure  of  his 
wounds.  According  to  Pliny,  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  glass  Was  made  by  some  mariners  who  were  boiling  a  ket¬ 
tle  upon  the  sand  of  this  river ;  f  it  continued  for  ages  to 
supply  not  only  the  manufactories  of  Sidoo,;);  but  all  other 
places,  with  materials  for  that  purpose. §  Vessels  from 

Italy  continued  to  remove  it,  for  the  glass  houses  of  Ve¬ 
nice  and  Genoa,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ry.  ||  It  seemed  to  us  to  be  muddy,  and  mixed  with  various 
impurities:  we  afterward  regretted  that  we  did  not  collect  a 
portion,  in  order  to  examine  whether  it  naturally  contains  an 
alkali.  There  is  an  air  of  something  strained  in  the  addition 
made  to  the  story,  concerning  the  Pbtenidan  mariners,  of  the 
blocks  of  nitre  used  as  props  for  their  caldron.  Pliny  may 
have  added  this  himself,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  acci¬ 
dent  that  followed.  Farther  tow ard  the  south,  in  the  east  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  bay.  of  Acre,  flows  that  ancient  river ,  the  river  Kish* 
on”**  a  more  considerable  stream  than  this  of  Belus.  .Nothing 
else  was  observed  in  this  afternoon’s  journey,. excepting  a 
well,  where  the  Arabs  insisted  upon  halting,  to  prepare  their 
coffee.  Shepherds  appealed  in  the  plain,  wide  numerous  droves 
of  cattle;  consisting  of  oxen,  sheep  and  goats.  As  evening 
drew  on,  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  hill,  where  the  village  of 
Shefhamerfl  is  situated.  It  is  visible  in  the  prospect,  from  Acre, 
^nd  stands  upon  the  western  declivity  of  a  ridge  of  eminences, 
rising  one  above  another,  in  a  continuous  series,  from  Libanus 

Arabic  word  signifies  the  branch  of  a  paint  tree  stripped  nfitshaves.  Sometimes  canes 
or  reeds,  or  common  sticks,  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  A  .representation 
of  this  sport  is  given  in  Niebuhr’s  description  'of  Arabia,  tom.  i.  tab.  xv.  Copenh, 
1773. 

*  Joseph  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  if,  G.  9. 

|  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  26. 

X  Strabo  says,  it  was  carried  to  Sidon,  to  be  made  ready  for  fusion.'  Strab.  GeogtV 
lib?  xvi.  p  1077.  ed.  Oxon. 

Idque  tantum  multa  per  secula  gignendo  fuit  vitro.”  Ibid.  L- Bat.  1635. ; 

|j  Doubdan  relates,  that  even  in  his  time  vessels  from  Italy  came  to  be  freighted 
with  that  sand.  “  Qye!qites-fois,  quoy  one  fort  rarement ,  qnctques  vdistica ux  if  hplie  hi 
ant  charge  pour  cel  effect  ”  Voy.  de  la  Terre  Saint e,  p.  599. 

**  See  the  sublime  song  of  Deborah,  (Judges,  v.  20, 21.)  “  They  fought  from  heaven; 
the  stars  in  their  course  fought  against  Sisera.  The  river  Kishon  swept  them  away* 
that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon.” 

ft  Written  Shafa  Avirc  by  d’AnviJle,  in  his  Carle  de  la  Phccnide ,  published  at  Paris, 
in_1780.  In  Egmont  and  Heyman’s  Travels  (yol.  ii.  p.  15.)  the  same  village  is  called 
C/iafamora-t  and  in  the  journal  of  one  of  the  party  who  was  v.ith  the  author,  he  finda 
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to  Carmel.  The  land,  uncultivated  as  it  almost  every  where 
appeared  in  Djezzar’s  dominions,  was  redundantly  fertile,  and 
much  covered  with  a  plant  exhibiting  large  blossoms  of  aggre¬ 
gated  white  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  wild  parsley  :  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  the  cachrys  lihamiis .  Of  all  the  plants 
we  noticed  during  our  journey,  this  is  the  only  one  we  neglect¬ 
ed  to  add  to  our  herbarium ,  from  the  absurd  notion  that  what 
appeared  so  common  might  be  had  any  where,  and  at  any  time. 
It  disappeared  when  our  distance  from  the  sea  was  much  in- 
creased.  The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  different  species  of 
cardans,  or  thistle,  in  this  country,  are  well  w  orth  notice ;  a 
never  failing  indication  of  rich  soil  in  any  land,  but  here  mani¬ 
festing  the  truth  of  Jacob’s  prophecy,  who  foretold  the  “  fatness 
of  the  bread  of  Asher,”  and  the  “  royal  dainties”  of  his  terri¬ 
tory.*  We  observed  one  in  particular,  whose  purple  head  co¬ 
vered  all  the  inland  parts  of  Palestine  with  its  gorgeous  hue. 
After  we  had  quitted  the  valley,  and  ascended  the  hill,  we  ar¬ 
rived  about  eight  p.  m.  at  the  agha’s  mansion,  the  chief  of  the 
village.  Being  conducted  up  a  rude  flight  of  steps,  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  we  found,  upon  the  flat  roof,  the  agha  of 
Shef harrier  sealed  upon  a  carpet;  mats  being  spread  before 
him,  for  our  reception.  Bjezzar  had  despatched  couriers  to  the 
aghas  and  sheiks  in  all  places  w  here  we  wTere  instructed  to 
halt,  that  provisions  might  be  ready,  as  for  himself,  when  we 
arrived.  Without  this  precaution,  a  large  party  would  be  io 
danger  of  starving.  The  peasants  of  the  country  are  wofully 
oppressed  ;  and  w  hat  little  they  have,  would  be  carefully  con¬ 
cealed,  unless  extorted  from  them  by  the  iron  rod  of  such  a  ty- 
xant  as  Djezzar.  Judging  by  the  appearance  our  supper  pre¬ 
sented,  a  stranger  might  have  fancied  himself  in  a  land  of  abun¬ 
dance.  They  brought  boiled  chickens,  eggs,  boiled  rice,  and 
bread;  this  last  article,  being  made  into  thin  cakes,  is  either 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  baked  upon  hot  stones.f  They  prepare  it 

it  written  Chcffhambre .  Thus  is  there  no  end  to  the  discordance  caused  by  writing 
the  names  of  places  merely  as  they  seem  to  be  pronounced ;  particularly  among  tra¬ 
vellers  of  different  countries,  when  each  individual  adapts  an  orthography  suited  to 
liis  own  language. 

*  Genesis,  xlix.  20. 

•j-  The  account  given  by  the  Chevalier  d'Arvieiix  (in  the  narrative  of  his  very  inte¬ 
resting  travels,  as  they  were  published  by  De  La  Roque )  concerning  one  mode  of 
making  bread  among  the  Arabs,  seems  to  illustrate  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  “  Or  ei'er 
your  pots  be  made  hot  with  thorns (Ps.  lviii.  8.)  According  to  d’Arvieux,  the  Arabs 
Jheat  stone  pitchers  by  kindling  fires  in  them,  and  then  dab  the  outside  with  dough, 
which  is  thus  baked.  “  They  kindle says  he,  “  afire  in  a  large  stone  pitcher :  and  when 
it  is  hot ,  they  mix  the  meal  in  mater ,  as  me  do  to  make  paste ,  and  dab  it  with  the  hollow 
of  their  hands  upon  the  outside  of  the  pitcher ,  and  this  soft  pappy  dough  spread*  and  is 
baked  in  an  instant :  the  heat  of  the  pitcher  having  dried  up  all  its  moisture ,  the  bread 
c$mes  off  in  small  thin  slices ,  like  one  of  our  wafers.”  Voyage  fait  par  ordre  du  Roy. 
JLouis  XIV.  c.  siv.  p.  283.  Par.  1717.  See  also  the  English  edition,  Pond  1 723. 
:e.  xiv.  p.  201. 
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fresh  for  every  meal.  Wine,  as  a  forbidden  beverage,  was  not 
offered  to  us.  We  supped  upon  the  roof,  as  we  sat ;  and  were 
somewhat  surprized  in  being  told  we  were  to  sleep  there  also. 
This  the  agha  said  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
fleas;  but  they  swarmed  in  sufficient  number  to  keep  the  whole 
party  sleepless,  and  quite  in  torment,  during  the  few  hours  we 
allotted  to  a  vain  expectation  of  repose.  The  lapse  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  not  effected  the  smallest  change  in  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  as  appears  by  the  accounts  earlier 
travellers  have  given  of  the  accommodations  they  obtained. 
Bishop  Fococke's  description  of  his  lodging  at  Tiberias  exactly 
corresponds  with  that  of  our  reception  here.*  A  wicker  shed, 
or  hovel,  upon  one  side  of  the  roof,  was  found  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  six  of  us;  the  rest  extended  themselves,  in  the  open  air, 
upon  the  stuccoed  roof,  and  perhaps,  oh  that  account,  were 
somewhat  further  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  swarm  of  ver¬ 
min  ;  our  situation  being,  literally,  a  focus,  or  point  of  concourse. 

At  three  o’clock  we  roused  all  the  party,  and  were  on  horse¬ 
back  a  little  before  four.  We  could  discern  the  town  of  Acre, 
and  the  Romulus  frigate  at  anchor,  very  distinctly  from  this 
place.  In  a  cemetery  hard  by,  we  noticed  a  grave,  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  resemble  an  Egyptian  mummy :  it  was  plastered 
over,  and  afterward  a  face  and  feet  had  been  painted  upon  the 
heap,  like  those  pictured  upon  the  cases  wherein  mummies  are 
deposited.  After  leaving  Shef  hamer,  the  mountainous  territory 
begins,  and  the  road  winds  among  valleys  covered  with  beau¬ 
tiful  trees.  Passing  these  hills,  we  entered  that  part  of  Galilee 
which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Zabulon;  whence,  according  to 
die  triumphal  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  issued  to  the  battle 
against  Sisera,  “they  that  hatyrlled  the  pen  of  the  writer The 
scenery  is,  to  the  full,  as  delightful  as  in  the  rich  vales  upon  the 
south  of  the  Crimea;  k  remineded  us  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Kent  and  Surrey.  The  soil,  although  stony,  is  exceedingly 
rich,  but  now  entirely  neglected.  That  a  man  so  avaricious 
as  Djczzar  could  not  discern  the  bad  policy  of  his  mode  of  go- 
vernment,  was  somewhat  extraordinary.  His  territories  were 
uncultivated,  because  he  annihilated  all  the  hopes  of  industry; 
but  had  it  pleased  him  to  encourage  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman,  he  might  have  been  in  possession  of  more  wealth 

••ft  “  We  supped  on  the  top  of  the  house,  for  coolness,  according  to  their  custom, 
and  lodged  there  likewise,  in  a  sort  of  closet,  about  eight  feet  square ,  of'  nicker  work , 
plastered  round  toward  the  bottom,  but  without  any  door s  ...  ...  The  place  abounds 
'•taith  Ysrcain.”  Pocockehs  ,T/av.  voh-ii.  p.  69..  I;on»!.']745. 
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&nd  power  than  any  pacha  in  (he  giand  signior's  dominions. 
Tiie  delightful  plain  of  Zabulon  appeared  every  where  cover¬ 
ed  with  spontaneous  vegetation,  flourishing  in  the  wildest  exu¬ 
berance.  The  same  proof  of  its  fertility  is  given  by  other  tra- 
Tellers*.  As  we  proceeded  across  this  plain,  a  castle,  once  the 
acropolis  of  the  city  of  SapphtiraJ  appeared  upon  a  hill,  dis¬ 
tant  from  Shef -tamer  about  seven  miles.  Its  name  is  still  pre¬ 
served,  in  the  appellation  of  a  miserable  village,  called  Sephou- 
v y.  An  ancient  aqueduct,  which  conveyed  water  to  the  city, 

now  serves  to  supply  several  small  mills.  We  were  told,  that 
the  French  had  been  quartered  in  all  these  villages;  that  their 
conduct  had  rendered  the  name  of  a  Frenchman,  once  odious, 
very  popular  among  the  Arabs;  that  they  paid  punctually  for 
every  thing  they  required;  and  left  behind  them  notions,  con¬ 
cerning  the  despotic  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  country  will  not  find  it  easy  to  eradicate.  We  as¬ 
cended  the  hill  to  the  village;  and  found  the  sun’s  rays,  even 
at  this  early  hour  of  the  morning,  almost  insupportable.  If  we 
had  not  adopted  the  precaution  of  carrying  umbrellas,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  continue  the  journey.  The  cactus  fir 
cus  indicus ,  or  prickly  pear,  which  glows  to  a  prodigious  size 
in  the  Holy  Land,  as  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  used  as  a  fence  for 
the  hedges  of  enclosures,  sprouted  luxuriantly  among  the  rocks, 
displaying  its  gaudy  yellow  blossoms,  amidst  thorns  defying  all 
human  approach.^  We  afterward  saw  this  plant,  with  a  stem, 
or  trunk,  as  large  as  the  mainmast  of  a  frigate.  It  produces  a 
delicious  cooling  fruit,  which  becomes  ripe  toward  the  end  of 
July,  and  is  then  sold  in  all  the  markets  of  the  country. 

Particularly  by  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East ,  vol  ii.  part  i.  Load.  1745. 
tin  the  enumeration  of  the  cities  of  Judjah,  (Joshua,  xv.  55.)  this  place  is .  men¬ 
tion  ed  with  Carmel ,  under  the  name  of  Zip*  And  David  is  said  to  have  hid  himself 
with  the  Zipkilcs ,  in  strong  holds  in  the  Hill  of  Hachilah,  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19  )  Harduin, 
(Nutn  Antiq.  ill ust.  p.  450.  Paris,  1684.)  upon  the  subject  of  its  appellation,  says. 
More  porro  Hebraeo  Scfforin  dicimus,  quanquam  in  scribendo  Graeci  aeque  atque 
Latini,  Ejfftpwptv  et  Scppkorin  scribant.”  Cellarius  writes  it  Sepphoris ,  from  Josephus, 
()ib.  iii.  De  Bell.  cap.  3,)  XiTrtpwpis  psyteTD  OvacL  im  TaKihcLlas  voKis.  Brocardus, 
(Theat.  Terr  Sanct.)  as  from  the  Greek,  Sephoron ,  and  Sephorum  ;  also  Sephor ,  under 
which  name  it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  some  authors.  It  is,  according  to  Cellarius, 
the  Z ippor  or  Zippori,  of  the  Rabbins.  In  the  Codex  FiJalinus  of  Ptolemy,  (lib.  v, 
cap.  16.)  the  name  however  occurs  so  nearly  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
now  pronounced  in  the  country.  (E&7r(poupa),  that  this  ancient  reading  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  any  other.  A  curious  etymology  of  Zipporis  is  noticed  by  Cellarius,  (lib. 

iii.  c.  13^  Lips.  1705.)  “  Judaais  est  VlfSX,  Zipporis ,  ut  in.  Talmud.  Megill.  fol.  6,.  col. 

1.  aiunt,  quia  hionti  insidet.  si  cut  avis.” 

t  It  is  applied  to  the  same  use  in  the  West  Indies.  Baron  de  Tott  notices  its  im¬ 
portance,  as  a  fenced  in  the  Holy  Land.  “  The  Indian  fig  tree,  of  which  the  hedges 
are  formed,  serves  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  for  the  security  of  the  fields.”  (Me¬ 
moirs,  vol.  ji.  p.  313.  Lon'd.  1785.)  It  might,  in  certain  latitudes,  answer  temporary 
purposes,  as  an  outwork  of  fortification.  Artillery  has  no  effect  upon  it ;  fire  will  not 
act  upon  it;  pioneers  cannot  approach  it;  and  neither  cavalry  nor  infantry  call  trav- 
verge  it. 


fhom  Acre  to  nazareth.  i4 5~ 

SAFEHtTHA,  or  Sepphoris,  now  Sephounp  was  once  the  chief 
city  and  bulwark  of  Galilee.4'  The  remains  of  its  fortifica¬ 
tions  exhibited  to  us  an  existing  work  of  Herod,  who,  after  its 
destruction  by  Yarns,  not  only  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  but 
made  it  the  chief  city  of  his  tetrarchy.f  Here  was  held  one 
of  the  five  Sanhedrims  of  Judaea.t  Its  inhabitants  often 
revolted  against  the  Romans.§  It  was  so  advantageously  sit¬ 
uated  for  defence,  that  it  was  deemed  impregnable.  In  later 
ages,  it  bore  the  name  of  Dioccesarea. ||  Josephus  relates,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Sepphoris  amicably  entreated  Vespasian, 
wrhen  he  arrived  in  Ptolemais.44  Harduin  commemorates 
medals  of  the  city,  coined  afterward,  under  the  Romans,  in  the 
reigns  of  Bomitian  and  of  Trajau.  ff  We  were  not  fortunate  in  our 
search  for  medals,  either  here,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Holy 
Land;  and,  speaking  generally  of  the  country,  these  antiqui¬ 
ties  are  so  exceedingly  rare,  that  the  peasants  seemed  unac¬ 
quainted  w  ith  the  objects  of  our  inquiry*  This  was  not  the 
case  among  the  Arabs  in  Egypt,  nor  in  any  part  of  Greece.  It 
is  true,  the  French  had  preceded  us,  and  they  might  have  car¬ 
ried  off  the  few  which  had  of  late  years  been  discovered  ;  but 
they  had  weightier  matters  to  consider,  and  the  inhabitants 
among  whom  we  made  our  inquiry  did  not  mention  having 
supplied  them  with  any  reiiques  of  this  kind.  When  we  arriv* 
ed  in  the  village,  we  were  invited  to  visit  the  house  of  St.  Anne . 
The  proposal  surprised  us,  coming  from  persons  in  the  Arab 
dress;  but  we  afterward  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee^ 
and  of  the  Holy  Land  in  general,  are  as  often  Christians  as 

^Zbrtpwpivy  fXtylcrTrw  jijv  ovctolv  rnr  ra\i\a(cts  rrokiv,  ipujavoTCtTcp  51  tfffxTicrjUivnv 
yoopico,  xai  (ppoupciv  o hau  rou  tOvoui  tcrojLitvnv.  “Sepphoris,  quit  Galiltsa  maxima ,  et  in 
lutissimq  loco-  condita,  totmsqu&  gentis  fntura  pracsidio.'>'  Joseph,  lib,  iii.  Bell  J  ml, 
cap.  i.  p.  832. 

f  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3. 

f  Ibid.  lib.  xiv.  c-  10. 

V  Of  which  instances  are  mentioned  by  various  authors.  Oi  iv  Aioxaicrapfux  tnt 
HaAa  crrfvnj  xar a  ‘Pcojiai'eov  onKa  &vrhpuv.  (Socrat.  Hist,  ii.  c.  33.)  “  Judaei 

qui  Biocaesaream  Paleestinae  incolebant  contra  Romanos  arma  sumserunt.”  See  also 
Sozomen.  Histor.  lib  iv.  c.  7. 

||  Cellaring,  tom  ii.  p.  499.  Lips.  1706.  and  the  authors  by  him  cited.  Hieronymus 
de  Locis  Ebr.  in  Araba  ;  “  Est  et  alia  villa,  Araba  nomine,  in  finibus  Diocaesareae, 
quae  olim  Saphorine  dicebatur.”  Hegesippus,  lib.  i.  cap.  30.  “  Praeveniens  adventus' 
su.i  nuntio  Sepphorim  prisco  vocitatam  nomine,  quam  Biocaesaream  postea  nuncupa- 
verunt.” 

**.Ka»  xatet  Taurnv  vTraiT&cnv  aiirw  rnv  irohiv  of  rns  FaXiAai'as  XFr(pwpiv  vsud/Mvoi, 
twv  rnSf  tlpinvixtt  (ppovovvrfs.  “  In  haeporro  civitate  oecurrerunt  ei  Sepphoritae, 
qui  Galilaeae.  oppidum  incolunt,  animis  pads  studiosis.”  Joseph,  lib.  iii.  Bell.  Jud. 
cap.  1. 

tt  CEIK&OPHNQN.  “  Domitiani  ac  Trajan i  nummi,  e  Cimelio  Regio,  quorum 
postremum  laudat  Patinus,  p.  183,  cum  palmae,  effigie,  qui  Phcenices  in  primis.  ac 
.iudaeae  typus.”  Harduini  Nurara.  Antiq.  illust.  p.  449.  Paris,  1684.  See  also  Eatia. 

246.  and  Vaillant,  Imp,  August,  et  Cass.  Numism,  pp,  23,  31.  Par.  1698, 
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they  are Mahometans;  indeed,  they  sometimes  consider  them¬ 
selves  equally  followers  of  Mahomet  and  of  Christ.  The  Dru¬ 
ses,  ^oncenmig  whom,  notwithstanding  the  detailed  account 
published  by  .Niebuhr*  and  by  VolneyJ  we  have  never  receiv¬ 
ed  due  historical  information,  worship  Jonas,  the  Prophets,  and 
Mahomet.  They  have  also  Pagan  rites;  and  some  among 
them  certainly  offer  their  highest  adoration  to  a  calf. J  This 

account  of  their  religion  we  received  from  a  sensible  anti  well- 
informed  member  of  their  own  community.  The  worship  of 
the  calf  is  accounted  for,  in  their  Egyptian  origin  ;§  the  remains  ! 
of  superstition,  equally  ancient,  being  still  retained  in  that 
country.  Although  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Libanus  may  be  : 
considered  as  the  residence  of  the  main  horde  of  this  people,, 
stragglers,  and  detached  parties  of  them,  maybe  found  in  every 
part  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  inhabitants  of  Sephoury  are  gene¬ 
rally  MaronitesJI  yet  even  here  we  found  some  Druses.  Those 
of  Nazareth  are  Greeks,  Maronites,  and  Catholics.  Cana  of 
Galilee  is  tenanted  by  Greeks  only  ;  so  is  the  town  of  Tiberias. 
In  Jerusalem  there  are  sects  of  every  denomination,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  of  almost  every  religion  upon  earth.  As  to  those  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  in  opposition  to  the  Moslems,  we 
found  them  divided  into  sects,  with  whose  distinctions  we  were 
often  unacquainted.  It  is  said  there  are  no  Lutherans;  and  if 
we  add,  that,  under  the  name  of  Christianity,  every  degrading 
superstition  and  profane  rite,  equally  remote  from  the  enlight¬ 
ened  tenets  of  the  gospel,  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
are  professed  and  tolerated,  we  shall  afford  a  true  picture  of  the 
state  of  society  in  tins  country.  The  cause  may  be  easily  assigned. 
The  pure  gospel  of  Christ,  every  where  the  herald  of  civilization 
and  of  science,  is  almost  asliule  known  in  the  Holy  Land  as  ia 

^  Voyage  en  Arabie,  tom.  ii.  p.  348.  Amsterd.  1780. 

f  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  Lond.  1787. 

,  X  The  worship  of  the  calf  has  been  doubted,  and  by  some  denied ;  but  the  existence 
4s f  this  curious  relrque  of  the  ancient  mythology  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  the  ■worship 
of  Venus,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Libanus,  is  now  placed  beyond  dispute. 
Colonel  Capper,  journeying,  over  land,  from  India  to  Cyprus,  in  order  to  join  our 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  informed  the  author  that  he  had  witnessed  the  existence 
r£jf  the  last-mentioned  superstition. 

§  See  a  note  in  the  last  chapter,  p.  224. 

}i  A  very  curious  account  of  the  Maronite  Christians,  collected  from  their  own  his¬ 
torians,  is  given  by  De  la  Roque,  (Voyage  en  Sy'rie  et  du  Mont  Liban,  Par.  1722.) 
wherein  it  is  stated,  that  this  sect  were  named  from  their  founder,  St  M&ren,  a  Syrian 
hermit,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  whose  life  is  written 
Vy  Theodoret.  His  austere  mode  of  living  spread  his  reputation  all  over  the  east, 
m.  Chrysostom  wrote  a  letter  to  him  from  the  place  of  his  exile,  (tk  Ad  Maronem 
'Monachum  et  Presbyterum  Epist.  S.  Joan.  Chrysost..  36  ”)  which  letter  fixes  very 
nearly  the  time  when  St.  Maron  lived,  which  was  about  the  year  of  Christ  400.  Po- 
cocke  says.  (Descript,  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p.  94  )  that  the  Maronites  are  esteemed 
so»re  honest  than  any  other  sect  of  Christians  in  the  east.  j 
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Caiiphoruia  01  New  Holland.  A  series  of  legendary  tradi¬ 
tions,  mingled  with  remains  of  Judaism,  and  the  wretched 
phantasies  of  illiterate  ascetics,  may  now  and  then  exhibit  a 
glimmering  of  heavenly  light ;  but  if  we  seek  for  the  blessed 
effects  of  Christianity  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  we  must  look  for 
that  period,  when  “  the  desert  shall  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
the  w  ilderness  become  a  fruitful  field.”  For  this  reason  we 
had  early  resolved  to  make  the  sacred  Scriptures  our  only 
guide  throughout  this  interesting  territory  ;  and  the  delight  af¬ 
forded  by  the  internal  evidences  of  truth,  in  every  instance 
w  here  their  fidelity  of  description  was  proved  by  a  comparison 
with  existing  documents,  surpassed  even  all  we  had  anticipa¬ 
ted.*  Such  extraordinary  instances  of  coincidence,  even  with 
the  customs  of  the  country  as  they  are  now  exhibited,  and  so 
many  wonderful  examples  of  illustration  afforded  by  contrast¬ 
ing  the  simple  narrative  with  the  appearances  presented,  made 
ns  only  regret  the  shortness  of  our  time,  and  the  limited  sphere 
of  our  abilities  for  the  comparison.  When  the  original  compi- 
lerf  of  “  Observations  on  various  passages  of  scripture”  un-, 
dertook  to  place  them  in  a  new  light,  and  to  explain  their 
meaning  by  relations  incidently  mentioned  in  books  of  Voy¬ 
ages  and  Travels  into  the  East,  he  was  struck  by  communica¬ 
tions  the  authors  of  those  books  were  themselves  not  aware  of 
haying  made  ;  and  it  is  possible,  his  commentators  may  discern 
similar  instances  in  the  brief  record  of  our  journey.  But  if  the 
travellers  who  have  visited  this  country  (and  many  of  them 
were  men  of  more  than  ordinary  talents)  had  been  allowed  full 
leisure  for  the  inquiry,  or  had  merely  stated  w  hat  they  might 
have  derived  solely  from  a  view  of  the  country,  abstracted  from 
the  consideration  and  detail  of  the  lamentable  mummery  where¬ 
by  the  monks  in  all  the  convents  have  gratified  the  credulity 
of  every  traveller  for  so  many  centuries,  and  which  in  their 
subsequent  relations  they  seem  to  have  copied  from  each  other* 
we  should  have  had  the  means  of  elucidating  the  sacred  wri¬ 
tings,  perhaps  in  every  instance,  w  here  the  meaning  has  been 
“  not  determinable  by  the  methods  commonly  used  by  learned 
men.”}: 

*  Scio  equidem  multa  loca  falsoostendi  ab  hominibus  lucri  avidis  per  universam 
Palaestinam;  ac  si  baec  et  ilia  miranda  opera  ibi  patrata  fuissent,  sed  hoc  tamen  negari 
non  potest,  aliqua  sane  certosciri.”  Relandi  Palaestina,  cap.  iv.  in  Thesaur.  Antiq, 
Sacrar.  Ugolini,  vol.  vi.  Venet.  1746. 

t  The  Rev.  Thomas  Harmer.  See  the  different  editions*of  his  work,  1764,  1771, 
1787 ;  and  especially  the  fourth,  published  in  1808,  by  Hr.  Adam  Clarke. 

|  See  the  title  to  the  work  above  baentioaech 
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The  House  of  St.  Anne ,  atSephoury,  presented  us  with  the 
commencement  of  that  superstitious  trumpery,  which,  for  a 
long  time,  has  constituted  the  chief  object  of  devotion  and  of 
pilgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  which  we  had  afterward 
instances  without  number.*  A  tradition  prevails  that  St. 
Joachim  and  the  mother  of  the  Yirgin  Mary  resided  in  this 
place ;  accordingly,  some  pious  agent  of  Constantine  the  First 
erected  over  the  spot  where  the  monks  fancied  their  house  had 
stood,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  over  what  they  vouched  for  be¬ 
ing  the  house  itself,  a  most  magnificent  church.  The  remains 
of  this  sanctuary  were  what  we  had  been  invited  to  see;  and 
these  now  bear  the  name  of  the  house  I  have  mentioned. 
The  visit  was,  however,  attended  by  circumstances  which  may 
possibly  interest  the  reader  more  than  the  cause  of  it  will  io« 
duce  him  to  imagine. 

We  were  conducted  to  the  ruins  of  a  stately  gothic  edifice, 
which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Here  we  entered,  beneath  lofty  massive  arches 
of  stone.  The  roof  of  the  building  was  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rials.  The  arches  are  placed  at  the  intersection  of  a  Greek 
cross,  and  originally  supported  a  dome  or  a  tower :  their  ap¬ 
pearance  is  highly  picturesque,  and  they  exhibit  the  grandeur 
of  a  noble  style  of  architecture.  Broken  columns  of  granite 
and  marble  lie  scattered  among  the  walls,  and  these  prove  how 
richly  it  was  decorated.  We  measured  the  capital  of  a  pillar 
of  the  order  commonly  called  Tuscan,  which  we  found  lying 
against  a  pillar  of  granite.  The  top  of  this  formed  a  square  of 
three  feet.  One  aisle  of  this  building  is  yet  entire;  at  the 
eastern  extremity  whereof  a  small  temporary  altar  had  been 
recently  constructed  by  the  piety7  of  pilgrims :  it  consisted  of 
loose  materials,  and  was  of  very  modern  date.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  original  decorations  of  the  church  had  been  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  ruins,  and  laid  upon  this  altar;  and,  although 
it  w  as  open  to  every  approach,  even  Mahometans  had  abstain¬ 
ed  from  violating  the  sacred  deposit.  We  were  less  scrupu¬ 
lous  ;  for  among  these,  to  our  very  great  surprise,  we  noticed 
an  ancient  painting,  executed  after  the  manner  of  the  pictures 
worshipped  in  Russia,!  upon  a  square  piece  of  wood,  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  picture,  split  through  the 
middle,,  consisted  of  two  pieces:  these,  placed  one  upon  the 

#  A  house  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  persons  is  also  shown  in  Jerxisi,* 
7em. 


t-  See  the  Hist  part  of  these  travels,  eh.  II.. 
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other,  lay,  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  upon  the  altar. 
From  its  appearance,  it  was  evident  that  it  had  been  found 
near  the  spot,  the  dirt  not  having  been  removed  ;  and  that  the 
same  piety,  which  had  been  shown  in  collecting  together  the 
oilier  scraps,  had  also  induced  some  person  to  place  it  upon  the 
altar,  as  a  relique.  How  long  it  had  remained  there  could 
not  be  ascertained ;  but  in  all  probability  it  had  lately  been 
deposited,  because  the  cattle,  coming  into  this  place,  might 
have  disturbed  it;  and  the  Moslems,  from  their  detestation  of 
every  pictured  representation  of  the  human  form,  would  have 
destroyed  it,  the  instant  it  was  perceived  by  them.  We  there¬ 
fore  inquired  for  the  person  to  whom  this  place  principally  be¬ 
longed.  An  Arab  came,  who  told  us  the  picture  had  been 
found  in  moving  a  heap  of  rubbish  belonging  to  the  church  ; 
and  that  there  were  others  like  it,  which  were  discovered  its 
clearing  some  stones  and  mortar  out  of  an  old  vaulted  lumber- 
room  belonging  to  the  building,  where  certain  of  the  villagers 
had  since  been  accustomed  to  keep  their  plaster  bee-hives*  and 
^working  utensils.  To  this  place  he  conducted  us.  It  was 
near  the  altar.  The  Arab  opened  it  for  us;  and  there,  in  the 
midst  of  bee-hives,  implements  of  husbandry,  aud  other  lum¬ 
ber,  we  found  two  pictures  upon  wood,  of  the  same  kind,  al¬ 
most  entire,  but  in  the  condition  which  might  be  expected  from 
the  manner  of  their  discovery.  Of  these  curious  reliqucs, 
highly  interesting,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  and 
their  great  antiquity,  as  specimens  of  the  art  of  painting,  a 
more  particular  description  will  now  be  given. 

The  first,  namely,  that  which  was  found  in  two  pieces  upon 
the  altarf  represents  the  interior  of  an  apartment,  with  a  man 

Rasselquist  was  at  this  place  upon  the  fifth  of  May,  1751.  The  monks  who  were 
with  him  alighted  to  honour  the  ruins  of  the  church.  “  The  inhabitants,”  says  he, 
°  breed  a  great  number  of  bees.  They  make  their  hives  of  clay  ,  four  feet  long,  and 
half  a  foot  in  diameter,  as  in  Egypt.”  This  sort  of  bee- hive  is  also  used  in  Cyprus. 
See  p.  209. 

-j  Having  presented  this  picture  to  the  Rev.  T.  Kerrich,  principal  librarian  of  the^ 
University  of  Cambridge,  exactly  as  it  was  found  upon  the  altar  of  the  church  of 
Sephoury,  that  gent'eman,  well  known  for  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  history  of 
ancient  painting,  has,  at  the  author’s  request,  kindly  communicated  the  following  re¬ 
sult  of  his  observations  upon  the  subject. 

“  This  ancient  picture  is  on  cloth,  pasted  upon  wood,  and  appears  to  be  painted 
in  water  colours  upon  a  priming  of  chalk,  and  then  varnished,  in  the  manner  taught 
by  Theophilus,(!)  an  author  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century  .(2) 

“■  It  i-  a  fragment,  and  nearly  one  fourth  part  of  it  seems  to  be  lost.  >  Three  per¬ 
sons,  who  by  the  nimbus  or  glory  about  the  head  of  each,  roust  be  all  saints,  are  at  a 
table.,  on  which  are  radishes,  or  some  other  roots,  bread,  81c.  Two  of  the  figures  are 
sitting,  and  one  of  them  holds  a  gold  vessel ,  of  a  particular  form,  with  an  ear;  th€> 

(\)  See  Raspe’s  Essay  on  Oil-Painting,  p.  68,  and  87^.4to.  Land.  1731. 

(j£)  Page  46.,  of  the  same  hook. 
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aod  woman  sealed  at  their  supper  table.  The  marks  of  age 
are  strongly  delineated  in  the  features  of  these  two  personages. 
A  young  female  is  represented  as  coming  into  the  house,  and 
approaching  the  table  in  haste,  to  communicate  intelligence. 
Her  left  hand,  elevated,  points  toward  heaven.  A  circular 
symbol  of  sanctity  surrounds  the  heads  of  all  of  them ;  and 
the  picture,  according  to  the  most  ancient  style  of  painting,  is 
executed  upon  a  golden  back  ground.  The  subject  seems  evi¬ 
dently  the  salutation  of  Elizabeth  by  the  Virgin,  in  the  house 
of  Zacharias.#  Upon  the  table  appears  a  flagon,  some 
radishes,  and  other  articles  of  food.  Elizabeth  is  represented 
holding  a  cup  half  filled  with  red  wine,  and  the  Virgin’s  right 
hand  rests  upon  a  loaf  of  bread. f  A  chandelier,  with  lighted 
candles,  hangs  from  the  ceiling  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
the  Fleur  de  Ias,  as  an  ornament,  appears  among  the  decora* 
lions  of  the  apartment.  The  form  of  the  chalice  in  the  hand 
of  Elizabeth,  added  to  the  circumstance  of  the  chandelier, 
give  to  this  picture  an  air  of  less  antiquity  than  seems  to  cha¬ 
racterize  the  second,  which  we  found  in  the  vaulted  chamber, 
near  the  altar ;  although  these  afford  no  document  whereby  its 
age  may  be  determined.  Candelabra,  nearly  of  the  same 
form,  were  in  use  at  a  very  early  period,  as  we  learn  from  the 
remains  of  such  antiquities  in  bronze ;  and  the  lily,*  as  a  symbol 

other  a  gold  cup,  with  red  liquor  in  it:  the  third  appears  to  be  speaking,  and  points 
up  to  heaven. 

“  The  glories,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  picture,  are  gilt,  as  the  whole  of  the 
back  ground  certainly  was  originally. 

41  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  curiosity,  and  very  ancient,  although  it  may  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  fix  its  date  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  From  the  style  I  cannot 
conclude  any  thing,  as  I  never  saw  any  other  picture  like  it ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  architecture  represented  in  it  to  induce  us  to  suppose  it  can  be  later  than  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  it  may  be  a  great  deal  older. 

f  Luke  i.  39,  40. 

f  Probably  intended  as  an  allusion  to  the  elements  of  the  holy  sacrament. 

t  The  vulgar  appellation  of  Flower  de  Luce  is  given  in  England  to  a  species  of  iris, 
but  the  flower  originally  designated  by  the  French  term  Fleur  de  Lis ,  was,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  lily.  It  is  represented  in  all  ancient  paintings  of  the  Virgin,  and  sometimes 
in  the  hand  of  the  archangel,  in  pictures  of  the  annunciation;  thereby  denoting  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah.  Its  original  consecration  was  of  very  high  antiquity.  In 
the  Song  of  Solomon  (ch.  ii.  1,  2.)  it  is  mentioned  with  the  rose,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
church:  “lam  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valley.”  This  alone  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  explain  its  appearance  upon  religious  paintings.  Its  introduction  as  a  type 
In  heraldry  may  be  referred  to  the  crusades.  It  appears  in  the  crown  worn  by  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor,  according  to  a  coin  engraved  both  in  Speed  and  in  Camden.  But 
there  is  another  circumstance  which  renders  its  situation  upon  pictures  of  the  Virgin 
peculiarly  appropriate:  the  word  Nazareth,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  a  flower :  and  St. 
oierom,  who  mentions  this  circumstance,  (tom.  I.  epist.  xvii.  ad  Marcellam  :  See 
also  Fuller’s  Palestine,  book  II.  c.  6.  p.  143.  Lond.  1650)  considers  it  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  allssion  made  to  a  flower  in  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ.  Marinus  Sanu- 
tus  hints  at  this  prophetical  allusion  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah.  These  are^his  words : 
“  Haec  est  ilia  amabilis  eivitas  Nazareth,  quae  ftorida  interpretatur  :  in  quatfos  cam  pi 
oritur,  dum  in  Virgine  Verbum  caro  efficitur  ....Ornatus  tamen  illo  nobili  flore,  super 
quezp  constat  spiritual  domiai  quievisse.  ‘  Asemdet?  inquit'  Xsayas,  lji,osdcrojliQ? 
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of  -Christianity,  has  been  found  upon  religious  pictures  as  long 
as  any  specimens  of  the  art  of  painting  have  been  known, 
which  bear  reference  to  the  history  of  the  church.  The  wood 
of  the  sycamore  was  used  for  the  backs  of  all  these  pictures ; 
and  to  this  their  preservation  may  be  attributed;  as  the  syca¬ 
more  is  never  attacked  by  worms,  and  is  known  to  endure, 
unaltered,  for  a  very  considerable  time®  Indeed,  the  Arabs 
maintain  that  it  is  not,  in  any  degree,  liable  to  decay. 

The  second  exhibits  a  more  ancient  style  of  painting  :  it  is 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  bearing,  in  swaddling  clothes,  the  in¬ 
fant  Jesus.  The  style  of  it  exactly  resembles  those  curious 
specimens  of  the  art  which  are  found  in  the  churches  of  Rus¬ 
sia';*  excepting,  that  it  has  an  Arabic,  instead  of  a  Greek,  in¬ 
scription.  This  picture,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  painted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  Theophilus,  in  his  chapter 
^  Be  Tabulus  Altariam  S’\  which  alone  affords  satisfactory 
proof  of  its  great  antiquity.  The  colours  were  applied  to  a 
priming  of  chalk  upon  cloth  previously  stretched  over  a  wooden 
tablet,  and  covered  with  a  superficies  of  gluten  or  size.  The 
Arabic  inscription,  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture, 
consists  only  of  these  w  ords  : 

Spatg  tfje 

The  third  picture  is,  perhaps,  of  more  modern  origin  than 
either  of  the  others,  because  it  is  painted  upon  paper  made  of 
cotton,  or  silk  rags,  which  has  been  also  attached  to  a  tablet  of 
sycamore  wood®  This  is  evidently  a  representation  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  and  the  child  Jesus,  although  the  w  ords  *%% }£  Vjolg,’9 
in  Arabic,  are  ail  that  can  be  read  for  its  illustration ;  what  fol¬ 
lowed  having  been  effaced.  Three  lilies  are  painted  above 

Jesse,  et  requiescet  super  eumspiritus  domlnV”  (Marin.  Sanut.  Secret.  Fidel.  Cruc. 
lib.  Hi.  pars  7.  c.  2.)  Hence;  the  cause  wherefore,  in  ancient  paintings  used  for  illu¬ 
minating  missals,  the  rose;  and  the  lily,  separately  or  combined,  accompany  pictures  of 
the  Virgin.  In  old  engravings,  particularly  those  by  Albert  Durer,  the  Virgin  is 
rarely  represented  unaccompanied  by  the  Lily.  Hence,  again,  the  origin  of  those 
singular  paintings  wherein  subjects  connected  with  the  history  of  Christ  are  repre¬ 
sented  within  a  wreath  of  flowers,  added,  not  for  ornamental  purposes  alone,  but  as 
having  a  religious  interpretation  ;  and  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  curious  ancient 
legend  of  the  miraculous  jlomerxng  of  Joseph’s  staff  in  the  temple,  whereby  the 
will  of  God,  concerning  his  marriage  with  the  Virgin,  was  saitl  to  be  miraculously 
manifested.  See  the  book  of  “  The.  Golden  Legende,”  as  printed  by  Caxton.  In  the 
account  given  by  duaresmius  concerning  Nazareth  (lib.  vii.  c.  5  Elucid.  Ter.  Sanct.) 
Christ  is  denominated  “  Flos  campi,  et  lilium  convallimny  cujus  odor  est  sicui  odor 
agri  pleni Vid.  tom.  II.  p  817.  Antwerp.  1639. 

*  See  the  first  volume  of  these  Travels,  chap.  II. 

f  See  the  ancient  manuscript  published  by  Raspe,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kerridfe 
i a  his  note  upon  the  former  picture. 
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the  head  of  the  infant  .Messiah  ■:  and  where  the  paint  has  wholly 
disappeared,  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  it  has  sustained,  an 
Arabic  manuscript  is  disclosed,  whereon  the  picture  was  painted. 
This  manuscript  is  nothing  more  than  a  leaf  torn  from  an  old 
copy  book  :  the  same  line  occurs  repeatedly  from  the  top  of 
the  page  to  the  bottom  ;  and  contains  this  aphorism ; 

%$i  tmfees  in  %  erf  ©itu 

Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  antiquity  of  these  early  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  art  of  painting,  it  is  probable  that  they  existed 
long  prior  to  its  introduction  into  Italy;  since  they  seem  evi¬ 
dently  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  destruction  of  the  church, 
beneath  whose  ruins  they  were  buried,  and  among  which  they 
were  recently  discovered.  No  value  was  set  upon  them  :  they 
were  not  esteemed  by  the  Arabs  in  whose  possession  they  w  ere 
found,  although  some  Christian  pilgrim  had  placed  the  two  frag¬ 
ments  belonging  to  one  of  them  upon  the  rude  altar  which  his 
predecessors  had  constructed  from  the  former  materials  of  the 
building.  No t  the  smallest  objection  was  made  to  their  re¬ 
moval  :  so,  having  bestowed  a  trifle  ppon  the  .Mahometan  tenant 
of  the  'bee-hive  repository,  we  took  them  into  safer  custody.* 
Among  the  various  authors  who  have  mentioned  Sephoury, 
no  intelligence  is  given  of  the  church  in  its  entire  state  :  this  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  stateliest 
edifices  in  the  Holy  Land.  Q,uaresmius,  w  ho  published  in  the 
seventeenth  century  a  copious  and  elaborate  description  of  the 
Holy  Laud,f  has  .afforded  the  only  existing  document  concern- 

%  The  author  is  further  indebted  to  his  learned  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  Palmer,  of  St, 
.John’s  College.  Cambridge,  Arabic  professor  in  the  university,  for  the  following  ob- 
■  servat-ioas- upon  these  pictures.  Professor  Palmer  travelled  in  the  Holy- hand  soon 
after  they  were  discovered. 

“  The  antiquity  of  the' tablets  cannot  be  determined  precisely ;  yet  it  may  be  of  im¬ 
portance  to  remark  the  absence  of  any  Arabic  titles  corresponding  with  3VdP,"*©T7, 
and  ©EGTOKOC,  so  commonly,  not  to  say  invariably,  inscribed  upon  the  effigies  of 
the  Virginvsome  of  them  more  than  five  hundred  years  old,  which  are  seen  in  the 
Greek  churches.-  ' 

“  I  assume,  as  beyond  doubt,  that  these  tablets  belonged  to  some  church,  or  do¬ 
mestic  sanctuary,  of  Milkite  Greeks  ;  both  from  the  close  correspondence,  in  figure 
and  expression,  between  the  effigies 'in  their  churches,  and  those  on  i  he  tablets;  and 
from  the  fact,  familiar  to  all  who  have  visited  eastern  countries,  that  such  tablets  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  among  Catholic  Christians.” 

|  This  work  is  very  little  known.  It  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1639,  in  two  large 
folio  volumes,  containing  some  excellent  engravings,  under  the  title  of  “  Historic 
Thcolonca  et  Moralis  Terra  Smelts'  Elucidalio  ”  Quaresmius  was  a  Franciscan  friar 
of  Lodi  in  Italy,  and  once  apostolic  commissary  and  praeses  of  the  Holy  Land.  He 
had  therefore  every  opportunity,  from  his  situation,  as  well  as  his  own  actual  observa¬ 
tion,  to  illustrate  tin)  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  that  country. 
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log  the  form  of  this  building;  but  bis  account  is  avowedly  de- 
rived  from  a  survey  of  its  ruins.  Speaking  of  the  city,  he  ex¬ 
presses  himself  to  the  following  effect  :*  “  It  now  exhibits  a  scene 
of  ruin  and  desolation,  consisting  only  of  peasants’  habitations, 
and  sufficiently^ manifests  in  its  remains,  the  splendour  of  the 
ancient  city.  Considered  as  the  native  place  of  J  oachim  and 
Anna,  the  parents  of  the  Virgin,  it  is  renowned,  and  worthy  of 
being  visited.  U  pon  the  spot  where  the  house  of  Joachim  stood 
a  conspicuous  sanctuary,  built  with  square  stones,  xvas  after¬ 
ward  erected.  It  had  two  rows  of  pillars,  by  which  the  vault 
of  the  triple  nave  was  supported.  At  the  upper  end  were  three 
chapels;  now  appropriated  to  the  dwellings  of  the  (.drabs ) 
Moors.”  From  the  allusion  here  made  to  the  nave  and  side 
aisles,  it  is  evident  Q^uaresmius  believed  its  form  to  have  been 
different  from  that  of  a  Greek  cross:  yet  the  four  arches  of  the 
center  and  the  dome  they  originally  supported  rather  denote 
ibis  style  of  architecture.  The  date  of  its  construction  is  in- 
cidently  afforded  by  a  passage  in  EpiphaniusJ  in  the  account 
given  by  him  of  one  Josephus ,  a  native  of  Tiberias,  who  was 
authorized  by  Constantine  to  erect  this  and  other  edifices  of  a 
similar  nature,  irHhe  Holy  Land.  Epiphanius  relates,  that  he 
built  the  churches  of  Tiberias,  Diocaesarea,  and  Capernaum ; 
and  Diocresarea  wras  one  of  the  names  given  to  Sepphoris.;}— 
This  happened  toward  the  end  of  the  life  of  Constantine ;  there¬ 
fore  the  church  of  Sepphoris  was  erected  before  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century.  “  There  was,”  says  he,§  u  among  them  one 

#  “  JSTunc  dirutaet  desolata  jacet,  rusticanas  dumtaxatcontinens  domos,  et  multas 
objiciens  oculis  ruinas ;  quibus  intelligitur  quam  eximia  olim  extiterit  urbs.  Celebris? 
est,  et  digna  ut  visitetur,  quod  credatwr  patria  Joachim  et  Anhge,  sanctorum  Dei 
•geuitricis  parentum.  Et  in  loco  ubi  Joachim  domus  erat  fuitpostea  illustris  asdificata 
ecclesia  ex  quadratis  lapidibu3 ::  quos  habebat  ordines  columnarum,' quibus  triplicis 
navis  testudo  fulciebatur  •.  in  capite  tres  habebat  capellas,  in  praesentia  in  Maur.prum 
domunculas  accommodatas.”  Quaresmii  Elucid.  Ten .  Sand.  lib.  vif.  cap.  5.  tom.  II. 
p.  852. 

f  The  testimony  of  Epiphanius  concerning  this  country  is  the  more  valuable,  as  he 
was  himself  a  native  of  Palaestine,  and  flourished  so  early  as  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  born  at  the  village  of  Besanduc,  in  320;  lived  with  Hilarion  and  Hesy  chins;  was 
made  bishop  of  Salamis  (now  Famagosta)  in  Cyprus,  in  '366;  and  died  in  403,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  in  returning  from  Constantinople  where  he  had  been  to  visit  Chrysos¬ 
tom. 

As  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  Socrates  Eeelesiasticus  and  Sozomen.  Vid . 
Sacral.  Hist.  xi.  33.  Sozomen.  Histor.  lib.  iv.  c  7. 

§  vHv  5t  tis  auTtov  ’IcicrOTror,  ou%  o  cro77pa(p8J,  xai  f cr r«3p 1 07P otepos-,  xai  7ra\aios 
ixtivos,  aAA’  6  aith  T?[3fptco5oy,  6  tvxpowis  Toupiaxa^frou  KcovcrravriVou  rou  BatriAtucraV" 
tos,  rou  7iOovtosvos  xai  7rpos  a urou  rau  (BacriA'ttos,  df  iw/jaTOS  •Kom'/twi?  Itux?  xai  *£s.cr i«v 
sTXnepjv  tv  rrj  aurp,  TijStpiouSt  txx.Vncnav  Xpicrrcp  idpucrai,  xai  tv  Atoxaicrapti'a  xai  tv 
KaTrjpvaotjR,  xai  raft  dHai s.  “  Fuit  ex  iiloram  numero  Josephus  quidam,  non  histo¬ 
ric  ille  scriptor  antiquus,  sed  Tiberiadensis  alter,  qui  beatee  memorise  Constantin! 
Senioris  Iraperatoris  ctate  vixit:  a  quo  etiam  comitivam  accepit,  cum  ea  potestate 
nt  cum  in  urbe  ipsa  Tiberladis,  turn  Diocesarese,  Capharnaumi,  ac  vicinis  allis  in 
oppidis  ecclesias  in  Christ!  honofem  extrueret.”  Epiphanii  Opera,  Par ,  3G2 2,(om, 
XI.  lib.  L  Adv ■  Haer.  p.  128. 
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Josephus,  not  the  ancient  writer  and  historian  of  that  name,  but 
a  native  of  Tiberias,  contemporary  with  the  late  emperor,  Gob*! 
stantine  the  elder,  who  obtained  from  that  sovereign  the  rank 
of  County  and  was  empowered  to  build  a  church  to  Christ  in 
Tiberias,  and  in  Diocmsarea,  and  in  Capernaum,  and  in  other 
cities.” 

The  sera  of  its  destruction  may  be  referred  to  that  of  the 
city,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  as  mentioned  by  Re«  i 
land,*  upon  the  authority  of  Theophanes.f  Phocas  describes 
the  city  as  totally  mined,  without  exhibiting  a  trace  of  its 
original  splendour-!  Brocard,  Breidenbach,  Adricliomius,  and 
even  William  of  Tyre  (who  so  often  introduces  an  allusion  to 
Sephoury,  in  mentioning  its  celebrated  fountain, 5  are  silent  as  to 
the  existence  of  this  magnificent  structure ;  although  all  of 
them  notice  the  tradition  concerning  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anne. 
MarinusSauutus,in  his  brief  account  of  the  city,  notices  the  great 
beauty  of  its  fortress, ||  but  is  also  silent  concerning  the  temple. 
It  is  only  as  we  approach  nearer  to  our  own  times,  that  these 
stately  remains  obtain  any  notice  in  the  writings  of  travellers 
visiting  the  Holy  Land.  Doubdan  is  perhaps  the  first  person  by 
whom  they  have  been  mentioned.  He  passed  through  Sephoury 

*  The  reader,  after  a  fruitless  examination  of  the  pages  of  Adrichomius ,  and  his 
predecessors,  Breidenbach  and  Brocard ,  for  an  account  of  this  city,  may  find,  in  the 
Palaestineot Reland,  every  information,  concerning  its  history,  that  the  most  pro¬ 
found  erudition,  joined  to  matchless  discrimination,  diffidence,  and  judgment,  could 
select  and  concentrate.  It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Reland’s  inestimable  ac¬ 
count  of  Palestine,  a  work  derived  from  the  purest  original  sources,  to  exhibit,  in  a 
perspicuous  and  prominent  manner,  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  intelligence.  Yet 
even  Reland  is  silent  as  to  the  existence  of  this  building;  which  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  as  it  seems  obscurely  alluded  to  by  these  words  of  Adrichomius,  in  speaking  of 
^epphoris  :  14  Videlur  quondam  cathedralem  hakuisse  ecclesiam  :  nam  Tijrius ,  in  Cala- 
\ogo  Pontificum  Stiff ragane or um  Antiochenx  Ecclesix,  inter  Episctpatus  Selevcicc,  Diocce- 
sar earn  secundenomina,  loco."  Vide  Adrichom.  in  Zabulon.  iSTuin.  88.  p.  142.  Theat. 
Terr.  Sanct.  Colon.  1628. 

|  u  Anno  asrae  Christian®  339  destructa  est  urbs  Sepphoris,  ob  seditionem  civium* 
Ita  rem  narrat  Theophanes,  p.  33.  Tourcp  rw  hti  ot  xarct  IlaAaicrTivriv  ’JouSaroi  dv- 
rnpav’-xai  ttoXXovs  rwv  aAAo*0vtov  'EAAnvwv  ts  xal  Eapajfjrwv  dvtrAov*  stal  guitoi  <5* 
f?atycym\  (Tra'yyjvn  Oedrenus)  wo  tou  arpctTS  'Pcojaai'oov  dvnp«0Wav  xal  h.irokis  auTtov 
Atoxaicrapsia  ^(pavt'crOn.  “  Hoc  anno  (xxv.  Constantin )  Judaei  in  Palaestind  res 
novas  'hnoliti  sunt ,  cxcitata  seditions ;  plurimisque  turn  Graecorum  turn  Samaritanorum  in¬ 
ter  emptis,  ip  si  tandem  omnes  ab  exercitu  Romano  internecione  dcleti  sunt ,  et  urbs 
eorum  Diocqesarea  diruta Relandi  Palaestina,  lib.  iii.  de  Urb.  et  Vie.  in  Nom  Sep- 
phor. 

yilptoTMs  ouv  xara  triv  UroKenaYSa  Icrrlv  h  Effipcop}  irokis  rvs  FaAiAafas  7ravri} 
aoixos  &he5ov  AfrJ.avov  rvs  7rpamv  auTfis  fu^aijuovi'aj  jp{pafv«cra.  “  Privia  post 
Ptolemaidem  urbs  Gaiilaeae  Semphori  sitacst,  prorsus  inculta,  atque  inhahitabilis,  ml - 
lumquefere  pristinae  beatitatis  prae  se  ferl  vestigium.  Phocas  de  loc.  Palaestinae,  X.  p. 
10.  Leon.  Allatii  SXMMIKTA.  ed.  tBart.  Kihus.  Colon.  1642. 

§  “Nostri  autem  qui  apud  fontem  sephorit'anum,  de  que  saepissiman  in  his 
iractatibus  nostris  fecimus  meniioneni,”  ,&c.  Willermi  Tyrensis  Histor.  lib,  xxii. 
6.  26. 

|j  44 'De  Nazareth  ad  duas  leueas  est  Sephorum,  unde  beata  Anna  traxit  origineffi 
cmpidum  istud  habet  desuper  castrum  valde  pulchrum:  inde  Joachim  ortus  dicitur,” 
Mafini  Sannli  Secreta  Fidtlium  Crucis,  lib.  iii.  pars  14.  cap.  7. 
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ia  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  was  prevented 
halting,  in  consequence  of  the  eyil  disposition  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  toward, the  Christians.*  As  no  author  more  patiently,  or 
more  faithfully,  concentrated  the  evidences  of  former  writers, 
if  any  document  had  existed  upon  the  subject,  it  would, at  least 
have  had  a  reference  in  Doubdan’s  valuable  work  :  he  contents 
himself,  however,  with  barely  mentioning  the  desolated  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  town,  and  the  ruins  of  its  clmreh.f  Egmont  and 
Heyman  found  the  vaulted  part  of  the  building,  facing  the 
east,  entire  and  it  has  sustained  no  alteration  since  their  time* 
Maundrell,§  Hasse!quist.||  and  Fococke,##  allude  slightly  to  its 
remains.  In  this  survey,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  dis¬ 
regard  shown  to  a  monument  of  antiquity,  highly  interesting, 
from  its  title  to  consideration  in  the  history  of  ancient  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  or  to  the  city  of  which  it  vras  the  pride,  once  renowned 
as  the  metropolis  of  Galilee. 

Here,  protected  by  the  stone  roof  of  the  building  from  the, 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  all  our  party  were  assembled,  and 
breakfasted  upon  unleavened  bread,  in  thin  cakes,  served  hot, 
with  fowls,  eggs,  and  milk,  both  sweet  and  sour.  Surrounded 
by  so  many  objects,  causing  the  events  of  ages  to  crowd  upon 
the  memory,  we  would  gladly  have  reposed  a  longer  time. 
We  dreaded  a  second  trial  of  the  intense  heat  to  w  hich  we  had 
been  exposed ;  but  Nazareth  was  only  five  miles  distant,  aricl 
we  had  resolved  to  halt  there  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
night.  Full  of  curiosity  to  see  a  place  so  memorable,  we  there¬ 
fore  abandoned  our  interesting  asylum  in  Sephoury,  and  once 
more  encountered  a  Galilaean  sun.  Our  journey  led  us  over 
a  hilly  and  stony  tract  of  land,  having  no  resemblance  to  the 
deep  and  rich  soil  we  had  before  passed.  The  rocks  consist- 

r  *  Voy.  de  la  Terre  Saincte,  p.  5P-8.  Par.  1657. 

t  “  A  present  la  ville  est  toute  , cbm  hie 'e  de  rubies.  et  sur  la  cime  de  la  montagne, 
cni  n’estpas  haute,  on  volt  encore  un  reste  de  bastiment  d’une  eglise  qui  avoit  este 
Acdifiee  a  la  place  de  la  maison  de  Saincte  Joachim  et  Sainte  Anne.,v 

t  Travel*  through  Europe,  Asia,  fee.  voj.  IT.  p.  i 5.  Land.  1759. 

I  He  calls  the  place  Scpkaria.  “  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  stands  good  part  o? 
a  large  church,  built  on  the  same  place  where  they  say  stood  the'  house  of  Joachim 
and  Anna;  it  is  fifty  paces  long,  and  in  breadth  proportionable MaundnU's  Jaicrn. 
"frein  Alep:  to  Jeriis.  p.  137.  Oxf.  1721. 

'\\"uStifuri,  a  village  inhabited  by  Greets:..  In  this  place,  Ihe  monks  who  were  with 
me  alighted  to  honour  the  ruins  of  an  old  destroyed  church,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
ybuilt-  in  memory  of  the  mother. of  St,  Anne  and  St.  Mary,  who  are  reported  to  have 
dwelt  here.”  BasselquisVs  Ttav.  ioific  Easl+.p.  153.  Loud..  1766.. 

**  “  There1  is  a  castle  bn  the  top  of  the  ’niil,  with  a  fine  tower  of  hewn  stone  ; 
and  near  half  a  mile  below  it  is  the  village  of  Sepkcniry,  called:  by.’lhe  Christian? 
M  Anna,  because  they  have  a  tradition  that  Joacturn  and  Anna,  the  parents  of  the, 
blessed  Virgin,  lived  here,  -  and  that  their  house  stood  on  the  spot  where  there  are 
ruins  Of  a  church.  with-some  fragments  of  pillars  Of  grey  granite  about  . it,”  Fococki'  .' 
Observ.  on  Palacstinc,  p.  62, Lend,  1745  •  ’  A-  v 
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;$d  of  a  hard  compact  limestone.  Hasselquist  relates,  that  it  is. 
a  continuation  of  a  species  of  territory  peculiar  to  the  same 
meridian  through  several  countries.*  He  found  here  the  same 
plants  which  he  had  seen, in  Judea;  and  these,  he  says,  were 
not  common  elsewhere.  Among  the  .more  rare,  he  mentions 
the  Kali  fruticosmn.  Hereabouts  we  found  that  curious  plant, 
the  Hedy s arum  Alhagi, j  together  with  the  Psoralea  Palcesti* 
na  of  Linnaeus,  and  a  new  species  of  Pink.\  This  last,  from 
the  interesting  circumstance  of  its  locality,  we  have  named  Dr* 
a n*t Hus  Nazar^us.  About  a  mile  to  the  southeast  of  Se* 
plioury,  is  the  celebrated  fountain  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  Crusades. §  The  dress  of  the  Arabs,  in  this  part 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  indeed  throughout  all  Syria,  is  simple 
and  uniform  :  it  consists  of  a  blue  shirt,  descending  below  the 
knees,  the  legs  and  feet  being  exposed,  or  the  latter  sometimes 
covered  with  the  ancient  cothurnus ,  or  buskin. ||  A  cloak  is 
worn,  of  very  coarse  and  heavy  earners  hair  doth,  almost  uui- 

*  Travels  tn>; he  East,  p.  154.  Land.  1768. 

See  Forskal’s  Flora,  p.  136. 

fin  this  journey  between  Acre  and  Nazareth  we  ’discovered  three  new  species,; 
beside  other  rare  plants,  mentioned  in  the  appendix.  The  new  species  are, 

I  A  non  descript  species  of  wild  bugloss,  ( lycopsis  Linn.)  with  lanceolate  blunt  leaves, 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  the  flowers  sessile,  pointing  to  one  side, 
in  curved  close  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  the  bracts  linear,  longer  than 
the  blossoms,  and,  as  well  as" every  other  part  of  the  plant,  excepting  the  blos¬ 
soms  and  roots,  hispid,  with  strong  pungent  bristles.  We  have  named  it  lycopsis 
confertiflora.  Lycopsis f olHs  lc?igo  lanceolatis  calloso-hispidis,  integris ;  minis 
dijfusis  decumbentibusve  dspenimis ;  floribus  rarxmosis,  imbricatis,  sessilibus ;  co* 
To’lis  calyce  longioribus ;  hr  adds  elongatis  lanccolato-iincarihus\  seminibus  supra 
glabris ,  nitidis ,  basi  dcnticulati ?. 

II.  The  new  species  of  pink  mentioned  above,  (dianthiis Linn.)  with  slender  stems, 
a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  very  narrow  three-nerved  leaves,  about  an  inch  ami 
a  half  long;  the  dowers  solitary ,  embraced  at  the  base  by  six  ovate  sharp-pointed* 
bracts,  the  petals  unequally  six-toothed  at  the  end.  This  we  have  named 
djanthus  NAZARiEUs.  Dianlhus  caulibus  parum  rcmosis  simpUcibnsve  fiorib-vs 
soliiariis  ;  squamis  calycinis  tubo  dimidio  brevioribus ,  ovaii$,acv.ii r,  sapivs  adpre.ssis% 
pdalis  sex  dentatis  ;  foliis  elongatis  subulato-lincaribiis ,  trinerviis ,  margine  scabris. 

III.  A  curious  non  descript  species  of  stone-crop  ( sednrn  Linn.)  with  lanceolate  fleshy 
leaves,  the  flowering  stems  near  ly  erect,  from  above  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches, 
or  more  in  height,  and  often  leafless:  the  flowers  yellow,  in  a  sort  of  umbel, 
composed  of  close  unequal  racemes;,  the  petals  six,  lanceolate  and  acute,  with 
the  same  number  of  capsules,  and  twelve  stamens.  "We  have  named  it  'sebum 
ALTUM.  Stdum  foliis  lanceolatis  aeutis  integertimis  basi  soluiis;  cauHbus  jlorige- 
fis  ereciis,  sapius  denudatis ;  raesmis  s-ubfdstigiatis  ;  pcdicdlis  secundis  brevibus ; 
fori  bus  hexapetalis  hexagynis ;  petalis  lanceolatis  ;  calycibns  aeutis. 

N.B.  The  squamae  at  the  base  of  the  germ  are  wanting  in  this  species,  which, 
with  the  S.  ochroleucvm  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  the  S.  aliissimum  of  M.  Poiret,  ought,  in  an 
artificial  system,  to  form  a  separate  genus  from  sedum  in  the  class  dodeeandria ;  both 
:heir  habit  and  inflorescence  keeping  them  very  distinct  from  sempervivum. 

;  Almost  all  the  writers,  who  have  given  an  account  of  the  Holy  Wars,  mention 
this  fountain  :  it  served  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  armies  belonging  to  the  kings 
of  .Jerusalem,  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Almerick  and  Baldw  in  the  Fourth. 
Yid.  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  in  Histor.  W.  Tyr.  lib.  xx-  c.  27.  lib.  xxii.  c.  15,  19,  25. 
Hanov.  1611.  William  of  Tyre  speaks  of  it  as  between  Sephoury  and  Nazareth  : 

Convocatis  Regni  Principibus,  juxta  fontem  ilium  celeberrimum ,  qui  inter  Nazareth  (t 
Sephorim  esl.v 

•l)  Nearer  to  Jerusalem,  the  ancient  sandal  is  worn,  exactly  its  it  appears  on 
<33$  gfetafS, 


from  acre  to  nazareth.  ‘25? 

■versally  decorated  with  broad  black  and  white  stripes,  passing 
vertically  down  the  back  s  this  is  of  one  square  piece,  with 
holes  for  the  arms  :  it  has  a  seam  down  the  back.  Made  With¬ 
out  this  seam,  it  is  considered  of  greater  value.  Here,  then, 
we  perhaps  beheld  the  form  and  materials  of  our  Saviour’s  gar- 
men t,  for  which  the  soldiers  cast  Jots  ;  being  “  without  scam* 
woven  from  the  top  throughout”  It  was  the  most  ancient  dress 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Upon  their  heads  they  now 
wear  a  small  turban,  (or  dirty  rag,  like  a  coarse  handkerchief, 
bound  across  the  temples,)  one  corner  of  which  generally 
hangs  down  ;  and  this,  by  way  of  distinction,  is  sometimes  frin¬ 
ged  with  strings,  in  knots.  The  Arab  women  are  not  so  often 
concealed  from  view  as  in  other  parts  of  Turkey  :  we  had  of¬ 
ten  seen  them  in  Acre.  They  render  their  persons  as  hideous 
and  disgusting  as  any  barbarians  of  the  South  Seas  :  their  bo* 
dies  are  covered  with  a  long  blue  shift;  but  their  breasts  are 
exposed;  and  these,  resembling  nothing  human,  extend  to  an 
extraordinary  length.  Upon  their  heads  they  wear  two  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  ;  one  as  a  hood,  and  the  other  bound  over  it,  as  a  fil¬ 
let,  across  the  temples.  Just  above  the  right  nostril  they  place 
a  small  button,  sometimes  studded  with  pearl,  a  piece  of  glass* 
or  any  other  glittering  substance:  this  is  fastened  by  a  plug 
thrust  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose.  Sometimes  they  have 
the  cariilagioous  separation  between  the  nostrils bored  for  a  ring,, 
as  lar^e  as  those  ordinarily  used  in  Europe  for  hanging  curtains ; 
and  this,  .pendent  on  the  upper  lip,  covers  the  mouth  ;  so  that, 
in  order  to  eat,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  it.  Their  faces,  hands* 

,  and  arms,  are  tattooed,  and  covered  with  hideous  scars ;  the  it 
eyelashes ,  and  eyes  being  always  painted,  or  rather  dirted,  with, 
some  dingy  blacker  blue  powder.  Their  lips  are  dyed  of  a 
deep  and -dusky  blue,  as -if  they  had  been  -eating  blackberries. 
Their  teeth  '  are  jet  black  ;  their  nails  and'  fingers  brick  red  | 
their  wrists,  as  well  as  their  ankles,- are  laden  with  large  metal 
cinctures,  studied  with  sharp  pyramidal  knobs  and  bits  of 
glass.  Very  .ponderous  rings  are  also  placed  in  their  ears;  so 
that  altogether  it  might  be  imagined  some- evil  daemon  had  em¬ 
ployed  the  whole  of  his  ingenuity  to  maim  and  to  disfigure  the 
loveliest  work  of  the  creation.  In  viewing  these  women,  we 
may  form  some  notion  of  the  object  beheld  by  the  Chevalier 
D’Arvieux,*  when  IJyehe ,  wife  of  Hass.an  the  Majorcan  slave* 

,r  v  •  : 

%  See  the  very  interesting  travels  of  the  Chevalier  d'Arvieux,  as  svritten  by  M.  de  la 
Roque,  and  published. a, t  Paris  in  171*7.  D’Arvieux  was  made  French  consul  in  Syria 
Sn  1682,  His  account  of  the  Arabs  exhibits  a  faithful  picture  of  their  raaanergq 'Saii 
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for  the  first  time  condescended  to  unveil  herself  before  him 
only  there  was  this  difference,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  such  a 
disclosure,  that  Hyche ,  with  all  the  characteristic  decorations 
of  an  Arabian  female,  was  moreover  a  negress. 

About  half  way  between  Sephoury  and  Nazareth,  as  we  as- 
eended  a  hill,  two  very  singular  figures  met  us  on  horseback, 
exciting  no  inconsiderable  mirth  among  the  English  members 
of  our  caravan,  in  spite  of  all  their  endeavours  to  suppress  it 
These  were,  the  worthy  superiors  of  the  Franciscan  -Monaste¬ 
ry  in  Nazareth  :  two  meagre  little  men,  in  long  black  cassocks,, 
having  hats  upon  their  heads  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  urn* 
brella.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ludicrous  ap¬ 
pearance  they  made,  sitting  beneath  these  enormous  hats,  with 
their  knees  quite  up  to  iheir  chins,  as  they  descended  the  hill 
toward  us.  They  had  been  informed  of  our  approach  by  a 
party  of  Arabs,  who  had  proceeded,  by  a  different  road,  with 
our  carfiels  of  burthen,  and  were,  therefore,  kindly  coming  to 
meet  us.  They  soon  converted  our  mirth  into  gravity,  by  in¬ 
forming  us,  that  the  plague  raged,  with  considerable  fury,  both 
in  their  convent,  and  in  the  town;  but  as  the  principal  danger 
was  said  to  be  in  the  convent,  our  curiosity  superceded  ail  ap¬ 
prehension,  and  we  resolved  to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  the 
liouses  of  the  place.  These  monks  informed  us,  that,  provided 
we  were  cautions  in  avoiding  contact  with  suspected  persons, 
we  might  safely  venture;  we  therefore  began,  By  keeping  them 
at  such  a  distance  as  might  prevent  any  communication  of  the 
disorder  from  their  persons.  The  younger  of  the  two,  perceiv¬ 
ing  this,  observed,  that  when  we  had  been  longer  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  should  lay  aside  our  fears,  and  perhaps  fall  into  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme,  by  becoming  too  indifferent  as  to  the  chance  of 
contagion.  They  said  they  visited  the  sick  from  the  moment 
of  their  being  attacked  :  received  them  into  their  convent;  and 
administered  to  their  necessities ;  always  carefully  abstaining 
from  the  touch  of  their  diseased  patients.*  The  force  of  imagi¬ 
nation  is  said  to  have  great  influence,  either  in  avoiding  or  in 
contracting  this  disorder  ;  those  who  give  way  to  any  great  de- 
gree  of  alarm  being  the  most  liable  to  its  attack;  while  predes- 
tinarian  Moslems,  armed  with  a  powerful  faith  that  nothing  can 
accelerate  or  retard  the  fixed  decrees  of  Providence,  pass  un¬ 
gears  the  strongest  internal  evidence  of  truth.  The  particular  circumstance  to 
T^hich  allusion  is  here  made  is  related  in  the  26th  page  ol  the  edition  cited. 

*  We  afterward  found  a  very  different  line  of  conduct  observed  by  the  Monks  o? 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  who  refused,  and  doubtless  with  very  good  reason,  to  admit  any 
ef  our  party  after  a  visit  to  Bethlehem?  where  the  plague  was  vehement. 
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hurt  ■■■through' '"the  midst  of  contagion,*  Certainly,  the  danger 
is  not  so  great  as  it  is  generally  believed  to  be.  The  rumour 
prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Asiatic  towns,  where  the 
plague  exists,  of  the  number  carried  off  by  the  disorder,  is  al¬ 
ways  false ;  and  this  gaining  strength,  as  it  proceeds  to  any 
distance,  causes  the  accounts  winch  are  published  in  the  ga¬ 
zettes  of  Europe,  of  whole  cities  being  thereby  depopulated. 
The  towns  of  the  Holy  Land  are,  it  is  true,  often  emptied 
of  their  inhabitants,  who  retire  in  tents  to  the  environs  when 
the  plague  is  rife;  but  they  quickly  return  again  to  their  ha¬ 
bitations,  when  the  alarm  subsides.  A  traveller  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  will  do  w  ell  to  be  mindful  of  this  ;  because,  were  he  to 
halt  or  turn  back  upon  the  event  of  every  rumour  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  he  would  soon  find  his  journey  altogether  impracticable. 
We  had  reason  to  regret  that  we  were  thus  prevented  from 
visiting  BafFa  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  In  a  subsequent  part  of 
our  travels,  we  were  often  liable  to  exaggerated  reports  con¬ 
cerning  the  plague.  They  are  something  like  the  stories  of 
banditti,  in  many  European  mountains  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
shepherds  as  harmless  as  the  flocks  they  tend.  The  case  is  cer¬ 
tainly  somewhat  different  in  Asia,  especially  in  the  Holy 
Land,  where  banditti  are  no  insubstantial  phantoms,  that  yan- 
ish  whenever  they  are  approached.  The  traveller  in  this 
country  must  pass  “  the  tents  of  Kedar,  and  the  hills  of  the 
robbers.”  So  il  is  concerning  the  plague ;  he  will  sometimes 
find  the  reality,  although  it  be  inadequate  to  the  rumour.  We 
visited  several  places  -where' -the  inhabitants  were  said  to  die 
by  hundreds  in  a  day ;  but  not  an  individual  of  our  party, 
which  was  often  numerous^  experienced  in  any  degree  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  contagion.  The  French,  from  their  extreme  care¬ 
lessness,  were  often  attacked  by  it,  and  as  often  cured*  The 
members  of  the  medical  staff,  belonging  to  their  army  in  Egypt, 
seemed  lo  consider  it  as  a  malignant,”  and  therefore  dangerous 
fever;  but  with  proper  precaution,  by  no  means  fatal. 

^  The  author  knew  a  Mahometan  of  high  rank,,  who  when  his  wife  was  attacked  by 
the  plague,  attended  her,  with  impunity,  until  she  died.  He  would  not  suffer  any  of 
his  slaves  to  approach  her  person  ;  but :  gave  her  food  and  medicines  with  his  own 
'hands..;  and,  in  the  hour  of  death,  impressed  a  parting  kiss  upon  her  lips,,  as  he  wept 
over  her.  In  a  similar  state  of  indifference  as  to  the  consequence  of  his  temerity, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  White,  physician  to  our  army  and  navy,  when  in  Egypt,  resided  in 
the  plague  hospital  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  escaped,  until  he  actually  inoculated  himsil* 
tab  the  purulent  virus  of -the  disorder, 
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The  rest  of  ibis  short  journey,  like  the  preceding  part  of  it; 
was  over  sterile  limestone,  principally  ascending,  until  we  eo« 
tered  a  narrow  defile  between  the  hills.  This,  suddenly  open¬ 
ing  toward  our  right,  presented  us  with  a  view  of  the  small 
town  or  village  of  Nazareth, #  situated  upon  the  side  of  a  barren 
rocky  elevation,  facing  the  east,  and  commanding  a  long  valley 
Throughout  the  dominion  of  Djezzar  Pacha,  there  was  no  place 
that  suffered  more  from  his  tyrannical  government  than  Naza- 
reth.  Its  inhabitants,  unable  to  sustain  the  burthens  imposed 
upon  them,  were  continually  emigrating  to  other  territories.  The 
few  who  remained  were  soon  to  be  stripped  of  their  possessions; 
and  when  no  longer  able  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted  from  them; 
no  alternative  remained,  but  that  of  going  to  Acre,  to  work  id 
his  fortifications,  or  to  Oee  their  country.  The  town  was  in  the 
most  wretched  state  of  indigence  and  misery,  the  soil  around  might 
bid  defiance  to  agriculture  ;  and  to  the  prospect  of  starvation 
were  added  the  horrors  of  the  plague.  Thus  it  seemed  destined 
to  maintain  its  ancierifreputation  ;  for  the  Nathanael  of  his  day 
might  have  inquired  of  a  native  of  Bethsaida,f  whether  ‘any  good 
thing  could  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?’  A  party  of  Djezzar’ s  troops, 
encamped  in  tents  about  the  place,  were  waiting  to  seize  even 
the  semblance  of  a  harvest  which  could  be  collected  from  all 
the  neighbouring  district.  In  the  valley  appeared  one  of  those 
fountains,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  the  halting 
place  of  caravans,  and  sometimes  the  scene  of  contention  and 
bloodshed.  The  women  of  Nazareth  were  passing  to  and. from 
the  town,  with  pitchers  upon  their  heads.  We  stopped  to  view 
ihegroupe  of  camels,  with  their  drivers,  who  were  there  repo* 
sing:  and,  calling  to  mind  the  manners  of  the  most  remote 
ages,  we  renewed  the  solicitation  of  Abraham’s  servant  unto 
Rebecca,  by  the  well  of  Nahor.j:  In  the  writings  of  early  pil¬ 
grims  and  travellers,  this  spring  is  denominated  “the  fountain 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;”  and  certainly,  if  there  be  a  spot  through-" 
out  the  Holy  Land,  that  was  undoubtedly  honoured  by  her 
presence,  we  may  consider  this  to  have  been  the  place;  be¬ 
cause  the  situation  of  a  copious  spring  is  not  likely  to  change  ? 

uNa|’apjT,  scribit  Epiphaniu*,  olim  oppidum  erat,  nunc  vleuS£  wbjn\.  Lib.  i,'r 
adversus.  Hasreses,  p.  ] 22.  notatque  p.  l:-5o.  ante  tempera  Joseph!  (usque ad  imperiutn. 
Constant  ini  $enioris)  nuli'is  prester  Judaeos  ilJic  habitare  lieuisse.”  Relandi  PaUstinfy 
in  verb.  Nazareth: 

“  Phocas  appbilat  earn '«WjipffoXiv,' sic  tit  'ftcSjfrys,  et  ttoAjwj  vid  e t  vrbis,  c.erto  re- 
3 oettu  nopacn' 'jaereat u'r .  ” '  I  bi  d .  See  also  William  of  Tyre,  lib.  xxiii.  c.  '26. 
f  John,  c  i.  pQcn,  c.  xxiy,  17. 
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and  because  the  custom  of  repairing  thither  to  dra  w  water,  has 
been  continued,  among  the  female  inhabitants  of  Nazareth, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history.  Marinas  Sanutus,  who 
accurately  describes  its  situation,  nevertheless  confounds  it 
with  the  fountain  of  Sephoury.  He  relates  the  ancient  tradi¬ 
tions  concerning  it,  but  mingles  with  his  narrative  the  legenda- 
ry  stories  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.* 

After  leaving  this  fountain,  we  ascended  to  the  town,  and 
were  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  principal  Christian  inhabi- 
iant  of  Nazareth.  The  tremendous  name  of  Djezzar  had-- suc¬ 
ceeded  in  providing  for  us,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  more  sump¬ 
tuous  fare  than  is  often  found  in  wealthier  cities  :  the  convent 
had  largely  contributed;  but  we  had  reason  to  fear,  that  many 
poor  families  had  been  pinched  to  supply  our  board.  All  we 
could  do,  therefore,  as  it  was  jbroiight  with  cheerfulness,  v7as 
to  receive  it  thankfully  ;  and  we  took  especial  care  that  those 
from  whom  we  obtained  it  should  not  go  unrewarded. 

Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  apartment  prepared  for  our  re¬ 
ception,  when,  looking  from  the  window  into  the  court  yard  be¬ 
longing  to  the  house,  vre  beheld  two  women  grinding  at  the 
mill,  in  a  manner  most  forcibly  illustrating  the  saying  of  our 
Saviour,  before  alluded  to,  in  the  account  given  of  the  ancient 
hand-mills  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.f  They  were  preparing 
flour  to  make  our  bread,  as  it  is  always  customary  in  the  coun¬ 
try  when  strangers  arrive.  The  two  women,  seated  upon  the 
ground,  opposite  to  each  other,  held  between  them  two  round 
flat  stones,  such  as  are  seen  in  Lapland,  and  such  as  in  Scot¬ 
land  are  called  querns .  This  was  also  mentioned  in  descri¬ 
bing  the  mode  of  grinding  corn  io  the  villages  of  Cyprus ;  but 
the  circumstance  is  so  interesting,  (our  Saviour’s  allusion  actu¬ 
ally  referring  to  an  existing  custom  in  the  place  of  his  earliest 
residence,)  that  a  little  repetition  may  perhaps  be  pardoned* 
In  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone  was  a  cavity  for  pouring  in  the 
corn  ;  and,  by  the  side  of  this,  ao  upright  -wooden  handle,  for 
moving  the  stone.  As  the  operation  began,  one  of  the  wornen9 
with  her  .right  hand,  pushed  this  handle  to  the  woman  oppo¬ 
site,  who  again  sent  it  , .to  her  companion,  Urns  communicating 

He  often  copies  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  word  for  word.  Marinus  Sanutum  began 
the  Secrefa  Fide  Hum  Crucis  in  1306.  Jac.  de  Vitriaco  "was  bishop  of  Ftoleraai’s,  and 
died  in  May,  1240.  •*  De  fonte  Sephoritano  dilect®  matri  ( Jesus)  portaret  aquum  ;  fen's 
dtdera  in  fine  civiiatis  cst:  ibl  dieiturjpuer  Jesus  semel,  vase  fictili  fracto,  aqua® 
portasse  in  gremio  matri  suae.”  Marin:  Sanut.  Secret.  Fidel  Cruc.  lib.  iil,  imps  fib 
cap.  2. 

t  chap,  xi,  p.  208,  of  this  'volume. 
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a  rotatory  and  very  rapid 'motion  to  the  upper  stone;  iheii*. left 
hands  being  all  the  white  employed  in  supplying  fresh  corn,  as 
fast  as  the  bran  and  flour  escaped  from  the  sides  of  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  convent  of  Nazareth,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
village,  contains  about  fourteen  friars,  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
Its  church  (erected,  as  they  relate,  over  tire  cave  wherein  the 
Virgin  Mary  Is  supposed  to  have  resided)  Is  a  handsome  edi¬ 
fice*;  but  it  is  degraded,  as  a  sanctuary,  by  absurdities  too  con¬ 
temptible  for  notice,  if  the  description  of  them  did  not  offer  an 
instructive  lesson  showing  the  abject  state  to  which  the  human 
mind  may  be  reduced  by  superstition.  So  powerful  is  still  its 
influence  in  this  country;  that,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the 
Franciscan  friars  belonging  to  the  convent  had  been  compelled 
to  surround  their  altars  with  an  additional  fencing,  in  order  to 
prevent  persons  infected  with  the  plague  from  seeking  a  mira¬ 
culous  cure,  by  rubbing  their  bodies  with  the  hangings  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  thus  communicating  infection  to  the  whole 
town  ;  because,  all  who  entered  saluted  these  hangings  with 
their  lips.  Many  of  those  unhappy  patients  believed  them¬ 
selves  secure,  from  the  moment  they  were  brought  within  the 
walls  of  this  bu  ilding,  although  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disorder 
As  we  passed  toward  the  church,  one  of  the  friars,  rapidly 
conducting  us,  pointed  to  invalids  who  had  recently  exhibited 
marks  of  the  infection;  these  were  then  sitting  upon  the  bare 
earth,  in  cells,  around  the  court  yard  of  the  convent,  waiting  a 
miraculous  recovery.  The  sight  of  these  persons  so  near  to 
us  rather  checked  our  curiosity;  but  it  was  too  late  to  render 
ourselves  more  secure  by  retreating.  We  had  been  told,  that, 
if  we  chose  to  venture  into  the  church,  the  doors  of  the  convent 
would  be  opened ;  and  therefore  had  determined  to  risk  a  little 
danger,  rather  than  be  disappointed  ;  particularly  as  it  was  said 
the  sick  were  kept  apart,  in  a  place  expressly  allotted  to  them. 
WTe  now  began  to  be  sensible  we  had  acted  without  sufficient 
caution  ;  and  it  is  well  we  had  no  reason  afterward  to  repent 
of  our  imprudence. 

Having  entered  the  church,  the  friars  put  lighted  w ax  ta¬ 
pers  into  our  hands,  and,  charging  us  on  no  account  to  touch 
any  thing,  led  the  way,  muttering  their  prayers.  We  descend¬ 
ed,  by  a  light  of  steps,  into  the  cave  before  mentioned  ;  enter¬ 
ing  it  by  means  of  a  small  door,  behind  an  altar  laden  with  pic¬ 
tures,  wax  candies,  and  all  sorts  of  superstitious  .trumpery. 
They  pointed  cot  to  us  what  they  called  the  kitchen  anclTire-- 
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place  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  As  all  these  sanctified  places  in 
the  Holy  Land,  have  some  supposed  miracle  to  exhibit,  the 
monks  of  Nazareth  have  taken  care  not  to  be  without  their 
share  in  supernatural  rarities;  accordingly,  the  first  things  they 
show  to  strangers  descending  into  this  cave,  are  two  stone  pillars 
intrant  of  it;  one  whereof,  separated  from  its  base,  is  said  to 
sustain  its  capital  and  part  of  its  shaft  miraculously  in  the  air.- 
The  fact  is,  that  the  capital  and  a  piece  of  the  shaft  of  a  pillar 
of  gray  granite  has  been  fastened  on  to  the  roof  of  the  cave; 
and  so  clumsily  is  the  rest  of  the  hocus  pocus  contrived,  that 
what  is  shown  for  the  lower  fragment  of  the  same  pillar  resting 
upon  the  earth,  is  not  of  the  same  substance,  but  of  Cipolino 
marble.  About  this  pillar  a  different  story  has  been  related  to 
almost  every  traveller  since  the  trick  was  first  devised.  Man?]-' 
drell,*  and  Egmont  and  HeymaD,f  were  told,  that  it  was 
broken  by  a  pacha  in  search  of  hidden  treasure,  who  was 
struck  with  blindness  for  his  impiety.  We  were  assured  that 
it  separated  in  this  manner  when  the  angel  announced  to  the 
Virgin  the  tidings  of  her  conception.^;  The  monks  had  placed 
a  rail,  to  prevent  persons  infected  with  the  plague  from  coming 
to  rub  against  these  pillars  :  this  had  been,  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  their  constant  practice,  whenever  afflicted  with  any 
sickness.  The  reputation  of  the  broken  pjllar,  for  healing  every 
kind  of  disease,  prevails  all  over  Galilee.? 

It  is  from  extravagances  of  this  kind,  constituting  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  low  mercenary  speculation  and  priestcraft 
throughout  this  country,  that  devout,  but  weak  men,  unable  to 
discriminate  between  monkish  mummery  and  simple  truth,  have 
considered  the  whole  series  of  topographical  evidence  as  one 
tissue  of  imposture,  and  have  left  the  Holy  Land  worse  Chris¬ 
tians  than  they  were  when  they  arrived.  Credulity  and  scep^ 
ticism  are  neighbouring  extremes :  whosoever  abandons  either 
of  these,  generally  admits  the  oilier.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
view  the  mind  of  man  in  a  more  forlorn  and  degraded  state, 
than  when  completely  subdued  by  superstition ;  yet  this  view 
of  it  is  presented  over  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
earth ;  over  all  Asia,  Africa,  almost  all  America,  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  Europe:  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
society  exists  without  betraying  some  or  other  of  its  modifica¬ 
tions;  nor  can  there  be  suggested  a  more  striking  proof  of  the 

*  Journ.  from  Aleppo. to  Jerusalem,  p.  113  Oxf.  1721. 

t  Travels  through  Europe,  Asia,  fee.  vol.  ii.  p.  17.  Lond.  1759. 

I  Lube.  i.  28.  . 

^Travels  through  Europe,  Asia,  fee.  vol.di,  p.;  17,  Lend.  1759?  ; 
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natural  propensity  in  human  nature  toward'  this  '  intimity* 
than  that  the  gospel  itself,  the  only  effectual  enemy  stiperstL 
lion  ever  bad,  should  have  been  chosen  for  its  basis.  In  the 
Holy  Larid,  as  m  Russia,  and  perhaps  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  gospel  is  only  known  by  representations  more  foreign  from 
its  tenets  than  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  If  a 
Country,  which  was  once  so  disgraced  by  the  feuds  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  war,  should  ever  become  the  theatre  of  honourable  and 
holy  contest,  it  will  be  when  reason  and  revelation  extermi¬ 
nate  ignorance  and  superstition.  Those  who  peruse  the  fo! 
lowing  pages,  will  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  credit  the  de¬ 
gree  of  profanation  which  true  religion  has  here  sustained^ 
While  Europeans  are  sending  messengers,  the  heralds  of  civili¬ 
zation,"  to  propagate  the  gospel  in  the  remotest  regions,  the 
very  laud  whence  that  gospel  originated  is  suffered  to  remain 
as  a  nursery  of  superstition  for  surrounding  nations,  where  vo¬ 
luntary  pilgrims,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  (men  warmly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  more  capable  of  dissemi 
nating  the  lessons  they  receive  than  the  most  zealous  mission¬ 
aries,)  are  daily  instructed  in  the  grossest  errors.  Surely  the 
task  of  convening  such  persons,  already  more  than  half  dis¬ 
posed  toward  a  due  comprehension  of  the  truths  of  Christiani¬ 
ty,  were  a  less  arduous  undertaking,  than  that  of  withdrawing 
from  their  prejudices,  and  heathenish  propensities,  the  savages 
of  America  and  of  India.  As  it.  now7  is,  the  pilgrims  return 
back  to  their  respective  countries,  either  devested  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  they  once  entertained,  or  more  than  ever 
shackled  by  the  trammels  of  superstition.  In  their  journey 
through  the  Holy  Land,  they  are  conducted  from  one  convent 
to  another  (each  striving  to  outdo  the  former  in  the  list  of  in 
diligences  and  of  reliques  it  lias  at  its  disposal,)  bearing  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  wretched  ignorance,  and  sometimes  to  the  disor¬ 
derly  lives  of  a  swarm  of  monks,  by  whom  ail  this  trumpery 
is  manufactured.  Among  the  early  contributors  to  the  system 
of  abuses  thus  established,  no  one  appears  more  pre  eminently 
distinguished  than  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine 
the  First ;  to  whose  charitable  donations  these  repositories  of 
superstition  were  principally  indebted.  ATo  one  laboured, 
more  effectually  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  whatsoever  might 
have  been  regarded  with  reasonable  reverence,  than  did  this 
old  lady,  with  the  best  possible  intentions,  whensoever  it  was 
in  her  power.  Had  the  sea  of  Tiberias  been  capable  of  anni¬ 
hilation  by  her  means,  it  would  have  been  desiccated,  paved, 
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covered  with  churches  and  altars,  or  converted  into  monaste¬ 
ries  and  markets  of  indulgences,  until  no  feature  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  remained;  and  this  by  way  of  rendering  it  more  particu¬ 
larly  holy.  To  such  a  disposition  may  be  attributed  the  sort 
of  work  exhibited  in  the  ^church  and  convent  of  Nazareth* 
originally  constructed  under  her  auspices.  Pococke  has  prov¬ 
ed,  that  the  tradition  concerning  the  dwelling  place  of  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  Jesus  Christ  existed  at  a  very  early  period;  because 
the  church,  built  over  it,  is  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  se¬ 
venth  century  ;*  and  in  being  conducted  to  a  cave  rudely 
fashioned  iu  the  natural  rock,  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to 
the  notions  one  is  induced  to  entertain  concerning  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  country,  and  the  history  of  the  persons  to  whom 
allusion  is  made.f  But  when  the  surreptitious  aid  of  architect 
tural  pillars,  with  all  the  garniture  of  a  Roman  catholic  church, 
above,  below.,  and  on  every  side  of  it,  have  disguised  its  origi¬ 
nal  simplicity;  and  we  finally  call  to  mind  the  insane  reverie 
concerning  the  transmigration  of  the  said  habitation,  in  a  less 
substantial  form  of  brick  and  mortar,  across  the  Mediterranean, 
to  Loretto  in  Italy,  maintained  upon  authority  very  similar 
to  that  which  identities  the  authenticity  of  this  relique;  a 
disbelief  of  the  whole  mummery  seems  best  suited  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Protestants  ;  who  are,  after  all,  better  occupied  in  me¬ 
ditating  the  purpose  for  which  Jesus  died,  than  in  assisting, 
by  their  presence,  to  countenance  a  sale  of  indulgences  in  the 
place  where  Joseph  is  said  to  have  resided. 

The  church  and  convent  of  Nazareth,  in  their  present  state^ 
exhibit  superstructure  of  very  recent  date:  having  been  re¬ 
paired,  or  entirely  rebuilt  io  no  very  distant  period;  when 
the  monks  were  probably  indebted  to  some  ingenious  mason, 
for  the  miraculous  position  of  the  pillar  in  the  subterraneous 
chapel,  whose  two  fragments,  consisting  of  different  substances 
now  so  naturally  give  the  lie  to  each  other.  The  more  an¬ 
cient  structure  was  erected  by  the  mother  of  Constantine  j  and 
its  remains  may  be  observed  in  the  form  of  subverted  co¬ 
lumns,  w  hich,  with  the  fragments  of  their  capitals  and  bases, 
lie  near  the  modern  building.  The  present  church  is  hand¬ 
some  and  full  of  pictures,  most  of  which  are  of  modern  date, 

“  The  great  church,  built  over  the  house  of  Joseph,  is  mentioned  by  the  writer^ 
of  the  seventh  and  twelfth  centuries.”  Poeoefte’s  Description  of  the  East,  vo'i.  if, 
part  1 .  p.  63.  Loud.  1745. 

|  “  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  in  the  13t.b  letter  of  his  travels,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  sub¬ 
terraneous  chapel  of  Nazareth  was  part  of  the  vault  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  j 
and  afterward  turned,  by  the  Christian^  -nto  a  chapel,  in  order  to  -  preserve  a  .re¬ 
membrance  of  the  place.”  Egiriont  uarrHeyitmiPb  Travels,  vol.il.  p.  20. 
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aed  all  of  them  below  mediocrity.  Egmoni  and  Hey  man  . 
mention  ao  ancieot  portrait  of  our  Saviour,  brought  hither 
from  Spain  by  one  of  the  Fathers,  having  a  Latin  inscription, 
purporting  that  it  is  “  the  true  image  of  Jesus  Christ,  sent  to 
king  Abgariis.”# 

The  other  objects  of  veneration  in  Nazareth,  at  every  one 
of  which  indulgences  are  sold  to  travellers,  are,  I.  The 
work  shop  of  Joseph,  which  is  near  the  convent,  and  was 
formerly  included  within  its  walls;  this  is  now  a  small  chapel, 
perfectly  modern,  and  lately  whitewashed.  II.  The  syna¬ 
gogue,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  read  the  scriptures  to 
the  Jews,f  at  present  a  church  III.  A  precipice  without 
the  town,  where  they  say  the  Mesiah  leaped  down,  to  escape 
the  rage  of  the  Jews,  after  the  offence  his  speech  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  had  occasioned. J  Here  they  show  the  impression  of 
his  hand,  made  as  he  sprang  from  the  rock.  From  the  de¬ 
scription  given  by  St.  Luke,  the  monks  affirm,  that,  anciently, 
Nazareth  stood  eastward  of  its  present  situation,  upon  a  more 
elevated  spot.  The  words  of  the  evangelist  are,  however,  re¬ 
markably  explicit,  and  prove  the  situation  of  the  ancient  city 
to  have  been  precisely  that  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
modern  town.  Induced,  by  the  word  of  the  gospel,  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  place  more  attentively  than  we  should  have  otherwise 
done,  we  went,  as  it  is  written,  “  out  of  the  city ,  unto  the  brow 

Vera  Imago  Salvatoris  Nostri  Domini  Jesu  Christi,  ad  Regem  Abga- 
rum  missa.”  (Egmont  and  Heyman’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.)  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  this  picture,  although  I  have  seen  copies  of  it.  There  is  an  expression  of 
countenance,  and  a  set  of  features  common  to  almost  all  the  representations  of  our 
Saviour,  with  which  every  one  is  acquainted,. although  we  know  not  whence  they  were 
derived  :  nor  would  the  subject  have  been  mentioned,  but  to  state,  further,  that  the 
famous  picture  by  Carlo  Dolci  bears  no  resemblance  to  these  features;  nor  to  the 
ordinary  appearance  presented  by  the  natives  of  Syria.  Carlo  Dolci  seems  to  have 
borrowed  his  notions  for  that  picture  from  the  spurious  letter  of  Publius  Lentulus  to 
the  Roman  senate,  which  is  so  interesting,  that,  while  we  believe  it  to  be  false,  we 
perhaps  wish  that  it  was  true : 

“  There  appeared  in  these  our  days,  a  man  of  great  virtue,  named  Jesus  Christ, 
who  i9  yet  living  among  us ;  and  of  the  Gentiles ,  is  accepted  for  a  prophet  of  truth, 
but  his  own  disciples  call  him  the  Son  of  God.  He  raiseth  the  dead,  and  cureth  all 
manner  of  diseases.  A  man  of  stature,  somewhat  tall  and  comely,  with  a  very  re¬ 
verend  countenance,  such  as  the  beholders  may  both  love  and  fear;  his  hair,  the  co¬ 
lour  of  a  filbert,  full  ripe,  to  his  ears,  whence  downward  it  is  more  orient  of  colour, 
somewhat  curling  or  waving  about  his  shoulders;  in  the  midst  of  bis  head  is  a  seam, 
or  partition  of  his  hair,  after  the  manner  of  the  Nazarites;  his  forehead  plain  and 
delicate;  his  face  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  beautified  with  a  comely  red*  his  nose 
and  mouth  exactly  formed;  his  beard  thick,  the  colour  of  his  hair,  not  of  any  great 
length,  but  forked;  his  look  innocent:  his  eyes  gray,  clear  and  quick ;  in  reproving, 
awful;  in  admonishing,  courteous  ;  in  speaking,  very  modest  and  wise;  in  proportion 
of  body,  w  ell  shaped.  None  have  ever  seen  him  laugh,  but  many  have  seen  him  weep* 
A  man,  for  his  beauty,  surpassing  the  children  of  men.” 

|  Luke,  iv.  16, 

|  “  And  all  they  in  the  synagogue,  when  they  heard  these  things,  were  filled  with 
wrath,  and  rose  up,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  aud  led  him  unto  the  brow  of  the 
hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong.  But  he* 
pasaiag  through  the  midst  of  them,  went  his  way.”  Luke,  iv.  28, 29*  30, 
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the  hill  whereon  the  city  is  built”  and  came  to  a  precipice 
corresponding  with  the  words  of  the  evangelist-  It  is  above 
the  Maronite  church,  and  probably  the  precise  spot  alluded 
to  by  the  text  of  St.  LukeV  gospel. 

But  because  the  monks  and  friars,  who  are  most  interested  in 
st^ch  discoveries,  have  not  found  within  the  gospels  a  sufficient 
number  of  references  to  Nazareth,  whereupon  they  might  erect 
shops  for  the  sale  of  their  indulgences,  they  have  actually  ta 
ken  the  liberty  to  add  to  the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  by 
making  them  vouch  for  a  number  of  absurdities,  concerning 
which  not  a  syllable  occurs  within  their  records.  It  were  an 
endless  task  to  enumerate  ail  these.  One  celebrated  relique 
may  however  be  mentioned;  because  there  is  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  any  such  thing  in  the  New  Testament;  and  because 
his  holiness,  the  Pope,  has  not  scrupled  to  vouch  for  its  authen¬ 
ticity,  as  well  as  to  grant  very  plenary  indulgence  to  those 
pilgrims  w  ho  visit  the  place  where  it  is  exhibited.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  a  large  stone,  on  which  they  affirm  that 
Christ  did  eat  with  his  disciples,  both  before  and  after  his  re¬ 
surrection.  They  have  built  a  chapel  over  it ;  and  upon  the 
walls  of  this  building,  several  copies  of  a  printed  certificate,  as¬ 
serting  its  title  to  reverence,  are  affixed.  We  transcribed  one 
of  t  hese  curious  documents,  and  here  subjoin  it  in  a  note.* 
There  is  not  an  object  in  all  Nazareth  so  much  the  resort  of 
pilgrims  as  this  stone — Greeks^  Catholics,  Arabs,  and  even 
Turks;  the  Two  former  classes,  on  account  of  the  seven  years5 
indulgence  granted  to  those  who  visit  it ;  the  two  latter,  because 
they  believe  that  some  virtue  must  reside  within  a  stone  before 
which  all  corners  are  so  eager  to  prostrate  themselves. 

As  we  passed  through  the  streets,  loud  screams,  as  of  a  per¬ 
son  frantic  with  rage  and  grief,  drew  our  attention  toward  a 
miserable  hovel, Whence  we  perceived  a  w  oman  issuing  hastily, 
with  a  cradle,  containing  an  infant.  Having  placed  the  child 
upon  the  area  before  her  dwelling,  she  as  quickly  ran  back, 
again;  we  then  perceived  her  beating  something  violently,  all 
the  while  filling  the  air  with  (he  most  piercing  shrieks.  Run- 

.  te  While  the  author  was  engaged  in  making  the  following  transcript  of  the  Papa 
c-ertlficHte,  the  Greeks  and  Catholics,  who -were  of  the  party,  busied  themselves  i 
breaking  off  pieces  of  the  stone  as  reliques. 

u  Tradictio  continua  est,  et  nunquam  interrupla,  apud  omnes  nationes  Orientales 
hanc  petrarn,  dictam  Mensa  Christi,  illam  ipsam  esse  supra  quam  Bominus  noste 
Jesus  Christus  cum  suis  comedit  discipulis,  ante  et  post  suam  resurrectiojiem 
niortuis. 

“.Et  sancta  Romana  Ecclesia  Indulgentiam  concessit  septem  annorum  et  totidem 
quad ragenar urn,  omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  hunc  sanctum  locum  visitantibus,  reeitando- 
s&Mca  ibi  uniira  Pater,  et  Ave7  dummodo  sit  in  statu  gratis/7 
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Ding  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  her  cries,  we  observed  an 
enormous  serpent,  which  she  had  found  near  her  infant,  and  1 
had  completely  despatched  before  our  arrival.  Never  were 
maternal  feelings  more  strikingly  pourtrayed  than  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  this  woman.  Not  satisfied  with  having  killed  the 
animal,  she  continued  her  blows  until  she  had  reduced  it  to 
atoms,  unheeding  any  thing  that  was  said  to  her,  and  only  ab¬ 
stracting  her  attention  from  its  mangled  body  to  cast,  occasion¬ 
ally,  a  wild  and  momentary  glance  toward  her  child. 

In  the  evening  we  visited  the  environs,  and,  walking  to  the 
brow  of  a  hill  above  the  town,  were  gratilb d  by  an  interesting 
prospect  of  the  long  valley  of  Nazareth,  and  some  hills  between 
which  a  road  leads  to  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
to  Jerusalem;  Some  of  the  Arabs  came  to  converse  with  us. 
We  were  surprised  to  hear  them  speaking  Italian:  they  said 
they  had  been  early  instructed  in  this  language,  by  the  friars 
of  the  convent.  Their  conversation  was  full  of  complaints 
against  the  rapacious  tyranny  of  their  governors.  One  of  them 
said,  “  Beggars  in  England  are  happier  and  better  than  we 
poor  Arabs.”  “  Why  Letter  ?”  said  one  of  our  party.  “  Hap¬ 
pier”  replied  the  Arab  who  had  made  the  observation,  “iti  a 
good  government :  Letter ,  because  they  will  hot  endure  a  bad 
me” 

The  plants  near  the  town  were  almost  all  w  ithered.  We 
found  ouly  four  of  which  we  were  able  to  select  tolerable  spe¬ 
cimens.  These  were,  the  new  species  of  dianlhus,  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  account  of  our  journey  from  Sephoury,  the  Syrian 
pinky  or  dianthi is  monadelpJms  the  a?nmi  e  optician  ;f  and 
the  aniheum  graveolens  these  w  e  carefully  placed  in  our 
herbary,  as  memorials1  of  the  interesting  spot  whereon  they 
were  collected.  We  observed  the  manner  of  getting  in  the 
harvest;  it  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels ;  and  the  corn 
being  afterward  placed  in  heaps,  is  trodden  out  by  bullocks 
walking  lo  a  circle  ;  something  like  the  mode  of  treading  com 
In  the  Crimea,  where  horses  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  second  night  after  our  arrival,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark, 
we  all  stretched  ourselves  upon  the  floor  of  our  apartment,  not 
without  serious  alarm  of  catching  the  plague,  but  tempted  by 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  little  repose.  This  we  had  found  im¬ 
practicable  the  night  before,  in  consequence  of  the  vermin. 
The  hope  was,  however,  vain;  not  one  of  our  party  could 

Ventenai  thw  f  Una.  et  Dili 
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close  bis  eyes.  Every  instant  it  was  necessary  to  rise,  and 
.endeavour  to  shake  off  the  noxious  animals  with  which  our 
bodies  were  covered.  In  addition  to  this  penance,  we  were 
serenaded,  until  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  hour  we  bad 
fixed  for  our  departure,  by  the  constant  ringing  of  a  chapel 
belt  as  a  charm  against  the  plague;  by  the  barking  of  dogs ; 
braying  of  asses;  howling  of  jackals :  and  by  the  squalling  of 
children,, 


CHAPTER  XIV-.' 

THE  HOLY  LAND.— NAZARETH  TO  TIBERIAS,- 

The  Author  leaves  Nazareth,  to  visit  Galilee— Rani— Cana— 
Chapel  of  the  Village— Reliques —  Turan— Caverns— In¬ 
tense  Heat— Basaltic  Phenomena — their  Origin  explained— 
Plants— Geological  Features  of  Galilee — View  from  ih$ 
K  er  n  -  e  MI  a  1 1  1— ~ Li  bonus- —  Village  of  Haiti — Druses ■ — An¬ 
telopes — Sea  of  Galilee ^  or  Hake  Gennesareth—  Tiberias — 
Baths  of '  Emmans— Capernaum — Soil  and  Produce- — Castle 
—House  of  Peter— Adrianseum — Description  of  Til  anas— 
Antiquities — Minerals  of  the  Lake— Non  descript  Shells— 
River  Jordan— Hippos- — Dimensions  of  the  Sed  of  Galilee- 
Singular  Fishes— Ancient  JVaval  Engagement— Slaughter ' 
of  ike  Jews— Supposed  Miracle  caused  by  the  French— Popu¬ 
lation  of  Tiberias* 

After  a  sleepless  night,  rising  more  fatigued  than  when  we 
retired  to  rest,  and  deeming  a  toilsome  journey  preferable  to 
the  suffering  state  we  had  all  endured,  v/e  left  Nazareth  at  five 
o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  July  the  sixth.  Instead  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Jerusalem,  (our  intention  being  to  complete  the  tour 
of  Galilee,  and  to  visit  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,)  we  returned 
by  the  way  we  came,  until  we  had  quitted  the?  valley,  and  as¬ 
cended  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  town*  We  then  desceuded9 
|n  the  same  northerly  direction,  or  rather  northeast,  into  some 
line  valleys,  more  cultivated  than  any  land  we  had  yet  seen  io 
this  country,  surrounded  by  hills  of  limestone,  destitute  of 
trees.  After  thus  riding  for  au  hour,  we  passed  the  village  of 
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Rani ,  leaving  it  upon  our  left,  and  came  in  view  of  ilic  sniail 
village  of  Cana*  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  these  valleys.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its  exact 
distance  from Nazareth.f  Our  horses  were  never  out  of, a 
foot’s  pace,  and  we  arrived  there  at  half  past  seven.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  we  entered  the  village,  is  a  spring  of 
delicious  limpid  water,  close  to  the  road,  whence  all  the  water 
is  taken  for  the  supply  of  the  village.  Pilgrims  of  course  halt 
at  this  spring,  as  the  source  of  the  water  which  our  Saviour, 
by  his  first  miracle,  converted  into  wine4  At  such  places  it 
is  certain  to  meet  either  shepherds  reposing  with  their  flocks,  or 
caravans  halting  to  drink.  A  few  olive  trees  being  near  the 
sspdt,  travellers  a|ight,  spread  their  carpets  beneath  these  trees* 
and,  having  filled  their  pipes,  generally  smoke  and  take  some 
coffee ;  always  preferring  repose  in  these  places,  to  the  accommo¬ 
dations  which  are  offered  in  the  villages.  Such  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  country  from  time  immemorial  § 

We  entered  Cana,  and  halted  at  a  small  Greek  chapel,  in 
the  court  of  w  hich  we  .all  rested,  while  our  breakfast  w  as  spread 
upon  the  ground.  This  grateful  meal  consisted  of  about  a 
bushel  of  cucumbers,  some  w  hite  mulberries,  a  very  insipid 
fruit,  gathered  from  the  trees  reared  to  feed  silk- worms  ;  hot 
cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  fried  in  honey  and  butter;  and,  as 
usual,  plenty  of  fowls,  We  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  our 
fare,  and  all  of  us  ate  heartily.  We  were  afterward  conduct- 

*  “  Kava,  Cotne  in  yersione  Syriaca”  (Reland.  Palaestina  Illustrate.)  The  strik¬ 
ing  evidence eorkferning  the  disputed  situation  of  this  place,  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
words  of  the  request  made  by  the  ruler  of  Capernaurp  to  our  Saviour,  when  he  be¬ 
sought  him  to  heal  his  Son,  only  proves  bow  accurately  the  writings  of  the  Evangelista 
eorrespdiMl  with  the  geography  and  present  appearance  of  the  country.  He  suppli¬ 
cates  Jesus,  who  was  then  at  Cana,  “that  he would  come  down,  and  heal  his  son.^ 
(John,  iv.  47.)  “  Ut  descendatj  et  yen  it  Capernaum?  unde  judicari  potest,”  observes 
the  learned  Reland,  “  Capernaum  in  inferiori  regione  sitam  fuisse  quam  Canam.  Erat 
autem  Capernaum  ad  mare.”  How  singularly  this  is  confirmed  by  the  extraordinary 
features  of  this  part  of  Syria,  will  appear  in  the  description  given  of  our  journey  from 
Cana  toward  the  Sea  of  Galilee,.  In  the  51st  verse  of  the  same  chapter  of  St.  John,  it 
is  stated,  4  ‘  As  he  mas  now  going  down,  his  servants  rued  him.”  His  whole  route  from 
Candy  according  to  the  position  of  the  place  now  so  called,,  was,  in  fact,  a  continual 
descent  toward  Capernaum , 

f  Cana  of  Galilee  has  been  confounded  with  Sepker  Cana,  or  Cana  Major,  in  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher :  hence  the  discordant  accounts  given  by  Adrichomius, 
Aranda,  and  others,  concerning, its  distance  from  Nazareth.  Cana  Major  is  mentioned, 
as  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  in  the  28th  verse  of  the  IStb  chapter  of  the 
bool  of  Joshua,  together  with  Hebron  and  Rehob ,  and  Hammen  Cana  of  Galilee  (John, 
ii.  1  is  often  called  Cana  Minor.  St.  Jerom  describes  it  as  near  to  Nazareth  :  \*  Hand 
jprocuj  inde  (id  est  a  Nazareth)  cernetur  Cana,  in  qua  Aqu®  in  vinum  versae  sunt.’3 
Micron,  tom.  i.  epist.  17.  ad  Marcfellam. 

t  John,  c.  ii.  ,  ' 

|  A  tradition  relates,  that  at  this  spring  St  Athanasius  converted  Philip.  We  Were 
thus  informed,  by  the  Christian  pilgrims  who  had  joined  our  cavalcade;  but  it  was 
ih®  first  intelligence  had  ever  reeehed,  either  of  the  meeting,  or  of  the  person 

converted. '  ' 
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ed  into  the  chapel,  in  order  to  see  thereliques  and  sacred  vest- 
ments  there  preserved.  When  the  poor  priest  exhibited  these, 
be  wept  over  them  with  so  much  sincerity,  and  lamented  the 
indignities  to  which  the  holy  places  were  exposed  in  terms  so 
affecting,  that  all  our  pilgrims  wept  also.  Such  were  the  tears 
which  formerly  excited  the  sympathy,  and  roused  the  valour  of 
the  Crusaders.  The  sailors  of  our  party  caught  the  kindling 
zeal ;  and  little  more  was  necessary  to  incite  in  them  a  hostile 
disposition  toward  every  Saracen  they  might  afterward  en¬ 
counter.  The  mins  of  a  church  are  shown  in  this  place, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  over  the  spot  where  the 
marriage  feast  of  Cana  was  held.* * * §  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that, 
walking  among  these  ruins,  we  saw  large  massy  stone  water 
pots,  answering  the  description  given  of  the  ancient  vessels  of 
the  country  ;!  not  preserved,  nor  exhibited,  as  reliques,  but  ly¬ 
ing  about,  disregarded  by  the  present  inhabitants,  as  antiqui¬ 
ties  with  whose  original  use  they  were  unacquainted.  From 
their  appearance,  and  the  number  of  them,  it  was  quite  evident 
that  a  practice  of  keeping  water  in  large  stone  pots,  each  hold¬ 
ing  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  gallons^  was  once  common  in 
the  country. 

About  three  miles  beyond  Cana,  we  passed  the  village  of 
Turun :  near  this  place  they  pretend  to  show  the  field  where 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  plucked  the  ears  of  corn  upon  the 
Sabbath  day 4  The  Italian  Catholics  have  named  it  the  field 
46  des;li  Setti  Spmi”  and  gather  the  bearded  wheat,  w  hich  is 
annually  growing  there,  as  a  part  of  the  collection  of  reliques 
w  herewith  they  return  burtheued  to  their  own  country.  The 
heat  of  this  day  was  greater  than  any  to  which  we  had  yet  been 
exposed  in  the  Levant ;  nor  did  we  afterward  experience  any- 
thiogso  powerful.  Captain  Culverhouse  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  his  umbrella;  a  frivolous  event  in  milder  latitudes, 
but  here  of  so  much  importance,  that  all  hopes  of  continuing 
our  journey  depended  upon  its  being  repaired.  Fortunately, 
beneath  some  rocks,  over  which  we  were  then  passing,  there 
were  caverns,?  excavated  by  primeval  shepherds,  as  a  shelter, 
from  scorching  beams,  capable  of  baking  bread,  and  actually 

*  “  Nicephorus  gives  an  account  of  it,  and  says  it  was  built  by  St.  Helen.”  Mariti’s 
Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  171.  Lond.  1791. 

t  “  And  there  were  set  there  six  water-pots  of  stone,  after  the  manner  of  the  puri¬ 
fying  of  the  Jews,  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece.”  John,  ii  6. 

t  Luke,  vi.  1.  Matt,  xii.  1.  Mark,  ii.  23- 

§  Small  reservoirs  for  containing  water,  of  great  antiquity;  some  jjj  the  form  Of 
Basons,  appeared  in  these  caverns, 
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of  dressing  .roeat.^  into  these  caves  ire  crept,  not  only  for  die 
purpose  of  restoring  the  umbrella,  but  also  to  profit  by  the  op¬ 
portunity  thus  offered  of  unpacking  our  thermometers,  and  as- 
certaiDing  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  It  was  now 
twelve  o’clock.  The  mercury,  in  a  gloomy  recess,  under 
ground,  perfectly  shaded,  while  the  scale  was  placed  so  as  not 
to  touch  the  rock,  remained  atone  hundred  degrees  of  Fah¬ 
renheit.  As  to  making  any  observation  in  the  sun’s  rays,  it 
was  impossible  ;  no  one  of  the  party  had' courage  to  wait  with 
the  thermometer  a  single  minute  in  such  a  situation. 

Along  this  route,  particularly  between  Cana  and  Turan,  we 
observed  basaltic  phenomena.  The  extremities  of  columns, 
prismatically  formed,  penetrated  the  surface  of  the  soil,  so  as 
to  render  oar  journey  rough  and  unpleasant.  These  marks  of 
regular,  or  of  irregular  crvstallizaHon,  generally  denote  the 
vicinity  of  a  bed  of  water  lying  beneath  their  level.  The  tra¬ 
veller,  passing  over  a  series  of  successive  plains,  resembling  in 
their  gradation,  the  order  of  a  staircase,  observes,  as  he  des¬ 
cends  to  the  inferior  stratum  whereon  the  water  rests  that  where 
rocks  are  disclosed  by  the  sinking  of  the  soil,  the  appearance 
of  crystallization  has  taken  place  ;  and  then  the  prismatic  con¬ 
figuration  is  vulgarly  denominated  basaltic .  When  this  series 
of  depressed  surfaces  occurs  very  frequently,  and  the  prismatic 
form  is  very  evident,  the  Swedes,  from  the  resemblance  such 
rocks  have  to  an  artificial  flight  of  steps,  call  them  trap ;  a  word' 
signifying  in  their  language,  a  staircase.  In  this  state  science 
remains  at  present,  concerning  an  appearance  in  nature  which 
exhibits  nothing  more  than  the  common  process  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  upon  a  larger  scale  than  has  hitherto  excited  attention.-)--— 
Nothing  is  more  frequent  in  the  vicinity  of  very  ancient  lakes, 
in  the  bed  of  considerable  ri  vers,  or  by  the  borders  of  (he  ocean. 

*  We  afterward  ate  bread  which  had  been  thus  baked,  in  a  camp  of  Djezzar’s 
troops,  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Romulus  frigate  ate 
bacon  so  dressed  in  Aboukir. 

f  See  the  observations  which  occur  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume  of 
these  travels.  It  was  in  consequence  of  a  journey  upon  the  Rhine,  in  the  year 
1793,  that  the  author  first- applied  the  theory  of  crystallization  toward  explain¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  what  are  vulgarly  called  basaltic  pillars ■  an  appearance  common 
to  a  variety  of  different  mineral  substances,  imbedded  in  which  are  found  ammonites, 
vegetable  impressions,  fossil  wood,  crystals  of  feldspar,  masses  of  chalcedony,  zeolite, 
and  sparry  carbonate  of  lime.  The  author  has  seen  the  prismatic  configuration,  to 
which  the  term  basaltic  is  usually  applied,  in  common  compact  limestone.  Werner, 
according  to  Mr.  Jameson,  (Syst.  of  Min.  vol.  i.  p  372.)  confines  basalt  to  the  fioeis 
Trap  formation,”  and  (p.  389,  Ibid.)  to  the  concretionary  structure;  alluding  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  substance,  under  that  appellation  Count  Bournon  (see  note  3.  part  i.V 
considers  the  basaltic  form  as  the  result  of  a  retreat .  This  is  coming  very  near  to 
the  theory  maintained  by  the  author  ;  in  furtherance  of  which,  he  wilTonly  urge  as  a 
snore  general  remark,  that  “  all  crystals  are  concretionary  and  all  columnar  minerals 
crystals,  more  or  less  regular,  the  consequence  of  a  ntnaV* 
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$uch  ao  appearance,  therefore,  in  the  approach  to  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias,  is  only  a  parallel  to  similar  phenomena  exhibited  by 
rocks  near  the  lakes  of  Locarno  and  Bolsenna  in  Italy;  by 
those  of  the  Wenner  lake  in  Sweden  ;  by  the  bed  of  the  Rhine, 
near  Cologne  in  Germany  ;*  by  the  valley  of  Xlonca.  in  the 
territory  of  Verona,f  the  giant’s  causeway  of  th t  pont  du  Bri ■* 
don ,  in  the  state  of  Venice,!  and  numerous  other  examples  in 
the  same  country ;  not  to  enumerate  instances  which  occur  over 
all  die  islands  between  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  and  Iceland, 
as  well  as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Arabia,  and  India.5  When  these 
crystals  have  attained  a  regularity  of  structure,  the  form  is  often 
hexagonal,  like  that  of  cannon  spar,  or  the  Asiatic  and  Ameri¬ 
can  emera]d.J  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Patrin,  during  his 
visit  to  the  mountain  Odon  Tchelon ,  in  the  deserts  of  oriental 
T artary,  discovered,  in  breaking  the  former  ki nd  of  emerald 
when  fresh  taken  from  the  stratum  wherein  it.  lies, not  only 
the  same  alternate  convex  and  concave  fractures  which  cha¬ 
racterize  the  horizontal  fissures  of  certain  hasaltie  pillars, ff  but 

-'**  The  town  gates  of  Cologne  are  constructed  of  stones  having  the  formdeommoniy 
called  basaltic ;  and  similar  substances  may  be  observed  in  the  walls. 

f  See  the  account  published  by  the  Abate  Fort  is,  Bella  Valle  di  Rdnca  be!  ter- 
ritorio  Veronese, ’^printed  at  Venice  in  1778. 

X  &ee  “■  Memoria  de’  Monto  Colonnari  di  S:  E.  il  Signer  Chvaliere  Giovanni 
Strange,”  printed  at  Milan,  in  17.78,  for  a  beautiful  representation  of  this  causeway; 
engraved  by  Fes  sard,  from  a  drawing  by  Be  Vtyrenc.  Also  the  representations  given 
in  the  LX  1st  volume  of  the  philosophical  transactions  of  the  rtjyal  society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  tab.  19,  p.  383.  Ac. 

ySee  the  numerous  other  instances  mentioned  by  Jasiesdn,  (Syst.  of  Mia.  vol.  i, 
p.  372.  Edin.  1801.)  in  sitting  the  geographical  situation  of  basalt ;  a  vague  term  as 
he  properly  expresses  it,  which  ought,  to  be  banished  from  mineralogy  :  it  is  in  fact, 
applied  to  any  substance  which  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  crystallization  upon  a 
large  scale,  whenever  the  prisms  are  large  enough  to:  be  considered  as  columns. 

Ii  Commonly  called  Siberian  Beryl  and  Peruvian  Emerald.  Hauy,  Patrin,  and  others, 
have  shown  the  impropriety  of  separating  these  varieties,  o.f  the  emerald.  Some  con¬ 
sider  the  colouring  principle  as  sufficient  to  distinguish  them,  which  is  the  oxide  of 
iron  in  the  Asiatic  emerald,  and  that  of  chromium  in  the  American.  But  it  should  be 
observed,  that  the  emerald  of  Peru  does  not  always,  contain  chromium:  neither  is  it 
yet  known  that  it  does  not  contain  iron.  The  author  b‘as specimens  of  the  Peruvian 
emerald,,  white  and  limpid  as  the  purest' rock  crystal.  What  thfen  becomes  of  a  dis¬ 
tinction  founded  upon  colour?  Patrin  preserves  the  names  of  emerald  chrysolite,  and 
aigue  marine  as  applicable  to  the  Siberian  mineral ;  but  lie  says,  ”  Ces  gemmes  ont  la 
meme  forme  cristaliine,  la  meme  pesantcur  specitique,  la  meme  dprete  que  Feme- 
ramie  du  Perou :  elles  contiennent  la  meme  quantity  de'glucine;  elie?  ont  encore  ia 
double  refraction  de Temeraude.  Elies  n’en  different,  dont"  que  par  la  couleur;  et 
Ton  a  vu  par  l’exemple  du  rubis  d’Orient  combien  la  couleur;  est  nulie  aux  yeux  du 
naturalist.e.”  Hist.  Nat.  des  Min.  tom.  ii,  p.  23.  Paris,  An-  .9. 

Je  iis  une  remarque  a,  cdtte  occasion ;  cTest'que  ces  gemmesi.qui  deviennent  s;i 
dures,  etoient  singuiierement  lriabies  au  sortir.de  leurs  g.ites :  plusieurs  gros  prismes- 
se  briserent  entre  mes  mains.”  (Hist.  Nat.,  des  Min.  tom.  ii.  p.  32.)  It  is  the  same 
with  the  common  flint,  which, -when  first  taken  from  a  bed  of  chalk,  sometimes  breaks 
in  the  hand,  and  is  penetrated  with  visible  moisture.  This  is  also  the  case  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Hungarian  opals ;  the  workmen  often  expose  them  to  the  sun.,  before  they 
venture  to  remove  them. 

tf  ‘  II  off  re  un  accident  remarquable,  et  que  j’ai  observe  le  premier  dans  ces  gemmes 
e’est  que  ces  extremites,  au  lieu  d’etre  planes,  ont  une  saillie  arrondie  comme  le 
basalts  articles.  Cet.  accident  se  rencontre  egalment  dans  les  emerauds  et  ies  aigues* 
marines  de  la  meme  montagne  J’en  ai  des  exemplaires  de  toutes  les  nuances,  qui  of- 
iyeul  css  articulations,  soil  eu  relief,  so'it  e'a  creux,”  Hist,  Nat.  des  Min.  tom.,  ii- 
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gtko  the  concentric  layers  which  denote  concretionary  forma* 
tiosy  *  Itis  Imnily  possible  to  have  more  striding  proof  of  co¬ 
in  cole  n  cep  as  to  the  origin  of  such  a  structure  in  the  two  sub¬ 
stances.! 

After  we  had  passed  Turao,  a  small  plantation  of  olives  af¬ 
forded  us  a  temporary  shelter  :  and  without  this,  the  heat  was 
greater  than  we  could  have  endured.  Having  rested  an  hour, 
taking  coffee  and  smoking  as  usual  with  the  Arabs  of  our  party, 
we  continued  our  journey.  The  earth  w  as  covered  with  shell 
a  variety  of thistles, that  a  complete  collection  of  them  would  be 
a  valuable  acquisition  in  botany.  A  plant,  which  we  mistook 
for  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  was  seen  every  w  here,  with  a  pur¬ 
ple  head,  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The. scorch¬ 
ing  rays  of  the  sun  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  collect  specimens 
of  all  these:  not  one  of  the  party  had  sufficient  resolution  to 
descend  from  his  horse,  and  abandon  his  umbrella,  even  for  an 
instant.  We  distinctly  perceived  that  several  of  those  plants 
had  not  hitherto  been  described  by  any  traveller  ;  and  in  the 
examination  of  the  scanty  but  interesting  selection  which,  with 
excessive  fatigue  and  difficulty,  we  made  along  this  route,- mot 
less  than  six  new  species  have  been  discovered.^  Of  these,  the 

*  “  J’en  ai  plusieur  echantillons,  ou  Ton  volt,  quarul  on  les  regarde  eon.tre  le  jour 
par  une  de  Ieurs  extremities,  des  hexagones  conccntriqucs ,  qu’on  distingue  quetque- 
fois  jusque  vers  le  eentre  du  prfsme:  ees  hoxagones  sont  formes  par  les  lames  qui 
nesont  appliquees  successivementa  chacune  de  ces  faces.”  Hist.  Nat.  des  Mini  tom. 
ii«  p.  31. 

i  The  mineralogical  reader  may  add  to  this  a  remarkable  fact,  recently  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  author  by  the  Rev.  James  Lambert  ,  of  Trinity  College,.  Cambridge.  The 
radiating  pillars  upon  the  coast  of  St.  Andrews’,  in  Scotland,  hearing  the  name  o 
the  spindle  rock,  is  nothing  inore.tlian  a  spheroidal  mass,  which  has  occupied  an  or  bleu  f 
lar  cavity,  after  the  manner  wherein  zeolite  is  exhibited  in  porous  aggregates;  and 
it.  is  crystallized  in  prisms  diverging  from  a  common  eentre,  like  the  minuter  ra¬ 
diating  fibres  of  zeolite,  carbonated  lime,  &c.  fee.  in  amygrialoidal  rocks.  The  author 
has  witnessed  a  similar  appearance,  upon  as  large  a  scale,  in  the  isle  of  Canna,  in  the 
Hebrides.  The  magnitude  of  certain  phenomena  of  crystallization  gome  times  leads  , 
the  mind' to  doubt  the  nature  of  the  process  whence  they  have  resulted  'Shoss tire’s 
polished  mountain,  near  St,  Bernard  in  the  Alps,  is  an  instance  of  this  kind.  We  are 
at  no  loss  to  explain  the  cause  of  lustre  on  one  of  the  lateral  planes  of  a  small  crystal, 
but  cannot  so  readily  conceive  that  the  side  of  a  mountain  may  have  been  thus  modi¬ 
fied.  • 

|  The  reader  will  find  only  the  new  species  described  here. 

JL  A  new  species  of  Heliotrope,  which  we  have  called  heljotropium  hirsutum. 
This  was  found  near  Cana.  Heliotropium  foliis  ia.to  o vat  is ,  plicatis.  integer  rimis, 
pilis_  depressis  hirsutis;  spieis ."subsolitariis,  pilis  patulis  hirsutissimis.  Plants 
numilis  ramosa;  rami  patentee,  hirsuti.  Folia  petiolata  vix  polllcaria  ;  petioli 
semi-poliicares.  Spies  uniiaterales  pedunculate?,#  ad  3.  poll  ices  longjBl  Flores 
pediceliati  serie  simplici  disppsiti.  Calyces  hirsutissimi.  Corolla  tubus  colyace 
cl-irti itiio  longior,  pulescens. 

%l.  A  non  descript  species  of  Larkspur ,  which  we  have  called  delphinium  ocanium, 
found  near  the  same  place.  Delphinium  nectariis  diphyilis.  iolioiis  eraarginatis 
obtusis -,  corollis  -pentapetalis,  capsjilis  solitaries,  foliis  multipariiti's.  Rami, 
flexuosi,  div  :r  cati ,  supra  velloso  incanr.  Folia  pubescentiamultiparlita,  laeirbis 
1  i near \  ! mceolatis.  Flores  subracemosi,  pauci  Pedunculi  bracteaU,  crassi, 
villus?  bracteie  Bubulalae.  Petala  nectario  longiora  unguicuiata,  obtusa. 
Cat.  ar  corolla  longius,  curvatum.  Capsula  ovato-eiliptica  pubescens  stylo  par- 
sistente  coronata. 

Ijl.  Near  Can*  wo  4so  found  a  non  descript  cottony  species  of  o. riganvm,  which  we- 
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new  -globe,  thistle ,  which  we  have  named  ech inops  grandi- 
elora,  made  a  most  superb  appearance  :  it  grew  to  such  a  size, 
that  some  of  its  blossoms  were  near  three  inches  in  diameter, 
forming  a  .sphere  equal  in  bulk  to  the  largest  fruit  of  the  pome¬ 
granate.  Its  leaves  and  stem,  while  living, .exhibited  a  dark 
but  vivid  sky-blue  colour.  The  description  in  (he  note  is  taken 
from  its  appearance  in  a  dried  state.  The  Persian  manna 
plant ,  or  lie  dys  arum  alhagi ,  which  we  had  collected  between 
Acre  and  Nazareth,  also  flourished  here  abundantly.  This 
thorny  vegetable  is  said  to  be  the  favourite  food  of  the  camel  :* 
it  is  found  wild,  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Persia,  Egypt,  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the  islands  of  Tenos,  Syra,  and 
Cy  prus.  Tonrnefort,  who  considered  it  as  a  plant  stri  generis, 
has  given  a  description  of  it,  in  his  account  of  the  Island  of 
Syra.  j  Ran  wolf,  who  discovered  it  in  1537,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Aleppo,  and  in  Persia,  often  mentions  it  in  his  travels.!  As  we 

have  called  origanum  pestitum.  Origanum  foliis  subcardato-ovatis,  petiolatis, 

"  integerrimis,  utrinque  tomenlosis  mollissimis  spicis  subrotundo-ovatis,  peduncu- 
latis .compact is  tomentosis  subternis  caule  suffruticoso.  Flanta  ramosa,  tomenr- 
toso  incana.  Folia  nervosa  quinque  lineas  longa,  ssepius  reflexa  Spicss  breves 
valde  tomentoses,  basi  constipates,  subternas.  Calyx  bilabiatus  obovatus,  fauee 
lanuginosus.  Coroll  a 'gracilis,  glanduloso-punctata.  Stylo  exserta.  Stigmata 
reflexa. 

I  V.  A  shrubby  non-descript  species  of  Globe  Thistle ,  -which  we  have  called  Echinops 
Grandifloha.  Echinops  caule  suffrutescente  scabro,  foliis  bipinnatis  supra 
scahris,  subtus  tomentosis,  laciniis  perangustis ;  eapitulis  globosis  pedunculatia 
arnplis.  Cauiis  sulcatus  fuscus,  subflexuosus.  Folia  subtus  albida,  mollissima, 
supra  sordid©  virentia,  hispida;  laciniaa  lineari  subulatae.  Capitulatae.  Capituia 
polfices,  quos  cum  dimidio  seu  tres  diametro,  coerulei.  Florum  pedirelli  papposi. 
Squammae  calycinae  exteriores  imbricatae  lanceolato  suhulatae,  infra  medium 
integerrinae ;  supra  contractae  dentate- ciliatae  acutissimae:  squama  intima  bre- 
vior  tubulata,  quinquefida,  aplcibus  laciniatis.  Corollae  limbus  tubo  brevior  quin- 
quepartitus  laciniis  sublinearibus.  Stigmata  reflexa.  Semina  hirsuta,  eoronata  ; 
corona  striata,  ciljata  submembranacea. 

A  non-descript  species  of  Aim,  with  the  outer  valve  of  the  coralla  three-awned, 
and  the  flowers  in  a  close  panicle,  as  in  the  Aim  pubescens.  We  have  called  it 
aira  TRiARisTATA.  Aira  panicula  spiciformi,  oblongS. ;  corollae  valv&  exteriore 
calyce  nervoso  dimidio  breviore,  triaristata ;  vaginis  foliorum  ventricosis,  am- 
plissimis.  This  is  a  dwarf  species,  with  the  leafy  culms  often  shorter  than  the 
oblong  heads  of  the  flowers.  Both  the  leaves  and  their  sheaths  are  deeply 
striated,  and  downy.  The  flowers  are  set  veryclose  together  in  the  panicles, 
which  vary,  from  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 
The  glumes  of  the  calyx  are  of  a  linear-lanceolate  shape,  deeply  furrowed,  and 
downy.  The  inner  valve  of  the  corolla  is  slenderer  and  shorter  than  the  outer 
vale,  slightly  notched  at  the  end,  and  without  awns;  the  two  lateral  awns 
of  the  outer  valve  are  about  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  the  central  one,  a  third 
part  longer. 

TI  A  non  descript  shrubby  species  of  cistus ,  with  rough  alternate  leaves,  about 
tAvo  thirds  ©f  their  length  distant  from  each  other  on  the  branches.  We  have 
called  it  cistus  oligophyllus.  Cistus  stipulatus,  fruticosus,  foliis  alternis 
ovatolanceolatis,  enerviis,  iutegerrimis,  seabris.  pilosis,  margine  revolutis  ;  pe- 
dunculis  unifloris  ;  calycis  foliolis  inasqualibus,  hirsutis.  Fruticulus  ramosus, 
rami  flexuosi,  graciles,  supra  villosi  Folia  pet-iolata  patentia,  lineas  quatuor 
ionga.  Petioli  brevissimi,  pilosi.  Calycis  foliola  in&qualia  duo  angusta,  tria 
quadruple  latiora,  nervosa.  Corolla  flava. 

Forskal’s  Flora,  p.  136. 

t  Voyage  du  Levant,  tom.  II.  p.  4.  Lyons ,  1717. 

t  See  pp.  84  152  20S.  Lond.  1693.  Also,  the  end  of  Mr.  Ray's  Collection  of 
Travels,  “  Slirpiwm  Oricnlalivm  raiionsm  Catalegus. ”  Alhagi 
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Vadanced,  our  journey  led  through  an  open  campaign  country, 
until,  upon  our  right,  the  guides  showed  us  the  Mount  where 
it  is  believed  that  Christ  preached  to  his  disciples  that  memora¬ 
ble  sermon, #  Concentrating  the  sum  and  substance  of  every 
Christian  virtue.  We  left  our  route  to  visit  this  elevated  spot ; 
and  having  attained  the  highest  point  of  it,  a  view  was  present¬ 
ed,  which,  for  its"  grandeur,  independently  of  the  interest  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  different  objects  contained  in  it,  has  no  parallel  io 
the  Holy  Land.f  ’ 

From  this  situation  we  perceived  that  the  plain,  over  which 
we  had  been,  so  long  riding,  was  itself  very  elevated.  Far  be¬ 
neath  appeared  other  plains,  ode  lower  than  the  other,  in  that 
regular  gradation  concerning  which  observations  w  ere  recently 
made,  and  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  or 
Sea  of  Galilee.j;  This  immense  lake,  almost  equal,  in  the 
grandeur  of  its  appearance,  to  that  of  Geneva,  spreads  its  wa¬ 
ters  over  all  the  lower territory,  extending  from  the  northeast 
toward  the  southwest,  and  then  bearing  east  of  us.§  Its  eastern 
shores  present  a  sublime  scene  of  mountains,  extending  toward 
the  north  and  south,  and  seeming  to  dose  it  in  at  either  extremi¬ 
ty  ;  both  towar dCjfc&razm,  where  the  Jordan  enters;  and  the 
Axtlon,  or  campus  ma^nus,  through  which  it  flows  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  cultivated  plains  reaching  to  its  borders,  which  we 

*  Matthew,  cb.  v.  v:  vii. 

t  This  hill  is  called  Kernel-Hntin  in  Pocqcke’s  Travels,  signifying  “  f/ie  Horns  of 
Butin  ”  there' being ,au mount  at  the  east  and  west  end  of  it.;  and  so’  called  from  the 
village  below,  which  he  writes  Butin,  We  wrote  it,  as  it  was  pronounced,  Haiti. 
Vo  cock  e  has  enumerated  the  objects  he  beheld  from  this  spot,  in  a  note  to  p,  67.  part 
I.  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Description  of  the  East.  To  the  southwest  I  saw 
,/ebel Sejar.  extending  to  Sephor;  Ehniham  was  mentioned  to  the  south  of  it:  1  saw 
the  tops  of  Carmel,  then  Jebcl  Turin ,  near  the  plain  of  Zabulan ,  which  extends  to 
Jabel  Butin.  Beginning  at  the  northwest,  and  going  to  the  northeast,  X  saw  Jebel 
Igermick,  about  which  they  named  to  me  these  places,  Sekeenen ,  Elbany- ,  Sejour ,  Nah, 
Jtarneh,  Major,  Oradtf  T remit,  Kcbresiad ;  and  further  east,  on  other  hills,  Meirom 
Tokin  on  a  hill,  and  Nouesy ;  directly  north  of  Hutin  is  Saphet ;  and  to  the  east  of 
the  hill  on  which  that  city  stands,  Kan  Tehar  and  Kan  Emmie  were  mentioned  ;  and 
to  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  l  saw  Jabel esheik.” 

t  “  Mare  appellatur ;  'GiKl/Ca,  quia  in  Galilaea  provincia ;  mare  Tiberiadis,£  cl\\- 
tate  Tiberiadis  ;  mare  Cenereth,  ab  oppido  Cenereth ,  cui  successit  Tiberias  ;  stagnura 
Gmczareth.  vel  lacus  Genezar ,  a  propinqua  regione  Genezar.”  Quaresmii  Elucid. 

'  Terr.  Sahct.  1.  vii.  c.  2.  p.  862.  tom.  II.  Antv.  1369.) — “  Called  always  a  sea,”  says 
Fuller,  “  by  three  of  the  evangelists,  but  generally  a  lake  by  St.  Luke.  Indeed, 
amongst  lakes  it  may  be  accounted  for  a  sea,  such  the  greatness  ;  amongst  seas,  re¬ 
puted  for  a  lake,  such  the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  the  water  therein.”  Fuller's 
Fisgahsight  of  F  al&stirie,  B.  II,  c.  6.  p.  140.  Lond.  1650. 

§  Its  various  names  are  cited  in  the  preceding  note  St.  Luke  calls  it  the  Lake  of 
Gennesauth ;  and  this  agrees  with  Pliny’s  appellation,  who,  speaking  of  the  River 
Jordan.  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  c.  15,  L.  Bat.  1635  )  uses  these  words;  “  In  lacum  se  fun- 
dit ,  quern  plures  Genesarerji  vacant  xvi. mill  pass,  longitudinis ,  vi.  mill.  pass,  latitvdi- 
nis,  amcenis  circumseptum  oppidisS ’  H&;  also  notices  the  hot  springs  of  Emmaus, 

near  Tiberias  Josephus  (lib.  iii.  de  Bell.  Jud,  c.  18.)  gives  it  the  same  name  as, Pliny  ; 
which  it  derived  from  the  appellation  of  the  neighbouring  district.  (Ibid.)  As  to  its 
dimensions,  Josephus,  (ibid.  )  than  whom  ,  says  Reland,  “  nemo  melius  ea  scire potuitj* 
describes  its  length  as  equal  to  an  hundred  (Hegesippus,  as  140)  stadia;  and  its 
breadth  as  forty,  its  distance  from  the  Lake  Asphalites  is  Seventy-five  miles. 
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beheld  at  an  amazing  depth  below  our  view,  resembled,  by  the 
various  hues  their  different  produce  exhibited,  the  motley  pat¬ 
tern  of  a  vast  carpet.*  To  the  north  appeared  snowy  summits, 
towering,  beyond  a  series  of  intervening  mountains  with  un¬ 
speakable  greatness.  We  considered  them  as  the  summits 
of  Libanus;  but  the  Arabs  belonging  to  our  caravan  called 
the  principal  eminence  Jebel  el  Sick ,  saying  it  was  near  Da¬ 
mascus;  probably,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Libanus.— 
This  summit  was  so  lofty,  that  the  snow  entirely  covered  the 
upper  part  of  it ;  not  lying  in  patches,  as  I  have  seen  it,  during 
summer,  upon  the  topsof  very  elevated  mountains,  (for  instance, 
upon  that  of  Ben  Nevis  in  Scotland,)  but  investing  all  the  high 
or  part  with  that  perfect  white  and  smooth  velvet-like  appear¬ 
ance  which  snow  only  exhibits  when  it  is  very  deep  ;  a  strik¬ 
ing  spectacle  in  such  a  climate,  where  the  beholder,  seeking 
protection  from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firmament 
to  be  on  fire.f  The  elevated  plains  upon  the  mountainous  ter¬ 
ritory  beyond  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  are  still  called 
by  a  name,  in  Arabic,  which  signifies  “  the  wilderness  ”  To 
this  wilderness  it  was  that  John,  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah, 
and  also  Jesus  himself,  retired  in  their  earliest  years.  To  the 
southwest,  at  the  distance  only  of  twelve  miles,  we  beheld 
Mount  Thabor,  having  a  conical  form,  and  standing  quite  in¬ 
sular,  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  wide  plains  of  Esdraelon. 
The  mountain  whence  this  superb  view  was  presented,  consists 
entirely  of  limestone ;  the  prevailing  constituent  of  all  the 
mountains  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Phoenicia  and  Pa¬ 
lestine.  \ 

By  a  steep,  devious,  and  difficult  track,  following  our  hor¬ 
ses  on  foot,  we  descended  from  this  place  to  the  village  of  Hat- 
ti$  situated  alone  extremity  of  the  cultivated  plain  wre  had 
surveyed  from  the  heights*  Here,  having  collected  the  strag- 

*  The  exceeding  fertility  of  this  part  o£  the  Holy  Land  is  noticed  by  all  travellers, 
and  all  authors  who  have  mentioned  this  country.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  aptitude,  both  of  the  climate  and  soil,  toward  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables;  so  that  plants,  requiring  elsewhere  a  difference  of  tempe¬ 
rature,  thrive  here,  says  he,  as  if  the  seasons  were  in  a  competition  which 
should  contribute  most.  Figs  and  grapes  continue  in  season  during  ten  months  out 
of  the  twelve,  and  other  fruit  throughout  the  whole  year.  (Vid.  Joseph,  de  BelL 
Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  18.) 

t  The  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  at  this  time,  in  the  most  sb&tiy  situation  we 
could  find,  indicated  102  1-2  degrees. 

X  The  enterprising  Burkiiardt,  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  literary  world  will 
hear  more  hereafter,  is  now  travelling,  under  the  auspices  of  the  African  Society  0 
in  Syria,  previous  to  his  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  has  lately  visit¬ 
ed  the  summit  of  Libanus,  and  informs  the  author  (by  a  letter  dated  Aleppo,  May  3, 
181 1)  that  it  consists  wholly  of  limestone.  He  observed  a  fossil  shell  upon  the  top 
of  that  mountain;  but  it  principally  consists  of  “ primitive  limestone 

'§  Called  Butin  b y  Tococke,  Descript.  of  the  Easl1  voh  II.  part  I.'p.  67. 
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glers  of  bur  party  into  a  large  plantation  of  lime  and  lemon 
trees,  we  were  regaled  by  the  Arabs  with  all  their  country 
afforded.  Having  spread  mats  for  us  beneath  the  shade  vrhich 
the  trees  afforded,  they  came  and  seated  themselves  among  us, 
gazing,  with  very  natural  surprise,  at  their  strange  guests. 
Some  of  these  Arabs  were  Druses.  In  the  countries  which 
border  the  seat  of  their  government,  they  are  much  esteemed 
for  their  great  probity,  and  a  mildness  of  disposition,  which, 
in  Syria,  is  proverbially  attributed  to  the  members  of  their 
community.  It  is  said,  they  will  neither  eat  nor  drink,  except 
^f  the  food  which  they  have  obtained  by  their  own  labour,  or, 
as  the  Arabs  literally  expressed  it,  “  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow.”  From  the  conversation  we  had  with  them,  they  seemed 
to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  their  origin.  When  strangers  ques¬ 
tion  them  upon  this  subject,  they  relate  numberless  contradic¬ 
tory  fables;  and  some  of  these  have  found  their  way  into  books 
of  travels :  but  their  history,  as  it  was  said  before,  remains  to 
be  developed.  It  seems  probable,  that,  long  before  ElBursi* 
established  among  his  followers  those  opinions  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  characterize  the  majority  of  the  Druses,  the  people,  as  a 
distinct  race,  inhabited  the  country  where  they  now  live.  The 
worship  of  Yenus(in  whose  magnificent  temple  at  Byblus  in 
Phoenicia  the  rites  of  Adonis  were  celebrated)  still  existing  in 
that  country;!  and  the  extraordinary  fact  of  the  preservation 
of  an  ancient  Egyption  superstition,  in  the  honours  paid  to  a 
calf,  in  Mount  Libanus,j;  by  those  Druses  who  assume  the 
name  of  okkals  ;§  are  documents  which  refer  to  a  more  an¬ 
cient  period  in  history  than  the  schism  of  the  Arabs  after  the 
death  of  Mahomet.  ||  To  that  mildness  of  character,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  Druses,  may  be  attributed  both  the 
mixture  caused  among  them  by  individuals  of  different  nations, 
who  have  sought  refuge  in  their  territory,  and  the  readiness 

&  See  Bgmont  and  Heyman’s  Travels,  vol.  L  p.  293.  Load.  .1 759. 

f  See  note,  p.  246.  of  this  volume. 

4  “  And  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had  made  it  a  molten  calf:  and 
Cbeysaid,  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel.”  Exod.  xxxii.  4.(1) 

§  “  From  this  we  may  conclude,  with  reason,  that  the  Druzes  have  no  religion  : 
yet  one  class  df  them  must  be.excepted,  whose  religious  customs  are  very  peculiar. 
T.hpse  who  ccysnpose  it,  are,  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  what  the  initiated  were  to  the' 
profane;  they  assume  the  name  of  okkals ,  which  means  spiritualists,  and  bestow  on 
the  vulgar  the  epithet  of  djahel ,  or  ignorant;  they  have  various  degrees  of  initiations 
the  highest  orders  of  which  require  celibacy.”  Yolney’s  Trav,  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

II  See  the  account  given  by  Volney,  vol.  ii.  sect.  3.  p.  33. 

(!)  A  curious  representation  of  one  of  these  figures,  rudely  formed,  and  covered 
with  inscriptions,  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Hessley,  by  the  iatre  Cardinal  Bowtt, 
CrqmAfcfc  «rigiaal  in  his  museum. 
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with  which  they  strive  to  amalgamate  the  discordant  materials 
of  every  religious  creed.  Those  with  whom  we  conversed 
confessed  that  the  Pantheon  of  the  Druses  admitted  alike,  as 
objects  of  adoration,  whatsoever  had  been  venerated  by  Hea¬ 
thens,  Jews,  Christians,  or  Mahometans ;  that  they  worshipped 
all  the  Prophets,  especially  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  as  well  as 
Jesus  and  Mahomet ;  that,  every  Thursday  evening,  the 
okkals ,  who  cultivate  mysteries,  elevate,  within  their  pla¬ 
ces  of  worship,  a  molten  idol,  made  of  gold*  silver,  or  brass^ 
which  has  the  form  of  a  calf.  Before  this,  persons  of  both  sexes 
make  their  prostrations;  and  then  a  promiscuous  intercourse 
ensues,  every  male  retiring  with  the  woman  he  likes  best* 
This  the  djahel *  relate  of  the  okkals ,  whom  they  describe  as 
cautious  in  making  known  the  ceremonies  of  their  secret  wor¬ 
ship.  The  custom  which  unites  the  Druses  in  bonds  of  the 
strictest  amity  with  those  w  ho  happen  to  have  eaten  bread  and 
salt  with  them,  is  of  Arabian  origin  ;  but  indifference  about 
matters  of  religion,  which  is  so  obvious  among  the  Druses 
never  was  known  to  characterize  an  Arab.  The  fact  is,  that 
this  does  not  apply  to  them  all.  It  is  evident  the  okkals  are 
not  indifferent  as  to  their  mode  of  worship,  whatsoever  this  may 
really  be.  That  which  is  related  of  them,  we  do  not  receive 
upon  their  own  authority*  The  imputation  which  charges 
them  with  the  worship  of  a  calf,  has  some  internal  evidence  of 
truth ;  because  such  an  idol,  so  reverenced,  was  brought  by  the 
Israelites  into  the  Holy  Land :  nor  does  it  seem  probable,  sup¬ 
posing  this  accusation  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  tribe  ofignorant  mountaineers,  that  the  story  would 
have  been  so  classically  adapted  to  the  aneient  history  of  the 
country.  Considering  the  little  information  derived  from  the 
writings  of  those  travellers  w  ho  have  resided  among  them,  and 
who  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  subject,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  nature  of  their  occult  rites  will  ever  be  promulgated.! 
That  they  betray  an  inclination  to  Mahometanism  is  not  true3 
because  they  show  every  mark  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
Moslems,  and  behave  with  great  benevolence  and  friendship  to 
the  Cimstiaris,  whose  religion  they  respect.;};  In  their  language 
they  are  Arabic  ;  in  every  thing  else,  a  distinct  race  of  men.f 

*  See  a  former  note.  t 

1  “  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  single  word  from  their  priests,  who  observe  the 
most  inviolable  secrecy  in  every  thing  that  concerns  their  worship :  I  conclude, 
■h  erefore,  that  their  dogmas  are  impenetrable  mysteries.'”  Mariti’s  Travels,  Vol.  jh 
p.  2G.  Lond.  1791.  • 

X  Mariti’s  Travels,  yol.  ii.  p.  25. 

§  Paul  Lucas*  sneaking  of  the  Marpoites,  say$‘»  their  language  is  Arabic  is  comer- 
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There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  their  physiognomy 
which  is  not  that  of  an  Arab.  From  this  circumstance  alone* 
we  were,  at  any  time,  able  to  select  one  of  the  Druses  from  the 
midst  of  a  party  of  Arabs.  A  certain  nobleness  and  dignity  of 
feature,  a  marked  elevation  of  countenance,  and  superior  de¬ 
portment,  always  distinguished  them ;  accompanied  by  open¬ 
ness,  sincerity,  and  very  engaging  manners.*  With  this  brief 
account  of  a  people,  concerning  whom  we  would  gladly  have 
contributed  any  satisfactory  information,  we  must  now  turn 
our  attention  to  other  subjects;  confessing,  that  on  leaving  the 
Druses,  we  w  ere  as  ignorant  of  their  real  history  as  when  we 
entered  the  country  of  their  residence.! 

As  we  rode  from  this  village  toward  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  the 
guides  pointed  to  a  sloping  spot  from  the  heights  upon  our 
right,  whence  we  had  descended,  as  the  place  wlifere  the  mira¬ 
cle  was  accomplished  by  which  our  saviour  fed  tire  multitude  : 
it  is  therefore  called  the  multiplication  of  bread;  as  the  mount 
above,  where  the  sermon  was  preached  to  his  disciples,  is  called 
the  mountain  of  beatitudes ,  from  the  expressions  used  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  that  discourse.^  This  part  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very 
full  of  wild  animals.  Antelopes  are  in  great  number.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  beautiful  quadrupeds  in  their  na¬ 
tural  state,  feeding  among  the  thistles  and  tall  herbage  of  these 
plains,  and  bounding  before  us  occasionally,  as  we  disturbed 
them.  The  Arabs  frequently  take  them  in  the  chase.  The 
lake  now  continued  in  view  upon  our  left.  The  wind  rendered 
its  surface  rough,  and  called  to  mind  the  situation  of  our  sa¬ 
viour’s  disciples,  when,  in  one  of  the  small  vessels  which  traverse 
these  waters,  they  w  ere  tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus,  in  the 

nation,  but  in  writing  they  use  the  Syriac  and  Chaidaic.  characters.  It  does  not  there¬ 
fore  follow,  from  their  Arabic  language  alone,  that  the  maronites  of  Syria,  any  more 
than  the  Druses,  are  necessarily  Arabs.  “  I!  s  par  lent  Arabe;  mais  leur  caractSres 
sent  Syriaques  ou  ChaldaXques Voyage  de  Sieur  Paul  Lucas,  tom.  i.  p.  304,  Amst. 
'1744. 

k  I  have  seen  nothing  to  remind  me  of  the  appearance  presentedby  the  Druses, 
excepting  an  engraving  in  Lord  Valentia’s  Travels,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Salt,  re¬ 
presenting  Abyssinians  resting  on  a  march.  (See  vol.  iii  p.  109.  Lon  cl.  1809.)  The 
two  figures,  seated  upon  the  right  hand  of  that  groupe,  in  white  cloaks,  whose  faces 
•are  exhibited  in  profile,  beat*  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Druses  we  saw  in 
Syria. 

“  The  country  of  Castravent,  a  part  of  Mount  Lebanon  which  looks  toward  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  is  inhabited,  in  preference  to  any  other  spot,  by  the  Druses,  who 
gavetneir  name  to  this  southern  district.  They  occupy  also  the  rest  of  Mount  Le¬ 
banon,  Anti-Lebanon,  the  narrow  plains  which  lie  between  C'astraventand  the  sea  and 
all  that  extent  of  shore  from  Gibaii ,  otherwise  called  Byblus,  as  far  as  the  ri  ver  Evl, 
near  the  ancient  Sidon,  at  present  called  Sayd.  The  ancient  Heliopolis,  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Balbec,  is  peopled  by  this  nation,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try.  In  short,  families  of  the  Druses  may  be  found  scattered  here  and  there,  through¬ 
out  every  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine.”  Mariti’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

|  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  ....  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,”  &e* 
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fourth  watch  of  the  night,  walking  to  them  upon  the  waves. 
Often  as  this  subject  has  been  painted,  combining  a  number  of 
circumstances  adapted  for  the  representation  of  sublimity,  no 
artist  has  been  aware  of  the  uncommon  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
memorable  on  account  of  the  transaction.  The  lake  of  Gen 
nesareth  is  surrounded  by  objects  well  calculated  to  heighten 
the  solemn  impression  made  by  such  a  picture  ;  and,  iudepen 
dent  of  the  local  feelings  likely  to  be  excited  in  its  contempla¬ 
tion,  affords  one  of  the  mosts  striking  prospects  in  the  Holy 
Land.  It  is  by  comparison  alone  that  any  due  conception  of 
the  appearance  it  presents  can  be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  not  seen  it;  and,  speaking  of  it  comparatively^ 
it  may  be  described  as  longer  and  finer  than  any  of  our  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Westmoreland  lakes,  although,  perhaps,  it  yields 
in  majesty  to  the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lomond  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  does  not  possess  the  vastness  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
although  it  much  resembles  it  in  particular  points  of  view.— 
The  lake  of  Locarno  in  Italy  comes  nearest  to  it  in  point  of 
picturesque  beauty,  although  it  is  destitue  of  any  thing  similar 
to  the  islands  by  which  that  majestic  piece  of  water  is  adorned. 
It  is  inferior  in  magnitude,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  height  of  its 
surrounding  mountains,  to  the  lake  Asphaitites ;  but  its  broad 
and  extended  surface,  covering  the  bottom  of  a  profound  valley, 
environed  by  lofty  and  precipitous  eminences,  added  to  the 
impression  of  a  certain  reverential  awe  under  which  every 
Christian  pilgrim  approaches  it,  give  it  a  character  of  dignity 
unparalleled  by  any  similar  scenery.  t 
Having  reached  the  end  of  the  plain  whose  surface  exhibit¬ 
ed  such  motley  colours  to  us,  when  it  was  viewed  from  the 
Mountain  of  Beatitudes,  a  long  and  steep  declivity  of  two  miles 
yet  remained  to  the  town  of  Tiberias,  situated  upon  the  borders 
of  the  lake.  We  had  here  a  noble  view  of  this  place,  with  its 
castle  and  fortifications.  Groupes  of  Arabs,  gathering  in  their 
harvest  upon  the  backs  of  camels,  were  seen  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  town.  Beyond  it  appeared,  upon  the  same  side  of 
the  lake,  some  buildings  erected  over  the  warm  miueral  baths 
of  Emmaiis ,  which  are  much  frequented  by  the  people  of  the 
country  ;  and,  still  further,  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the 
lake.  Turning  our  view  toward  its  northern  shores,  we  be¬ 
held,  through  a  bold  declivity,  the  situation  of  Capernaum^ 
upon  the  boundaries  of  the  two  tribes  of  Zabulon  anti 
Saphtali.  It  was  visited  in  the  sixth  century  by  Antoninus 

Matthew  xiv.  24,  25,  M 
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the  martyr,  an  extract  from  whose  itinerary  is  preserved  by 
Keland,  which  speaks  of  a  church  erected  upon  the  spot  where 
St.  Peter’s  dwelling  once  .stood.*'  Along  the  borders  of  this 
lake  may  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  those  ancient  tombs,  hewn 
by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Galilee,  in  the  rocks  which  face 
the  water.  Similar  works  were  before  noticed  among  the  ruins 
of  Telmessus.  They  were  deserted  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
and  had  become  the  resort  of  wretched  men,  afflicted  by  dis¬ 
eases,  and  made  outcasts  of  society;  for,  in  the  account  of  the 
cure  performed  by  our  Saviour  upon  a  maniac  in  the  country 
of  the  Gadarenes,  these  tombs  are  particularly  alluded  to ;  and 
their  existence  to  this  day  (although  they  have  been  neither 
noticed  by  priests  nor  pilgrims,  and  have  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  Empress  Helena,  who  would  undoubtedly  have  shaped 
them  into  churches)  offers  strong  internal  evidence  of  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  evangelist  who  has  recorded  the  transaction : 
44  There  met  him  out  of  the  tombs  a  man  Avith  an  unclean  spirit, 
who  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs.”  f  In  all  the  descent  to¬ 
ward  Tiberias,  the  soil  is  black,  and  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
the  decomposition  of  rocks,  which  have  a  volcanic  appearance. 
The  stony  fragments  scattered  over  the  surface  were  amygda- 
loidal  and  porous  ;  their  cavities  being  occasionally  occupied 
by  mesotype,  or  by  plumose  carbonate  of  lime :  the  former  be¬ 
came  perfectly  gelatinized  after  immersion  in  muriatic  acid. 
We  observed  plantations  of  tobacco  then  in  bloom ;  of  Indian 
corfl  ;  of  millet,  which  was  still  green  ;  of  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  cucumbers.  The  harvest  of  wheat  and  barley  ended  io 
June;  but  the  oats  were  still  standing.  From  Hatti  to  Tibe¬ 
rias  is  nine  miles :  tAvo  of  these  consists  of  the  descent  from  the 
elevated  plain  toAvard  the  lake. 

As  we  entered  the  gate  of  the  town,  the  Turkish  guards  Avere 
playing  at  chess.  We  roused  them  with  our  salaams ,  and  Avere 
conducted  to  the  residence  of  the  governor.  Having  made  as 
rapid  a  disposition  as  possible  of  our  baggage,  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  the  night  in  a  large  room  of  the  castle,  which  re¬ 
minded  us  of  ancient  apartments  in  the  old  castellate  buildings 
remaining  in  England,  Ave  hastened  toward  the  lake;  every  in¬ 
dividual  of, our  party  being  eager  to  bathe  his  feverish  limbs 
in  its  cool  and  consecrated  waters. 

Proceeding  toAvard  the  shore,  avc  Avere  shown  a  very  ancient 

*  “  Deinde  venimus  in  civitatem  Capharnaum  in  domum  Petri,  quae  mode  est  ba* 
ssSica.”  Itin.  Antonin. .Martyr,  Vid  Welandi JPalaestina,  in  Korn.  Capernaum. 

1  Mark,  v  %  3, 
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church,  of  an  oblong  square  form,  to  which  we  descended  by 
steps,  as  into  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  and 
other  early  Christian  sanctuaries,  where  the  entrance  resembles 
that  of  a  cellar;  day  light  being  rarely  admitted*  There  is 
reason  to  believe  this  the  first  place  of  Christian  worship  erected 
in  Tiberias,  and  that  it  was  constructed  as  long  ago  as  the 
fourth  century.  The  roof  is  of  stone,  and  it  is  vaulted.  We 
could  discover  no  inscription;  nor  any  other  clue  to  the  history 
of  its  origin.  The  priest,  whom  we  found  officiating,  was  so 
ignorant  that  he  knew  not  by  whom,  for  whom,  nor  when,  it 
was  erected;  saying  only,  that  it  was  called  the  house  of  Peter* 
Under  this  name  it  is  mentioned  by  former  travellers.*  Ni- 
cephorus  Callistus,t  as  cited  by  Relaud, records  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  magnificent  edifice  to  St.  Peter,  by  Helena,  mother  of 
Constantine  the  First,  in  tjfic  city  of  Tiberias.  Reland  distiu« 
guishes  this  building  from  that  now  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Apostle;  5  but  he  believes  the  latter  derived  its  name  from  the 
former  t|  It  is  not  however  so  insignificant  a  structure  as  he 
seems  to  suppose.  Its  arched  stone  roof  yet  existing  entire, 
renders  it  worthy  of  more  particular  observation.  If  it  be  not 
the  building  erected  by  Helena,  on  the  spot  where  our  Saviour 
is  said  to  have  appearedlo  St.  Peter  after  his  resurrection,**  it 
is  probably  that  which  Epiphaniusff  relates  to  have  heen  built 
by  a  native  of  Tiberias,  one  Joseplms^who,  under  the  auspices 
of  Constantine,  erected  the  churches  of  Sepphoris§§  and  Caper 
naum.|(i|  The  materials  of  which  it  consists,  seem  to  correspond 
with  tiie  description  given  of  the  stones  used  for  that  edifice. 

•£  “  At  thenortbeast  corner  of  the  town,  there  is  an  oblong  square  church,  arched 
o  ver,  and  dedicated  to  St  Peter  ;  it  is  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  and  said  by  some 
be  the  spot  where  the  house  of  St.  Peter  was.”  Pocoeke’s  Descript,  of  the  East, 
vol.  ii.  part.  i.  p.  68. 

t  Histor.  Eecles.  IT,  12. 

t-  Palaestina  lllustrata,  tom.  ii.p.  1042.  Traj.  Bat.  1714. 
j  §wu  Inhao  urbe  nimirum  aeriem  magnificam,  et  ab  ilia  quae  bodie  Petri  dicitur  plane 
civersam,  Helena,  Constantini  mater,  Petro  olim  dedicavit.”  Ibid. 

A  “  Hine,  puto,  nomen  aedis  Petri  huic  aedieulae  adhesit.”  Palaestina  Illustrata , 
torn.  ii.  p.  1040. 

John  xxi.  I.  ”  Ecclesia  ab  Helena  matre  in  isto  loco  fabricata,  in  suo  decore 
pulchrapermanet.”  Bonifacius  de  Ptrtnni  CultuTerr.  Sand  lib.  ii. 

H  Epiphanii  Opera,  tom.  ii.  lib.  i.  Adv.  Haer,  p.  128.  Paris,  1622. 
if  In  referring  to  this  Josephus,  Reland  uses_so  little  precision,  that  he  might  be 
confounded  w  ith  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian.  14  Tiberiade,”  says  lie,  “  ante  tem- 
pora  Josephi  non  licuit  Christiano.”  (Reiandi  Palaestina  Illustrata,  tom.  ii.  p* 
1038.)  A  preceding  paragraph,  however,  states  that  he  acted  under  the  auspices  of 
Constantine  the  First;  and  Epiphanius,  whose  writings  are  referred  to  by  Reland, 
cautiously  avoids*  confounding  him  with  Flavius  Josephus. 

^See  the  former  chapter. 

j|||Built  over  the  spot  where  St.  Peter’s  dwelling  was  believed  to  have  stood  in  Ca¬ 
pernaum.  See  an  extract  from  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus  the  Martyr,  written  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  giver)  in  a  former  note,  Also  Reland,  Palest  lllust,  tom.  jbVp, 
883,  Traj ,  Bat,  17I4U 
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Josephus,  according  to  Epiphanius,*  when  about  to  build  tliSr) 
church,  found  part  of  an  aucient  temple,  called  the  A drianeiim,] 
consisting  of  stones  six  feet  square,!  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Tiberias  wished  to  convert  iuto  a  public  bath.  This  he  im¬ 
mediately  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  the  new  sanctuary ; 
and  in  the  present  building  similar  remains  may  be  observed. 
Whatsoever  be  the  date  of  it,  we  may  regret  that,  in  the  nu¬ 
merous  publications  which  have  appeared  concerning  the  Holy 
Land,  no  accurate  delineation  of  these  interesting  specimens  of 
vaulted  architecture  has  yet  been  afforded  by  artists  duly  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  representation. 

The  town  of  Tiberias  is  situated  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  It  is  fortified  by  walls,  but  has  no  artillery  ;  and,  like 
all  Turkish  citadels,  it  makes  a  great  figure  from  without,  ex¬ 
hibiting  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  wretchedness  within.  Its 
castle  stands  upon  a  rising  ground,  in  the  north  part  of  it.  No 
antiquities  now  remain,  except  the  building  I  have  described, 
and  the  celebrated  hot  baths  of  Emmaus$  about  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  the  town.  u  Thermits  Tiheriadis  qais  ignored  ?'v\\ 
They  were  visited  by  Egmont  and  Heyman ;  but  the  water 
lias  never  been  accurately  analized.  Hasselquist  states,  that 
he  remained  long  enough  for  this  purpose,**  but  he  has  given 
no  account  of  its  chemical  constituents.  Pococke  indeed 
brought  a  bottle  of  it  away,  having  observed  a  red  sediment 
upon  the  stones  about  the  place.  Pie  affirms, f|  that  it  contain¬ 
ed  “  gross  fixed  vitriol,  some  alum,  and  a  mineral  salt.”  A 
traveller  of  the  name  of  Monconys,  cited  by  Reland,!!  relates, 
that  the  water  is  extremely  hot,  having  a  taste  of  sulphur 
mixed  with  nitre.  Egmont  and  Heyman  describe  its  quality 
as  resembliug  that  of  the  springs  at  Aix  la  Chapeile. §§  They 
bathed  here,  and  found  the  water  “  so  hot,  as  not  easily  to  be 

&  Epiphanii  Opera,  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  Adv.  Haer.  pp.  136,  137.  Paris;  1622. 

1  Temples  without  images  were  '-called  Adrianea,  from  Adrian,  by 

whom  they  were  introduced. 

t  TiraMs  to  say,  of  four  cubits  square ;  reckoning  each  cubit  at  eighteen  inches; 

5  Emmaics.  or  Ammitus,  signifjes-;jBATrns‘  (  Vid.  Joseph  lib.  iv.  de  Bell.  Jud  c.  1.) 
The  Hebrew  appellation  is  n?Dn  Chammath  (Reland.  Palaest.  I  Bust':  tom.  i.  lib-  j- 
p.  302.)  The  births  of  Tiberias  are  thus  mentioned1  by  Pliny  ;  “•  Ahpccidente  Tlberi- 
adn,  aquis  calidis;salubri.”  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  c.15.)  Josephus  also  mentions  them, 
and  their  situation  with  regard  to  the  city ;  ©rpfxa  &h  gttccQiv  zvtsnv  Iv  fccjftp,  ’Aj tpa- 
3 s  ovojjLa  aaTU.  Thermae  non  long&:'(ih  urbe  Tiberiadis)  absurd,  in  vico ,  Ammaus  die - 
in.”  (Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3;)  The  Arabian  word  for  baths,  chammam  or 
hammam ,  is  not  very  different  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and  by  this  name  the  baths  oi  Ti- 
.berias  are  now  called. 

It  Ptelandi  PalaestinaTllustr.  tom.  ii.  lib.  iii.  p-1039.  Traj.,  Bat.  1714. 

**=  Travels  to  the  East,  p.  157.  Lond.  1766. 

'•ft  Description  of  the  East.vol.  ii*  parti,  p,  69.  Lond.  1745; 

:j$  Palaest.  II lust.  tom.  ii.  lib.  iii.  p.  1040.  Traj.  Bat.  1714. 

\\  Travels  through  part  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  fca.  yol.  ii.  p.  33  Lond.  1759, 
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endured,”  aud 44  so  salt,  as  to  communicate  a  brackish  taste  to 
that  of  the  lake  near  it,”  Yolney  says**  that,  “  for  want  of 
cleaning,  it  is  filled  with  a  black  rmid,  which  is  a  genuine  /Ethi- 
ops  Martial ;”  that 44  persons  attacked  by  rheumatic  complaints, 
find  great  relief,  and  are  frequently  cured  by  baths  of  this 
mud.” 

These  observations  have  been  introduced,  because  we  were 
unable  ourselves  to  visit  the  place';  and  were  compelled  to 
rest  satisfied  with  a  distant  view  of  the  building  which  covers 
a  spring  renowned,  during  many  ages,  for  its  medical  proper¬ 
ties.  In  the  space  between  Tiberias  and  Emmaus,  Eg  moot 
and  Heyman  noticed  remains  of  walls,  and  othbr  ruins,  which 
are  described  as  foundations  of  the  old  city.f  This  is  said,  by 
Fococke,J  to  have  extended  about  half  a  mile  farther  to  the 
south  than  l lie  present  inclosure  of  its  walls. 

Ad  rich om  i us, 5  considering  Tiberias  as  the  Cinneroth  of  the 
Hebrews,  says,  that  this  city  was  captured  by  Benhadad  king 
of  Syria  ;jj  and,  in  after  ages,  restored  by  Herod,  who  sur¬ 
rounded  it  with  walls,  and  adorned  it  with  magnificent  buildings* 
But  Cinneroth ,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  written,  Kinncreth ,  was  a 
city  of  NaphtaJb  and  not  of  ZabuJon.**  The  old  Hebrew  city, 
whatever  was  its  name,  probably  owed  its  birth  to  the  re- 
sown  of  its  medicinal  baths.  Some  of  the  most  ancient  temples 
iu  the  world,  together  with  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged, 

*  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.  Lond.  1787. 

f  Egmontami  Heyman,  vol.  II.  p.  33. 

\  Description  of  the  East ,  vol.  II.  part  1.  p.  68.  Pococke  says *  that  they 

were  digging  for  stones  to  lniild  the  castle,  upon  the  north  side  of  the  town,  the‘y 
found  a  great  number  of  sepulchres,  wherein  it  was  stated  the  Jews  had  been  buried 
eight  hundred  years  before.  He  saw  a  stone  coffin  (p  69.)  adorned  with  reliefs,  exhi¬ 
biting  a  bull’s  head  within  a  crown  of  flowers,  and  “  a  festoon  sicpported  by  a' spread 
eagle.”  The  city  has  never  been  inhabited  by  any  people  unto  whom  this  religion  can 
be  ascribed,  except  its  Jewish  owners.  The  fact  therefore  affords  curious  proof  of 
tbe^antiquity  of  a  very  popular  symbol  in  heraldry. 

5  Adrichomii  Theat.  Terr.  Sanct.  in  zMflon.  Vid.  p.  143.  Colon.  1628. 

||  1  Kings,  xv.  20.  *  At  the  precise  moment  when  this  note  is  introduced,  the  ir¬ 
ruption  of  the  Wahabee  Arabs  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  has  made  the 
eastern  district  of  Syria  a  scene  of  transactions  resembling  the  state  of  the  country 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  Ibn  Saoud,  the  Wahabee 
chief,  remained  only  two  days  and  a  half  in  the  Hauran;  overrun,  in  that  time,  a 
space  of  "at.  least  140  miles ;  plundered  and  ransacked  about  thirty  villages  ;  and 
returned,  flying  into  the  heart  of  his  desert  dominions.  These  particulars  are  com-, 
inunicated  to  the  author  in  a  letter  (dated  Aleppo,  May  3,  loll)  from  his  friend 
Burkhardt,  now  travelling  under  the  auspices  of  the.  African  Society.  -  They  afford 
s  striking  parallel  with  the  “  Acts  of  Asa,  and  all  his  might,  and  ali  that  he  did,”  who, 
in  his  war  with  Baasha,  sent  Ben-hadad  of  Damascus  “  against  the  cities  of  Israel, 
and  smote  I, ion,  and  Dan,  and  Abei-beth-maachah,  and  all  Cinneroth,  with  all  the  land 
of  Naphtali.” 

Reland,  Falsest-.  Illust.  tom.  II.  lib.  iii.  p.  1036.  D’Anville,  however,  reconciles 
this  position  of  Kinnereth,  which  he  writes  Cinertlh,  by  extending  the  boundaries  of 
It' aphtall  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Gennesgreth. 
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had  a  similar  origin.1*  Tiberias,  according  to  some  authcn’Sjf 
was  built  by  Tiberius  the  Roman  emperor,  w ho  called  it  af¬ 
ter  his  own  name.  But  Josephus  relates,  that  Herod  the 
Tetrarch  erected  it  in  lionour  of  Tiberius,  with  whom  he  was 
in  great  favour^.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  said,  he  selected  the  ! 
most  suitable  place  in  all  Galilee,  upon  the  border  of  the  Lake 
of  Geonesareth.  The  ample  document  afforded  by  Josephus 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Herod’s  city  was  precisely  on  the 
spot  occupied  by  the  town  as  it  now  stands  ;  for  in  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  him  of  its  situation,  he  describes  the  hot  baths 
©f  Emmausas  being  out  the  city,  and  not  far  from  it.§  Very- 
considerable  privileges  were  given  to  those  who  chose  to  set¬ 
tle  there  :  the  ground  whereon  the  city  was  built  being  full  of 
sepulchres,  and  thereby  considered  as  polluted  by  dead  bo- 
4ies.ll  Hence  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  a  former  city 
upon  the  same  territory.  Tiberias  makes  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  Jewish  annals  it  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
memorable  events  recorded  by  Josephus.  In  refuting  the 
writings  of  Justus,  an  historian  often  quoted  by  Stephanas 
'Byzantinus,  he  speaks  of  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias  as  the  two 
most  illustrious  cities  of  Galilee.ff  During  a  visit  paid  to  it 
by  Agrippa,  the  successor  of  Herod,  the  kings  of  Comagene, 
of  Emessa,  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  of  Pontus,  and  of  CbaF 
cis,  here  met  to  do  him  honour,  and  were  magnificently  enter- 
tained.it  After  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  it  continued,  until 
the  fifth  century,§§  the  residence  of  Jewish  patriarchs,  rabbins, 
and  learned  men.  A  university  was  founded  here.  The  of¬ 
fice  of  patriarch  w7as  hereditary ;  and  appeared  with  some 
lustre  under  the  Emperor  Adrian,  in  the  person  of  Simon  the 
Third* |j|  In  the  begining  of  the  fifth  century,' ***  the  patriarch¬ 
ate  was  suppressed,  after  having  subsisted  three  hundred  and 

^‘Witness  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Mount  Ida,  mentioned  by  Homer  and  b,y 
iESchylus;  the  temple  of  iEsculapius  in  Epidauria  ;  &c.  &c. 

f  "Os  xTi'cms  7r6\»v  jv  rn  ’Iatfai'a  bukhscriv  aumv  *ls  to  t'Siov  ovo/ia  Ti|3fpia5a,  “  Is 
urbem  in  Jud&a  candidit,  et  de  nomine  suo  ajjpeilavit  Tiberiada.v  Joel  in  Chronofrra- 
pdiia,  p.  162.  Eadem  hsc  leguntur  apud  Michaelem  Glyeam  in  Anna],  part  3.  p.  2332 
Vid.  Reland.  Palmt.  Illust.  tom.  II. -p.  1037. 
t  Antiquit.  lib;  xviii.  c.  3.  et  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8. 

$  Ibid,  ||  Ibid. 

**  Vide  Misnam  Sehabbath,  III.  4.  etXXIl.  5.  &c.”  Reland.  Palaest.  Illust  to m. 
II.  lib.  iii.  p.  1039.  Josephus  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  lib.  xix.  c.  7.  In  vit.  &e.  &c. 
ft  Josephus  in  Vita  Sua. 
tt  Antiq.  lib.  xix.  c.  7. 

Reland  says,  usque  ad  saeculum  quartum  ”  Egmont  and  Heyman  mention  the 
and  Pococke.  the  eleventh  century.  I  have,  preferred  the  aera  assigned  by  Eg- 
inont  and  Heyman,  (vol.  II.  p.  31.)  because  they  mention  the  precise  year,  and  give 
their  authority. 

ini  Egmont  and  Heyman,  Tol*  It  p.  31, 
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fifty  years *  In  the  sixth,  Justinian,  according  to  Procopius^ 
rebuilt  the  walls.f  lo  the  seventh  century,^  the  city  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  under  Caliph  Omar;  yet,  in  the 
eighth,  we  find-  it  mentioned  in  an  itinerary  cited  by  Reland, 
as- still  containing  many  churches  and  Jewish  synagogues.  § 
Various  medals  are  extant  of  the  city,  bearing  different  in- 
seriptions.||  These  are  interesting,  not  only  from  the  dates 
which  they  commemorate,  but  also  in  the  allusion  made  by 
some  of  them  to  the  baths  of  Tiberias,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  city’s  celebrity.  They  are  principally  of  the  time  of 
Trajan  or  of  Adrian.  Upon  some,  the  Syrian  goddessAs- 
tarte  is  represented  standing  upon  the  prow  of  a  vessel,  with 
the  head  of  Osiris  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  spear  in  her  left.*'* 
Others  represent  Jupiter  sitting  in  his  temple.|f  There  are 
also  other  medals  of  the  city*  with  the  figure  of  Hygeia^ 
holding  a  serpent,  and  sitting  on  a  mountain;  from  whose 
base  issue  two  fountains,  intended  for  the  hot  springs  of  Em- 
maus.Jt 

Among  the  pebbles  of  the  shore  were  pieces  of  a  porous  rock, 
resembling  the  substance  called  loadstone  in  England  :  its  cavi¬ 
ties  were  filled  with  zeolite.  Native  gold  was  found  here 
formerly.  We  noticed  an  appearance  of  this  kind,  but,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  trivial  nature,  neglected  to  pay  proper  attention  to 
it,  notwithstanding  the  hints  given  by  more  than  one  writer 
upon  this  subject,^  Neither  boat,  nor  vessel  of  any  kind,  ap* 
peared  upon  the  lake.  The  water  was  as  clear  as  the  purest 

-  See  Basnage’s  Hist,  of  the  Jews. 

t  Procop.  lib.  v.  c;  9.  de  iEdific.  Justinian. 

fsA.  D.  640.  See  Basnage ;  Egmont  and  Hey  man,  fee.  The  Emperor  Reraclius 
Visited  this  place  A-  D.  620",  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  Anastasius,  (Histor.  p. 
101.)  “  Tiberiadem  adiisset,  accusavere  Christian!  Benjamin  quendam  nomine,  quasi 
mala  sibi  facientem  (erat  enim  admodiim  opulentus)  qui  suscepit  Imperatorem  et  ex- 
ercitum  ejtts,  Ast  Imperator  damnavit  eum;  quamobrem  inquiens,  ‘  Molestus  ea 
Ghristianis  V  qui  ait,  ‘  Ut  inimicis  iidei  meae.”  Tunc  Imperator  admonitum  hunc,  ct 
ad  credendum  suasum  baptizavit  in  aedibus  Eustachii  Neapolitan^  qui  et  ipse  cum 
Christianus  esset  Imperatorura  excepit.”  Rel.  Palaest.  tom.  II.  p.  1040. 

5  Itin.  Willibaldi.  Rel.  Palaest.  ibid. 

}|  Vid.  Rardiiin  Num  Antiq.  p.  498.  Paris,  1684.  Patin.  p.  185-  Vaillant  Numis. 
Imperat.  August  et  Caesar,  p.374.  Paris,  1698,  &c.  The  legend  given  by  Harduia 
is,  TIBEP1EQN.  Em.  KAAXAIOT.  ET.  An.  Those  commemorated  bv  VaiP 
lant  have  KAAXAIO  TXBEPlE£2I\T,  with  different  dates.  The  epochaof  the  city 
commences  with  the  year  of  Romp  770  ;  therefore  the  All,  or  81,  noticed  by  Har- 
duin,  answers  to  the  year  of  Rome  850,  being  the  first  year  of  Trajan’s  reign.  It 
was  usual  to  compliment  the  emperors  by  striking  medals  during  the  first  year  of 
their  reign.  Reland  notices  a  remarkable  medal  of  Tiberias  (tom.  II.  p.  1042.  Fa- 
laerst.  Illust.)  which  had  on  one  side  the  legend  TIBEPXAC  tvithin  a  laurel  wreath 
and  upon  the  other  the  words  HPI2AOX  TETPAPXGXL-  A  A-  with  a  palm 
branch. 

**  Vaillant,  p.  374.  Num.  Imperat.  Paris,  1698, 

4t  Vaillant,  p.  374.  Num.  Imperat.  Paris.  1698. 

Vid.  Reland  Palaest.  Illust.  tom.  II.  p.  1042. 

C’Hegeslppus  (fe  Excieb  Urb.  Hiero.  Jib.  iij  c.  26*  fe&ii 
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crystal;  sweet,  cool,  and  most  refreshing  to  the  iasie.  Swim¬ 
ming  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  we  found  it  so 
limpid,  that  we  could  discern  the  bottom,  covered  with  shining 
pebbles.  Among  these  stones  was  a  beautiful  but  very  diminu¬ 
tive  kind  of  shell,  being  a  non-descript  species  of  buccinum 
which  we  have  called  buccinum  galil  eum.  We  amused 
ourselves  by  diving  for  specimens  ;  and  the  very  circumstance 
of  discerniug  such  small  objects  beneath  the  surface,  may  prove 
the  high  transparency  of  the  water  The  river  Jordan  main¬ 
tains  its  course  through  the  middle  of  the  lake ;  and,  it  is 
said,  without  mingling  its  waters.  A  similar  story  is  related  of 
the  Rhine  aud  Moselle  at  Coblentz,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  where  difference  of  colour  appears  in  water  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  rivers.f  A  strong  current  is  caused  by  the  Jordan  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake  ;  and,  when  this  is  opposed  by  contrary 
winds,  w  hich  blow  here  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane  from  the 
southeast,  sweeping  from  the  mountains  into  the  lake,  it  may 
be  conceived  that  a  boisterous  sea  is  instantly  raised  ;  this  the 
small  vessels  of  the  country  are  ill  qualified  to  resist*  As  dif¬ 
ferent  statements  have  been  made  of  the  breadth  of  this  lake, 
and  experienced  mariners  are  often  tolerably  accurate  in  mea¬ 
suring  distance  upon  water  by  the  eye,  we  asked  Captain  Cul- 
Yerbouse  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  interval  between  Tiberias 
and  the  opposite  shore,  where  there  is  a  village  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible,  upon  the  site  of  ancient  Hippos,  He  considered  it 
equal  to  six  miles.  Mr.  Loudon,  purser  of  the  Romulus,  and 
also  the  cockswain,  were  of  the  same  opinion  ;  of  course,  such 
a  mode  of  computing  distances  must  be  liable  to  error.  We 
could  obtain  no  information  from  the  inhabitants  concerning 
the  dimensions  of  their  lake  :  the  vague  method  of  reckoning 
according  to  the  time  one  of  their  boats  can  sail  round  or  across 
it,  was  the  only  measure  they  could  furnish,  According  to 
Sandys3J  its  length  is  twelve  miles  and  a  half,  and  its 
breadth  six.  This  is  evidently  derived  from  Josephus.§  Of 

*  The  figure -which  most  resembles  this  new  species  of  buccinum  is  in  Chemnitz. 
(Vol.  IV.  p.43.  tab.  124-jf.  1167,  1169.  jl  He- calls  it  Nassa  fasciata :  i  and  describes  it 

f asciis  alternis  obscure  brunneis,  rufescentibus  et  candidis  circumcincla He  refers 
also  to  Seba  (Thesaurus^  vol.  III.  taf>.  53.  f.  43.)  who  describes  it  “  cinereo-flctva,  itidem 
costata  crenata,  et  prof  unde  lyrata The  latter  part  of  Seba’s  description  is  particu¬ 
larly  characteristic  of  this  new  species,  which  is  evidently  a  buccinum.  Chemnitz 
says  that  his  shell  is  found  in  great  abundance  at  Tranquebar.  Neither  of  the  figures 
referred  to  affords  a  correct  representation  of  the  Galilaean  buccinum  \  nor  is  there  in 
Linnaeus  any  description  which  answers  to  it.  We  have  therefore  named  it  bucci- 

S«UM  G ALtLiSUM- 

|  See  p.  42,  of  this  Volume. 

.  u  In  iength  an  hundred  furlongs,  and  fortie  in  breadth.”  Sandy's  Travels ,  Book  iiL 

141.  Lend,  1637. 

9  See  a  former  note,- 
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Its  length  we  could  not  form  any  accurate  opinion,  because  its 
southern  extremity,  winding  behind  distant  mountains,  was 
concealed  from  our  vieiv  ;  but  we  inclined  rather  to  the  state** 
ment  of  Hegesippus,  as  applied  by  lieland*  to  the  text  of  Jose* 
phus ;  this  makes  it  one  hundred  and  forty  stadia,  or  seventeen 
tniles  and  a  half.f  Josephus  speaks  of  the  sw  eetness  of  its 
watery  of  its  pebbly  bottom,  and,  above  all,  of  the  salubrity  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.^  He  says  the  water  is  so  cold, 
that  its  temperature  is  not  affected  by  its  being  exposed  to  the 
sun  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year*  A  most  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance  concerning  this  lake  is  mentioned  by  Hasselquist : 
“  I  thought  it  remarkable,”  observes  this  celebrated  naturalist, |j 
“  that  the  same  kind  of  fish  should  here  be  met  with  as  in  the 
ISrile ;  Charmulh,  Silarus,  Bcenni,  Mulsil ,  and  Spams  GaU- 
Iwus™  This  explains  the  observations  of  certain  travellers, 
who  speak  of  the  lake  as  possessing  fishes  peculiar  to  itself;  not 
being  perhaps  acquainted  with  the  produce  of  the  Mile.  Jose¬ 
phus  considers  the  Lake  Gennesareth  as  having  fishes  gF  a  pe¬ 
culiar  nature  and  yet  it  is  very  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  fountain  of  Capernaum,  his  remarks  tend  to  con¬ 
firm  the  observation  made  by  Hasselquist.  “  Some  consider  it,’* 
says  he, |f  ct  as  a  vein  of  the  Mile,  because  it  brings  forth  fishes 
resembling  the  Corqchws  of  the  Alexandrian  lake.” 

This  lake  was  the  scene  of  a  most  bloody  naval  engagement 
between  the  Romans  under  Vespasian,  and  the  Jews  who  had 
revolted  during  the  administration  of  Agrippa.  The  account 
of  the  action,  as  gi  ven  by  Josephus,  proves  that  the  vessels  of 
the  country,  as  at  this  day,  were  nothing  more  than  mere  boats : 
even  those  of  the  Romans,  expressly  built  for  that  occasion, 
and  described  as  larger  than  the  ships  Used  by  the  Jews,  con¬ 
sisted  of  small  craft,  rapidly  constructed,  and  for  the  building 
of  which,  it  is  said,  they  had  abundance  both  of  artificers  and 
materials.!!  Titus  and  Trajan  were  present  in  that  engage- 

#  Palaest.  Illutst  lib.  T.  c.  39.  tom.  I.  p.  259.  Traj,  ad.  Rhen.  1714. 

|  “  Namque  lac  us  ipsiuS,  velut  quodam  mare  sinus  amplissirnus,  in  longitudinem 
eentum  quadruginta  extenditur  stadia,  Jatitudine  quadraginta  diffundi'tur.”  Hegesigr- 
pus  de  ExcidUrb.  ffiero.  lib.  iii.  c.  25.  vol  VII.  p.  49 2.  Bib.  Pat.  Par  1654. 

X  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  thus  extolled  by  Quaresmius  :  “  Non  cfeeno$ae,  palu- 
dosae,  vel  amarae,  sed  clarae,  dulces,  potabiles,  et  i’ecundie.”  Quaresmii  E lucid.  Tc?E 
Sane.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  p.  862.  tom.  II.  Antverp.  1639. 

§  Joseph,  lib.  iii.  de  Bell.  Jud.  c.  18. 

|)  Hasselquist’s  Voy.  and  Trav.  in  the  Levant,  p.  157.  Bond.  1766. 

Lit*,  iii  cap  18  de  Bell.  Jud. 

Taumv  <p\t{3a  rS'NelXs  tivss  l5o$av,  Iffsl  Jivva  rep  Kara  tuv  ’AAe|av5yfWy  A/fivfty 
Kojamvw  TrayaTrXrio^uXv,.  Joseph.  Ub.  iii.  de  Bell.  Jud.  tom.  II.  p  258.  ed.  S.  ffavere . 
Anist.  Sec.  1720.  The  same  kind  of  fish  is  mentioned  in  Athenaeus.  ( p .  227.  C0  Hav.) 
b’ee  also  “  Gesner  de  AquatiHUus 

t|-  ibid.  cap. !  7. 
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ment ;  a  Del  Vespasian  was  himself  on  board  the  Homan  Heel, 
The  rebel  army  consisted  of  an  immense  .multitude'  of  seditious 
people,  from  all  the  towns  of  the  country,  and  especially  from 
those  bordering  upon  the  lake,  who,  as  fugitives  after  the  cap¬ 
ture,  of  Tarichaea* * * §  by  Titus,  had  sough  trefuge  upon  the  water. 
The  victory  gained  by  the  Romans  was  followed  by  such  a 
terrible  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  ei¬ 
ther  upon  the  lake  or  along  its  shores,  except  blood,  and  the 
mangled  corpses  of  the  insurgents  :  their  dead  bodies  infected 
the  air  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  victors,  as  well  as  the  van¬ 
quished,  were  sufferers  upon  the  occasion  :  the  number  of  the 
slain,  after  the  two  actions,  (that  of  Tarichtza  and  the  naval 
engagement  which  followed,)  amounted  to  six  thousand  five 
hundred  persons.  Neither  was  the  slaughter  less  memorable 
of  the  prisoners,  who  were  marched  to  Tiberias  as  soon  as  the 
victory  had  been  obtained.  Vespasian  caused  them  all  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  amphitheatre  ;  where  twelve  hundred  of  them 
were  put  to  death,  being  unable  or  unfit  to  bear  arms.  This 
amphitheatre,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Josephus,  was 
large  enough  to  containf  thirty-seven  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  (beside  a  vast  number  of  others  who  were 
given  as  slaves  by  Vespasian  to  Agrippa,  as  well  as  of  the  in» 
habitants  of  Trachonitis^  Gaulon,$  Hippos, ||  and  Gadara  :m  the 
sum  to? al  whereof  he  has  not  mentioned,)  ail  of  whom  were 
mountaineers  of  Anti  Libanus  and  Hermon,  or  restless  tribes  of 
freebooters  from  eastern  Syria;  unable,  as  Josephus  describes 
them,  to  sustain  a  life  of  peace,  and  exhibiting,  eighteen  huu- 

*  Tarichaea  was  situated  beyond  the  baths  of  Emmaus,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  three  miles  and  three  quarters  distant  from  Tiberias;  or 
thirty  stadia,  according  to  Josephus.  Between  these  two  cities  Vespasian’s  army  was 
often  encamped,  and  generally  at  the  baths  of  Emma  us.  Pliny,  speaking  of  Tarichm „ 
says,  that,  by  some,  the  lake  was  called  after  the  name  of  this  city.  ,l  A  meridie 
Tarichea  quo  nomine  aliqui  et  lacum  appellant.”  (Plin.  Hid.  Nat.  lib:  v.  cap.  15.  L. 
Bat.' 1635.  tom.  l.p.  262.)  In  the  same  manner,  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  by  some  called 
Lake  of  Lausanne;  and  especially  h}'  Gibbon,  who  was  offended  at  being  censured  for 
it.  T  he  author  once  heard  him  express  an  intention  of  proving  this  last  to  be  the  on¬ 
ly  correct  appellation. 

|  Future  travellers  will  perhaps  discover  the  remains  of  a  building  of  this  magni¬ 
tude. 

\  Trachonitis  was  the  country  near  Damascus,  to  the  east  of  Hermon  and  Anti- 
Libanus. 

§  Gaulon  gave  its  name  to  the  district  called  Gaulonitis,  beyond  Jordan,  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  D’Anville  has  not  placed  it  in  his  map  of  Pa* 
laestine.  It  was  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge. 

||  A  city  opposite  to  Tiberias,  upon  the  Lake  Gennesareth.  at  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  bearing  the  same  name,  and  being  a  branch  of  the 
chain  of  Hermon. 

A  city  beyond  Jordan,  distant  seven  miles  anda  half  from  the  Lake  Gennesareth. 
Like  Hippos,  it  gave  its  name  to  a  small  province.  The  hot  baths  of  Gadara  are 
mentioned  by  Epiphanies.  Gadara,  according  to  Polybius,  was  one  of  the  strongest 
•siU®3  «£  the  country. 
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dred  years-  ago,  the  same  state  of  society  which ,  now  charac¬ 
terizes  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 

After  reluctantly  retiring  from  this  crystal  flood,  we  return- 
<ed  to  the  castle.  Here,  within  the  spacious  and  airy  apart¬ 
ment  prepared  for  our  reception,  we  mutually  expressed  our 
hopes  of  passing  at  least  one  night  free  from  the  attacks  of  ver¬ 
min  ;  but,  to  our  dismay,  the  sheik,  being  informed  of  our  con¬ 
versation,,  burst  into  laughter,  and  said,  that,  according  to  a 
saying  current  in  Galilee,  “treking  of  the  fleas  holds 
his  court  in  Tiberias.”  Some  of  the  party,  provided  with 
hammocks,  slung  them  from  the  walls,  so  as  to  lie  suspended 
above  the  floor ;  yet  even  these  did  not  escape  persecution: 
and,  for  the  rest  of  us,  who  lay  on  the  bare  planks,  we  continu¬ 
ed,  as  usual,  tormented  and  restless  during  the  night,  listening 
to  the  noise' made  by  the  jackals.  Being  well  aware  what  we 
had  to  expect,  we  resolved  to  devote  as  many  hours  as  possible, 
before  daybreak,  to  conversation  with  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  our  supper,  and  to  the  business  of  writing  our  journals. 
They  brought  us  a  plentiful  repast,  consisting  of  three  sorts  of 
fried  fishes  from  the  lake  :  one  of  these,  a  species  of  mullet,  wasr 
according  to  their  tradition,  the  favourite  food  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  French,  during  the  time  their  army  remained  under 
Buonaparte  in  the  Holy  Land,  constructed  two  very  large 
ovens  in  this  castle.  Two  years  had  elapsed,  at  the  time  of  otic 
arrival,  since  they  had  set  fire  to  their  granary;  and  it  was 
considered  a  miracle  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tiberias,  that  the 
combustion  was  not  yet  extinguished.  We  visited  the  place, 
and  perceived  that,  whenever  the  ashes  of  the  burned  com 
-were  stirred  by  thrusting  a  slick  among  them,  sparks  were  even 
then  glowing  throughout  i\f£  heap;  and  a  piece  of  wood,  being 
left  there,  became  charred.  The  heat  in  those  vaulted  charn^ 
bers,  where  the  corn  had  been  destroyed,  was  still  ver}7  great. 

The  next  morning  we  arose  as  soon  as  light  appeared,  in 
order  to  bathe  once  more,  and  take  a  last  survey  of  tire  town. 
Although,  from  several  circumstances,  we  were  convinced  that 
the  ancient  city  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  modern,  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  occupied  a  greater  extent  of  territory*,  parti¬ 
cularly  toward  the  south,  where  there,  are  remains  of  build- 

f  Q,uaresmius  mentions  a  gate  of  black  and  white  marble  on  its  western  side  :  des¬ 
cribing  the  city  as  of  a  square  form,  saying  of  it,  “  Non  multwn  antiqua,  est ,  etvderi 
Tiberiademutto  minor  :  hanc  enim  long£  majorem  istdfuisse,  circwnjacentes  mugnrs  rici~ 

• nae ,  etmarimS  procedendo  ad  duo  milliaria  meridian  versus,  non  obscure  demon strant/' 
•placid.  Ten*.  Samel  jth,  vii.  cap.  *;  tom.  II.  p.  SOW  Ant.  103.9. 
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logs.  Some  authors  mention  a  temple,  called*  aq  ae  k  a  ©  p  o  k  o 
erected  upon  the  spot  where  it  was  believed  our  Saviour  mi¬ 
raculously  fed  the  multitude  :  and  other  edifices,  whereof  no 
trace  is  now  remaining.  The  most  singular  circumstance  con- 
ce ruing  Tiberias  is  mentioned  by  Boniface  :f  he  describes  the 
city  as  not  being  habitable,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of 
serpentsj  This  has  not  been  stated  by  any  other  author;  nei¬ 
ther  did  any  observation  made  by  us  upon  the  spot,  concern¬ 
ing  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  serve  to  explain  the 
origin  of  this  representation ;  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is 
affirmed  by  one  who  resided  in  the  Holy  Land,§  and  whose 
writings  are  frequently  quoted  by  autliors  toward  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries* 
Tiberias  at  present  is  much  inhabited;  principally  by  Jews, 
who  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  families  resident  there,  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour;  they  are  perhaps  a  remnant  of  re¬ 
fugees  who  fled  hither  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Homans.  The  Christian  inhabitants  of  this  town  are,  how¬ 
ever,  also  numerous  :  of  this  we  were  convinced,  by  the  mul¬ 
titude  we  saw  coming  from  the  morning  service  of  the  church* 

6  Nicephorus,  lib.'  yin.  cap.  3Q,  kc. 

7  Bonifacius  de  Pererini  Cull'd  Terrse,  Sanctas  li!>.  u. 

%  ‘‘  Tiberias  civitas  omnind inhabit abilis  est,  propter  serpentum  muLTdudincvi .n  lb;  . 

He  was  superior  of  a  monastery  at  Mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem,  and  afterward  &e- 
•v^irced  to  an  episcopal  see  fn  Italy.  Iri&[Qime$.krFAuc,  tcni.  l.  lib.  S.crt&r  : 
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CHAP,  XV. 

THE  HOLT  LAND— TIBERIAS  TO'NAPOLOSE. 

Departure  from  Tiberias— Effect  of  ike  Climate— Production 
of  the  Desert—  Lubi—  Slate  of  the  Country— Mount  -  Tha- 
b or— Change  oj  Route— Narrow  Escape  of  the  Author — 
Camp  of  Djeggar’s  Cava  Ivy—  Wars  of  the  Arabs— Their 
Manner  and  Disposition— Address  of  an  Arab  to  his 
Mare— Simmoom,  or  Wind  of  the  Desert— Bread  baked  in 
the  Suit’s  Rays— Emir  of  the  Mountains— Plain  of  Esdrae ~ 
Ion— Encampments— J 'ennin- — Effect  produced  by  Change  of 
Govcrnment- — S ant orri— Ancient  Castle — Napolose  or  Sx» 
e  hem— Reception  by  the  Governor— Aspect  and  State  of  the 
■  City— Its  various  Appellations ■ — Circumstances  connected 
with  its  ancient  History— Tomb  of  Joseph — Tomb  of  Joshua 
■—-Nature-  of  those  IJeliques —  Samaritans- — Jacob’s  W.elL- 

We  were  otr  horseback  by  six  o'clock,  on  Monday  morn- 
lag,  July  the  sixth,  notwithstanding  our  excursion,  and  con~ 
tinned  our  -route-.,  Leaving  Tiberias,  we  took  a  different  road 
from  that  by  which  we  came,  and  crossed  an  extensive  valley, 
hoping  to  visit  Mount  Thabor.  In  this  valley,  three  hundred 
French  cavalry  defeated  an  army  of  ten  thousand  Turks;  ao 
event  so  astonishing,  even  to  the  Turks  themselves,  that  they 
considered  the  victory  as  obtained  by  magic;  an  art  which: 
they  believe  many  of  the  Franks  to  possess* 

All  the  pleasure  of  travelling,  at  this  season  of  the  year;'  in 
the  Holy  Land,  is  suspended  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
sun.  A  traveller,  wearied  and  spiritless,  is  often  more  sub* 
clued  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  his  day’s  journey* 
Many  rare  plants  and  curious  minerals  invite  his  notice,  as 
he  passes  slowly  along,  with  depressed  looks  fixed  upon  the 
ground ;  but  these  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  obtain-  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  to  be  an  act  of  unjustifiable  cruelty  to  ask  a  servant, 
or  even  one  of  the  attending  Arabs,  to  descend  from  his  horse, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  either  the  one  or  the  other.  All 
nature  seems  to  droop;  every  animal  seeks  for  shade,  which 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find.  But  the  charaoeleon,  the 
lizard,  the  serpent,  and  all  sorts  of  beetles,  basking,  even  at 
Hood,,  upon  rocks  and  in  sandy  places,  exposed  to  the  most 
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scorching  rays,  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  greatest  heat  wherein  ft 
Is  possible  to  exist.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Egypt,  where  no 
desert  is  so  solitary  but  reptiles  and  insects  may  be  observed ; 
proving  that  the  ostrich,  and  other  birds  found  there,  are  by 
no  means,  as  some  writers  have  maintained,  at  a  loss  for  food 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  desert  offers  to  them  nourishment 
they  could  not  easily  procure  elsewhere.  Avery  interesting 
volume  of  natural  history  might  be  made,  relating  only  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  desert :  they  are  much  more  numerous  than 
Is  commonly  believed  :  and  if  to  these  were  added  the  plants 
which  thrive  only  in  such  a  situation,  with  an  account  of 
those  extraordinary  petrifactions  found  in  the  African  deserts ; 
the  various  jaspers,  and  other  siliceous  concretions  abounding 
in  tire  sandy  tract  betwen  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  as  well 
as  all  over  Arabia  Petnea  and  Mauritania  ;  the  description 
would  be  truly  marvellous.  The  enterprise  of  another  Has- 
selquist  is  not  required  for  this  purpose ;  because,  although 
much  remains  to  be  discovered,  naturalists  are  already  pos¬ 
sessed  of  sufficient  materials  for  the  undertaking. 

After  three  hours  walking  our  horses,  we  arrived  at  a  poor 
village,  called  Luhi<*  situated  upon  the  brow  of  a  range  of 
Mils,  which  bound  the  valley  before  mentioned,  toward  the 
south.  During  our  ride,  we  had  suffered  apprehensions  from 
the  tribes  of  Arabs  under  arms,  who  were  occasionly  seen 
descending  and  scouring  the  opposite  hills,  as  we  crossed  the 
valley.  We  could  plainly  discern  them,  by  means  of  our 
glasses,  reconnoitering  us  from  the  summits  of  those  hills. 
They  were  described  at  Lubi  as  collected  in  great  force  upon 
Mount  Thabor;  so  that  our  visit  to  that  mountain  became 
impracticable  :  the  guard  whom  Djezzar  had  sent  with  us 
would  not  venture  thither.  We  v/^re  therefore  compelled  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  view  we  had  of  it  from  Lubi.  Djezzar’s 
troops  had,  on  the  preceding  day  (Sunday),  taken  many  thou¬ 
sand  cattle  from  the  Arabs:  therefore,  beside  their  natural 
predatory  disposition,  they  were  at  this  time  actuated  by  mo- 
f  ives  of  the  most  direful  revenge,  not  only  for  the  loss  of  their 
property,  but  also  of  many  of  their  friends  and  relations,  who 
had  been  captured.  The  mere  sight  of  an  escort  from  their 
bitter  enemy,  Djezzar  Pacha  would  have  induced  them  to 
put  every  one  of  us  to  death.  We  had  lost  somewhat  of  our 
strength  by  deserters  from  the  pilgrims  of  our  caravan,  who 
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Had  thought  proper  to  remain  at  Tiberias,  intimidated  by  the 
state  of  the  country.  Our  number,  upon  arriving  at  Lubi, 
amounting  only  to  thirty-three  horsemen  :  these,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  we  had  dispersed  as  much 
as  possible  during  the  journey  ;  and  taught  them  to  skirmish 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  scouts  of  the  Arab 
army,  upon  the  heights,  might  not  be  able  to  count  our  whole 
force.  We  were  at  this  time  in  the  midst  of  a  country  con¬ 
tinually  overrum  by  rebel  tribes.  The  wretched  inhabitants 
of  Lubi  pretended  to  be  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  assault* 
from  which  they  said  nothing  but  their  property  had  hitherto 
preserved  them.  We  could  not,  however,  place  any  confi¬ 
dence  in  these  people,  and  determined  to  make  our  stay  with 
them  as  short  as  possible.  Mou«t  Thabor  seemed  to  be  dis¬ 
tant  from  this  place  about  six  miles.  Its  top  was  described  as 
a  plain  of  great  extent,  finely  cultivated,  and  inhabited  by 
numerous  Arab  tribes.  It  appears  of  a  conical  form,  entirely 
detached  from  any  neighbouring  mountain,  and  stands  upon 
one  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraclon .  We  breakfasted  at 
Lubi,  beneath  the  shade  of  some  mats  covered  with  weeds, 
set  up  against  the  side  of  a  house ;  not  being  perfectly  tran¬ 
quil  as  to  our  hosts,  who,  in  a  rebel  country,  evidently  brought 
us  food  with  reluctance,  and  seemed  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
our  guard.  Our  bread  was  baked  upon  heated  stones,  in 
holes  dug  in  the  ground.  The  women,  who  were  principally 
occupied  in  preparing  it,  and  who  occasionally  passed  us  for 
that  purpose,  were  without  veils,  and  of  such  unusual  beauty, 
that  we  saw  nothing  to  compare  with  them  in  any  other  part 
of  the  east. 

Being  therefore  compelled  to  alter  the  plan  of  our  journey, 
we  returned  from  Lubi,  by  the  w  ay  of  Cana,  once  more  to 
Nazareth ;  passing  through  the  field  of  bearded  wheat  before 
mentioned,  where  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  said  to  have 
plucked  the  ears  of  com  upon  the  Sabbath  day.  It  lies  near¬ 
ly  opposite  to  the  village  of  Turan.  We  collected  specimens 
©f  the  wheat,  in  imitation  of  the  other  pilgrims  of  our  party* 
w  ho  all  seemed  eager  to  bear  away  the  produce  of  the  land,  as 
a  consecrated  relique.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  wheat  now 
standing,  for  the  harvest  of  the  country  was  by  this  time  gene¬ 
rally  collected. 

The  next  morning,  Tuesday,  July  the  seventh,  we  were  re¬ 
fused  camels  to  carry  our  luggage,  by  the  people  of  Nazareth  f 
upon  the  plea  that  the  Arabs  would  attack  us,  and  seize  the 
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camels,  in  return  for  the  cattle  which  Djezzar  had  taken  from 
them.  Asses  were  at  length  allowed,  and  we  began  our  jour¬ 
ney  at  seven  o'clock.  Every  one  of  our  party  was  eager  to 
be  the  first  who  should  get  out  of  Nazareth;  for  although  we 
had  pitched  a  tent  upon  the  roof  of  the  house  where  we  passed 
the  night,  it  had  been,  as  usual,  a  night  of  penance,  rather  than 
of  r  st  ;  so  infested  with  vermin  was  every  part  of  the? build¬ 
ing.  The  author,  accompanied  by  a  servant,  set  out  on  foot* 
leaving  the  rest  of  his  companions  to  follow  on  horseback. 
Having  inquired  of  an  Arab  belonging  to  Djezzar’s  guard  the 
shot  test  road  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  this  man,  who  had 
lived  with  Bedouins,  and  bore  all  the  appearance  of  belonging 
to  one  of  their  roving  tribes,  gave  false  information.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  we  entered  a  defile  in  the  mountains,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  from  the  valley  of  Nazareth,  and 
found  that  our  party  had  pursued  a  different  route.  Presently 
messengers,  sent  by  Captain  Culverhouse,  came  to  ns  with  this, 
intelligence.  The  rebel  Arabs  were  then  stationed  at  a  vil¬ 
lage,  within  two  miles  distance,  in  the  plain ;  so  that  we  very 
narrowly  escaped  fahing  into  their  hands.  It  seemed  almost 
evident  that  the  Arab,  whose  false  information  as  to  the  route 
had  been  the  original  cause  of  this  deviation,  intended  to  mis¬ 
lead,  and  that  he  would  have  joined  the  rebels  as  soon  as  his 
plan  had  succeeded.  The  messengers  recommended,  as  the 
speediest  mode  of  joining  our  party,  that  we  should  ascend  the 
mountainous  ridge  which  flanks  all  the  plain  toward  Nazareth. 
In  doing  this,  we  actually  encountered  some  of  the  scouts  be¬ 
longing  to  the  insurgents;  they  passed  us  on  horseback,  armed 
■with  long  lances,  but  offered  us  no  molestation.  As  soon  as 
we  had  gained  the  heights,  we  beheld  our  companions  collected-. 
Id  a  body,  at  a  great  distance  below  in  the  plain;  easily  recog¬ 
nizing  our  English  friends  by  their  umbrellas.  After  clamber¬ 
ing  among  the  rocks,  we  accomplished  a  descent  toward  the 
spot  where  they  were  assembled,  and,  reaching  the  plain,  found 
Captain  Culverhouse  busied  in  surveying  -with  his  glass  about 
three  hundred  of  the  rebels,  stationed  in  a  village  near  the 
mouth  of  the  defile,  by  which  we  had  previously  proceeded. 
It  was  at  this  unlucky  moment,  while  the  party  were  delibera¬ 
ting  whether  to  advance  or  to  retreat,  that  the  author,  unable 
to  restrain  the  impulse  of  his  feelings,  most  imprudently  punish¬ 
ed  the  Arab  who  had  caused  the  delay,  by  striking  him. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  confusion  thus  occasioned.  The 
Mahometans,  to  a  man,  maintained  that  the  infidel  who  had 
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lifted  liis  hand  against  one  of  the  faithful,  should  atone  for  the 
sacrilegious  insult  by  his  blood.  The  Arab,  recovered  from 
the  shock  he  had  sustained,  sought  only  to  gratify  his  anger  by 
the  death  of  his  assailant.  Having  speedily  charged  his  car*- 
bine,  although  trembling  with  rage  to  such  a  degree  that  his 
whole  frame  appeared  agitated,  he  very  deliberately  pointed  it 
at  the  object  of  his  revenge,  who  escaped  assassination  by  dodg¬ 
ing  beneath  the  horses,  as  often  as  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  was 
directed  toward  him.  Finding  himself  thus  frustrated  in  his 
intentions,  his  fury  became  ungovernable.  His  features,  livid 
and  convulsed,  seemed  to  denote  madness:  no  longer  knowing 
what  he  did,  he  levelled  his  carbine  at  the  captain  of  Djezzar’s 
guard,  and  afterward  at  his  dragoman  Signor  Beitocino,  who, 
with  Captain  Culverhouse,  and  the  rest  of  us,  by  this;  time  had 
surrounded  him,  and  endeavored  to  wrest  it  hom  him.  The 
fidelity  of  the  officers  of  the  guard,  added  to  the  firmness  and 
intrepidity  of  Captain  Culverhouse  and  of  Signor  Bertociao. 
saved  the  lives  of  every  Christian  then  present.  Most  of  our 
party,  destitute  of  arms,  and  encumbered  by  baggage,  were 
wholly  unprepared  either  for  attack  or  defence  ;  and  every  in¬ 
dividual  of  our  Mahometan  escort  was  waiting  to  assist  in  a 
general  massacre  of  all  the  Englishmen,  as  soon  as  the  affront 
offered  to  a  Mahometan  had  been  atoned  by  the  death  of  ihe 
offender.  Captain  Culverhouse,  by  a  violent  effort,  succeeded 
in  wresting  the  loaded  carbine  from  the  hands  of  the  infuriate 
Arab;  and  Signor  Bertocino,  in  the  same  instant,  with  equal 
intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind,  galloping  among  the  rest  of 
them,  brandishing  his  drawn  sabre  over  their  heads,  and 
threatened  to  cut  down  the  first  person  who  should  betray  the 
slightest  symptom  of  mutiny.  The  captain  of  DjezzaFs  guard 
then  secured  the  trembling  culprit,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  -we  could  prevent  him  from  putting  this  man  to  death. 
The  rest  of  them,  now  awed  into  submission,  would  gladly 
have  consented  to  such  a  sacrifice,  upon  the  condition  of  our 
concealing  their  conduct  from  Djezzar,  when  we  returned  to 
Acre.  These  men  afterward  confessed,  that  if  any  blood  had 
been  shed,  it  was  their  intention  to  desert,  and  to  have  joined 
the  rebel  army.  A  fortunate  piece  of  policy  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  affair.  One  of  our  party,  riding  off  at  full  speed  into 
the  plain,  threw  his  lance  into  the  air,  and  thus  began  the  game 
of  djirit  ;■  the  rest  soon  following,  and  expressing,  by  loud 
shouts,  their  readiness  to  restore  good  will  among  us.  Nothing* 
however,  could  conciliate  the  offended  Arab,  He  continued 
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tiding  aloof,  and  sulky,  holding  no  communication  even  with 
Ills  own  countrymen  and  companions;  until  at  length,  having 
advanced  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon,  we  espied  a  large  camp  ;  this  our  conductors  recognized 
as  consisting  of  cavalry  belonging  to  Djezzar.  We  therefore 
directed  our  course  toward  the  tents. 

As  we  crossed  this  immense  plain  to  the  camp,  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  Mount  Thabor ,*  standing  quite  insular,  toward  the 
east.  The  Arabs  were  said  to  be  in  great  number  upon  all 
the  hills,  but  particularly  upon  or  near  to  that  mountain.  We 
found  Djezzar ’s  troops  encamped  about  the  centre  of  this  vast 
plain,  opposite  to  some  heights  where  the  French  were  strongly 
fortified  during  their  last  campaign  in  Syria.  The  camp  con¬ 
tained  about  three  hundred  cavalry,  having  more  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  banditti  than  of  any  regular  troops ;  and  indeed  it  was 
from  tribes  of  rovers  that  they  were  principally  derived.  Two 
days  before  our  arrival,  upon  Sunday,  July  the  fifth,  they  fell 
upon  the  Arabs  who  were  teuding  their  numerous  herds  of  cat¬ 
tle,  seized  their  property,  and  killed  many  of  them.  They 
justified  themselves,  by  urging  that  these  Arabs  never  pay  the 
tribute  due  to  Djezzar,  unless  it  be  exacted  by  force  ;  and  up¬ 
on  such  emergencies  all  is  confiscated  that  falls  into  the  hands 
©f  the  conquering  party.  Their  battles  exactly  resemble  those 
recorded  in  Scripture.  A  powerful  prince  attacks  a  number 
of  shepherd  kings,  and  robs  them  of  their  possessions  ;  their 
a  flocks  and  herds,  and  silver  and  gold,  and  men  servants,  and 
maid  servants,  and  camels  and  asses”  In  the  earliest  ages  of 
history,  we  find  such  wars  described  as  they  happened  in  the 
same  country,  when  “  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  kings  that  were 
with  him,  smote  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth  Ka.rn.rim,  and  the 
Zuzirns  in  Ham,  and  the  Emiros  in  the  plain  of  Kiriatlmim,  and 
the  Horites  in  their  mount  Seir,  unto  the  plain  of  Paran,  which 
Is  b)  the  wilderness.”  In  the  battle  of  July  the  fifth,  after  a 
skirmish,  wherein  forty  Arabs  were  killed,  and  many  wounded, 

*  Reland  writes  this  word  Tabor ;  but  I  have  preferred  following  the  orthography 
of  Eusebius  ( in  Onomasl.)  as  cited  by  him,  and  of  the  other  Greeks,  who  wrote  ©a(3w£; 
because  this  exactly  agrees  with  the  name  of  the  mountain  as  it  is  now  pronounced  ia 
the  Holy  Land.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  Relam:,  who  cites  Adamnanus  (dr.  Lo- 
cis  Sanctis )  should  have  omitted  to  notice  the  following  passage;  because  it  occurs 
immediately  after  the  extract  he  has  inserted  from  that  author,  in  his  chapter  Li  Da 
Tab  ore.”  (Vid.  Falsest!  Iilust.  lib.  i.  c.  51.)  “  8e<]  inter  haec  et  hoc  est  notandurm 
quod  illius  famosi  montis  nomen,  Graacis  litteris  sic  opnrteat  scribi  per  8  et  to  Iongum, 
©aBwy  :  Latinis  vero ’itteruiis  cum  asperatione  Thabor,  producta  6  littera.  Hujus 
•orthographia  vocabuli  in  Hbris  Grsecitatis  est  inventa.”  ( Vide  Mafiillon.  tom.  iv.  Actor. 
Sanctor.  Orb.  Beneriicti.  p.  517.  A.  Par.  1672.)  A  philologist  in  the  seventh  century, 
yP°n  a  rock  ih  the  Hebrides,  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  history  ;  yet  this  is  the  fact, 
.for,  in  this  instance,  it  is  evidently  the  Abbot  of  Iona,  and  act  Arcalfus  the  Freiack 
%shopf  who  makes  the  observation* 
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Bjezzar’s  troops  succeeded  in  driving  to  the  mountains  an  ar¬ 
my  of  ten  thousand,  as  they  related,  (probably  not  half  that 
number,)  who  left  behind  them  sixty-eight  thousand  bullocks, 
camels,  goats,  and  asses.  When  these  attacks  take  place,  the 
first  care  of  the  Arabs  is  directed  to  the  preservation  of  their 
women  and  children,  the  aged  and  the  sick  ;  who  are  hurried 
off  to  the  mountains,  upon  the  earliest  intelligence  of  danger. 
Their  effects  and  their  wealth  consist  generally  in  cattle.* * * § 
Their  emirs  and  sheiksf  have  gold  and  ^silver;  but,  like  the 
Laplanders,  they  bury  it  in  the  earth:  thus  it  is  frequently 
lost  ;  because  the  owner  dies  without  acquainting  his  sucessor 
where  he  has  concealed  his  treasure.  Corn  is  extremely 
cheap  among  the  Arabs.  They  pasture  their  cattle  upon  the 
spontaneous  produce  of  the  rich  plains,  with  which  the  coun¬ 
try  abounds.  Their  camels  require  but  little  nourishment  f 
existing,  for  the  most  part,  upon  small  bads  of  meal,  or  the 
kernels  of  datesj,  The  true  Arab  is  always  an  inhabitant  of 
the  desert ,  a  name  given  to  any  solitude,  whether  barren  or 
fertile.  Hence  the  appellations  bestowed  upon  them,  of  Ba- 
dawi ,  or  Bedouins,  and  of  Saracens ;  for  these  appellations 
signify  nothing  more  than  inhabit  ants  of  the  desert  §  Their 
usual  weapons  consist  of  a  lance,  a  poignard,  an  iron  mace,  a 
battle  ax,  and  sometimes  a  matchlock  gun.  The  moveables 
of  a  whole  family  seldom  exceed  a  camel’s  load.  They  re¬ 
side  always  in  tents,  in  the  open  plain,  or  upon  the  mountains. 
The  covering  of  their  tents  is  made  of  goats’  hair,  woven  by 
theirwomeu.  Their  mode  of  life  very  much  resembles  that 
of  the  gipsies  in  England  ;  men,  women,  children,  and  cattle, 
all  lodging  together.  In  their  disposition,  though  naturally 
grave  and  silent,  they  are  very  amiable;  considering  hospi¬ 
tality  as  a  religious  duty,  and  always  acting  with  kindness  to 
their  slaves  and  inferiors. ||  There  is  a  dignity  in  their  man- 

*  See  D’ Arvieux’s  “  Voyage  dans  la  Palestine."  Ck.  x  p  191.  Par.  1-717,  &c. 

t  Sheik  signifies,  properly,  an  elder.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of 'Syria,  it  means 
simply  a  landholder.  The  leading  sheik  of  a  country  is  dull e^empi  or  prince. 

t  See  U’Arvieux,  ibid. 

§  11  is  quite  amusing  to  read  the  inflated  note  of  Gibbon  (Hist.  eh.  50.  voi.  XX. 
p.  206.  Note  30.  Lend,  1807.)  upon  the  origin  of  the  word  Saracen  ;  which-at  last  .he 
abandons  as  hopeless  of  illustration  ;  yet  in  many  a  modern  map'  he  might  have,  read 
the  expressions  ‘  Zara 4  Zaara'  and  *  Sara ,’  or  the '  Desert \  w hence •  Samcciiu ■  or 
4  Children  of  the  Desert'  As  for  Bedouin  the-  words  'Badavi,  Bedb-uy,  and'  'Be-devU 
signify,  according  to  D’Arvieux,  (  Voy.  dans  la  Palest,  p.  112.)  ‘  an  inhabitant  of  the 
desert.'1 

||  D’Arvieux,  whose  racy  account  of  their  manners  and  customs  seems  to  have  de¬ 
rived  from  the  seil,  whereon  it  was  written,  that  truth  and  sincerity  which'  he  round 
to  be  characteristic oi  the  people-  says,  that  “  Scandal  is  unknown  among  them  ;  that 
they  speak  well  of  all  the  world;  never  contradicting  any  one,"  See  Voyage  cans 
1 A  Palestine,  p.  165.  Paris,  1717. 
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ner  which  is  very  striking;  and  this  perhaps  is  owing  to  their 
serious  deportment,  aided  by  the  imposing  aspect  of  their 
beards.  Selfishness,  the  vice  of  civilized  nations,  seldom  de¬ 
grades"  ah  Arab;  and  the  politeness  he  practises  is  well 
w  orthy  of  imitation.  Drunkenness  and  gaming,  the  genuine 
offspring  of  selfishness,  are  unknown  among  them.  If  a 
stranger  enter  one  of  their  tents,  they  all  rise,  give  him  the 
place  of  honour,  and  never  sit  till  their  guest  is  accommo¬ 
dated.  They  cannot  endure  seeing  a  person  spit,  because  it 
is  deemed  a  mark  of  contempt :  for  the  same  reason  it  is  au 
oflence  to  blow  the  nose  in  their  presence.*  They  detest  the 
Turks,  because  they  consider  them  as  usurpers  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  curious  superstition  of  dreading  the  injurious  con» 
sequences  of  a  look ,  from  an  evil,  or  an  envious  eye,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Arabs.  The  Turks,  and  many  other  nations, 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotlands,  and  the  people  of  Cornwall,  en¬ 
tertain  the  same  notion.  But  the  Arabs  even  extend  it  to 
their  cattle,  whom  they  believe  liable  to  this  fascination.  The 
ancients,  according  to  Virgil, f  entertained  a  similar  fantasy. 
To  relate  all  that  may  be  said  concerning  their  other  customs, 
particularly  of  the  delight  they  take  in  horsemanship,  and  of  the 
estimation  wherein  high  bred  horses  are  held  among  them, 
would  be  only  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  related,  with 
admirable  conciseness,  truth,  and  judgment,  by  the  Chevalier 
D’Arvieux  ;  whose  work,  already  referred  to,  is  worthy  the 
consideration  of  every  reader. J  He  has  preserved  the  ad- 

&  See  D’Arvieux’s  Voyage,  p.  171.  D’Arvieux  says,  that  to  break  wind  before  an 
Arab  is  deemed  an  act  of  infamy  •„  ‘Ml  est  sou  vent  arrive  que  ceux  qui  avoient 
?u  ce  malheur,  ont  etc  obliges  de  s’absenter,  et  de  passer  ches .  d’autres  peoples, 
pour  n’etre  pas  exposes  aux  huees,  et  a  toutes  les  suites  d’une  mechante  reputa¬ 
tion.”  Ibid.  p.  172. 

f  “  Mescio,  quis  teneros  oculus  itiihi  fascinat  agnos.”  Eel.  iii.  103. 

Of  all  the  Arab  tribes,  there  is  hot  one  which  at  present  excites  so  much  interest 
ns  ..that  of  the  IVahabees  •  whose  very  existence  had  scarcely  merited  attention  when 
the  author  was  engaged  in  these  travels.  Ibn  Saoud,  the  present  Wahabee  chief, 
made  in  July,  1810,  an  incursion  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus.  This  happened 
about  the  t i'ipe  the  enterprising  Buf.ckhar.dt  arrived  in  that  city,  from  Palmyra  :  and 
it  is  from  his  correspondence  with  the  author  that  the  substanee  of  this  note  is  de¬ 
rived  “  The  inhabitants  of  Damascus,”  (says  he,  in  a  letter  dated  Aleppo,  May  3, 
1311)  “  knowing  the  pacha’s  feeble  resources  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  were  so 
much  terrified,  that  many  began  to  send  off  their  most  valuable  effects  to  the  rnoun- 
ain  of  the  Druses.  The  Wahabees,  however,  Executed  their  design  in  the  true 
Arab  style.  Ibn  Saoud  remained  only  two  days  and  a  half  in  the  Hainan  (a  mountain¬ 
ous  district  of  Li  ban  us,  southeast  of  Damascus,  still  retaining  its  ancient  patriarchal 
Damc  O  overran,  in  that  time,  a  space  of  at  least  ?40  miles  ;  plundered  and  ransacked 
above  thirty  villages ;  and  returned,  flying  into  the  heart  of  his  desert  dominions. 
The  pacha  had  issued  from  Damascus,  with  a  corps  of  above  six  thousand  men;  but 
did  not  choose  to  hazard  an  engagement.  Ibn  Saoud  was  for  several  hours  in  view  of 
him;  but  contented  himself  with  awkwardly  firing  his  guns.  The  Wahabees  were, 
for  the  greater  part,  mounted  upon  she  camels,  w  hose  milk  afforded,  in  the  desert, 
subsistence  to  themselves,  and  to  the  few  horses  which  accompanied  them.  Their 
strength  was  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  their 
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dress  of  ao  Arab  to  his  mare,  as  delivered  in  his  own  pre¬ 
sence  :  and  this,  more  eloquent  than  whole  pages  of  descrip¬ 
tive  information,  presents  us  with  a  striking  picture  of  Arab 
manners.*  44  Ibrahim,55  says  he,f  44  went  frequently  to  Ra 
ma,  to  inquire  news  of  that  mare  which  he  dearly  loved.  I 
have  many  a  time  had  the  pleasure  to  see  him  weep  with  ten¬ 
derness  the  while  he  was  Jdssing  and  caressing  her.  He 
would  embrace  her ;  would  wipe  her  eyes  with  his  handker¬ 
chief;  would  mb  her  with  his  shirt  sleeves;  would  give  her 
a  thousand  benedictions,  during  whole  hours  that  he  would 
remain  talking  to  her.  6  My  Eyes?  would  he  say  to  her,  4  my 
Soul ,  my  Heart ,  must  I  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  thee  sold 
to  so  many  masters ,  and  not  to  keep  thee  myself?  I  am  poory 
my  Antelope!  Thou  knowest  it  well,  my  darling  !  I  brought 
thee  up  in  my  dwellings  as  my  child ;  I  did  never  beat  nor 
ehide  thee ;  I  caressed  thee  in  the  fondest  manner .  God  pre¬ 
serve  thee,  my  beloved!  Thou  art  beautiful !  Thou  art  sweet! 
Thou  art  lovely !  God  defend  thee  from  envious  eyes  f* 55  J 
Upon  our  arrival  in  the  camp,  we  found  the  general  in  a 
large  green  tent,  open  all  around,  and  affording  very  little 
shelter  from  the  heat,  as  the  simoom ,  or  wind  of  the  desert, 
was  at  that  time  blowing,  and  far  more  insufferable  than  the 
sun.  Its  parching  influence  pervaded  all  places  alike ;  and 
coming  as  from  a  furnace,  it  seemed  to  threaten  us  all  with 
suffocation.  The  author  was  the  first  who  sustained  serious 
injury  from  the  fiery  blast,  being  attacked  by  giddiness,  ac¬ 
companied  with  burning  thirst.  Head  ache,  and  frequent  fits 
of  shivering,  ensued;  and  these  ended  in  violent  fever.  For 

success  will  tempt  them  to  repeat  their  attack ;  the  eastern  districts  of  Syria  will  theta 
rapidly  be  deserted  by  their  inhabitants  ;  and  the  desert,  which  is  already  daily  gain¬ 
ing  ground  upon  the  cultivated  fields,  will  soon  swallow  up  the  remaining  parts  of  one 
©f  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  the  east.” 

&  This  man’s  name  was  Ibrahim;  being  poor,  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
allowing  a  merchant  of  Rama  to  become  partner  with  him  in  the  possession  of  this 
animal.  The  mare  was  called  Touisa )  (according  to  our  mode  of  pronouncing*  Louisa ;) 
her  pedigree  could  be  traced,  from  public  records,  both  on  the  side  of  the  sire  and 
dam,  for  five  hundred  years  prior  to  her  birth ;  and  her  price  mas  three  hundred  pounds  j 
an  enormous  sum  in  that  country. 

t“  Ibrahim  alloit  souvent  5,  Rama;  pour  scavoir  des  nouvelles  de  cette  cavalle 
qu’il  aimoit  cherement.  J’ai  eu  plu3ieurs  fois  le  plaisir  de  le  voir  pleurer  de  ten- 
dresse,  en  la  baisant,  et  en  la  caressant.  II  l’emferassoit,  il  lui  essuioities  yeux  avec 
son  tnouchoir,  il  la  frottoit  avec  les  manches  de  sa  chemise,  il  lui  donnoit  mi  life 
benedictions  durantdes  heures  entires  qu’il  raisonnoit  avec  elle  :  4  Mes  yeux,’  lui 
disoit-il,  1  mon  ame,  aion  cceifr,  faut-il  que  je  sdis .  assez  malheureux  pour  t’avoir 
vendue  a  taut  de  maitres,  et  pour  ne  te  pasgarder  avec  moi?  Je  suis  pauvre,  ma 
Gazelle  !  tu  le  seals  bien,  ma  mignonne  !  Je  t’ai  elevee  dans  ma  maison  tout  corair.® 
mafille;  je  ne  t’ai  jamais  battue  ni  gronde  ;  je  t’ai  caressee  tout  de  mon  mieux. 
Dieu  te  conserve,  malwen  aimee  !  Tu  es  belle,  tu  es  douce,  tu  es  amiabla  !  Dieu  te 
preserve  du  regard  des  envieux !’  ”  Voyage  dans  la  Palestine ,  p.  201.  Par.  1717. 

i  See  the  pa^h&e  from  Virgil,  in  a  former  note. 

2  F 
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some  time,  extended  upon  the  ground,  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  obtain  some  repose.  The  rest  of  the  party,  seated  upon 
carpets  near  the  general,  informed  that  officer  of  the  danger 
to  which  we  had  been  exposed  from  the  conduct  of  our  es¬ 
cort;  and  besought  an  additional  guard  to  accompany  us  as 
far  as  Jennin,  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Pacha  of  Damascus, 
whence  Djezzar’s  soldiers  were  to  return  to  Acre.  This  was 
readily  granted.  A  large  bowl  of  pilau,  or  boiled  rice,  w  as 
then  brought,  with  melons,  figs,  sour  milk,  boiled  mutton,  and 
bread  cakes,  which  they  described  as  baked  in  the  sun’s  rays. 
The  author  was  too  ill  to  witness  the  truth  of  this;  but  no 
one  of  the  part}^  entertained  any  doubt  of  the  fact.  Djezzar’s 
officers  who  were  in  the  tent  joined  in  this  repast,  and  fed 
heartily,  helping  themselves  to  the  pilau  with  their  fingers  ; 
eating  all  out  of  the  same  bowl ;  and  shaking  off  the  grains 
of  rice  as  they  adhered  to  their  greasy  hands,  into  the  mess, 
of  which  all  were  partaking.  The  most  interesting  personage 
present  upon  this  occasion  was  an  Arab  prince  from  the 
mountains,  a  young  man  who  arrived  with  terms  of  truce. 
He  was  served  in  a  part  of  the  tent  exclusively  appropriated 
to  his  use;  while  a  third  service  was  also  placed  before  the 
general.  The  dress  of  the  young  emir,  considering  his 
high  rank,  was  worthy  of  particular  notice.  A  simple  rug 
across  his  body,  afforded  its  only  covering.  A  dirty  hand¬ 
kerchief,  or  coarse  napkin,  was  bound  about  his  temples. 
These  constituted  the  whole  of  his  appareh  His  legs  and 
feet  were  naked.  As  this  curious  banquet  was  going  on,  a 
party  of  Turks,  who  were  with  the  general,  sat  round  the 
border  of  the  tent,  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths,  silently 
gazing  at  our  party  :  near  to  these  were  stationed  the  attend¬ 
ants  of  the  mountain  emir,  between  whom  and  their  lord 
there  was  not  the  slightest  distinction  of  dress.  The  meal  be¬ 
ing  finished,  the  young  prince  began  his  parley  with  the 
general;  telling  him,  that  he  came  to  offer  his  tribute  due  to 
JQjezzar;  to  crave  protection  for  his  clan  or  family,  and 
for  his  flocks.  This  business  ended,  all  that  were  in  the  tent 
prepared  to  take  their  nap,  arid,  having  stretched  themselves 
upon  the  same  carpets  which  had  served  for  their  dinner  ta¬ 
bles,  fell  fast  asleep. 

Here,  on  this  plain,*  the  most  fertile  part  of  all  the  land  of 

#  Called  by  way  of  eminence,  “  The  great  Plain,”  Mtya  PLA'cv ;  in  Scripture,’ 
i*nd  elsewhere,  the  “  great  Plain,  or  Field  of  Esdraelon,”  the  “  Field  of  Megiddo,” 
the  “Galilean  Plain.”  Xt  was  afterward  called  the  “  XJlain  of  Saba.”  “Etadverte,” 
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Canaan,' *■  (which,  though  a  solitude,  we  found  like  one  vast 
meadow,  covered  with  the  richest  pasture,)  the  tribe  of  Isfea- 
charf  44  rejoiced  in  their  tents.’1  In  the  fust  ages  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory,  as  well  as  during  the  Roman  empire,  the  crusades,  and 
even  in  later  times,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  memorable 
.contest.^  Here  it  was  that  Barak,  descending  with  his  ten 
thousand  from  Mount  Thabor, "discomfited  Sfeeraf  and  44  all  his 
chariots,  even  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people 
that  were  with  him,55  gathered  44  from  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles, 
unto  the  river  of  Kishon ;”  when  44  all  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  up¬ 
on  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;  and  there  was  not  a  man  left ;”  w  hen 
the  kings  came  and  fought,  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  Taanach,[ | 
by  the  waters  of  Mcgidio Here  also  it  was  that  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  fought  in  disguise  against  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
fell  by  the  arrows  of  his  antagonist,**  So  great  were  the  la¬ 
mentations  for  his  death,  that  the  mourning  for  Josiahff  became 
64  an  ordinance  in  Israel.”  The  44  great  mourning  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,”  foretold  by  Zechariah,^  is  said  to  be  as  the  lamentations 

says  Brocard us",  “  qudd  campus  iste  Magedo,  Esdrelon,  et  planicies  Galileae  sunt 
fer£  unus  et  idem  campus ;  sednomina  ilia  hodie  omnia  in  oblivionem  abienmt,  voca- 
turque  campus  Sabae.”  (Vid.  Terr.  Sanct,  Descript.  p.  307.  Nov.  Orb.  Reg.  fee- — 
Ba$Mr  IA37.)  It  is  often  written  Esdrelon,  according  to  Brocardus;  but  we  found 
the  name  still  in  use  in  the  country,  and  pronounced  Esdraelon ,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Greeks,  and  particularly;  Eusebius,  -modi tied  the  name  of  the 
city  Jezreel,  whence  the  plain  derived  its  apellation.  “  Eusebius ,  ad  vocem  ’Ieq-- 
.gcthK,’ scribit  esse  vicum  nomine  EcrS^ccnAAv,  tv  tcJ>  psAAAw mdlco  KEjp^vriv.'”.  (Re^ 
land  Palaest.  lib.  i.  c.  55.  Utrecht.  1714.)  “  As  the  name  Jesreel  became  Esdnada 

among  the  Greeks,  (Wells’s  Hist.  Geeg.  vol.  I.p.  339.  Oxf.  1801.)  so  the  adjoining 
plain  is  thence  still  denoted  by  the  name  of  the  “  Plain  of  Esdraelon.”  This  plain  is 
the  'Armageddon of  the  Apocalypse;  (Vid.  Quaresmii  Eluc,  T.  S.  lib.  vii.  c.  4.)— 
“  And  he  gathered  them  together  into  a  place  called,  in  the. Hebrew  tongue,  Arma¬ 
geddon.”  Ch.  xvi.  v.  16. 

*  ‘‘  Gleba  ejus  optimaest,  fertilis  supra  modum  in  frumento,  vino  et  oleo,  atque  adeo 
rebus  omnibus  affiuit,  ut  qui  suis  oculis  aliquahdo  conspexerimt,  aflSrment  sese  nehil 
unquam  perfect? us,"  et  in  quod  ifatura,  aequS  omnia  sua  contulisset,  aspexisse.”  ( Adrb- 
•’Chom.  Theat.  q’err.  Sanct.  p.  35.  Colon.  1 628.J.  “  Cette  campagne  e.stla  plus  fertile 
etla  plus  heureuse  pour  les  pasturages  de  toute  la  Terre  Saincte,  et  porteroit  de  ti'ds 
beaux  grains,  eten  abondance,  commes  nos  meiileures  terres  de  France,  si  elle  estoit 
cultiveTe.”  (Doubdan  Voy.  dela  Terre  Sainote,  p.  579.  Par.  1657.) 

t  Deut.  xxxiii.  18. 

|  “  C’estla,”  says  Doubdan,  “  oU  le  prophete  Elie  fit  mourir  ces  quatre  cens  cin- 
qnante  faux  prophetes  de  Baal  surle  torrent  de  Cison,  qui  y  passe  et  Parrouse  dans 
toute  salargeur.”  (Voy.  de  la  T.  S.  p.  579.  Par.  1657.)  In  this,  perhaps,  Doubdan 
is  for  once  mistaken.  Elijah  took  the  prophets  of  Baal  from  Carmel  down  to  the 
brook  Kishon;  but  that  river  flows  into  the  sea, after  leaving  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,, 
through  another  plain  whereon  Acre  is  situated,  connected  with  this  by  a  narrow,  val¬ 
ley.  (See  Maundrell’s  Journey,  p.  57.) 

§  Judges  iv.  13,  15, 16.  fe  eb-  v.  19, 

jf“  Josephus,  lib.  viii.  Antiq.  cap.  ii.  T<i  pif a  m5!cv  fuisse  regionem  cul  praefectus 
erat  Banaias  filius  Achilud  scribit,  pro  qua  regibne  Sacer  Codex  Taanack,  Megiddo 
et  BetJischear  substituit.”  (Reland.  Palaest.  lib.  i.  c.  55.  tom.  I.  p.  366.  Utretcht 
1714.”  • 

2  Kings,  xxiii.  29, 

•ff  “  And  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for  Josiah.  And  Jeremiah  lamented  for 
Josiah  ;  and  all  the  singing  men  and  the  Singing  women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  la¬ 
mentations  to  this  day,  and  made  them  oft  ordinance,  in  foracl”  2- Chron..xxxv,  ?4,  25. 

||  Zeehar,  xii.  11,  ’ 
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In  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  or,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
prophet,  “  as  the  mourning  of  Hadadncnmon  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddon”  Josephus  often  mentions  this  very  remarkable  part 
of  the  Holy  Land,*  and  always  under  the  appellation  of  “the 
great  plain”  f  The  supplies  that  Vespasian  sent  to  the  people 
of  Sepphoris,  are^aid  to  have  been  reviewed  in  the  great  plain, 
prior  to  their  distribution  into  two  divisions  ;  the  infantry  being 
quartered  within  the  city,  and  the  cavalry  encamped  upon  the 
plain.  Under  the  same  name  it  Is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius,! 
and  by  St.  Jeron?r§  It  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encamp¬ 
ment  in  every  contest  carried  on  in  this  country  from  the  days 
of  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  (in  the  history  of 
whose  war  with  Arphaxad,  it  is  mentioned  as  the  great  plain 
of  Esdrelom, ||)  until  the  disastrous  march  of  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte  from  Egypt  into  Syria.  Jews,  Gentiles,  Saracens,  Chris* 
iian  Crusaders,  and  Anti  Christian  Frenchmen,  Egyptians,  Per¬ 
sians,  Druses,  Ttuks,  and  Arabs,  warriors  out  of  “  every  nation 
which  is  under  heaven,”  have  pitched  their  tents  upon  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  the  various  banners  of 
their  nations  wet  with  the  dews  of  Thabor  and  of  Hermon.** 
It  has  not  often  been  noticed  in  books  of  travels,  because  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  ordinary  route  pursued  by  pilgrims  in  their 
journeys  to  Jerusalem.  These  men  have  generally  landed  at 
Jaffa ;  and  have  returned  thither,  after  completing  their  pil¬ 
grimage  :jf  in  consequence  of  this,  we  seldom  meet  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  Galilee,  or  of  Samaria,  in  their  writings.!!  Even 

#  Josephus,  lib.  iii.  de  Bell.  c.  2  &  3.  Id.  lib,  v.  Anfaq.  c.  l.Lib.  viii.  Antiq.  c.  2Z 
he.  Src. 

f  To  yitya  irtSidy: 

;L  Eusebius  ad  voc.  ’[fcrpariX.  Id.  ad.  voe  ’Applet.  Et  ad  voc.  BaiecnaS,  &£ 
Hieronymus,  lib.  de  Sit.  et  Nom.  Locorum  Rebraicorum. 

j|  It  is  so  written  from  the  original,  ITf&'ov  Iliya  ’Ecr5pnXc6ji.  Vid  Judith,  c.i.  8.— 
And,  according  to  our  Version,  “  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  sent  unto 
all  that  dwelt  in  Persia,  and  to  all  that  dwelt  westward,  and  to  those  that- dwelt  pi  Ci¬ 
licia,  and  Damascus,  and  Libanus,  and  Anti-Libanus,  and  to  all  that  dwelt  updn  the 
'sea  coast,  and  to  those  among  the  nations  that  were  of  Carmel,  and  Galaad,  and  the 
higher  Galilee,  and  the  great  Plain  of  Esdrelom .” 

“  We  were  sufficiently  instructed,  by  experience,  what  the  holy  psalmist  means 
bv  the  dero  of  Hermon ,  our  tents  being  as  wet  with  it  as  if  it  had  rained  all  night’* 
MnundreWs  Journey i  p.  57.  Oxf.  1721. 

ft  Of  which  fact  the  reader  may  find  amusing  evidence  in  an  extract  from  a  $TS?« 
poem  of  the* Cottonian  Library.  The  last  line  will  not  easily  be  paralleled. 

<“  At  port  Jaff  begynn  wee, 

“  And  so  frothe  from  grd  to  gre, 

41  At  port  Jaff  ther  is  a  place, 

61  Wher  Petur  reised  tbrugh  goddes  grace, 

44  From  dede  to  lit  to  Tabitane, 
c  4  He  was  a  woman  that  was  her  name.” 

See  Purchas,  lib.  viii.  c.  15.  p.  1238.  Lond.  1624. 

n  Ttds  plan  has-  sc  tomizufiy  been  aeK^wd  by  persons  resorting  to  the  Holy  Land, 
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Doabdan,*  whose  work,  full  of.  the  most  valuable  information, 
hi &y  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of  every  recent  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Land,  contents  himself  with  the  view  afforded 
of  this  plain  from  Mount  Thabor.f  Not  that  he  has,  on  this 
account,  omitted  any  interesting  circumstance  of  its  history,. 
He  has  given  us  a  lively  picture  of  the  different  encampments 
he  observed  from  the  summit.  “We  had  the  pleasure,95  says 
hb, |  “  to  view  from  the  top  of  that  mountain,  Arabs  encamped 
by  thousands  ;  tents  and  pavillions  of  all  colours;  green,  red, 
and  yellow;  with  so  great  a  number  of  horses  arid  camels,  that 
it  seemed  like  a  vast  army,  or  a  city  besieged  :  and  to  the  end 
that  each  party  might  recognize  its  peculiar  banner,  and  its 
tribe,  the  horses  and  camels  were  fastened  round  the  tents, 
some  in  square  battalions,  others  in  circular  troops,  and  others 
again  in  lines  A  not  only  were  Arabs  thus  encamped,  but  also 
Turks  and  Druses,  who  maintain  abundance  of  horses,  camels, 
mules,  and  asses,  for  the  use  of  the  caravans  coming  from  or 
going  to  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Mecca,  and  Egypt.’9 

Being  provided  with  an  addition  to  our  escort  of  ten  well- 
mounted  and  well- accoutred  Arabs  in  the  service  of  Djezzar, 
we  took  leave  of  the  general  at  three  o’clock  p.  m.  and  having 
mounted  our  horses,  continued  our  journey  across  the  plain,  to¬ 
ward  Jen n in.  A  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  its  extent,  in  this 
direction,  may  be  obtained  from  a  statement  of  the  time  we 
spent  in  crossing  it.  We  were  exactly  seven  hours§  thus  em¬ 
ployed  ;  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  in  each  hour. 
Its  breadth,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  twenty- 
one  miles.  The  people  of  the  country  told  us  it  was  two  days’ 

that,  in  the  very  recent  instance  of  the  visit  paid  to  that,  country  by  Chateaubriand, 
(whose  interesting  travels  were  published  while  this  sheet  was  preparing  for  the  press) 
his  journey  extends  only  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Jerusalem  back  again  to 
Jaffa.  (See  Trav,  in  Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Bctrbary ,  during  the  years  1806  and 
I8Q7,  by  F.  A.  Chateaubriand,  English  edit.  Lond.  1811.)  It  is,  however,  the  best 
work  which  lias  yet  appeared  on  the  subject.  The  French,  edition  could  not  be  had 
when  this  volume  was  printing. 

#  'Mobs.  Chateaubriand  pleasantly -styles, .him  “honest  Daub  dan.”  (Ibid.  vol.  II.  p 
111.)  justly  extolling,  upon  other  occasions,  his  perspicuity,  accuracy,  erudition,  and, 
above  -all,  hisi.simplicity.  .  ' 

f  f'  Or  pendant  que  Vious  sommes  encore  sur  le  faiste  de  cette  sajnete  montagne,  11 
nous  la  faut  horizon  ter  et jetter  la  veue  avec  plaisir  sur  tous  les  lieux  considerables 
qu’on  ydescouvre,  a  limitation  de  lagrande  Sancte  Faule,  laquelle,  comme  dit  Sainete 
•Jerosme  (hr on,.  Epl.  27.  ad  Euslo,) montant  sur  le  Thabor,ou,le  fils  dedieu  s’est  trans¬ 
figure,  elje  contemploit  les  montagnes  d’Hermon,  et  Herinonim,  les  grandes  campagnes 
de  Galilee,”  &c.  Voyage  de  Id  Terre  Sainde,  p.  577.  Far.  1657. 

\  Ibid.  p.  579.  •.  .  ,  : 

$  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  may  show  how  regularly  computed  distances,  in  this 
p?<rt  of  Asia,  correspond  with  the  time  employed  by  travellers  in  passing  them,  that 
when  the  author  compared^  this  note  in  his  journal  with  the  diary  of  Maundrell,  he 
found  that  traveller  had  performed  the  same  journeyprecisely  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  .  He  left  Jennia  at  midnight,  travelled  all  night.,  and  in  seven  hours  reached  the 
opposite  side,  near  Nazareth.  Seep.  112.  Journ.fr Qm  Alepp :  etc.  Oxf.  172L 
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journey  in  length.  One  hour  after  leaving  tire  camp,  we  crossed 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  dominions  of  Djezzar  pacha 
and  those  of  the  pacha  of  Damascus.  This  line  is  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  plain.  At  six  we  arrived  at  Jennin,*  a  small 
village,  where  we  passed  the  night.  The  setting  sun  gave  to  it 
a  beautiful  appearance,  as  we  drew  nigh  to  the  place.  Here 
again  we  observed,  as  a  fence  for  gardens,  the  cactus  ficus  in- 
diciiS-}  growing  to  such  enormous  size,  that  the  stem  of  each 
plant  was  larger  than  a  man’s  body.  The  w  ood  of  it  is  fibrous, 
and  unfit  for  any  other  use  than  as  fuel.  The  wounds  which 
its  almost  imperceptible  thorns  inflict  upon  those  who  venture 
too  near  it,  are  terrible  in  this  climate ;  they  are  even  dange¬ 
rous  to  Europeans.  Its  gaudy  blossoms  made  a  most  splendid 
show,  in  the  midst  of  the  w  eapons  that  surrounded  them.  The 
ruins  of  a  palace  and  mosque  in  Jennin  seem  to  prove  that  it 
was  once  a  place  of  more  importance  than  it  is  at  present. 
Marble  pillars,  fountains,  and  even  piazzas,  still  remain  in  a 
very  perfect  state.  An  inscription  over  one  of  these  buildings 
in  Arabic,  purported  that  it  wTas  erected  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Selim.  This  place  is  the  Ginaea  of  ancient  authors. 
Under  this  name  it  occurs  in  the  description  given  of  Samaria 
hy  Josephus  ;f  deriving  then,  as  it  does  now,  the  circumstance 
of  its  notoriety  from  its  situation  as  a  frontier  village.  It  was 
the  northern  boundary  of  that  province,;};  Adrichomius  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ephraim, 5  “where,” 
says  he, >  Galilee  ends,  and  Samaria  begins.”  Quaresmius  has 
written  a  long  chapter  concerning  this  place. |]  Here  the 
level  country  terminates;  for  although  many  of  the  authors 
by  whom  Ginsea  is  mentioned,  describe  it  as  situated  in  the 
plain  ;  it  is  in  fact  placed,  as  Adrichomius  affirms,  upon  the 
loot  of  a  hill,  and  upon  its  western  declivity. 

As  the  day  broke  the  next  morning,  it  was  pleasing  to  observe 
the  effects  of  better  government  in  the  dominion  of  the  Pacha 
of  Damascus.  Cultivated  fields,  gardens,  and  cheerful  counter 
nances,  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to  the  territories  of  Djez- 
zar  Pacha,  where  all  wras  desolation,  wary  and  gloominess.  We 

V &  Written  Jenneen  by  Maundrell.  Journ.from  Aleppo ,  etc.  p.  111. 

f‘Lib.  iii.  de  Beil.  c.  2. 

j;  Fivai'a.  Vicus  qui  Samaritin  a  septentrione  terminal,  in  campo  situs,  it£ 
'iP.nt  -R.ufin.us  nam  in  Graeco  est  Jv/.t*faAcp  7 rsSt'p.’f  lllic  loci  situs  estoho* 
diieque  -vicus  Z jennin,  vel,  ut  alii  scribunt,  Jennin  dietus,  et  transeunt  ilium  qui  Pto- 
rema'ide  Samariam,  at  que  ita  Hierosolymas  tendunt.”  Reland.  Palcest,  lib.  iii.  tow, 
jj.  p.  812.  Utrechi ,  1714. 

■b  Adrichom.  Theat.  Terr.  Sanct.  in  Manassem,I.  nujnb.  30.  p,  73.  Colon,  1§2Z? 

b  Ouaresmii  Blue.  T,  S.  lib.  vlfi.  c.  3.  tom. II.  p.  816,  Antwerp,  163?. 
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began  our  journey  to  Napolose  at  four  o’clock.  At  seven  we* 
arrived  at  the  castle  of  Santorri ,  situated  upon  a  hill,  and  much 
resembling  the  old  castellated  buildings  in  England.  It  is  very 
strong,  and,  for  a  place  of  so  much  consideration,  it  may  be 
wondered  that  no  account  is  given  of  it,  even  by  authors  who 
mention  almost  every  village  in  the  Holy  Land.  We  should 
have  considered  this  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Samaria ,  were 
if  not  for  the  express  mention  made  by  Maundrell,*  and  by 
others,  of  the  town  of  Sebaste ,  still  preserving  a  name  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  city.  Q^uaresmius  also  mentions!  the  city  of  “  Se- 
baste , sivo  Samaria”  as  occurring  in  the  route  from  Sichar  to 
Jemni ,  or  Jenniti  r  although,  performing  this  journey,  we  found 
no  other  place  intervening,  except  Santorri;  and  it  is  situated 
upon  a  hill,  according  to  the  description  given  of  ancient  Sa¬ 
maria,  which  D’Anville  places  midway  between  Ginaea  and 
Napolose,  or  Siceem.  To  enter  further  upon  this  subject  at 
present,  were  rather  to  perplex  than  to  illustrate  the  geography 
of  the  country;  and  therefore  it  may  be  left  for  future  travel¬ 
lers  to  explain  the  real  situation  of  the  place  called  Sebaste  by 
Q naves mius,  and  Sebasta  by  Maundreil,  and  possibly  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  story  of  Santorri. 

The  hill  whereon  the  castle  of  Santorri  is  situated,  rises  up¬ 
on  the  south  side  of  a  valley,  bounded  by  other  hills  on  every 
side;  being  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  five  in  length. 
This  fortress  held  out  againt  Djczzar,  when  he  was  pacha  of 
Damascus,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  after  two 
months.  Having  ascended  to  the  castle,  we  were  admitted 
within  the  gate,  beneath  a  vaulted  passage,  quite  dark,  from 
its  tortuous  length  and  many  windings.  In  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  it  must  have  been  impregnable  ;  yet  is  there  no  ac¬ 
count  of  it  in  any  author;  and  certainly  it  is  not  of  later  con¬ 
struction  than  the  period  of  the  Holy  Wars.  The  governor 
received  ns  into  a  large  vaulted  chamber,  resembling  what  is 
called^  keep  in  some  of  our  old  JNf  orman  castles,  which  it  so 
much  resembled,  that  if  we  consider  the  part  acted  by  the 
Normans  in  those  wars,  it  is  possible  this  building  may  have 
owed  its  origin  to  them.  A  number  of  weapons,  such  as  gun?,, 
pistols,  sabres,  and  poignards,  hung  round  the  walls.  Suspend¬ 
ed  with  these,  were  the  saddles,  gilded  stirrups,  and  rich  hous¬ 
ings,  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  citadel.  Upon  the  floor 

&  Journey  from  Alep. to  Jerus,  pp.  59,  and  111.  CXxf.  1721. 

•  't  ElticM.  Teir.  Sanct  toxn.  II.  p.  810,  Antvfcrp,  1639. 
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were  couched  bis  greyhounds,  and  his  hawkers  stood  waking 
in  the  yard  before  the  door  of  the  apartment ;  so  that  every 
thing  contributed  to  excite  ideas  of  other  times,  and  a  scene  of 
former  ages  seemed  lobe  realized  before  our  eyes.  The 
ii-gitre  of  the  governor  himself  was  not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  the  living  picture*  He  had  a  long  red  beard,  and  wore  a 
dress  as  distinguished  by  feudal  magnificence  and  military 
grandeur  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  He  received  us  with 
the  usual  hospitality  of  his  countrymen,  dismissed  the  escort 
which  had  accompanied  us  from  Acre,  seemed  proud  of  pla¬ 
cing  us  under  the  protection  of  his  peculiar  soldiers,  and  al¬ 
lowed 'us.  a' guard,  appointed  from  his  own  troops,  to  ensure  our 
safety  as  far  as  Napolose.  We  had  some  conversation  with 
him  upon  the  disordered  state  of  the  country,  particularly  of 
Galilee.  He  said,  that  the  rebel  Arabs  were  in  great  number 
upon  all  the  hills  near  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  that  they  were 
actuated,  at  this  critical  juncture,  by  the  direst  motives  of  re¬ 
venge  and  despair,  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  ravages  committed  by  Djezzar’s  army ;  but  that 
lie  believed  we  should  not  meet  with  any  pnolestatioo  in  our 
journey  to  Jerusalem. 

After  leaving  Sahtorri,  our  road  was  devious  and  very  une¬ 
ven,  over  a  mountainous  tract  of  country,  until  we  came  in 
sight  of'  Napolmc,  otherwise  called  Ncapoli%  and  Napoleos , 
llte  ancient  Sichoi.  The  view  of  this  place  much  surprised 
us,  as  we  had  not  expected  to  find  a  city  of  such  magnitude  in 
the  road  to  Jerusalem.  It  seems  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  very 
rich  and  extensive  country,  abounding  with  provisions,  and  all 
the  necessary  policies  of  life,  in  much  greater  profusion  than 
the  town  of  Acre.  White  bread  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
streets,  of  a  quality  superior  to  any  that  is  to  be  found  else¬ 
where  "throughout  the  Levant.  The  governor  of  Napolose  re¬ 
ceived  and  regaled  us  with  all  the  magnificence  of  an  eastern 
sovereign.'  Refreshments,  of  every  kind  known  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  were  set  before  us;  and  when  we  supposed  the  list  to  be 
exhausted,  to  our  ven  great  astonishment  a  most  sumptuous 
dinner  was  brought  in.  Nothing  seemed  to  gratify  our  host 
more,  than  that  any  of  his  gvests  should  eat  heartily  ;  and,  to 
do  him'  justice,  every  individual  of  the  party  ought  to  have 
possessed  the  appetite  of  ten.  hungry  pilgrims,  to  satisfy  his 
wishes  in  this  respect.* 

*  A  slight  allusion  'tq.. these. little  traits  of  national  character -will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
tolerated,  as  illustrating  the  extraordinary  hospitality  of  the  ^country  j  Dotiuthstam^ 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  Holy  Laud  finer  than  the  view  of 
Napolose,  from  the  heights  around  it.  As  the  traveller  des¬ 
cends  toward  it  from  the  hills,  it  appears  luxuriantly  embo¬ 
somed  in  the  most  delightful  and  fragrant  bowers ;  half  conceal¬ 
ed  by  rich  gardens,  and  by  stately  trees  collected  into  groves, 
all  around  the  bold  and  beautiful  valley  in  which  it  stands. 
Trade  seems  to  flourish  among  its  inhabitants.  Their  princi¬ 
pal  employment  is  in  making  soap;  but  the  manufactures  ©f 
the  town  supply  a  very  widely  extended  neighbourhood,  and 
they  are  exported  to  a  great  distance,  upon  camels.  In  the 
morning  after  our  arrival,  we  met  caravans  coming  from  Grand 
Cairo  ;  and  noticed  others  reposing  in  the  large  olive  planta¬ 
tions  near  the  gatei*  The  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
learned  Reland,  who  wishes  to  know  the  various  names  pos¬ 
sessed  by  this  city,  in  different  periods  of  its  history ;  as  well 
as  to  ascertain  which  among  these  ought  to  be  considered  as 
its  peculiar  and  most  appropriate  appellation.*  Every  thing 
concerning  it  is  interesting ;  but  upon  this  subject,  if  all  that 
Reland  alone  has  written,  in  more  than  one  part  of  his  match¬ 
less  work,  was  duly  considered,  the  investigation  w  ould  of  it¬ 
self  constitute  a  copious  dissertation.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
traveller  to  he  informed,  that,  so  long  ago  as  the  twelfth  centu¬ 
ry,  the  elegant  and  perspicuous  Phocas,  himself  visiting  the 
place,  and  describing  the  city,  speaks  of  itf  as  “  Sichak,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Samaritans,  afterward  called  Ncapolis” 
Reland,  from  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Epiphanies,  and  Jerom,J 
writes  it  Sichem.§  According  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  text  of 

ing  the  dislike  of  certain  readers  to  any  detail  concerning  the  diet  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  travellers  upon  their  journey.  For  a  similar  reason,  a  few  words  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  concerning  the  watermelons  of  Napolose;  because,  although  the  name  of  that 
species  of  fruit,  is  familiar,  nothing  can  be  more  rare  than  the  fruit  itself  in  a  state  of 
perfection.  Water  melons  are  found  npqrj  most  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean; 
but  no  one  can  be  said  to  know  any  thing  of  their  excellence,  w  ho  has  not  tasted  them 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Those  of  Napoloseand  of  Jaffa  attain  a  degree  of  maturity  and 
flavour  so  extraordinary,  that  the  watermelons  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  of  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  do  not  appear  to  be  the  same  sort  of  fruit.  Some¬ 
thing,  as  yet  unnoticed  in  the  nature  of  the  soil,  is  necessary  for  the  favourable 
growth  of  this  plant ;  for  it  is  evidently  not  owing  to  peculiarity  of  latitude.  It's 
medical  property,  as  a  febrifuge,  has  only  been  admitted  of  late  years.  The  physi¬ 
cians  of  Naples  have  used  its  fruit  with  success,  even  in  dangerous  cases  ;  but  per¬ 
haps  that  which  might  afford  a  cure  in  one  climate,  would,  from  the  different  quality 
of  the  fruit  itself,  be  deleterious  in  another. 

*  Reland.  Palaest.  Illustrat.  lib.  iii.  tom.  II.  p.  1004.  Traj.  Bat  1714. 

1*H  7uiv  Hafxaptuv  piirpoTroAis  n  pna  tafijra  xAtfoia'a  Nid7r0.An  xnguvf  ntsov  d6o 
fj>avwy.  “  Samaritanorum  metropolis  Sukar:  cui  postmodum  Neapoli  nomen  foil,; 
inter  duos  montes  sita.”  Phocqy  Dcscr.  T.  S.  cap.  13.  p.  17.  apud,  Leo.  Allat.  Erppt, 
Colon.  1653. 

X  “  Transivit  Sickejn,  (non  ut  plerique  errantus  legunt  Sicriar,)  quae  nunc  Ntapolis 
appellator.”  Hieronymus  in  Epiiaphio  Paulae.  Rel  Palaest  Jib"  iii.  io?n ,  IX  "p.  I0u7, 

*  Rebind.  Pal^s*.  illust.  lib,  iii,  tom,  IX,  p.  1004, 
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Genesis,  and  the  book  of  Judges,  it  would  be  written  Sckemen * 
Josephus  says  that  the  natives  called  it  Mabarlha  ;  >  but  by 
others  it  was  commonly  named  Neapolis. f  Its  modern  appella¬ 
tion  is  Napoiose*  To  the  traditions  concerning  its  antiquities, 
all  writers  bear  testimony;  and  since  even  a  sceptic  has  re¬ 
marked,;);  that  the  Christians  of  Palestine  fixed,  by  unques¬ 
tionable  tradition,  the  scene  of  each  memorable  event,”  we 
may  surely  regard  them  with  interest.  But  the  history  of  Sichem, 
referring  to  events  long  prior  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  di¬ 
rects  us  to  antiquities  which  owe  nothing  of  their  celebrity  to  any 
traditionary  aid.  The  traveller,  directing  his  footsteps  toward  its 
ancient  sepulchres,  as  everlasting  as  the  rocks  wherein  they  are 
hewn,  is  permitted,  upon  the  authority  of  sacred  and  indelible 
record, .§  to  contemplate  the  spot  where  the  remains  of 
Joseph  j|  of  Eleazar,**  and  of  Joshua, If  were  severally  deposit¬ 
ed.  If  any  thing  connected  with  the  memory  of  past  ages  be  cal¬ 
culated  to  waken  local  enthusiasm,  the  land  around  the  city  is 
pre-eminently  entitled  to  consideration.  The  sacred  story  of 
events  transacted  in  the  fields  of  Sichem, from  our  earliest 
years  is  remembered  with -delight ;  but  with  the  territory  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  ..where  those  events  took  place,  and  in  the  view 
of  objects  existing  as  they  were  described  above  three  thou- 
sand  years  ago,  the  grateful  impression  kindles  into  ecstacy* 
Along  the  valley,  we  beheld  “  a  company  of  Ishmeelites, 
coming  from  Gilead,” §.§  as  in  the  days  of  lleuben  and  Judah, 
66  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,” 
who  would  gladly  have  purchased  another  Joseph  of  his 
brethren,  and  conveyed  him,  as  a  slave,  to  some  Potiphar  in 
gypt.||jj  Upon  the  hills  around,  flocks  and  herds  were  feed¬ 
ing,  as  of  old  nor  in  the  simple  garb  of  the  shepherd^  of 

i  ibid. 

f  Josephus,  lib.  v.  Be  Bell.  Jud.  c.  4.  ed.  II aver  camp  Amst.  fee.  1726. 
t  See  Gibbon.  Hist.  fee.  chap.  23.  vob  IV.  p.  83.  Lond.  1807.  Monsieur  Chateau¬ 
briand  has  referred  to  the  same  observation  of  Gibbon.  (See  Introduce,  to  Travels  in 
Greece ,  fee.  vol.  I.  p.  70.  Lond.  1811.)  An  English  commentator  may  perhaps  suspect 
the  historian  of  irony. 

§  See  the  Book  of  Joshua,  c.  xxiv. 

|j  “  And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  Children  of  Israel  brought  out  of  Egypt, 
buried  they  in  Sheehem;”  Josh.  xxiv.  32. 

“  And  -Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  died  ;  and  they  buried  him  in  a  hill  that,  per¬ 
tained  to  Phinehashis  son,  which  was  given  him  in  Mount  Ephraim.”  Ibid.  ver.  33. 

ft  ”  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died.  .....  Apd  they  buri¬ 
ed  him  in  the  border  of  his  inheritance  in  Timnath-serah,  which  is  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  of  Gaash.”  Ibid.  ver.  29,  30. 

It  See  Genesis,  xxxvii. 

"§.§  ”  And  behold,  a  company  of  Ishmeelites  came  from  Gilead,  with  their  camek 
bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt.”  Ibid.  v.  25, 
jj||  Ibid-  ver.  36. 

fpt  “  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Do  not  thy  brethren  feed  the  flock  m  She- 
ehete  ‘1”  ibid,  v,  13. 
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Samaria  was  there  any  tiling  repugnant  to  the  notions  we  may 
entertain  of  the  appearance  presented  by  the  sons  of  Jacob. 
It  was  indeed  a  scene  to  abstract  and  to  elevate  the  mind ; 
and  under  emotions  so  called  forth  by  every  circumstance  of 
powerful  coincidence,  a  single  moment  seemed  to  concentrate 
whole  ages  of  existence.  In  the  calmer  moments  dedicated 
to  the  traces  of  this  memorial,  the  objects  referred  to  are  no 
longer  behgld;  but  the  impression  remains;  nor  would  the 
writer  forego  its  influence  for  all  that  cooler  philosophy  might 
dictate  or  approve.  The  few  travellers  indeed  of  earlier 
times,  who  passed  through  Samaria  in  their  way  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  have  more  stoically  related  their  visit  to  this  sacred  spot. 
Generally,  satisfied  with  the  guidance  of  the  monks,  they 
rapidly  enumerate  the  consecrated  places  to  which  they  were 
conducted,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  making  out  a  catalogue 
of  names.  The  Jews  of  the  twelfth  century  acknowledged 
that  the  tomb  of  Joseph  then  existed  in  Sichem,  although 
both  the  city  and  the  tomb  were  the  possession  and  the  boast 
of  a  people  they  detested.  “  The  town,59  say  Rabbi  Benja¬ 
min,*  “  lies  in  a  vale,  between  Mount  Gerizim  and  Mount 
Ebal,  where  there  are  above  a  hundred  Cuthceans, f  who  ob¬ 
serve  only  the  law  of  Moses,  whom  men  call r  Samaritans* 
They  have  priests  of  the  lineage  of  Aaron, -who  rests  in  peace, 
and  those  they  call  Aaronites,  who  never  marry  but  with 
persons  of  the  sacerdotal  family,  that  they  may  not  he  cm- 
founded  with  the  people.  Yet  these  priests  of  their  law  offer 
sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings  in  their  congregations,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  law  ‘Thou  shall  put  the  blessing  upon 
Mount  Gerizim.’  They  therefore  affirm  that  this  is  the 
house  of  the  sanctuary;  and  they  offer  burnt  offerings,  both 
on  the  Passover,  and  on  other  festivals,  on  the  altar  which  was 
built  on  Mount  Gerizim,  of  those  stones  ■' which  -the  children 
of  Israel  set  up,  after  they  had  passed  over  Jordan.  They 
pretend  that  they  are  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ; 
and  have  among  them  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  the  Just,  the  son 
of  our  father  Jacob,  who  rests  in  peace,  according  to  that  say¬ 
ing,  §  6  The  hones  also  of  Joseph  which  the  children  of  Israel 
brought  up  with  them  onl  of  Egypt,  buried  they  - in  SeckemT 
Maundreii,  the  only  English  writer  who  has  visited  Napolose, 

#  See  the  translation  by  Gerrans,  p.  69.  Land.  1783. 

t  The  Samaritans  were  called  Cuthaans  by  Jewish  writers  ;  from  SanbaHad,  a  Cu° 
thUs,  who  was  their  founder.  See  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  xi.  c.  7.. 

$  Beut,  xi.  29.  §  Josh.  xxiv.  32. 
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is  more  explicit  thae  the  earlier  Christian  pilgrims,  concern* 
Ing  this  place:  but  he  was  principally  occupied  in  discussions 
with  a 1  Samaritan  priest,  concerning  the  difference  between 
their  text  and  the  Hebrew,  and  in  identifying  the  two  moun- 
imn$;  lihal  and  Germmy  between  which  the  city  stands.  He 
notices,  however,  the  tomb  of  Joseph  ;  still  bearing  its  name, 
unaltered,  and  venerated  even  by  the  Moslems,  who  have 
built  a  small  temple  over  it*  Its  authenticity  is  i^ot  liable  to 
controversy:  since  tradition  is,  in  this  respect,  maintained  up¬ 
on  the  authority  of  sacred  scripture :  and  the  veneration  paid 
to  it  by  Jews,  by  Christians,  and  by  Mahometans,  has  pre¬ 
served,  in  ail  ages,  the  remembrance  of  its  situation^  Having 
shown,  upon  a  former  occasion,  that  tombs  were  the  origin  Of 
temples  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  utter  improba¬ 
bility  of  tlieir  being  forgotten  among  men  who  approached 
them  as  places  of  worship.  The  tomb  of  Joshua  was  also  vi¬ 
sited  by  Jewish  pilgrims  in  the  twelfth  century.  This  is 
proved  by  the  Hebrevv  Itinerary  of  Petachi as, 5  who  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  Benjamin  of  Tudela  ;||  and  its  situation, 
marked  byriiim  with' the  utmost  precision,**  is  still  as  familiar 
to  the  Jews  of  Patestine  as  the  place  where  the  temple  of 
Solomon  originally  stood.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  a 
renowned  ‘cemetery,  containing  also  the  sepulchres  of  other 
patriarchs ;  particularly  of  one,  whose  synagogue  is  mention¬ 
ed  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  warm  baths  of  Tiberias. ft  These  toifrhs  are  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock,  like  those  of  Telmessus  in  the  G'ulph  of  Glaueiis, 
and  are  calculated  for  duration,  equal  to  that  of  the  hills 
wherein  they  have  been  excavated.  It  may  a!s6  be  worthy 
of  notice,  that,  when  w  riters  of  the  age  of  Benjamin  and  Pe- 

%  u  We  saw  ort  our  right  hand,  just  without  the  city,  a  small  mosque,  said  to  have 
been  built  over  the  sepulchre  purchased  by  Jaeob  of  Em.mor  the  father  of  Shechem. 
[Gen,  33  19.)  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Joseph’s  sepulchre,  his  bones  having  been  here 
interred,  afjter  thejr  transportation  outof  Egypt.  {Josh.  £4. 32.)”  Jour.n  from  Aleppo, 
to  Jerus.  jj.  62.  Oxf.  1721. 

f  “  tti  Sichem  verb  relata  fuerunt  ossa  Joseph  ex.  jEgypto.”  Evgesippv P.  iib 
L.  AIM.  Col.  1653. 

1  &ee  Part  I.  of  these  Travels,  c.  xvil 

|  Petachiea  Itirierariura.  Vid.  Thes.  Antiq.  Sacr.  tom.  VI.  Vttid.  1746. 

jj  “  3)Jori  licet.  R.  Petacbiam  Seculo  xii.statuere  antiquiorem,  sed  illud  petius  con- 
senttituf,  R.  Benjamjneni,  et  R  Petachiam  fuisse  eoaevos,”  hrtrod.  in  Ptach.  Hip. 
ab.  J.  Christ6p)i.  fVagenscilio.  Ibid.  1161,  11621 

tL  Mops.  Gaasch.valde  excelsus  esp  atqu'fc  in  co  concitusrObadias  Propheta.  tfl 
hunc  roohtehJ  praeltuhi,  per  gradus  fit  ascensus,  qul,  ibi.  incisi  sunt,  atque  in  medio 
montis  sepultus  est  Josuafilius  Num^et,  juxtaeum,  Caleb  Jephunne  iliius.  Prope 
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sisauE  sepulchris,  basiUo^e  eorec'^  '  AvmtPKTtiiJ*  Pdachiae  Itwr,  Ibid, 
1205,  1206. 

tf  Benjam  inis  Itinerarium*  cap,  10.  HelmL 
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iaciiias  are  speaking  of  the  immediate  receptacles  of  embalm¬ 
ed  bodies,  as  reUques  held  in  veneration  by  the  Jews,  they  re 
fer  to  soroi  constituting  integral  parts  of  mountains,  and 
chiseled  with  a  degree  of  labour  not  to  be  conceived-  from 
mere  description.  These  are  monuments  on  which  a  lapse  of 
ages  effects  no  change :  they  have  defied,  and  will  defy,  the 
attacks  of  time;  and  continue  as  perfect  at  this  hour  as  they 
were  in  the  first  moment  of  their  completion.  Thus  we  are 
informed  in  sacred  scripture,  according  to  the  Septuagint 
Version,  that,  wheti  Joseph  died,*  “  they  embalmed  him,  and 
he  was  put  ‘  tv  ;<r&  5  in  Egypt that  is  to  say,  in  pne  of 

those  immense  monolitkal  receptacles  to  which  alone  the  an- 
cients  applied  the  name  of  sopqs  :  these  were  appropriated 
solely  to  the  burial  of  men  of  princely  rank ;  and  their  ex¬ 
istence,  after  the  expiration  of  three  thousand  years,  is  indis¬ 
putably  proved,  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  them  in  the 
principal  pyramid  of  Egypt.  Therefore,  when  our  English 
translators  render  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek  appellation  for 
such  a  receptacle  by  our  word  coffin ,  necessarily  associating 
ideas  of  a  perishable  box  or  chest  with  the  name  they  use,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  a  writer  like  Harmer  stating  it  as  an 
extraordinary  fact,  that  the  remains  of  distinguished  persons 
in  the  east  were  honoured  with  a  coffin,  as  a  mark  of  their 
rank  ;  whereas,  says  he, f  “with  us,  the  poorest  people  have 
their  coffins  or  that  other  authors  should  deride,  and  consi¬ 
der  as  preposterous,  the  traditions  mentioned  by  Jewish  Rat> 
bins,  which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  presume  to  identify  the 
coffins  of  their  patriarchs  and  prophets.;);  When  it  is  once  un¬ 
derstood  what  the  real  monuments  are,  to  which  those  tradi¬ 
tions  allude;  the  veneration  always  paid  by  that  people  to  a 
place  of  sepulture ;  their  rigorous  adherence,  in  burial,  to  the 
cemeteries  of  their  ancestors ;  the  care  with  which  memorials 
are  transmitted  to  their  posterity ;  aod  other  circumstances 
connected  with  their  customs  and  history,  which  cannot  here 
be  enumerated:  it  is  not  merely  probable,  but  it  amounts  al¬ 
most  to  certainty,  that  the  sepulchres  they  revere  were  origi¬ 
nally  the  tombs  of  persons  to  whom  they  are  now  ascribed. 

Gen.  l.  25.  In  the  English  Version  the  -words  are,  “  He  was  put  in  a  coffin. n 
f  See  Harmejrts  Observations,  vol.  Ill.  p.  69,  70.  Lond.  1803., 

}  Gerrans.  n/inslator  of  the  Hebrew  Itinerary  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,  published  is 
1783,,  makes  uffi  of  an  allusion  to  the  Prophet  DaniePs  coffin,  as  a  proof  of  the  spuri¬ 
ous  nature  of  me  Work  ( See.  Dissert,  p.  10  prffi  xed  to  the  volume.)  There  is  every 
reason  to  belifve  that  Benjamin’s  Itinerary  is  a  mere  compilation;  but  the  objection 
thus  urged  dnfes  not  impeach  its  veracity.  The  tradition  Alluded  to  was  pro bafcly 
borrowed  frob  former  writers, 
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In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Sichem  was  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  capital  of  Samaria,*  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Sa¬ 
maritans,  not  'merely- as  people  of  Samaria,  but  as  a  sect  at 
variance  with  the  other  Jews.f  They  consisted  principally 
of  deserters  from  Judaea.  They  have  continued  to  maintain 
their  peculiar  tenets  to  the  present  day 4  The  inhabitants, 
according  to  Procopius.  §  were  much  favoured  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  who  restored  their  sanctuaries,  and  added  largely  to 
the  edifices  of  the  city.  The  principal  object  of  veneration 
among  them,  is  Jacob’s  Well,  over  which  a  church  was  former¬ 
ly  erected. ||  This  is  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
town,**  in  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  has  been  visited  by  pil¬ 
grims  of  all  ages;  but  particularly  since  the  Christian  sera, as 
the  place  where  our  Saviour  revealed  himself  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria.  The  spot  is  so  distinctly  marked  by  the  evan¬ 
gelist, ft  and  so  little  liable  to  uncertainty,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  well  itself  and  the  features  of  the  country,  that, 
if  no  tradition  existed  for  its  identity,  the  site  of  it  could 
hardly  be  mistaken.  Perhaps  no  Christian  scholar  ever  at¬ 
tentively  read  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  John,  without  being 
struck  with  the  numerous  internal  evidences  of  truth  which 
orowd  upon  the  mind  in  its  perusal.  Within  so  small  a  com¬ 
pass  it  is  impossible  to  find,  in  other  writings,  so  many  sources 
of  reflection,  and  of  interest.  Independently  of  its  import¬ 
ance  as  a  theological  document,  it  concentrates  so  much  in¬ 
formation,  that  a  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  illustration 
It  reflects  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  upon  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  their  country.  All  that  can  be  gathered  on  these  sub- 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  xi  c.  0. 

t  Josephus  says  of  them,  that  they  boasted  of  their  Jewish  origin  whenever  the 
Jews  were  in  prosperity,  but  disowned  any  connection  with  them  when  in  adversity, 
Vid.  Antiq.  lib ,  xi.  c.  8. 

|  The  ancient  medals  of  the  city  bear  the  name  of  Flavia  ISeopolis.  Spanhem 
{De  Praest.  et  Us.  JYumism  p,  769.  Amst.  1761. )  notices  a  medal  of  the  Emperor  Titus, 
in  Seguin’s  collection,  with  this  inscription,  ^AAOTINEAITOAIEAIViAPEIA!. 
Vaiilant  mentions  colonial  coins  of  Philip  the  Elder,  on  which  appeared  Mount  Geri- 
zim,  with  a  temple  on  its  summit.  For  an  account  of  this  temple,  named  by  Antio- 
chus  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  see  Josephus ,  Antiq.  lib ,  xi.  c.  8.  lib.  xii.  c.  7, 

§See  Reland.  Palaest.  Illust.  lib.  in.  p.  1008.  tom.  II.  Utrecht,  1714.  Procopius, 
lib .  v.  De  JEd'fciis  Justiniani,  cap.  7. 

I)  Attributed,  as  usual,  to  the  Empress  Helena.  (See  Maundr ell's  Journey,  p.  62  ) 
Arculfe  as  preserved  in  Adamnaus,  gives  a  plan  of  it,  which  proves  its  form  to  have 
Ibeen  that  of  a  Greek  cross :  (lib.  ii:  de  Loc.  Sanct.)  This  is  also  in  Pteland’s  work, 
(; p •  1008.  torn.  II.  Palaest.  Illust.  Utrecht,  1714.)  It  was  mentioned  by  St.  Jerom  in 
the  fourth  century.  Antoninus,  the  Martyr,  saw  it  in  the  sixth  :  Arculfe,  in  the  se¬ 
venth  ;  Willibald,  in  the  eighth  ;  and  Phocas,  in  the  twelfth. 

About  one  third  of  an  hour  from  Naplosa,  w^came  to  u  Jacob's  Well.”  Jour¬ 
ney  from  Alep,  tq  Jerus.  p.  62.  Orf  17 21. 
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I  j eels  from  Josephus*,  seems  but  as  a  comment  to  illustrate  this 
chapter.  The  journey  of  our  Lord  from  Judaea  into  Galilee; 
Jhe  cause  of  it;  his  passage  through  the  territory  of  Sama¬ 
ria;  his  approach  to  the  metropolis  of  that  country ;  its  name; 
his  arrival  at  the  Amorite  field  which  terminates  the 
narrow  valley  of  Sichem ;  the  ancient  custom  of  halting  at  a 
well  ;f  the  female  employment  of  drawing  water  ;  the  disci¬ 
ples  sent  into  the  city  for  food,  by  which  its  situation  out  of 
the  town  is  so  obviously  implied  ;  the  question  of  the  woman 
referring  to  existing  prejudices  which  separated  the  Jews  from 
the  Samaritans ;  the  depth  of  the  well  ;  the  oriental  allusion 
contained  in  the  expression,  “  living  water  the  history  of 
the  well,  and  the  customs  thereby  illustrated;  the  worship  up¬ 
on  Mount  Gemini;  all  these  occur  within  the  space  of  twen¬ 
ty  verses ;  and  if  to  these  be  added,  what  has  already  been 
referred  toj;  in  the  remainder  of  the  same  chapter,  we  shall 
perhaps  consider  it  as  a  record,  which,  in  the  words  of  him  w  ho 
sent  it, 5  6Swus  may.  lift  up  ouh  eyes,  and  look  upon,  fok 

:  IT  IS  "WHITE  ALREADY  TO  HARVEST.55 

$■'  Vid.  Antiq.  lib.  xi.  c.  4,  7,  8!  lib,  xii.  c.  3,7,  &c. 

7  “  At  this  well,  the  narrow  valley  of  Sychem  ends  ;  opening  itself  into  a  wide 
Seld,  which  is  probably  part  of  that  parcel  of  ground,  given  by  Jacob  to  his  Son  Jo- 
seph Jour Aey from  Alep.,  to  Jerus.  p.  63.  Oif.  1721. 

'I"  See  p.  229;  note '2.,  of  this  Volume. 

:  f  John,  iv.  36, 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

THE  HOLY  LAND— JSfAPOLOSE  TO  JERUSALEM; 

Journey  to  Jerusalem — Singular  Cultivation  of  Ju da  a— Jacob's 
Field — Bethel—- Beer— Prospect  of  the  Holy  City— Formali¬ 
ties  of  a  Public  Entry— Reception  by  the  inhabitants*— Gale 
of  Damascus — Identity  of  w  the  Holy  Places”— Visit  to 
ike  Governor— Convent  of  St.  Salvador— Appearance  of  the 
Monks— Dormitory  for  Traveller  s— Pilgrim'’  s  Chamber- 
Convent  Stores— Library — Exactions  of  the  Turks— Manu¬ 
factures  of  Jerusalem — Mecca  Fruit — Fetid  Limestones — 
Water  of  the  Dead  Sea— Visit  to  “  the  Holy  Places”  Se^ 
pul  dire  of  the  Messiah— Its  Identity  disputed— Its  present 
Appearance — Other  Rcliaues — Plan  for  the  survey  of  the 
City— Sion  Gate — Discovery  made  by  the  Author — Infer¬ 
ence  derived  from  it — Possible  Site  of  Golgotha ,  or  Calva¬ 
ry' — Greek  Inscriptions— Remarkable  Tomb— Hebrew  In¬ 
scriptions— Conjecture  respecting  Mount  Sion. 

We  left  Napolose  one  hour  after  midnight,  that  we  might 
reach  Jerusalem  eariy  the  same  day.  We  were,  however, 
much  deceived  concerning  the  distance.  Our  guides  repre¬ 
sented  the  journey  as  a  short  excursion  of  five  hours:  it 
proved  a  most  fatiguing  pilgrimage  of  eighteen.*  The  road 

*  Authors  disagree  very  much  concerning  this  distance.  Reland,  who  compares 
the  computed  measure,  by  time,  with  the  Roman  miles  (Vid.  “  Mensurae  quibus 
veteres  locorum  intervalla  metiuntur,”  Palaest.  Xllust  lib.  ii.  c.  1..)  makes. an  hour's 
jqurney  equivalent  to  three  miles ;  and  this  corresponds  with  its  relative  propor¬ 
tion  to  a  French  league,  or  to  three  English  miles.  But,  in  the  valuable  map  where¬ 
in  he  has  exhibited  the  distances  o!  places  in  Roman  miles,  from  Josephus,  Eusebius, 
Arrian,  Diodorus  Siculus/aod  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  (Vid.  cap.  5.  id.  lib.)  he 
states  the  distance  between  Napolose  and  Jerusalem  as  equal  to  forty  Roman  miles 
"hat  is  to  say,  twenty  eight  from  Napolose  to  Bethel,  and  twelve  from  Bethel  to 
Jerusalem.  Again,  in  estimating  the  extent  of  the  Holy  Land  (Vid.  tom.  I.  p.  423, 
Traj  Bat.  1714.)  he  gives,  irom  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  an  ancient  anonymous 
Itinerary,  the  following  distances : 

Ab  Hierosolymis  ad  Bethel,  ex  Itinerar.  veter.  Ilieros.  et  Eusebio.,  .mil.  12. 

Inde  ad  Neapolin.  ex  eodem  Itiner. .  ,  . . .  mil.  28,  vel.1 29. 

The  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  numerous  authors  who  have  written  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  geography  of  this  country,  the  subject  still  remains  undecided.  We  have 
no  accurate  map  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  w  ere  wfe  to  collect  the  distances  fro, in  books 
of  Travels,  the  labour  would  be  fruitless.  Phocas,  w'ho  is  generally  accurate,  states 
the  distance  between  Samaria  (i.  e.  Sichem,  vel  Neapolis)  and  Jerusalem  most  er¬ 
roneously  ;  making  it  only  equal  to  eighty  four  stadia,  or  ten  miles  and  a  half. 
Afro  rhj  Ilajiapefos  tecs  rns  ayias  noXms ds\  cr.radia  oySohmvia  j'xTcapa.  ■  “  A  {Sama¬ 
ria  ad  sa cram  civitatem  stadia  numerantur  quatuor  et  octaginta.”  (Phocas  Descript. 
T.  S.  cap.  14.)  This  would  dnly  allow  a  journey  of  three  hours  and  a  half.  Maun* 
dtdll  makes  it  eleven  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes,  according  to. the  following  state* 
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was;  mouiitaiijous,  rocky,  and  full  of  loose  stones  yet  the  cul¬ 
tivation  was  every  where  marvellous:  it  afforded  one  of  the 
most  striking  pictures  of  human  industry  which  it  is  possible 
to  behold.  The  limestone  rocks  and  stony  valleys  of  Judaea 
were  .entirely  covered  with  plantations  of 'figs, ;  vines,  and  olive 
trees  ,*  not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  be  neglected.  The  hills, 
from  their  bases  to  their  upmost  summits,  were  entirely,  cover¬ 
ed  with  gardens  :  all  of  these  were  free.  from  weecls,.  and  iq 
the  .highest  state:  of  agricultural  perfection.  Even  the  sides 
of  the  most  barren  mountains,  had  been  rendered,,  fertile,  by 
being  divided  into  terraces,  like  steps  rising  one  above,  another, 
whereon  soil  had  beem  accumulated  •  with  .  astonishing  labour* 
Among  the  standing  crops,  we  noticed  millet,  cotton,  linseed,  , 
and  tobacco;  and  occasionally  small,  fields  of  barley.  .A 
sight  of  this  territory  can1  alone  convey' any  adequate .  idea ^  of 
its  surprising  produce:  it  is  .truly  the.  Eden  of  the  -  east,  re- 
jo  icing  io.  the  abundance  of  its  wealth.  The  effect  of  tins  up- 
on  the  people  was  .strikingly  pourtrayed  in  every  counter 
ua.nce.5  instead  of,  the  depressed  and  gloomy  looks  of ,  .Djezzar. 
Tacha’s.  desolated  plains,  health,,  hilarity,  and  peace,,  were  vi¬ 
sible  in  the  features  of.  the  inhabitants.  ■  Under  a  wise., and  a-; 
beneficent  government,  the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land  would 
exceed  all  calculation.  Its',  perennial  harvest  ;f  the  salubrity 
of  its  air  ;l  its  limped  spring,;  its.-  rivers,  lakes,  and. matchless • 
plains  ;  its  hills  and  vales all  these,  added  to  tie  .serenity 

inent  from  tiis-jourziaL  ( See  pp„  62,  63,  64,  66,  .  6'7.  Journ.  from- Ale|d  to’ Jerus* - 
OXf.  1721V)  .  . 

Hours. 

Napolosa  to  Kane  Lcban. — 4 
•Kane  Lebaii  to  Betlrel  --1  3-4 
Bethel  to  Beer  —2  1-2 

Beer  to  Jerusalem  —  — 3  1-3 


11.  35  min. 

Adapting,,  therefore,  MauridrelPs  .time  to  Relahd’s  scale,  the  distance  would  he  little 
mure  than  thirty-four  miles  and  a  half.  We  considered  it  to  be  much  more but 
Aiftlcult  to  obtain  accurate  measure,  even  by  actual  observat  ion  of  the  country,  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  mountainous  and-  r  ugged  nature. 

*  If  the  following  passage  from  Phoehs  afforded  the  only  internal  e  vidence  to  be 
found  in  his  Work,  of  his  havingvisited  the'  country,  -travellers., ••  wild  .follow  him,  will 
deem  it'satisfactory.  ‘H  <5/o5gs  rivLcra * Ai’GitrrpcaTOr,  xar.  Taftraj  xdrA^pssAcrct/n  if&cra  ■ 
idai!y*t\  v-wpa,  xal  ctuxtmpa.  rcm  u<x(-  xar^inXcs  xal  v#65e'v5p3s.  “Via  /est  omnis  la- 
p-idhs  strata  ;  et,  licet  tota  earegio  siccitate  arescat,  et  squalleat',  ubique  tanfien  viti- 
Pus etarboribus  constipatur.”  Phocaev'©escr.  Terr.  Sanct.  ra  14:  CMdn.  J653.  The 
extraordinary  cultivation  of  this  singular  country  and  the  mode  of  it,  is  also:  noticed 
by  Maimdrell.  Sex  Jovm.  from  Alep  to  Jerus  pp.. 64  .65..  — 

t  “  The  seasons,-”  says  Josephus,  “  seem  to  maintain  a  eompdtiliOh,  winch  should 
be-  most  productive.  See  his  account  of  the  country  around  the  like  of  -Genesareth, 
(lib.  iii,  do  Bell,  ev  18.)  as  cited  in  a  former  chapter  of  this  work. 

'  f  We  saw  neither  mosquitoes  nor  locusts nor  did  the  croaking  of  toads  or  frogs 
denote  the  vicinity  of  any  of.  those  deadly  marshes  which  .poison- the  atmosphere  At- 
»©  mahy  shores  of 'the  Mediterranean, 
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of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be  indeed  “  a  field,  which  ife 
Lord  hath  blessed  :*  God  hath  given  it  of  the  dew  of  heaveo; 
and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine*?  : 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  led  through  the  valley  lying 
between  the  two  mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim.t  We  passed 
the  sepulchre  of  Joseph,^  and  the  well  of  Jacob^  where  the 
valley  of  Sichem  opens  into  a  fruitful  plain,  watered  by  a 
stream  which  rises  near  the  town.  This  is  allowed* *  by  all  vm* 
fers,  to  be  the  piece  of  land  mentioned  by  St.  John, j|  which 
Jacob  bought**  “at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Emmor,”  and 
where  he  erected  his  altaiff  to  “  the  God  of  Israel/’  After* 
ward,  as  the  day  dawned,  a  cloudless  sky  foretold  the  exces¬ 
sive  heat  we  should  have  to  encounter  in  this  day’s  journey  ; 
and  before  noon,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  ia 
the  most  shaded  situation  we  could  find,  stood  at  102  degrees; 
Our  umbrellas  scarcely  afforded  protection,  the  reflection 
from  the  ground  being  almost  as  insupportable  as  the  sun’s  di¬ 
rect  rays.  We  had,  during  the  morning,  a  long  and  most  tedi¬ 
ous  ride,  without  rest  or  refreshment;  silently  following  our 
guides,  along  a  narrow  and  stony  track*  over  a  mountainous 
country,  and  by  the  edge  of  precipices.  We  passed,  without 
notice,  a  place  called  Leban  by  Maundrell,JJ  the  Lebonah  of 
Scripture:  also,  about  six  hours  distance  from  Napolose,  in  a 
narrow  valley,  between  two  high  rocky  hills,§§  the  ruins  of  a 

*  Geo  Jtxvii.  27,  28. 

i  Ebal ,  sometimes  written  Gefeal.  fe  upon  the  north;  and  Gerizim ,  or  Garfaiiti,  upOB 
the  south.  The  streets  of  Jtfapolose  run  parallel  to  the  latter ;  which  overlooks  th© 
town.  (Vid.  Joseph,  lib.  v.  Antjq.  c.  9.)  “  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  brought  thee  in  untothe  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  that  th6u 
shalt  put  the  blessing  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  the  eurse  upon  Ebal.”  (Deut.  xi  22.) 
Also,  in  the  record  of  the  covenant,  (Deut.  xxvii.  5.)  the  people  are  directed  to 
build  an  altar  of  whole  stones  upon  Mount  Ebal.  14  And  Moses  charged  the  people 
(ibid!  v.  11.)  the  same  day,  saying,  These  shall  stand  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  to  bless 
the  people;”  and  (ibid.  v.  *13.)  these  shall  stand  upon  Mount  Ebal,  to  curse.*9 
(See  also  Josh.  viir  33.)  The  Samaritans  have  now  a  place  of  vvorship  upon 
Mount  Gerizim.  (See  Maundrel!  Journ.  from  Alepp.  to  Jerus.  p.  59.)  Reland 
(tom.  II.  p.  1006.  tom.  I  p.  344.  Traj.  Bat.  1714.)  wrote  the  name  of  this  mountain 
both  Garizim&ml  Gerizim.  The  Samaritans,  according  to  Phocas,  believed,  that  upon 
Mount  Gerizim,  which  stands  upon  the  right  hand  of  a  person  facing  the  east,  Abra¬ 
ham  prepared  the  sacrifice  of  his  son  Isaac.  TQV  to  $f£iwT£pov  uTr&p'Xfi  to  £pos  iv  w 
'Zay.apits  K'ijbci  xprifmfcrai  raj  ’A|3paa/i  tov  ©£ov,  xai  tuv  Qvcn'av  (wvcrai  TS  ’Icradx, 
In  dexteriore  montium  (Samaritanorum  ea  traditio  est)  Deus  Abrahamo  re- 
sponsutn  dedit,  et  Isaaeum  in  sacrilicium  petiit.”  Phocae  Desc .  Terr.  Sand.  c.  Lb 
Co  l.  1653. 

}  See  Maundrell’s  Journey,  fee.  p.  62.  Oxf.  1721. 

§  44  At  about  one  third  of  an  hour  from  Naplosa,  w©  came  to  Jacob’s  Well.” 
Ibid.  , 

||  Chap*  iv.  5, 

Genesis  xxxiii.  19. 

Af  “  And  he  erected  there  an  altar,  and  called  It  (EMMie- Israel).  Opn,  TmGbs 
Israel.”  Ibid.  v.  20. 

fSee  pc  63,  Jfctm  from  Aleppo, 

Ibid. 
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viliage,mid  of  a  monastery,  situated  where  the  Bethel  of  Jacob 
is  supposed  to  have  been.* * * §  The  nature  of  the  soli  is  an  existing 
comment  upon  the  record  of  the  stony  territory ,  where  66  He-, 
took  of  the  stones  of  the  place,  and  put  them  for  his  pillows™ 
At  two  o’clock  P.  M.  we  halted  for  a  little  repose,  hear  a  we!!s 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  ruined  building.  This  place  was  said 
to  be  three  hours  distance  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  perhaps  the 
same  described  by  Maundrell,  under  the  name  of  Beer  ;f  so 
called,  says  lie,  from  lis  foioitain  of  water 9  arid  supposed  to  Be 
the  Michmash  of  sacred  scripture,  f  Il  ls  described  by  him 
as  distant  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  from  the  Holy 
<3ity.f  This  name  of  our  halting  place  is  not  found,  howeves* 
in  any  of  our  journals.  Here,  upon  some  pieces  of  very 
mouldy  biscuit,  a  few  raw  onions,  (the  only  food  we  could  find 
upon  the  spot,)  and  the  water  of  the  well,  we  all  of  us  fed 
with  the  best  possible  appetite  ;  arid  could  we  have  procured 
a  little  salt,  we  should  have  deemed  our  fare  delicious. 

At  three  p.  m.  we  agstie  mounted  our  horses,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  on  our  route.  No  sensation  of  fatigue  or  heat  could  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  eagerness  and  zeal  which  animated  all  our  par¬ 
ty,  in  the  approach  to  Jerusalem;  every  individual  pressed 
forward,  hoping  first  to  announce  the  joy  ful  intelligence  of  its 
appearance.  We  passed  some  insignificant  ruins,  either  of 
ancient  buildings  or  of  pioderu  villages ;  but  had  they  been  of 
more  importance,  they  would  have  excited  little  notice  at  the 
time,  so  earnestly  bent  was  every  mind  toward  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  interest  and  curiosity.  At  length,  after  about  two 
'||b'rit*^'Jisid  been  passed  in  this  state  of  anxiety  and  suspense, 
ascending  a  hill  toward  the  south—66  Hagugpolis  !”  exclaim¬ 
ed  a  Greek  in  the  van  of  our  cavalcade  :  and  instantly  throw- 
irig  Himself  from  bis  horse,  was  seen  bareheaded,  upon  his 
knees,  facing  the  prospect  he  surveyed.  Suddenly  the  sight 
burst  upon  us  all.  Who  shall  describe  it  ?  The  effect  pro- 
diiced  was  that  of  total  silence  throughout  the  whole  company* 

*  Gen.  xxviii.  19. 

•f  “  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  it  has  a  plentiful  fountain  of  excellent  water,  from 
which  it  has  its  name.  At  its  upper  side  are  remains  of  ah  old  church  built  by  Em¬ 
press  Helena,  in  memory  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  who,  when  she  was  in  quest  of  the 
child  Jesus,  as  it  is  related  (Luke  ii  24.)  came  (as  tradition  adds)  to  this  city, 
Journ.  from  Alep,  lo  Jerm.  p.  64.  0±f.  1721. 

X  1  Sam.  xiii.  16,  23.  Xiv.  5.  This  position  of  Michmash  by  Maundrell  by  no  means 
agrees  with  the  situation  assigned  to  it  by  Reland  (Falsest.  Illust.  tom.  II.  p.  897. 
Traj.  Bat  1714.)  upon  the  authority  of  Eusebius :  “  Est  vicvs  grandis  9  mill .  a 
JElid  (Hierosoiyma)  prop$  Rama,  teste  Eusebio.” 

§  “  Leaving  Beer,  Ac.  in  two  hours  and  one  third,  we  came  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
f¥om  whence  we  had  the  first  prospect  of  Jerusalem.  In  one  hour  more,  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City,”  Jmrn.  from  Alep*  to  Jems,  p,  Be,  Of.  Il2h 
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Many  of  the  party,  by  an  immediate  impulse,  took  off  ibek 
bats,  as  if  entering  a  church',  without  being  sensible  of  so  do^ 
log.  The  Greet  s  and  Catholics  shed  torrents  of  -  tears ;  And' 
presently'  beginning  to  cross  tbemsfelves,  with  unfeigned  'devo¬ 
tion,  asked  if  they  might  be  permitted  to  ■  take  off  the  .cover-, 
ing  from' "their  feet,  and  proceed,  barefooted,  to  the  Holy  Se¬ 
pulchre.  We  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  grandeur  of  the 
spectacle  which  the  city  alone  exhibited.  Instead  of  a  wretch¬ 
ed  and  ruined  town,  by  some  described  as  the  desolated  rem¬ 
nant,  of  Jerusalem,  we  beheld,  as  it  were,  a  flourishing  and 
stately,  metropolis;  presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
domes,  towers,  palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries;  all' of 
which,  glittering' in  the  sun’s  rays,  shone  with  inconceivable' 
■splendbur.*  As;  we  drew  nearer,  oin> whole  attention  was  en~ 
grossed  by  its  noble  and  interesting'  appearance.  The  lofty: 
hills  whereby  JIt  is  surrounded  give  to  the  city  itself  an  appear- 
ance  of  elevatioii  inferior  to  that  which  it  really  possesses.! 
About  three  quarters  .of  ah  hour  before  we  reached*  the  walls,, 
we  passed  a  large  ruin  upon  our  right  hand,  close  to  the  road. 
This, -  by  the  reticulated  style  of  masonry  upon  its.  walls,  as 
Well  as  by  the  remains  of  -  vaul ted  fondations  of  brick  work, 
■evidently  denoted  a  Homan  building.  :We  could  'not  obtain 
tiny' account  of  it;  neither  is  it  mentioned  by  the  authors  who 
Ira ve described  the' antiquities  of  the  country. 

*  At  this  place,  two  Turkish  .officers,  mounted'  on  beautiful- 
beFses- sumptuously  caparisoned,  came  to  inform-  us,  that,  the 
governor,  having  intelligence  of  our  approach.,  had  sent  therti 
to -’’escort  ns-'into-  the  town.-  When  they;  arrived,  we  -  were ...  all 
assembled  upon  an  eminence,  admiring  the  splendid-,  appear-, 
ance ’ of  the  city  ;  and  being  impressed  with  other  ,  ideas  than 
those  of  a  vain  ostentation,  wran Id  gladly  have  declined  the 
'parade,  together  with  hhe  ioteiTuptioir  caused  by  a.  public  en¬ 
try.  This  was,  however,  said  to  be  unavoidable;  it  -  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  necessary  mark  of  respect  due  to  Bjezzar  Pacha, 

%  M  the  same  time  it  should  be  confessed,  that  there  is  no  other  point  of  view 
where  Jerusalem  is  seen  to  so  much  -advantage*  In  the  celebrated  prospect  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  eity  lies  too  low;. is  too  near  the" eye  and  has  too  much  the 
character  o.,  a  bird’s-eye  view.  It  -has  all  the  formality  of  a  plan  or  topographical  sur- 

¥eyy  ,  /  ^  - 

f  ‘H  :8'i-ay(a:ir6Kis  ntrai  fx'xrbv  5ia$6Q&v,:<ipctp&.yryMv,  xal-pBvwv,  xaHcr-rl  Tolvaurn' 
tffopagLfvov  Qavuacrldy,  J.v  rao}n  <yay  v7rt$avecTr,y.v7ai6?alcu  hirohis  m\  x@ap.aV-'  iryor  fip 
»rjv  to*.  ’ leSatas-'xofyav  isWvwi^miiivr^.Trgos  tiir &  I %6yava  Taum -yubkotya 
**  Sancta  civitas  variis  vallibus  et  montibus  circumsepitur,  nee  admiration^  caret, 
«juod  in  ea  spectatur;  eodem  enim  f.emporis  momento,  et  supereminens  et  depress* 
apparet ;  namque  si  Judaeas  oram  inspexeris,  supereminet;  si.  colies-  ill i .ad&ereB tes  - 
eomplariatur,^  PhQM.  -Ihsc...  T&rf*  Samt/c,  14,  Cclon,  1653. 
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Milder  whose  protection  we  travelled ;  as  well  as  of  conse¬ 
quence  to  our  future  safety.  We  therefore  consigned  ourselves 
to  ail  the  etiquette  of  our  Mahometan  masters  of  ceremony* 
and  were  marshalled  accordingly.  Our  attendants  were  or¬ 
dered  to  fall  back  in  the  rear ;  and  it  was  evident,  by  the 
manner  of  placing  us,  that  we  were  expected  to  form  a  proces- 
cession  o  the  governor’s  house,  and  to  appear  as  dependants, 
swelling  the  train  of  our  Moslem  conductors.  Our  British  tars, 
not  relishing  this,  would  now  and  then  prance  toward  the  post 
of  honour,  and  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  taking  the 
lead.  As  we  approached  the  city,  the  concourse  of  people 
became  very  great,  the  walls  and  the  road  side  being  covered 
with  spectators.  An  immense  multitude,  at  the  same  time,  ac¬ 
companied  us  on  foot;  some  of  whom,  welcoming  the  proces¬ 
sion  with  compliments  and  caresses,  cried  out  u  Bon'  Inglesi ! 
Viva  V  Ingilterra  /”  others,  cursiifg  and  reviling,  called  us  a 
set  of  rascally  Christain  dogs,  and  filthy  infidels.  We  could 
never  learn  wherefore  so  much  curiosity  had  been  excited ; 
unless  it  were,  that  of  late,  owing  to  the  turbulent  state  of 
public  affairs,  the  resort  of  strangers  to  Jerusalem  had  become 
more  uncommon  ;  or  that  they  expected  another  visit  from  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  who  had  marched  into  Jerusalem  with  colours 
flying  and  drums  beating,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  English 
sailors.  He  protected  the  Christian  guardians  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  tyranny  of  their  .Turkish  rulers,  by  hoist¬ 
ing  the  British  standard  upon  the  walls  of  their  monasteiy. 
Novelty,  at  any  period,  produces  considerable  bustle  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  :  the  idleness  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  uniform  tenor 
of  their  lives,  rendered  more  monotonous  by  the  cessation  of 
pilgrimage,  naturally  dispose  them  to  run  after  a  new  sight,  or 
to  listen  to  new  intelligence.  The  arrival  of  a  Tartar  cou¬ 
rier  from  the  Yizier’s  army,  or  the  coming  of  foreigners  to  the 
city,  rouses  Christians  from  their  prayers,  Jews  from  their 
traffick,  arid  even  Moslems  from  their  tobacco  or  their  .opium,, 
in  search  of  something  new. 

Thus  attended,  we  reached  the  gate  of  Damascus  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening.*  Chateaubriand  calls  this 
Bab  el- Ham  ond,  or  Bab  el- Cham,  the  Gate  of  the  Column.^ 
64  When,’5  says  he,  41  Simon  the  Cyrenian  met  Christ,  he  was 
coming  from  the  gate  of  Damascus;’5  thereby  adopting  a  to¬ 
pography  suited  to  the  notions  generally  entertained  of  the 

&  Thursday,  July  the  9th. 

f  Travels  in  Greece.  Palestine,  Src.  v6K  II  p.  88.  !8T1 
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relative  situation  of  Mount  Calvary  and  the  Prcetorimn,  w ilk 
regard  to  this  gate;  Simon  being  described*  as  u  coming  out 
ef  the  country/5  and  therefore,  of  course,  entering  by  that 
gate  of  the  city  contiguous  to  “  the  dolorous  way,”  It  were. 
Indeed,  a  rash  undertaking  to  attempt  any  refutation  of  opin¬ 
ions  so  long  entertaiaed,  concerning  what  are  called  u  the 
Holy  Places ”  of  tin's  memorable  city.  “  Never,”  says  the 
author  now  cited, f  was  subject  less  known  to  modern  readers, 
and  never  was  subject  more  completely  exhausted.”  Men 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration,  unto  whose  authority 
even  reverence  is  due,J  have  written  for  its  illustration ;  and 
some  of  the  ablest  modern  geographers,  quitting  more  exten¬ 
sive  investigations,  have  applied  all  their  ingenuity,  talents, 
and  information,  to  the  topography  of  Jerusalem. §  It  would 
therefore  seem  like  wanton  temerity,  to  dispute  the  identity  of 
places  whose  situation  has  he’en  so  ably  discussed  and  so  gener¬ 
ally  admitted,  where  there  not  this  observation  to  urge,  that  the 
descriptions  of  Jerusalem  since  the  crusades  have  principally 
issued  from  men  who  had  no  ocular  evidence  concerning  the 
places  they  describe.  Like  Thevenot,  writing  an  account  of 
scenes  in  Asia  without  ever  having  quitted  Europe,  they  have 
proved  the  possibility  of  giving  to  a  fiction  an  air  of  so  much 
reality,  that  it  has  been  cited,  even  by  historians,  as  authori¬ 
ty. ||  If,  as  spectators  upon  the  spot,  we  confessed  ourselves 
dissatisfied-  with  the  supposed  identity  of  certain  points  of  oh- 
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servation  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  because  we  refused  to  tradition 
alone,  what  appeared  contradictory  to  the  evidence  of  our 
senses.  Of  this  it  will  be  proper  to  expatiate  more  fully  ip 
the  sequel.  It  is  now  only  necessary  to  admonish  the  reader, 
that  he  will  not  find  in  these  pages  a  renewal  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Sandys,  and  Maundrell,  and  Pococke,  with  a 
host  of  Greek  and  Latin  pilgrims  from  the  age  of  Phocas 
down  to  Breindenbach  and  (Juaresmius*  We  should  ho 
more  think  of  enumerating  all  the  absurdities  to  which  the 
Franciscan  friars  direct  the  attention  of  travellers,  than  hi 

&  “  As  they  ted  him  away,  they  lard  hold  upon  one  Simon  a  Gyreniatn  coming  0.1V 
®.f  the  country.”  Luke  xxiii.  26. 
r  Chateaubriand’s  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  2.  Lond.  1811. 
i  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Hieronymus,  Sic 

\  §  See  particularly  the  Dissertation  of  D’Anville,  in  the  Appendix  to.  Moos.  Ch;*- 
teaubriand’s  interesting  account  of  his  Travels,  vol.  IX.  p.  3091. of  the  edition  by  Fre¬ 
deric,  Schoberl.  Land,  1811.  .  *  ‘  ^ 

||  “  The  accurate  Thevenot,”  shys  Mr.  Gibbon  (Hist.  vol.  111.  p.  14..  Lond 
1807.)  “  walked,  in  one  hour  and  three  ^uarters,  round  two  of  the  side^  of  the  tri¬ 
angle,”  &c.  He  is  speaking  of  Constantinople.  Assuredly.  Thevenot  never  set  Lfv 
the  country. 
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Copying,  like  another  Cotovic,*  the  whole  of  the  hymns  sung 
by  the  pilgrims  at  every  station.  Possessing  as  much  enthu¬ 
siasm  as  might  be  necessary  in  travellers  viewing  this  -hallow? 
ed  city,  we  still  retained  the  power  of  our  understandings 
sufficiently  to  admire  the  credulity  for  which  no  degree  of 
preposterousness  seemed  too  mighty;  which  converted  even 
the  parables  of  our  Saviour  into  existing  realities ;  exhibit¬ 
ing,  as  holy  reliques,  the  house  of  Bives.f  and  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  good  Samaritan .  There  is  much  to  be  seen  at 
Jerusalem,  independently  of  its  monks  and  monasteries; 
much  to  repay  pilgrims  of  a  very  different  description  from 
those  who  usually  resort  thither,  for  all  the  fatigue  and  danger 
they  must  encounter.  At  the  same  time,  to  men  interested  in 
tracing,  within  the  walls,  antiquities  referred  to  by  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  Sacred  History,  no  spectacle  can  be  more  mortify¬ 
ing  than  the  city  in  its  present  state.  The  mistaken  piety  of 
the  early  Christians,  in  attempting  to  preserve,  either  confused 
or  annihilated  the  memorials  it  endeavoured  to  perpetuate. 
On  viewing  the  havoc  they  have  made,  it  may  now  be  regret¬ 
ted  that  the  Holy  Land  was  ever  rescued  from  the  dominion 
of  Saracens,  far  less  barbarous  than  their  conquerors.  The 
absurdity  of  hewing  the  rocks  of  Judiea,  fwhetlier  of  Mount 
Calvary  or  any  other  mount,  into  gilded  chapels,  and  of  dis¬ 
guising  the  face  of  nature  with  painted  domes  and  marble  co¬ 
verings,  by  way  of  commemorating  the  scenes  of  our  Saviours 
life  and  death,  is  so  evident  and  so  lamentable,  that  even  San- 
dys,  with  all  his  credulity,  could  not  avoid  a  happy  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  reproof  directed  by  the  Roman  Satyrist  against  a 
similar  violation  of  the  Egerian  Fountain  J 

We  were  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  governor,  who  re¬ 
ceived  us  in  very  great  state  ;  offering  his  protection,  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  ordinary  pomp  of  Turkish  hospitality,  in  the 
number  of  slaves  richly  dressed,  who  brought  fuming  incense, 
coffee,  conserved  fruit,  and  pipes,  to  all  the  party,  profusely 
sprinkling  us,  as  usual,  with  rose  and  orange  flower  water. 
Being  then  informed  of  all  our  projects,  he  ordered  his  inter¬ 
preter  to  go  with  us  to  the  Franciscan  convent  of  St.  Salva¬ 
dor,  a  large  building  like  a  fortress,  the  gates  of  which  were 

#  See  De  Chataubriand’s  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  3.  note  2,  Lond.  181L 
f  See  the  Preface  to  Part  II. 

Juven.  Sat.  3.  Canlab ,  1763. 

“  In  vallem  JEgeriae  descendimus,  et  speluncas 
Dissimiles  veris.  Quanto  praestantius  esset 
Numen  aquae,  viridi  si  niargine  clauderet  undas 
Herba,nec  ingenauin  violarent  marmora  tophum  !'’ 

Set  Sandys *  Travels ,  p.  161,  Lotid.  1637. 
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thrown  open  to  receive  our  whole  cavalcade.  Mere,  when  we 
were  admitted  into  a  court,  with  ail  our  horses  and  camels, 
the  vast  portals  were  again  closed,  and  a  party  of  the  most 
corpulent  friars  we  had  ever  seen  from  the  warmest  cloisters 
of  Sppin  and  of  Italy  waddled  round  us,  and  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  our  arrival. 

From  the  court  of  the  convent  we  were  next  conducted,  by 
a  stone  staircase,  to  the  refectory,  where  the  monks  who  had 
received  us  introduced  us  to  the  Superior,  not  a  whit  less  cor¬ 
pulent  than  any  of  his  companions.  In  all  the  convents  I  had 
ever  visited  (and  these  are  not  few  in  number)  I  had  never 
beheld  such  friars  as  the  Franciscans  of  St.  Salvador.  The 
figures  sometimes  brought  upon  the  stage,  to  burlesque  the 
monasterial  character,  may  convey  some  notion  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance.*  The  influence  which  a  peculiar  mode  of  life  ha$ 
upon  the  constitution,  in  this  climate,  might  be  rendered  evi¬ 
dent  by  contrasting  one  of  these  jolly  fellows  with  the  Pro¬ 
paganda  Missionaries.  The  latter  are  as  meagre  and  as  pale, 
as  the  former  are  corpulent  and  ruddy.  The  life  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  is  necessarily  a  state  of  constant  activity  and  of  pri¬ 
vation.  The  guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or,  according 
to  the  name  they  bear,  the  Terra  Santa  friars,  are  confined  to 
the  walls  of  their  comfortable  convent,  which,  when  compared 
with  the  usual  accommodations  of  the  Holy  Land,  is  like  a 
sumptuous  and  \vell*furnished  hotel,  open  to  all  comers  \Vhorn 
curiosity  or  devotion  may  bring  to  this  mansion  of  rest  and 
refreshment. 

After  being  regaled  with  cofFee,  and  some  delicious  lemon¬ 
ade,  we  were  shown  to  our  apartments,  to  repose  ourselves  un¬ 
til  supper.  The  room  allotted  to  our  English  party  we  found 
to  be  the  same  which  many  travellers  have  before  described. 

It  was  clean,  and  its  walls  were  whitewashed.  The  beds, 
also,  had  a  cleanly  appearance;  although  a  few  bugs  warn¬ 
ed  us  to  spread  our  hammocks  upon  the  floor,  where  we 
slept,  for  once,  unmolested.  Upon  the  substantial  door  of 
this  chamber,  whose  roof  w  as  of  vaulted  stone,  the  names  of 
many  English  travellers  had  been  carved.  Among  others,  we 
bad  the  satisfaction  to  notice  that  of  Thomas  Shaw,  the  most 
learned  writer  who  has  yet  appeared  in  descriptions  of  the 
Levant.  Dr.  Shaw  had  slept  in  the  same  apartment  seventy- 
nine  years  before  our  coming. f 

*  Those  who  remember  seeing  the  late  inimitable  actor,  Palmer,  sen.  of  Drur3r 
'Jane  Theathre,  as  the  Friar  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  drama  of  “  The  Castle  Spectre,”  may  ! 

a  correct  idea  of  the  figures  presented  by  these  monks,  both  as  to  the  dress  | 
they  wear,  and  their  personal  appearance. 

f  Dr.  ©feaw  visited  Jerusalem  ia  1725, 
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A  plentiful  supper  was  served,  in  a  large  room  called  the 
Pilgrim’s  Chamber.  Almost  all  the  monks,  together  with  their 
Superior,  were  present.  These  men  did  not  eat  with  us  ; 
having  their  meals  private.  After  we  had  supped,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  the  dormitory,  one  of  the  friars,  an  Italian,  in  the 
dress  worn  by  the  Franciscans,  came  into  our  apartment,  and, 
giving  us  a  wink,  took  some  bottles  of  Noyau  from  his  bosom, 
desiring  us  to  taste  it:  he  said  that  he  could  supply  os  with 
any  quantity,  br  quality,  of  the  best  liqueurs ,  either  for  our 
consumption  while  we  staid,  or  for  our  journey.  We  asked 
him  whence  it  was  obtained  ;  and  he  informed  us,  that  he 
had  made  it;  explaining  the  nature  of  his  situation  in  the 
monastery,  by  saying,  that  he  was  a  confectioner ;  that  the 
monks  employed  him  in  works  of  ornament  suited  to  his  pro¬ 
fession  ;  but  that  his  principal  employment  was  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  liqueurs.*  A  large  part  of  this  convent,  surrounding 
an  elevated  open  court  or  terrace,  is  appropriated  to  the  re¬ 
ception  of  pilgrims;  for  whose  maintenance  the  monks  have 
considerable  funds,  the  result  of  donations  from  Catholics  of 
all  ranks,  but  especially  from  Catholic  princes.  These  con¬ 
tributions  are  sometimes  made  in  cash,  and  often  in  effect's,  m 
merchandize,  and  stores  for  the  convent.  To  mention,  by 
way  of  example,  one  article,  equally  rare  and  grateful  to 
weary  English  travellers  in  the  Levant ;  namely,  lea.  Of 
tins  they  had  an  immense  provision,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
Knowing,  from  long  habit  in  waiting  upon  pilgrims,  the  taste 
of  different  nations,  they  most  hospitably  entertain  their  comers 
according  to  the  notions  they  have  thus  acquired.  If  a  table 
be  provided  for  Englishmen  or  for  Dutchmen,  they  supply  it 
copiously  with  tea.  This  pleasing  and  refreshing  beverage 
was  served  every  morning  and  evening  w  hile  we  remained,  ire 
large  bowls,  arid  we  drank  it  out  of  pewter  porringers.  F os 
this  salutary' gift  the  monks  positively  refused  to  accept  out 
oilers  of  compensation,  at  a  time  w  hen  a  few  drachms  of  any 
kind  of  tea  could  with  difficulty  be  procured  from  the  English 
ships  is  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  most  enormous  prices. 
Persons  who  have  not  travelled  in  these  latitudes  will  perhaps 
not  readily  conceive  the  importance  of  such  au  acquisition. 
The  exhausted  traveller,  reduced  by  continual  fever,  and 
worn  by  incessant  toil,  without  a  hope  of  any  comfortable  re¬ 
pose,  experience  in  this  infusion  the  most  cooling  and  balsamic 

^  Perhaps  for  sale  among  the  Mahometans ;  who  will  make  any  sacrifice  to  ohtai* 
drains  of  this  nature. 
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virtues  if  the  heat  of  his  blood  abates ;  his  spirits  revive ; 
his  parched  skin  relaxes;  his  strength  is  renovated.  As  al¬ 
most  all  the  disorders  of  the  country,  and  particularly  those, 
to  which  a  traveller  is  most  liable,  originate  in  obstructed  per¬ 
spiration,  the  medicinal  properties  of  tea  in  this  country  may 
perhaps  explain  the  cause  of  its  long  celebrity  in  China.  Je¬ 
rusalem  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Nankin,  and  it  is  eight  de¬ 
grees  farther  to  the  south  than  Pekin  :  the  influence  of  climate 
and  of  medicine,  in  disorders  of  the  body,  may  therefore,  per¬ 
haps,  be  similar.  Certain  it  is,  that  travellers  in  China,  so  long 
ago  as  the  ninth  century,  mention  an  infusion  made  from  the 
leaves  of  a  certain  herb,  named  Sah,  as  a  cure  for  all  diseases  ; 
which  is  proved  to  be  the  same  now  called  Tea  by  European 
mations.f 

In  the  commotions  and  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
Jerusalem,  the  convent  of  St.  Salvador  has  been  often  plun¬ 
dered  and  stripped  of  its  effects.  Still,  however,  the  riches 
of  the  treasury  are  said  to  be  considerable;  but  the  principal 
part  of  its  wealth  is  very  properly  concealed  from  all  chance 
of  observation.  At  present,  it  has  a  small  library,  full  of 
books  of  little  value,  the  writings  of  polemical  divines,  and 
stale  dissertations  upon  peculiar  points  of  faith.  We  examin¬ 
ed  them  carefully,  but  found  nothing  so  much  worth  notice  as 
the  Oxford  edition  of  Maundrell’s  journey.  This  volume 
some  traveller  had  left :  the  w  orthy  monks  were  very  proud 
of  it,  although  unable  to  read  a  syllable  it  contained.  In  the 
church,  as  well  as  in  the  chambers  of  the  monastery,  we  no¬ 
ticed  several  pictures;  all  of  these  were  bad,  although  some 
of  them  appeared  to  have  been  copied  from  originals  that 
possessed  greater  merit.  In  the  Pilgrims’  chamber,  a  printed  ad- 

If,  in  the  course  of  our  travelling, 

- - “  We  chanced  to  find, 

A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 

We  bless’d  our  stars,  and  thought  it  luxury. 

»•  This  is  the  method  of  travelling  in  these  countries  ;  and  these  are  its  pleasures,  and 
amusements.  Few,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  many  toils  and  fatigues ;  fewer  still 
with  regard  to  the  greater  perils  and  dangers  that  either  continually  alarm,  or  ac¬ 
tually  beset  us.”  Shaw’s  travels,  pref.  p.  xvii.  Lond.  1757 

|  Leroy  se reserve  aussi  le  r event!  qui  provieot  des  mines  de  sel,  et  d’une  herbs 
mi’ils  boivent  avec  de  l’eau  chaude,  dont  il  se  vend  une.gi;ande  quantity  dans  toutes 
les  villes,  ce  qui  produit  degrandes  sommes.  On  l’appelle  sah;  et  c’est  un  arbrisseaii 
qui  a  plus  de  feuilles  que  le  grenadier,' et  dont  1’odeur  est  un  pen  plus  agreable,  mais 
qui  a  quelque  amertume.  On  fait  bouillir  de  1’eau.  on  la  verse  sur  cette  feuille  et 
cette  bois«on  les  guerit  de  toutes  sortes  de  maux.”  (Anciennes  Relations  de  deux 
Voyageurs  Mahometans,  &c.  p.  31.  Paris,  1718  )  Eusebius  Renaudot,  the  learned 
French  translator  of  the  original  Arabic  manuscript  of  these  travels,  in  the  notes 
which  be  added  to  the  work,  proves  the  plant  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  tea 
tr^e  called  chah  by  the  Chinese,  and  by  other  oriental  nations  tcha  Catai'i,  or  sini ; 
the  tcha  of  CataY,  orof  China.  (Ibid,  p  .'222.)  “  Notre  auteur,”  says  he, “est  le  plus 
ancien,  et  presque  le  seul  de  Arabes  qui  ait  parle  de  la  hoisson  Chinoise,  si  commune 
pr6sethment  danstoute  l’Europe,  et  coiinue  sous  Ie  nomde  the.” 
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v£riisement,  pasted  upon  a  board,  is  suspended  from  the  wall, 
giving  notice,  that  “  no  pilgrim  shall  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  convent  longer  than  one  month:”  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time,  certainly,  for  all  purposes  of  devotion,  rest,  or  cu¬ 
riosity.  The  Franciscans  complain  heavily  of  the  exactions 
of  the  Turks,  who  make  frequent  and  large  demands  upon 
them  for  money;  but  the  fact  of  their  being  able  to  answer 
these  demands,  affords  a  proof  of  the  wealth  of  the  convent 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  during  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  rendered 
them  essential  service,  by  remonstrating  with  the  Turkish  go¬ 
vernor  against  one  of  these  avamds,  as  they  are  called,  and 
finally  compelling  him  to  withdraw  the  charge.  The  monks 
assured  us,  that  the  English,  although  protestants,  are  the  best 
friends  the  Catholics  have  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  most  effect¬ 
ual  guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  served,  indeed* 
as  a  prelude  to  a  request  that  we  would  also  intercede  for 
them  with  the  governor,  by  representing  to  him,  that  any  ill 
usage  offered  to  Christians  would  be  resented  by  the  British 
nation.*  We  rendered  them  all  the  service  in  our  power,  and 
they  were  very  thankful. 

Friday,  July  10.— This  morning  our  room  was  filled  with 
Armenians  and  Jews,  bringing  for  sale  the  only  produce  of 
the  Jerusalem  manufactures ;  beads,  crosses,  shells,  &c.  The 
shells  were  of  the  kind  we  call  mother-of-pearl,  ingeniously, 
although  coarsely,  sculptured,  and  formed  into  various  shapes, 
Those  of  the  largest  size,  and  the  most  perfect,  are  formed  in¬ 
to  clasps  for  the  zones  of  the  Greek  women.  Such  clasps  are 
worn  by  the  ladies  of  Cyprus,  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  All  these,  after  being  purchased,  are 
taken  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  they  re¬ 
ceive  a  sort  of  benediction  :  exactly  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  beads  and  crosses,  purchased  at  Loretto  in  Italy,  are 
placed  in  a  wooden  bowl  belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Virgin 

*  They  have  since  made  a  similar  application  to  Mons.  i)e  Chateaubriand;  and'  it 
appears,  from  his  narrative,  that  they  hold  nearly  the  same  language  to  all  comers. 
“  They  thought  themselves  saved,”  says  he,  “  by  the  presence. of  one  single  French¬ 
man.”  (See  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  387.  'Lend.  1811.)  They  had  paid  the  Turkish  go- 
verhor,  the  preceding  year,  60,000  piastres ;  nor  has  there  ever  yet  been  an  instance 
of  their  having  refused  to  comply  with  his  demands.  Still  Mons.  De  Chateaubriand 
maintains  that  they  are  “  very  poor.”  Admitting  the  injustice  of  the  robberies  coin 
milled  upon  them  by  the  Turks,  the  mere  fact  of  the  booty  so  often  obtained  affords 
proof  to  the  contrary.  We  believed  them  to  be  .very  rich.  The  attention  and  hos¬ 
pitality  we  experienced  in  this  convent  demand  the  fullest  acknowledgment.  Whe¬ 
ther  their  situation  with  regard  to  Djezzar  Pacha,  or  the  services  we  rendered  them, 
by  our  remonstrances  with  the.  governor,  caused  them  to  refuse  any  remuneration 
from  us,  we  did  not  learn.  We  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  accept  of  payment  for 
our  hoard  and  lodging.  Yet  while  we  acknowledge  this  bounty,  we  should  deem  a 
statement  of  their  poverty  unjustifiable,  knowing  it  to  be  false. 
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Mary.  Afterward,  they  are  worn  as  reliques.  The  beads 
are  manufactured,  either  from  date  stones,  or  from  a  very  hard 
kind  pf  wood,  whose  natural  history  we  could  not  learn.  It 
was  called  “Mecca fruit”  and,  when  first  wrought,  appeared 
of  the  colour  of  box;  it  is  then  dyed,  yellow,  black,  or  red. 
The  beads  are’of  various  sizes  ;  and  they  are  all  strung  as  ro¬ 
saries  ;  the  smaller  being  the  most  esteemed,  on  account  of  the 
greater  number  requisite  to  fill  a  string,  and  the  greater  la¬ 
bour  necessarily  required  in  making  them.  They  sell  at 
higher  prices  when  they  have  been  long  worn,  because  they 
have  then  acquired,  by  friction,  a  higher  polish.  This  sort 
of  trumpery  is  ridiculed  by  all  travellers,  but  we  cannot  say 
it  is  scouted  by  any  of  them;  for  there  has  not  been  one  who 
did  not  encourage  the  Jerusalem  manufactories  by  the  pur¬ 
chases  lie  made.  It  offers  an  easy  method  of  obtaining  a 
large  quantity  of  acceptable  presents,  which  occupy  little 
space,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Greek  and  Catholic  countries,  as 
well  as  for  Turks  and  Arabs.  We  provided  ourselves  with  a 
considerable  cargo,  and  found  them  useful  in  our  subsequent 
journey.*  The  custom  of  carrying  such  strings  of  beads  was 
in  use  long  before  the  Christian  rara;  and  the  practice  of 
bearing  them  in  the  hand  prevails,  among  men  of  rank,  all 
over  the  east.f  This  subject  the  author  has  already  ntro- 
duced  into  a  former  publication  ;J  therefore  its  repetition  here 
is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  shell,  as  a  badge  worn  by  pilgrims  ;§  but  it  decidedly  re¬ 
fers  to  much  earlier  oriental  customs  than  the  journeys  of 
Christians  to  the  Holy  Laud,  and  its  history  will  probably  be 
found  in  the  mythology  of  eastern  nations.  Among  the  sub¬ 
stances  which  they  had  wrought  in  the  manufacture  of  rosa¬ 
ries,  and  for  a?nuiets,  we  were  glad  to  notice  the  black  fetid 
limestone!  of  the  Lake  Asphaltites;  because  it  enabled  us  to 

*  Such  a  quantity  of  them  is  sometimes  sent  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  countries, 
that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  entire  freight  of  a  vessel. 

+  The  Turks  call  a  string  of  ninety-nine  heads,  tespy.  This  number  of  beads  cor¬ 
responds  with  their  names  ofthe  deity.  Hamid  Ali,  a  late  vizier,  wore  one  of  pearl, 
valued  at  300/.  sterling.  See  Dallaway’s  Constantinople,  p.  84. 

+  See  “■  Greek  Marbles, pp.78,79.  Camb.  1809.  See  also, the  necklace  worn  by 
Isis,  as  (engraved;  in  Caper’s  Haypocrates,  p.  109,  Utrecht,  1687. 

§  It  w-as  an  ancient  symbol  of  Astarte,  the  Syrian  goddess,  as  Venus  Pelagia 
(avctSuopivT) ;)  but,  as  the  appropriate  cognizance  of  a  pilgrim’s  hat,  is  beautifully 
commemorated  in  the  well  known  ditty, 

“  And  how  should  I  thy  true  love  know 
“  From  any  other  one?” 

“  0,  by  his  cockle  hat  and  staff, 

“  And  by  bis  sandal  shoon  ” 

jj  “  Chaux  carhonatee  .{Slide, ”  Haiiy,  “  Pierre  puante,”  Laraeth,  tom. XT.  p  58. 
“  Swinestone,”  Kirwan.  “  Stinkstein  ”  BroehaoC  tom.  X. ;  p.  567,  “■  Spatinuo  fric- 

t|ohe  feetidum,”  Waller,  tom, A.  p.  148. , 
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procure  very  large  specimens  of  that  mineral,  in  its  natural 
state.  It  is  worn  in  the  east  as  a  charm  against  the  plague ; 
and  that  a  similar  superstition  attached  to  this  stone  in  very 
early  ages,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  our  having  af¬ 
terward  found  amulets  of  the  same  substance  in  the  subterra¬ 
nean  chamber  below  the  Pyramids  of  Saqudra ,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  The  cause  of  the  fetid  ■effluvia  emitted  from  this  stone, 
when  partially  decomposed  by  means  of  friction,  is  now  known 
to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  stilphureted  hydrogen,*  All 
bituminous  limestone  does  not  possess  this  property.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  sort  of  limestone  called  black  marble  in  Eng* 
land,  though  not  always  its  characteristic.  The  workmen 
employed  by  stone  masons  often  complain  of  the  unpleasant 
smell  which  escapes  from  it  during  their  labours.  The  an¬ 
cient  Gothic  monuments  in  France  frequently  consisted  of 
fetid  limestone.f  The  fragments  which  we  obtained  from  the 
Dead  Sea  had  this  property  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  y 
and  it  may  generally  be  observed,  that  the  oriental  specimens 
are  more  strongly  impregnated  with  hydro- sulphuret  than  any 
which  are  found  in  Europe.  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  has 
a  similar  odour.  The  monks  of  St.  Salvador  keep  it  in  jars., 
together  with  the  bitumen  of  the  same  lake,  among  the  'arti¬ 
cles  of  their  pharmacy ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  being  also 
esteemed  on  account  of  their  medical  virtues. 

We  set  out  to  visit  what  are  called  “the  Holy  Places.** 
These  are  all  amply  described  by  at  least  an  hundred  authors. 
From  the  Monastery  we  descended  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  attended  by  several  pilgrims,,  bearing  with  them- 
rosaries  and  crucifixes  for  consecration  in  the  tomb  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Concerning  the  identity  of  this  most  memorable  re* 
Pique,  there  is  every  evidence  but  that  which  should  result 
from  a  view  of  the  Sepulchre  itself.  After  an  attentive  perusal 
of  all  that  maybe  adduced,  and  all  that  has  been  urged,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  it,  from  Eusebius,  Laetantius,  Sozomcn,  Jerom,  8 eve- 
rus,  and  Nicephorus,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  question  '..is 
for  ever  decided.  If  these  testimonies  be  insufficient,  “  we 
might,”  says  Chateaubriand, J  adduce  those  of  Cyril,  of 

Brochant  Mmeralog.  tom.  I.  p.  568.  Paris,  1808,  &e* 

f  See  Rome  de  Lisle,  Cristallog.  tom.  I.  p.  574. 

t  Mons.  De  Chateaubriand,  whose  work  contains  much  illustration  of  this  curious 
subject,  after  showing  that  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  may  possibly  be  refer¬ 
red  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  age  of  Helena,  maintains,  upon  the  evidence  of  a 
letter  written  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  Macarius  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  pre¬ 
served  by  Eusebius,  and  upon  the  testimonies  of  Cyril,  Theodorat,  and  the  XUnsraiy 

2.  h  2 
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Theodora!,  and  even  of  the  Itinerary  from  Bourdeaux  to  Je¬ 
rusalem,”  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  From  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Adrian,  when  the  crucifixion  and  burial -.of  our 
Saviour  was  almost  in  the  memory  of  man,  unto  the  age  of 
Constantine,  an  image  of  Jupiter  marked  the  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,*  and  Mount  Calvary  continued  to  be  profaned  by 
a  statue  of  Verms.f  This  powerful  record  of  the  means  used 
by  the  Pagans  to  obliterate  the  rites  of  Christianity,  seems  to 
afford  decisive  evidence  concerning  the  locality  of  the  Tomb, 
and  to  place  its  situation  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  Theodo- 
ret  affirms,  that  Helena,  upon  her  arrival,  found  the  fane  of 
Venus,^  and  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  down.  To  what  then 
can  be  attributed  the  want  of  every  document  within  the  build¬ 
ing  now  called  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  might 
denote  the  site  of  such  a  monument?  The  sepulchres  of  the 
Jews,  as  has  been  already  maintained, §  were,  in  the  age  of  the 
Crucifixion,  of  a  nature  to  withstand  every  attack  of  time  : 
they  were  excavations  made  in  the  heart  of  solid  rocks,  which 
even  earthquakes  would  scarcely  remove  or  alter.  Indeed,  we 
have  evidence  from  the  Gospel  itself,  that  earthquakes,  in  cer¬ 
tain  instances,  had  no  power  over  them ;  for  the  sepulchre  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  made  before  the  earthquake  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  crucifixion,  is  described, ||  after  that  event 
had  taken  place,  as  “  his  own  new  tomb,  which  he  had  hewn 

tiere  cited,  that  its  existence,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Constantine,  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted.  See  Travels  in  Greece ,  Palaestine ,  &c.  vol.  II.  p.  19.  Lond.  1811. 

'  #  Doubdan,  from  De  Sponde,  mentions  the  year  of  Adrian’s  life  when  this  happen¬ 
ed  ;  it  w as  the  last  but  one,  A.  D.  137.  Adrian  died  A.  D.  138.  De  Chateaubriand 
quotes  the  author  of  the  “  Epitome  of  the  Holy  Wars”  to  prove  that,  “  forty  six  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  the  Christians  obtained 
permission  of  Adrian  to  build,  or  rather  to  rebuild,  a  church  over  the  tomb  of  their 
God.”  (Set  Travels  in  Greece,  Palaestine ,  &c.  vol.  II.  p  18.  Lond.  1811.)  This  can 
hardly  be  true,  consistently  with  the  facts  related  by  Sozomen,  (lib.  ii.  c.  2.)  and  by 
Jerom,  (Epist.  ad  Paulinum)  concerning  the  profanation  of  the  holy  places  by  that 
iimperor. 

t  “  Ab  Hadrian)  temporibus,  usque  ad  Imperium  Constantini,  per  annos  circiter 
^centum  octoginta,  in  Loco  Resurrectionis  simulacrum  Jo-vis,  in  crucis  rupe  statua 
sx  marmore  Veneris  &  Gentilibus  posita  colebatur  ;  existimantibus  persecutionis 
auctoribus,  quod  tollerent  nobis  Sdem  Resurrectionis  et  Crucis,  si  loca  sancta  per 
idola  polluissent  ”  (Hieronymus  Epist.  ad  Paulinum  ;  de  Instit.  Monac.  c.  2.  tom.  I 
ISeealso  Sozomen.  Hist  lib.  ii.  c.  1.)  Sozomen  relates,  that  the  Heathens  sur¬ 
rounded  Mount  Calvary  with  a  wall,  first  covering  the  holy  places  with  stones  ;  then 
erecting  a  temple  of  Venus  ;  and,  lastly,  placing  in  it  the  image  of  the  goddess.  Dio 
Cassius  (in  Vit.  Hadrian.)  says,  that  Adrian  built  a  city  upon  the  site  of  Jerusalem, 
which  had  been  ruined,  giving  it  the  name  of  JElia  Capitolina  ;  and  that  in  the  place 

where  the  temple  of  God  had  been,  he  erected  one  to  Jupiter. 

j  Theodoret,  lib,  i.  cap.  18.  Paris,  1642.  This  Greek  Father  also  mentions  the  age 
•f  Helena,  at  the  time  she  visited  Palaestine.  The  journey  took  place  a  short  time 
feefore  her  death,  when  she  had  attained  her  eightieth  year.  Few  octogenarian  ladies 
exhibit  equal  enterprise. 

*  See  the  observations  in  the  last  Chapter  concerning  the  Sepulchres  of  Sa 
jmaria. 

jl  Mattfi.  xxvii  6D-  M'arkv  JLuke,  xxiii,  53.  Job©,  xix.  41. 
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out  of  the  rock.”  Even  the  grooving  for  the  stone  at  the  door 
was  unchanged  and  entue,  for  “be  rolled  the  great  stone  to  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  departed and  it  was  afterward 
“  sealed  and  made  sure.”f  Quaresmius,  by  an  engraving!  for 
the  illustration  of  the  mode  of  burial  then  practised,  has  shown, 
according  to  a  model  familiar  to  the  learned  monk,  from  his 
residence  in  the  Holy  Land  where  such  sepulchres  now  exist, 
the  sort  of  tomb  described  by  the  Evangelists.  But  there  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 
nothing  that  can  be  reconciled  with  the  history  of  our  Saviour’s 
burial.  In  order  to  do  away  this  glaring  inconsistency,  it  is 
affirmed  that  Mount  Calvary  was  levelled  for  the  foundations 
of  the  church;  that  the  word  opo;y  mans ,  does  not  necessarily 
signify  a  mountain,  but  sometimes  a  small  hill  ;  that  the  sepul¬ 
chre  of  Christ  alone  remained  after  this  levelling  had  taken 
place,  in  the  centre  of  the  area;  and  that  this  was  encased 
w  ith  marble  t— not  a  syllable  of  w  hich  is  supported  by  any 
existing  evidence  offered  in  the  contemplation  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Tomb.  Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  describe  what 
really  remains. 

We  came  to  a  goodly  structure,  w  hose  external  appearance 
resembled  that  of  any  ordinary  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Over 
the  door  we  observed  a  bas-relief,  executed  in  a  style  of  sculp¬ 
ture  meriting  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  At 
first  sight,  it  seemed  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  existence  of 
any  place  of  Christian  worship;  but,  upon  a  nearer  view,  we 
recognized  the  history  of  the  Messiah's  entry  into  Jerusalem— 
the  multitude  strewing  palm  branches  before  him.  The  figures 
were  very  numerous.  Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  as  offer¬ 
ing,  a  u  example  of  the  first  work  in  which  Pagan  sculptors  re¬ 
presented  a  Christian  theme.  Entering  the  church,  the  first 
thing  they  showed  to  us  was  a  slab  of  white  marble  In  the 
pavement,  surrounded  by  a  rail.  It  seemed  like  one  of  the 
gravestones  in  the  floor  of  our  English  churches.  This,  they 
told  us,  was  the  spot  where  our  Saviour’s  body  was  anointed 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  We  next  advanced  toward  a  dusty 
fabric,  standing,  like  a  huge  pepper  box,  in  the  midst  of  the 
principal  aisle,  and  beneath  the  main  dome.  This  rested  up¬ 
on  a  building,  partly  circular,  and  partly  oblong,  as  upon  a 
pedestal  The  interior  of  this  strange  fabric  is  divided  into 

*  Mattli.  xxvii.  60. 

f  Xuid.  v.  66.  “  So  they  went  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  tfce  si©**.,1” 

|  Elucid.  Terr.  Ssnct  to®.  IX.  p,  529.  Antverp.  1639. 
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two  parts.  Haying  entered  the  first  part,  which  is  a  kind  of 
antechapel,  they  shew  you,  before  the  mouth  of  what  is  called 
the  Sepulchre,  the  stone  whereon  the  angel  sat :  this  is  a  block 
of  white  marble,  neither  corresponding  with  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre,  nor  with  the  substance  from  which  it  must  have 
been  hewn  ;  for  the  rocks  of  Jerusalem  are  all  of  common  cora» 
pact  limestone.*  Shaw,  speaking  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  says,f 
that  all  the  surrounding  rocks  were  cut  away,  to  form  the  level 
of  the  church  ;  so  that  now  it  is  “  a  grotto  above  ground  :n 
but  even  this  is  not  true  :  there  are  no  remains  whatsoever  of 
any  ancient  known  sepulchre,  that,  with  the  most  attentive  and 
scrupulous  examination,  we  could  possibly  discover.  The 
sides  consist  of  thick  slabs  of  that  beautiful  breccia,  vulgarly 
called  verd  antique  marble  :  and  over  the  entrance,  which  is 
rugged  and  broken,  owing  to  the  pieces  carried  off  as  reliques, 
the  substance  is  of  the  same  nature,  j  All  that  can  therefore 
now  be  affirmed  with  any  shadow  of  reason,  is  this;  that,  if 
Helena  had  reason  to  believe  she  could  identify  the  spot 
where  the  sepulchre  was,  she  took  especial  care  to  remove 
every  existing  trace  of  it,  in  order  to  introduce  the  fanciful 
and  modern  work  which  notv  remains.  The  place  may  be  the 
same  pointed  out  to  her;  but  not  a  remnant  of  the  original 
sepulchre  can  now  be  ascertained.  Yet,  with  all  our  scepti¬ 
cal  feelings  thus  awakened,  it  may  prove  how  powerful  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  sympathy  is,  if  we  confess  that,  when  we  entered  into 
the  Sanctum  Sanctorum^  and  beheld,  by  the  light  of  lamps, 
there  continualty  burning,  the  venerable  figure  of  an  aged 
monk,  with  streaming  eyes,  and  a  long  white  beard,  pointing 
to  the  place  “  where  the  body  of  our  Lord  was and  calling 

upon  us  to  Ci  kneel  and  experience  pardon  for  our  sins’5 - - 

we  knelt,  and  participated  in  the  feelings  of  more  credulous 

*  Accordingto  some,  however,  the  stone  belonging  to  the  mouth  ofthe  Sepulchre  is 

t reserved  elsewhere;  and  this  is,  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  tomb,  placed  to  receive  the 
isses  of  the  pilgrims, 
f  Shaw’s  Travel’s,  p, 264.  Loud.  1757. 

t  These  objections  are  not  new  ;  they  were  urged  long  ago;  and  Quaresmius  tm; 
dertook  to_  answer  them.  The  reader  may  be  amused  by  the  style  in  which  he  opens 
his  refutation.  “  Audivi  normullos  nebulones  Occidentales  kaereticos  detrakentes  iis 
quae  diiuntvr  dejdm  memorato  sacratissimo  Domini  nostri  Jesu  C/iristi  Sepulchro ,  cerntl- 
hus  momently atiuncuKs  negantes  iilud  vere  esse  in  quo  position-  fuit  corpus  Jesu &e. 
(Vid.  cap.  14.  lib.  v.  Eiucid,  T.  S.)  This  chapter  is  entitled  4i  Objectiones  non-- 

BULLAE  Q;  17 1  B  U  S  IMPUGNATUR  VERITAS  SANCT1SSIMI  SePULCHRI.”  In  the  next 
(chap,  xv.)  he  undertakes  to  refute  the  objections  made  by  Gulielmus  de  Baldensel; 
and  these  are  precisely  the  same  now  urged  by  the  author/  “  Momemtritum  Cfiristi 
says  G.  de  Baldensel,  “  erat  excisum  in  petra  viva,  &c.  iilud  verb  ex -petris' pluri- 
bus  est  comnositum,  de  novo  conglutinato  etemento.”  Quaresmius  says,  this 
e/pjec lion  applied  only  to  the  extendi  covering  of  the  Senulthre  ;  but  this  is  not 
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pilgrims.  Captain  Culverhouse,  in  whose  mind  the  ideas  of 
religion  and  of  patriotism  were  inseparable,  with  firmer  emo¬ 
tion,  drew  from  its  scabbard  the  sword  he  had  so  often  wielded 
in  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  placed  it  upon  the  tomb. 
Humbler  comers  heaped  the  memorials  of  an  accomplished 
pilgrimage;  and  while  their  sighs  alone  interrupted  the  silence 
of  the  sanctuary,  a  solemn  service  w  as  begun.  Thus  ended  our 
visit  to  the  Sepulchre. 

If  the  reader  has  caught  a  single  spark  of  this  enthusiasm, 
it  were  perhaps  sacrilegious  to  dissipate  the  illusion.  But 
mud)  remains  untold.  Every  thing  beneath  this  building 
seems  discordant,  not  only  '■with  history,  but  with  common 
sense.  It  is  altogether  such  a  work  as  might  naturally  be 
conjectured  to  arise  from  the  infatuated  superstition  of  such  an 
old  woman  as  was  Helena,  subsequently  enlarged  by  ignorant 
priests.  Forty  paces  from  the  Sepulchre,  beneath  the  roof  of 
the  same  church,  and  upon  the  same  level,  are  shown  two 
rooms,  one  above  the  other.  Close  by  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  chamber,  or  chapel,  are  the  Tombs  of  Godfrey  of  Bou¬ 
logne,  and  of  Bald  win,  kings  of  Jerusalem,  with  inscriptions 
in  Latin,  in  the  old  Gothic  character.  These  have  been  copied 
into  almost  every  book  of  travels,  from  the  time  of  Sandy s,# 
to  the  present  day.  At  the  extremity  of  this  chapel  they  ex¬ 
hibit  a  fissure  or  cleft  in  the  natural  rock ;  and  this,  they  say, 
happened  at  the  crucifixion.  Who  shall  presume  to  contra¬ 
dict  Hire  tale?  But  to  complete  the  ncii'vele  of  the  tradition,  it 
is  also  added,  that  the  head  of  Adam  was  found  within 
the  fissure.  Then,  if  the  traveller  has  not  already  heard 
and  seen  enough  to  make  him  regret  his  wasted  time,  he  may 
ascend  by  a  few  steps  into  a  room  above.  There  they  wilt 
show  him  the*same  crack  again ;  and  immediately  in  front  of 
it,  a  modern  altar.  This  they  venerate  as  Mount  Calvary, 
the  piace  of  crucifixion  ;  exhibiting  upon  this  contracted  piece 
of  masonry  the  marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses,  without 
the  smallest  regard  to  the  space  necessary  for  their  erection* 
After  this  he  may  be  conducted  through  such  a  farrago  of  ab¬ 
surdities,  that  it  is  wonderful  the  learned  men,  who  have  de¬ 
scribed  Jerusalem,  should  have  filled  their  pages  with  any  seri¬ 
ous  detail  of  them.  Nothing,  however,  can  surpass  the  fidel¬ 
ity  with  which  Sandys  has  particularized  every  circumstance 
of  all  this  trumpery  ;  and  his  rude  cuts  are  characterized  by 

*■  See  Sandy’s  travels,  p.  1G3.  Lond  1837.  Doubdan  Voyage  de  la  f.  S.  p:  7. 
fails,  lf.57,  &c  &c 
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equal  exactness.*  Among  others,  should  be  mentioned  the 
place  where  the  cross  was  found  ;  because  the  identity  of  the 
timber,  which  has  since  supplied  all  Christendom  with  its 
relics,f  was  confirmed  by  a  miracle, | — proof  equally  infallible 
with  tliat  afforded  by  the  eagle  at  the  tomb  of  T  heseus,  in  the  ! 
isle  of  Scyra,  when  Ciraon  the  Athenian  sought  the  bones  of 
the  son  of  Aegeus.  $ 

It  is  time  to  quit  these  degrading  fallacies :  let  us  break 
from  our  Monkish  instructors;  and,  instead  of  viewing  Jeru¬ 
salem  as  pilgrims,  examine  it  by  the  light  of  history,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands.  We  shall  thus  find  many  interesting  ob¬ 
jects  of  contemplation.  If  Mount  Calvary  has  sunk  beneath 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  superstition,  studiously  endea¬ 
vouring  to  modify  and  to  disfigure  it,  through  so  many  ages  ; 
if  the  situation  of  Mount  Sion  yet  remains  to  be  ascertain¬ 
ed  :||  the  Mount  of  Olives,  undisguised  by  fanatical  labours, 
exhibits  the  appearance  it  presented  in  all  the  periods  of  its 
history.  From  its  elevated  summit  almost  all  the  principal 
features  of  the  city  may  be  discerned,  and  the  changes  that 
eighteen  centuries  have  wrought  in  its  topography  may  per¬ 
haps  be  ascertained.  The  features  of  nature  continue  the  same, 
though  works  of  art  have  been  done  away :  the  beautiful  gate 
of  the  temple  is  no  more ;  but  Biloa’s  fountain  haply  flows, 
and  Kedroo  sometimes  murmurs  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat.** 

It  was  this  resolve,  and  the  determination  of  using  our  owe 
eyes,  instead  of  peering  through  the  spectacles  of  priests,  that 
led  to  the  discovery  of  antiquities  uiidescribed  by  any  author; 
and  marvellous  it  is,  considering  their  magnitude,  and  the 
scrutinizing  inquiry  w  hich  has  been  so  often  directed  to  every 
object  of  the  place,  that  these  antiquities  have  hitherto  escaped 

*  These  designs  tv  ere  first  cut  for  Cotovieus.-  in  brass;  and  re-engraved,  on  the 
same  metal,  for  Sandys. 

t  Another  time  he  was  telling  of  an  old  signpost  that  belonged  to  his  father, 
with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to  build  sixteen  large  men  of  war.”  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

See  Swift’s  Works,  voi.  1.  p.  79.  Edinfr.  17-8]. 

t  The  Jews,  being  tortured,  by  the  doting  old  empress  and  her  priests,  to  make 
known,  three  hundred  years  after  the  crucifixon,  the  situation  of  our  Saviour’s 
cross,  contrived  at  last  to  produce  three  crosses.  This  caused  a  woful  dilemma, 
a3  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain  which  of  those  three  belonged  to  our  Saviour 
M  acarius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  soon  decided  this  point,  by  touching  the  body  of  a 
woman  who  had  “  an  incurable  disorder”  with  these  crosses.  Her  miraculous  cure 
made  known  “  the  true,  cross.”  Bee  Sandys, p.  169.  Lend.  1637. 

C  Plutarch,  in  Thes,  ' 

li  See  Reland,  Falsest  Illust.  tom.  II.  pp.  845,  846,  et  seq.  Traj.  Eat .  1714. 

“  Torrens  hie  est  vero  nomine,  quam  aestivo  tempore  Rumen  esse  desinat,  et 
Eornen  habeat,  adeoque  sicco  pede  transeatur.”  Relaridi  Fab  Jilust*  tom.  X,  p.  294, 
lib. A.  cap.  45, 
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notice.* * * §  It  is  possible  that  their  position,  and  the  tenor  of 
their  inscriptions,'  may  serve  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  Sion,  and  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city.  This, 
however,  will  be  a  subject  for  the  investigation  of  future  tra¬ 
vellers.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  barely  mentioning 
their  situation,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  discovery.  We 
had  been  to  examine  the  hill  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Sion:  it  is  situated  upon  the  south  side  of  Jerusalem,  part  of 
it  being  excluded  by  the  wall  of  the  present  city,  w  hich  passes 
over  the  top  of  the  mount.  If  this  be  indeed  Mount  Sion, 
the  prophecyf  concerning  it,  that  the  plough  should  passover 
it,  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter ;  for  such  labours  were  actu¬ 
ally  going  on  when  we  arrived.  Here  the  Turks  have  a 
mosque  over  w  hat  they  call  the  tomb  of  David.  No  Chris- 
tain  can  gain  admittance;  and  we  did  not  choose  to  loiter 
among  the  other  legendary  sanctities  of  the  mount J  hav¬ 
ing  quitted  the  city  by  what  is  called  “Sion  Gate,55  we  de¬ 
scended  into  a  dingle  or  trench,  called  Tophet,  or  Geniunon, 
by  Saudys.  As  we  reached  the  bottom  of  this  narrow  dale, 
sloping  toward  the  vally  of  Jehosaphat,  we  observed,  upon 
the  sides  of  the  opposite  mountain,  which  appears  to  be  the 
same  called  by  Sandys  the  “  Hill  of  Offence,55  facing  Mount 
Sion,  a  number  of  excavations  in  the  rock,  similar  to  those  al¬ 
ready  described  among  the  ruins  of  Teimessus,  in  the  gulph  of 
Giaucus  ;  and  answering  to  the  account  published  by  Shaw§ 
of  the  Cryptm  ni  Laodicea,  Jebilee,  and  Tortosa.  We  rode 
toward  them  ;  their  situation  being  very  little  elevated  above 
the  bottom  of  the  dingle,  upon  its  southern  side.  When  we  ar¬ 
rived,  we  instantly  recognized  the  sort  of  sepulchres  which 
had  so  much  interested  us  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  alighting  from 
our  horses,  found  that  we  should  have  ample  employment  in 
their  examination.  They  were  all  of  the  same  kind  of  work¬ 
manship,  exhibiting  a  series  of  subterranean  chambers,  hewn 
with  marvellous  art,  each  containing  one,  or  many  reposito¬ 
ries  for  the  dead,  like  cisterns,  carved  in  the  rock,  upon  the 

*  Perhaps  Handys  alludes  to  them  in  his  brief  notice  of  “  clivers  sepulchres,”  &c. 
following  his  description  of  Aceldama.  See  p.  187. .  Lond.  1637. 

t  Micah  iii.  12. 

j  That  is  to  say,  “  where  Christ  did  eate  his  last  supper;  where  also,  after  his  re¬ 
surrection,  the  doores  beingshut,  he  appeared  to  his  apostles,  when  they  received  the 
Holy  Ghost;  where  Peter  converted  three  thousand  ;  and  where,  as  they  say  also, 
they  held  the  first  councell,  in  which  the  apostle’s  creed  was  decreed,”  b'ee  Sandys’ 
travels,  p.  135.  Loud.  16^7. 

§  Shaw’s  travels,  p.  263.'  Lond.  1757, 
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sides  of  those  chambers.*  The  doors  were  so  low,  that,  to 
look  into  any  one  of  theirs,  it  was  necessary  to  stoop,  and  in 
some  instances,  to  creep  upon  our  hands  and  knees  :  these 
doots  were  also  grooved,  for  the  reception  of  immense  stones, 
once  squared  and  fitted  to  the  grooves,  by  way  of  closing  the 
entrances.  Of  such  a  nature  were,  indisputably,  the  tombs  of 
the  sons  of  Hetk,  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  of  Lazarus,  and  of 
Christ  This  has  also' 'been  proved  by  Shaw, |  but  the  subject 
has  been  more  satisfactorily  elucidated  by  the  learned  Qoares- 
mius,  in  his  dissertation  concerning  ancient  Sepulchres. J  The 
cemeteries  of  the  ancients  were  universally  excluded  from 
the  precincts  of  their  cities.  In  order,  therefore,  to  account 
for  the  seeming  contradiction  implied  by  the  situation  of  the 
place  now  shown  as  the  tomb  of  the  Messiah,  it  is  pretended 
that  it  was  originally  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ; 
although  a  doubt  must  necessarily  arise  as  to  the  want  of  suffi¬ 
cient  .space  for  the  population  of  the  city,  between  a  bounda¬ 
ry' -so  situated,  and  the  hill  which  is  now  called  Mount  Sion. 
The  sepulchres  we  are  describing  carry,  in  their  very  nature, 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  being  situated  out  of  the  ancient 
cit}3  as  they  are  now  out  of  the  modern.  They  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  those  tombs,  commonly  called  “  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings''  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  believed  to  be  the 
burial  place  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiebeue.  What,  therefore, 
are  hey  P  Some  of  them,  from  their  magnificence,  and  the 
immense  labor  necessary  to  form  the  numerous  repositories  they 
contain,  might  lay  claim  to  regal  honours ;  and  there  is  one 
which  appears  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
huming  a  single  individual.  The  Karaean  Jews,  of  all  oilier 
the  most  tenacious  in  adhering  to  the  customs  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  in  the  practice  of  bring¬ 
ing  their  dead  to  this  place  for  interment ;  although  this  fact 
was  not  wan ?ed  to  prove  it  an  ancient  Jewish  cemetery,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  The  sepulchres  themselves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  practice,  are  stationed  in  the  midst  of  gar¬ 
dens.  From  all  these  circumstances,  are  we  not  authorized  to 
seek  here  for  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Anmathea,  who,  as  a 
pious  Jew,  necessarily  had  his  burying  niece  in  the  cemetery 
of  h  is  countrymen,  among  the  graves  of  his  forefathers  ?  The 

*In  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  frequent  allusion  occur  to  similar  places  of  se¬ 
pulture;  thus  Isaiah  xiv.  15  13.  Ezekiel  xxxii.  20,  &c. 

j  Shaw’s  travels,  p.  263.  Lond.1757 

t  Vide  cap.  vii.(“  de  forma  et  qualitate  veterum  sepulchrorum,”  Elucid.  T.  S. 
duaresmii,  tom.  II.  p.  127.  Antv.  1639. 
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Jews  were  remarkable  for  their  rigid  adherence  to  this  custom  : 
they  adorned  their  burial  places  with  trees  and  gardens:  and 
the  tomb  of  this  Jew  is  accordingly  described  as  being  in  a 
garden  ;  and  it  was  “  in  the  place #  where  our  Saviour  was  cru¬ 
cified. ”  Of  what  nature  was  that  place  of  crucifixion  ?  It 
very  jvorthy  of  observation,  that  every  one  of  the  Evangel, 
ists,  (and  among  these,  “  he  that  saw  it,  and  bare  record.”!)  af¬ 
firm,  that  it  was  “the  place  of  a  scull f  that  is  to  say,  a  public 
Coemelery  X  “  called  in  the  Hebrew,  Golgotha  without  the 
city,  and  very  near  to  one  of  its  gates.  St.  Luke  calls  it  Cal¬ 
vary,  which  has  the  same  signification.  The  church,  suppo¬ 
sed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  exhibits  no  where 
the  slightest  evidence  which  might  entitle  it  to  either  of  these 
appellations.  Can  there  be  therefore  aught  of  impiety  or  of 
temerity  in  venturing  to  surmise,  that  upon  the  opposite  sum¬ 
mit,  now  called  Mount  Sion,  without  the  walls,  the-,  crucifix¬ 
ion  of  the’ Messiah  was  actually  accomplished  ?  Perhaps  the 
evidence  alForded  by  existing  documents  may  further  illus¬ 
trate  this  most  interesting  subject,— These  will  how  be  enu¬ 
merated. 

Upon  all  the.  sepulchres^  t  the  base  of  this  mount,  which, 
“  as  the  place  of  a  scull f  we  have  the  authority  of  the  gospel 
for  calling  either  Calvary  or  Golgotha,  whether  the  place  of 
crucifixion  or  not,  there  are  inscriptions  in  Hebrew  and  in 
Greek.  The  Hebrew  inscriptions  are  the  most  effaced  :  of 
these  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  tolerable  copy.  Beside  the 
injuries  they  have  sustained  by  time,  they  have  been  coveted 
by  some  carbonaceous  substance,  either  bituminous  of  fumicl, 
w  hich  rendered  the  task  of  transcribing  them  yet  more  ardu¬ 
ous.  The  Greek  inscriptions  are  brief  and  legible,  consisting 
ol  immense  letters  deeply  carved  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  either 

&  John  xix.  4‘1. 

f  John  xix.  35. 

I  Retail  d  says,  that  the  -bill  was -called  Golgotha,  from  its’  resemblance  to  the 
shape  of  a  human  scull.  “  GoJgfitham  ,eoiiem  exiguum  §  forap,  civnii  humani 
dictum,  quam  -referebat,  "notutn  est.”  .  (PkMs'tira  liiostiata  lib.  iii.  tom.  1L 
'p.  S60.  Utrecht,  171A)  But  the  words  of  the  gospel  do  not  imply  this.  Tlie  idli  is 
expressly  denominated  “  tlie  place  of  a, scull”  by  ail  the  evangelists.  And,  indeed, 
the  cii  c  u  instance  of  the  tomb  Oi  Joseph  of  Arirhathca  be  eg  there  situated,  i»  complete 
proof  that" it  was  a  place  .of  burial,' 
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over  the  door,  or  hy  the  side,  of  the  sepulchres*  Upon  ,  the 
first  we  observed  these  characters  : 

+  -THC  A  P  1  A  C 
Cl  WN 


OF  ■  THE  •  HOLY 
SION 

Having  entered  by  the  door  of  this  sepulchre,  we  found  a 
spacious  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  connected  with  a  series  of 
other  subterranean  apartments,  one  leading  into  another,  and 
containing  an  extensive  range  of  receptacles  for  the  dead,  as 
Id  those  excavations  before  alluded  to,  (but  which  appear  of 
more  recent  date,)  lying  into  the  north  of  Jerusalem*  at  a 
more  considerable  distance  from  the  city ;  and  also  as  in  the 
Cryptce  of  the  Necropolis  near  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Op¬ 
posite  to  the  entrance,  but  lower  down  in  the  rock,  a  second, 
and  a  similar  aperture,  led  to  another  chamber  beyond  the 
first.  Over  the  entrance  to  this,  also,  we  observed  an  in¬ 
scription,  nearly  obliterated,  but  differing  from  the  first,  by 
the  addition  of  two  letters : 

+  H  N _  .  <  .  ;T  H  C 

A  r I ACCiWN 

Having  reached  the  extremity  of  this  second  chamber)  we 
could  proceed  no  farther,  owing  to  the  rubbish  which  obstruct¬ 
ed  our  passage.  Perhaps  the  removal  of  this  may,  at  some 
future  period,  lead  to  other  discoveries.  It  was  evident  that 
we  had  not  attained  the  remotest  part  of  these  caverns.  There 
were  others  with  similar  Greek  inscriptions,  and  one  which 
particularly  attracted  our  notice,  from  its  extraordinary  coin¬ 
cidence  with  all  the  circumstances  attaching  to  the  history  of 
our  Saviour’s  tomb.  The  large  stone  that  once  closed  its 
mouth  had  been,  perhaps  for  ages,  rolled  away.  Stooping 
down  to  look  into  it,  w?e  observed,  within,  a  fair  sepulchre, 
containing  a  repository,  upon  one  side ordy,  for  a  single  body; 
whereas,  in  most  of  the  others,  there  w ere  two,  and  in  many 
of  them  more  than  two.  It  is  placed  exactly  opposite  to  that 
which  is  now  called  Mount  Sion.  As  we  viewed  this  sepal- 
dire*  and  read  upon  the  spot  the  description  given  of  Mary 
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Mngdalene  and  the  Disciples  coming:  in  the  morning, #  it  was 
impossible  to  devest  our  minds  of  the  probability  that  here 
might  have  been  the  identical  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that 
up  the  steep  which  led  to  it,  after  descending  from  the  gate  of 
the  city,  the  Disciples  strove  together,!  when  “  John  did  out¬ 
run  Peter,  and  came  first  to  the  sepulchre.59  They  are  indi¬ 
vidually  described  as  stooping  down  to  look  into  it  they  ex¬ 
press  their  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  removing  so  huge  a 
stone, '§  that  when  once  fixed  and  sealed,  it  might  have  baffled 
every  human  effort.  But  upon  this,  as  upon  the  others  already 
mentioned,  instead  of  a  Hebrew  or  a  Phoenician  inscription, 
there  were  the  same  Greek  characters,  destitute  only  of  the 
Greek  cross  prefixed  in  the  former  instances.  The  inscription 
stood  thus, 

THCAn  AC 
C  1  W  N 

the  letters  being  very  large,  and  deeply  carved  in  the  nigged 
surface  of  the  rock. 

The  Hebrew  inscriptions,  instead  of  being  over  the  en¬ 
trances,  were  by  the  side  of  the  doors.  Having  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  characters  with  which  they  were  written,  all 
that  could  be  attempted  was,  to  make  as  faithful  a  representa¬ 
tion  as  possible  of  every  incision  upon  the  stone,  without 
tempting  to  supply  any  thing  by  conjecture ;  and  even  ad¬ 
mitting,  in  .certain -instances,  doubtful  traces,  which  were  per¬ 
haps  casualties  caused  by  injuries  the  stone  had  sustained, 
having  no  reference  to  the  legend, ||  The  following  characters 
appeared  upon  the  side  of  the  entrance  to  a  sepulchre  some* 
what  farther  toward  the  west  than  the  last  described. 

&  John  xx.  •}  Ibid.  v.  4. 

X  Ibid.  vv.  5,  11. 

And  they  said  among  themselves,  4  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre  ’’—(And  when  they  looked,  they  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled 
awaj^)  for  it  was  very  great.”  Mark  xvi.  3,  4. 

[|  A  copy  of  one  of  these  inscriptions  was  since  shown  to  some  learned  Jews. 
These  men  recognized  the  Hebrew  character,  and  would  have  made  such  alteration 
in  the  transcript  as  might  serve  to  develop  more  fully  the  imperfect  parts  of  it,  and 
lead  to  an  explanation  of  some  of, the  words.  This  was  not  permitted  ;  because  con¬ 
jecture,  by  introducing  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  original,  would  rather  bewilder 
than  illustrate.  In  doubtful  inscriptions,  the  pencil  of  an  artist  will  frequently  ef¬ 
fect  a  more  genuine  copy  than  the  pen  of  the  profoumiest  scholar,  who  ventures  to 
supply  the  vacant  spaces,  and  even  to  alter  the  letters  according  to  his  manner  *?£ 
reading  those  inscriptions. 
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•  •  •  ■  •  -  -  •  • 


2'Xl^vr  p  |  N  T  tCjAt  a 
pr  ^  o'D  f  n  o  ^  o  t  ir  cj  ti 


From' the  imperfect  state  of  this  inscription,  and  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  rock  itself  whereon  it  is  placed,  the  copy  may  he 
liable  to  error.  It  was  made,  however,  with  great  care,  and 
due  att eolion  was  paid  to  the  position -of  the  lines.  The 
words  of  the  insert pit  on ;.ai e-  supposed  to  he  Arabic,  expressed 
iix  Mehi-ew  and  Phoenician  characters^  The  arrow7* headed 
character  occurs:.  here,  as  in  the  inscriptions  at  Teimessus. 

AiLiktivikee  of  ibis  memitain.  along, the  dingle  supposed- to 
be  the: .Aaie  .of.  Gehinnon '  by: -Sandy  s,  is  marked  by  similar 
...exovYations*  •  Some  of  these,  as  may  be  .seen  by-  reference,  -  to 
a  cotev  did. -nut  escape,  his  searching  .eye-;  all  hough  lie 

neglected  to  observe  their  laser i pt  ions,--p mhabi y •  from  keeping 
the  beaten -track  of  pilgrims  going  from  .Mount  Sion  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives*  land  neglecting  to  cross  the  valley  In  order 
to  .examine-,  them'  more  nearly..  The  top  of,  the  .mountaiu  is 
covered  by  ruined  -walls  and  the  remains  of  sumptuous  edifices : 

'  these  he' also  noticed  ;  but  hMWs  apt- even-  hint  at  their  origin. 
Here  again  we  are  at  a  loss  foi  hdelHgeucc  and  future  tra¬ 
vellers  will  be.  awar-e  e-f  the  immense  lie  Id  of  inquiry  which 
go  many  mulescribed  run r ins  belonging  to  Jerusalem  offer  to 
their  observation.  If  the"  Kujudatl.  us  and  ruins  as  of  a'  cita¬ 
del  may -be.  traced  all  over  this  ''eramfeftcef  the  probability  is, 
that  this,  was  the' real.  Mount  Sion;  .•that  ilie  Gelammi of  San- 

&  This  method  of  writing ; is  s a|d ,  by  that  learned  oriental  scholar,  STr.  Hammer, 
bow  secretary  to  the  German  minister  at  Constantinople,  to, have  been  '.adopted  by 
Arabian  Jews,  in  their  inscriptions  upon  the  hills  near  Jerusalem, 
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dys,  and  of  many  other  writers,  was  in  fact  the  valley  of 
Millo ,  called  Tyropceon  by  Josephus,*  which  separated  Sioo 
from  Mount  Moriah,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  Fountain  Si- 
loa,  where  it  joined  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat.  The  sepu!« 
chres  will  then  appear  to  have  been  situated  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  as  was  the  case  in  many  ancient  cities.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  the  Grecian  sepulchres  in  the  Crimea,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ancient  city  of  Chersonesus,  in  the  Minor  Pen¬ 
insula  of  the  Heracleotae.f  The  inscriptions  already  noticed 
seem  to  favour  this  position;  and  if  hereafter  it  should  ever 
be  confirmed,  “the  remarkable  things  belonging  to  Mount 
Sion,”  of  which  Pococke  saysj  there  are  no  remains  in  the 
hill  now  bearing  that  appellation,  will  rn  fact  be  found  here, 
“  The  garden  of  the  Kings,  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  where 
Manasseh  and  Amou,  kings  of  Judah,  were  buried the 
cemetery  of  the  kings  of  Judah ;  the  traces  and  remains  of 
Herod’s  palaces,  called  after  the  names  of  Caesar  and  Agrippa ; 
“  together  with  the  other  places  mentioned  by  Nehemiah.”§ 
All  along  the  side  of  this  mountain,  and  in  the  rocks  above 
the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  Jerusalem, 
as  far  as  the  sepulchres  of  -Zechariah  and  Absalom, |j  and 
above  these,  almost,  to  the  top. of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
Jews  resident  in  the  city  bury  their  dead,  adhering  still  to  the 
cemetery  of  their  ancestors:  but  having  long  lost  the  art  of 
constructing  the  immense  sepulchres  now  described,  they  con- 
lent  themselves  in  placing  Hebrew  inscriptions  upon  small  up¬ 
right  slabs  of  marble, -or  of  common  limestone,  raised  after  the 
manner  at  present  generally  in  use  throughout  the  east. 

Be  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vj.  c,  6. 
f  See  the  first'  part  oi‘ ’there  Travels,  VoT.-l. 
t  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  II,  part  I.  p.  9.  Land.  1745, 
yibii.  , 

11  Se^  the  plans  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  volumes  of  Sandys,  Doubdan,  Qiiiaresnom^ 
Shaw,  d  Pococke.  Those  in  Ctuaresrcius'  (Elud'd,  T.  S.  p.  38.  tom.  II.  Antv,  1639.) 
are  taken  from  Brocardus  and  Viiialpandus,  and  adapted  to  their  descriptions.  That 
of  .Sandy  s1  is  the  best. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

THE  HOLY  LAND— JERUSALEM. 

The  subject  continued— Identity  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  again 
contested — Origin  of  its  supposed  Locality— Improbability 
of  the  Tale— Further  View  of  the  Jewish  Cemeteries — -Acel¬ 
dama — Inscriptions— Ancient  Paintings — Age  of  the  Cryp- 
tae —Fountain  Siloa,  and  Oak  Rogcl— Mount  of  Olives 
—View  from  the  Summit — Difference  between  the  Modem 
and  A  ncient  City - — Situation  of  Mount  Sion — Pagan  remains 
of  Mount  Olivet — Their  possible  Origin — Ascent  of  David— 
Lake  Asphaltites— General  Appearance  of  Judaea — Mi¬ 
raculous  Impression  of  our  Saviour's  Foot — Garden  of 
Gkthsemane — Olives  of  the  Mount — Tomb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary — Sepulchres  of  the  Patriarchs — Bazars — Sepulchres 
of  the  Kings — History  of  that  Cemetery — Mosque  of  Omar 
— Greek  and  Armenian  Convents— State  of  Politics  in  -  Je¬ 
rusalem, 

Perhaps  it  may  now  be  manifest,  that  so  far  from  deriving 
accurate  notions  of  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  the  descriptions  of  former  writers,  these  objects  really 
remain  for  future  investigation.  If,  during  an  endeavour  to 
remove  existing  prejudices,  and  to  excite  a  due  contempt  for 
Monkish  errors,  the  subject  seem  rather  perplexed  than  eluci¬ 
dated,  it  is  because,  in  the  subversion  of. a  fabric  raised  by  ig¬ 
norance  and  superstition,  its  parts  must  necessarily  lie  scatter¬ 
ed  and  confused.  The  materials  have  been  falsely  put  toge- 
iheiybut  they  are  genuine ;  and  others,  coming  after,  will  ar¬ 
range  and  connect  them  in  a  more  reasonable  manner.  Since 
the  period  of  the  author’s  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the  building, 
which  had  received  the  appellation  of  the  church  of  Mount 
Calvary,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  In  all  probability  it 
will  now  be  seen,  that  what  was  called  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
a  mere  ddusion— -a  Monkish  juggle  ;  that  there  was,  in  fact,  no 
crypt  nor  oioou merit,  resembling  a  Jewish  place  of  burial,  be¬ 
neath  the  dome  of  that  building ;  that  we  must  seek  elsewhere 
for  the  place  of  our  Saviour’s  Tomb  ;  and  that  the  city  never 
was  so  limited  in  its  extent,  toward  the  northw  est,  as  to  admit 
a  wall  in  that  situation.  A,  sepulchre,  such  as  was  that  of  the 
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Messiah,  being,  of  all  others,  the  least  liable  to  injury,  would  re¬ 
main  in  spite  of  the  devouring  element.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  impos¬ 
sible  to  develop  the  true  cause  of  the  selection  made  by  Hele¬ 
na,  in  fixing  upon  that  spot  as  the  place  of  crucifixioo.  Per¬ 
sons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  compare  the  manners  of 
different  countries,  must  be  well  aware  how  general  the  prac¬ 
tice  is,  among  ail  nations,  of  connecting  with  a  Lusus  Naiurce, 
or  any  extraordinary  physical  appearance,  some  wild  and  su¬ 
perstitious  fantasy.  Thus  the  similitude  of  a  hand  in  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  rock,  as  at  JMazareth  of  nfoct,  as,  at  the  Mount  of 
Oiives  ;f  any  remarkable  shape  in  a  log  of  wood,  as  in  the 
Palladium  of  ancieut  lllium  the  places  venerated  by  Lap- 
ladders';?  and  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  Chinese  ;!]  in  short, 
in  every  country  of  the  earth  where  uncultivated  man  is  found9 
fear,  the  parent  of  superstition,  has  pointed  out  objects  of  ado¬ 
ration,  6r  multiplied  articles  of  faith.  The  state  of  human  in¬ 
tellect  is  hot  less  degraded  among  Christians  of  the  Holy  Land, 
making  prostrations  and  processions  before  stocks  and  roots, ## 
than  among  the  forlorn  worshippers  of  Thor,,  i h e  loggerheaded 
idol  of  northern  nations. ff  Such  superstitions  disgraced  both  the 
Greek  and  the  Catholic  churches  long  posterior  to  the  time 
of  Constantine  :  and  Helena,  whether  the  daughter  of  a  Bri- 

*  See  chap.  XIII  p.266 

.t  “  There .standeth  a  little  Chappel . paved  with  the  natural’?;  tech e,  which 

be&Veth  -Uvc  impression  of  a  footstep:  they  say,  of  our  Saviours.’1  Handy  s'"  Travels. 
p,  166-  Londi  163-7. 

I  The  Palladium,  like  many  other  of  the  ancieut  idols  of  Greece,  was,  according 
to  some  authors,  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  wood,  of  an  extraordinary  form.  Hey  he, 
in;  pis  Excursus,  says,  that  the  Palladium  and  the  Penates  were  lignea.  See  also 
Ovid’s  account  of  the  preservation  of  the  Palladium  by  Metelius,  when  the  Capitol 
was  on  fire. 

|  “  X'jpca,  qtine  Lapnonibus  sancta  erant  et  religiosa,  singulari  quadam  et  inusitata 
fornm  el  fig  met  a  reliauis  distinguebaiitur.”  Lcemii  Comment,  tie  Lappcn.  Sec.  p.  442. 
Hnfn.  1707. 

If  “  In  'Cuchiung,  near,  to  Rangam,  there  is  a  great  stone,  fee.  which  they  cover 
yearly  quite  over  with  gold,  and  then  "worship  it,”  ‘JMcukoff's  Dutch  Embassy  t» 
China,  F.figlish$(i,by: :Q-gitby,,p.  224.  Lond  1 669, 

See  the  account  given  by  Quarestnius  of  a  Lusus  Natum  found  near  Jerusalem, 
to  which  miraculqds  powers  w-ere  ascribed  in  healing  diseases.  Also  the  engraving 
"  Crucjfixi  ex  Lilh  radi6e,  prodigiosa  et  nova  imago,”  The  representation 
really  excites  horror.  Speaking'of  it,  be  Says,  “  Mirabllis  est  virtutis  et  efficacies  : 
illo  et  eniip  aqua  heoedicitur,  quae  etiam  posi  annum,  etis  in  parvo  vase  recondfta, 
incorruptaac  velut  rec.ehs  e  fonte  hausta  invenitur  ;  febricitantihtis  feliciter  propi- 
natur,  qui  et  sanitatis  inde  heneftcium  consequuntur.  Id  eura  (i.  e.  possessbrerri) 
habenter  stationes  et  processiones,  et  in  qui  busy  is  affiictioiiem  et  tribulation.um  ne- 
c  ess  i  tali  bus,  post  Deurn,  ad  ilium  con  f!  hunt  fi deles,  ut  ab  animi  et  corporis  adversitat® 
iberari,  et  necessariis  bonis  ditari  mereantur.”  Elucidai.  T..S.  lib.  iv.  c.  10.  tovi.  II. 
p.  18  Antv,  1639. 

ft  Thor,  or  “  the  Thunderer,”  of  Northern  nations-,  (See  VersteganM  “  Restitution 
of  Decayed  Intelligence,”  p.  75.  Lond.  1j628.)  from  whom  our  Thor's  Dan,  or  Thurs¬ 
day,  ^  derived,  is  always  an  image  of  wood  among  the  Laplanders.  The  account 
gi ven  Qf  it  by  Scheffer  proves  it  to  have  been  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  having  at  on® 
en<f an" accidental  similitude  of  the  human  head.  See  Scheffer,  's  Hist,  of  Lapl.  p.  IQs 
Loud.  1704, 
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tish  prince*  or  of  an  innkeeper  at  Drepaonm,f  cannot  be  suppo¬ 
sed  to  hare  possessed  attainments  beyond  the  age  in  which 
she  lived,  or  the  circumstances  of  her  origin.  That,  she  was 
&miabie—thai  she  merited,  by  her  virtues,  her  exalted  stationr 
has  not  been  disputed  ;  but  her  transactions  in  Palestine  bear 
the  stamp  of  dotage  and  infirmity.  Few  things,  considering 
Iter  sex  and  the  burthen  of  her  years,  have  occurred  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  than  was  her  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  its 
consequences.  Whatsoever  might  have  been  her  mental  en¬ 
dowments,  her  bodily  energies,  at  a  season  of  lifej  when  human 
strength  is  said  to  be  “  but  labour  and  sorrow,1’  were  superior 
to  the  weight  of  age,  and  to  the  fatigues  of  a  pilgrimage  suffi¬ 
cient  to  have  exhausted  the  most  vigorous  youth. §  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  zeal  with  which  she  visited  every  spot  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  actions  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  his  Apostles,!] 
from  the  hills  of  Jerusalem  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  over  all  Samaria,  nor  the  piety  with  which  she  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  perpetuate  tlie  remembrance  of  the  holy  places  by  the 
monuments  she  erected. But,  after  all,  the  manner  in  which 
the  identity  of  any  of  those  places  was  ascertained  seems  not 
less  an  object  of  derision,  than  the  gross  superstition,  founded 
upon  their  supposed  discovery,  has  long  been  of  contempt. 
From  the  time  of  Adrian,  to  that  of  Constantine,  Jerusalem  had 
been  possessed  by  Pagans  :  Helena  arrives,  overturns  their 
temples,  and  prepares  to  identify  the  situation  of  every  place 
connected  with  our  Saviour’s  history.  The  first  thing  to  be 
ascertained  is  the  she  of  Mount  Calvary.  An  accidental  fis¬ 
sure  in  one  of  the  rocks  of  Jerusalem  suggests  the  idea  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  consequence  resulting  from  the  preternatural  convulsion 
of  nature  at  the  crucifixion,  and  is  immediately  adopted 
as  an  indication  of  the  spot.  This  fissure  had  been  already 
an  object  of  traditionary  superstition,-  as  the  repository 
of  the  body  or  head  of  Ad  am. ft  It  served  to  identify  the 

Filla  fuit  unius  Britanniae  Reguli,  Coel  nomine*”  Quaresmii  Eluc.  T.  Stem. 
XI.  p.  424. 

f  Tnv  7t6A.iv  Apkavov,  ’EA.sv6roX{v  rnv  finrtpa  miwv,  7 rpod'n'yopfus.  Oppidum  Dre~ 
panum,  matre-m  honorens,  Helenopolin  adpellavit.”  Hicephorus  Callistus,  lib.  Vii.  c. 
49.  Pari?,  1830. 

X  “  Pulo  ante  mortem,  quam  octogesimum  setatis  agens  oppetebat,  istud  itor  fecit.” 
Tneodoret,  lib.  i.  cap.  18.  Paris,  1642. 

§  “  Cum  setate  recipiens  incrementa  virtutum,  sexu  et  sedate  quidem  infirma,  sed 
divina  virtute  promptior  et  fortior  reddita,”  &c.  Quaresm.  Eiuckl,  T.  S.  lib.  v.  cap, 
28.  Antv.  1639. 

jj  Vid.  Nicephor.  lib.  viii  c.  30. 

**  Nicephorus,  (Ibid.  Paris,  1630.)  after  enumerating  twenty-six  churches  and  cha¬ 
pels  built  by  Helena  in  the  Holy  Land,  adds,  “  Quin  et  plures  ecclesias  alias  in  sanctis 
ill  is  locis,  supra  triginta,  amantissima  Dpi  faemina  I  mperatoris  mater  condidit.’' 

•ff  “  Venitenim  ad  me  traditioqusedam  tails, -quod  corpus  Adae  primi  hominis  ibi 
gepultura  est, uhi crucifixus-  est  Christas  ;  ut  sicut  in  Adam  omnes  moriuntur,  sic  is 
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place.*  The  ground  is  ordered  to  be  cleared  for  the  foundations 
of  a  church.  That  which  never  indicated  even  an  ascent,  by 
nieans  of  a  raised  altar  and  a  flight  of  steps,  becomes  a  mount,  and 
is  called  Calvary .f  The  Pagan  idols  in  its  neighbourhood  are 
thrown  down  and  removed  4  the  Holy  Sepulchr  e  itself,  a  few 
y  ards  from  this  fissure,  and  upon  tire  same  level  with  it,  is  af¬ 
terward  said  to  be  discovered  beneath  a  heap  of  earth  and 
stones although,  as  a  Jewish  crypto  its  being  described  as 
thus  buried  sterns  to  imply  an  impossibility.  .Nothing  remains 
to  complete' the  furniture  of  the  sanctuary  but  the  discovery 
of.  the  Cross  :  this  an  old  Jew,  menaced  and  tormented,  speedi¬ 
ly  brings  to  light,  with  two  others  that  were  not  required. |j  Ma¬ 
carius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  receives  orders  to  superintend  and 
.complete  the  execution  of  a  most  magnificent  sanctuary  and 
Ileleua,  'triumphant' in  the  success  of  her  journey,  returns  from 
the  Holy  Land  richer  than  Jerusalem  itself  in  the  number  aud 
the ^Importance  of  the  reliques  she  ■conveyed.ft  If  there  had 
been  originally  any  hill  or  rock  wherein  the  real  sepulchre  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  hewixJJ  for  its  Jewish  possessor,  is  it 

Oristo  oiifties  vivklcentur;  utin  loco  illo.qui  dicitur  Calvaria  locus,  id  est  loeuscapi- 
Us,  caput  humani  generis  Adam  resurrectionem  inveniat  .cuitt  populo  universe  per 
resurrectionem  Salvatoris,  quijbi  pa&sufc  cs't,  et  resurrexit.”  Origeiu  Tract.  35.  in 
.Matth.  See  also  fiteronym.  in  cap.  27  Matth.  Cy rill,  et  Basil  in  cap.  5  Isaiae.  Atha¬ 
nasius  in  lib.  de  Passi.one  Dorain,  &c.,  &.c. 

^  “  Siciit  Apostolus  dicit  (2  Cor.  xi.  3.) Omnis  viri  caput  est  Christus.”  O  mag- 
-Ram; prophet i cam  appeliationem  !  Cyrill.  Ca.tecb.  13.  Vid.  Qiiaresm.  lib,  v.  c.4.  tom. 
I'r;  P-  489.  "  Afitv.  1679.  Hear  also  JqrojU  :  “  Alldivi  quemdmu  .*xp<  wuisse  Cajvar-iss 
locum  in  {p'jo  sepulttis  est  Adam  ;  etideo  sic  appellation  esse,  quia  it»i  asitiqui  homiuis 
.sit  conditum  caput.”  Hiero.nym.  in  cap.  27  Matth.  Q.uaresmius,  lib.  v.  c.  1.4.  tom. 
II.  p.-  483.. 

t  “  E  sacratissimo  Calvaria  monte  per  salam,  quam  an  tea'  ascendimus,  descend^ 
mbs.”  Q,uaresm.  iibt  v.  tom.  II.  p.  481 

t  Theodoret:  Hist.  lib.  I.  cap.- 13.  Paris,  1642. 

|  E.useh.  in  Vit.  Constant'ini,  lib.  iii.  c.  24,  >jc.  Paris,  1659. 

||  The  account  of  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  three  crosses,*1  as  related  by 
Adrichomius,  is  too  long  for  insertion  here ;  hut  it  oilers  a  curious  picture  of  deplor¬ 
able  superstition,  long  prevalent  on  this  subject ;  and  renders  it  doubtful  whether. 
Helena,  with  ail  her  character  of  humanity,  were  not  as  cruel  as  bur  English  Mary, 
w  hen  instigated  by  a  bigoted  priest.  Macarius,  .who  is;  styled  “.sapientissimus  iile 
Hi eros'oly mor u m  episcopus',”  seems-to  have  been  a  principal  agent  in  the  torments 
indicted  upon  the  Jews,  as  well  as  in  the  juggling  miracles  w;hich  preceded  and  follow¬ 
ed  the  discovery.  Vide  Adrichomii  Theat.  Terr.  Sanct  p.  176.  Colon.  1628. 

Vid.  Epist.  Constant  ini  ad  Maeariuni  Episc.  lerosolym.  apud.Euseb.  De  Vita 
Constantin,  lib.  iii.  cap.  33.  Paris,  1659.  The  original  building,  erected  by  Constan- 
tine’s  order,  A.  D.  326. -was  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  cent Ary;  by 
Almansor  Hakim,  Bilia,  a  caliph  of  (he  race  of  the  Fatimites  in  Egypt,  and  rebuilt  by  a 
ft  reek  emperor  in  1048.  Yet,  says  Moos'.  lie  Chateaubr  iand,  (vol.  I  I.  p.  3  7.  Loud. 
d811.)  li  t  he  architecture  of  the  church  is. evidently  of  the  age  of  Constantine.”  The 
small  fabric,  over  what  is  now  called  the  sepulchre,  was.  again  rebuilt  in  1555.  Yid. 
Lit.  Bonii'ae.ii  apud  Onaresm,  t.  II.  p,512..  & 

.  ff  d  His  et  aliis'pi.etatisoper.iii)is  egregib  peractis,  revertitur  Romarh  ad  filium  suiim 
dilectissimum  Imperatoi  em  Constant! Mini,  deferens  immensum  thesaurum,  pretiosis- 
simas  reliquiae,  crucem,  clavos,  quibus  salvator  nos  ter  homines  et  angelos  coelestibus 
bonis  dita vit.”  Qaiaresmius,  Eluc.T.  S.  lib.  v.  c.  28.  An  tv.  1639. 

tf  •“  Le  petit  temple,  qui  est  proprement  le  lieu  du  S.  sepulchre,  est  aussi  touted© 
marbre,  et  il  a  de  ebaque  cote  trois  colomnes,  et  par  decriere,  qualm.”  -Voy.  ou 
yaflt,-pat*  Corneille  Le  Bruyn,  loin.  IX.  p.  245.  Paris,  1725 
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likely,  or  was  it  possible,  that  every  trace  of  it  should  have 
been  swept  away?  Can  there  be  any  reason  assigned  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  Helena  would  have  destroyed  what  every  Chris¬ 
tian  must  have  been  so  anxious  to  preserve?  that,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  church,  to  commemorate  the  existence  of  the 
tomb,  she  would  have  levelled  and  cut  away  not  only  the 
sepulchre  itself,  but  also  the  whole  of  Mount  Calvary  ?  This 
is  so  little  in  consonance  with  common  reason,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  allow  the  old  tale  its  ordinary  credit,  ll  is  true,  that, 
in  order  to  discuss  this  topic  w  ith  any  attention  to  accuracy, 
we  shall  (ind  there  is  much  to  unlearn  ;  we  must  tread  back 
the  path  of  history  to  the  time  in  w  hich  all  the  incongruities  of 
the  age  of  Constantine  were  fabricated  and  put  together;  and 
having  done  this,  and  cast  a  view  over  the  state  of  Christianity 
since  that  period— the  absurdities  believed  and  propagated— 
the  gross  interpolations  of  scripture  record  admitted  and  rever¬ 
ed — we  shall  perhaps  no  longer  w  onder  at  any  difficulty  of  re¬ 
conciling  Helena’s  illustrations  with  gospel  history,  but  admire 
the  moderation  which  contents  itself  w  ith  showing  the  place 
u  where  Adam's  head  was  discovered  ”  instead  of  the  head 
itself. 

Continuing  our  researches  along  this  dingle,  as  it  inclines 
toward  the  east,  before  its  junction  with  the  larger  valley  of 
jehosaphat,  we  came  to  some  sepulchres,  w  hich  had  not  whol¬ 
ly  escaped  the  notice  of  former  travellers.  We  find  them  ob« 
scurely  alluded  to  in  the  curious  literary  imposture  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Thevenot,*  although  the  author  from  whom  he  de¬ 
rived  his  account  of  them  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The 
sepulchres  he  mentions  are  evidently  those  we  observed  here, 
because  he  notices  the  existence  of  paintings  in  a  crypt,  called 
by  him  the  cave  of  the  Apostles,  near  Aceldama, f  We  found 
such  remains  upon  the  same  side  of  the  mountain  we  have  been 
describing,  and  near  the  place  commonly  shown  as Aceldama, \ 

&  As  not  only  Mr.  Gibbon,  but  also  Monsieur  De  Chateaubriand,  more  recently, 
•quqtes  the  work  of  Thevenot,  (See  Trav.  in  Greece,  Pal-ast.  &c.  y©l.  II.  p.'  135. 
Lomliail  )  as  the  writings  of  a  traveller  who  had  actually  seen  the  places  he  described, 
whereby  others  will  perhaps  be  deceived,  it. may  be  proper  here  to  insert  the  words 
of  Morei  eoncerniiag:  that  publication.  Sk  li  ne  vit  pourtant  qu’  unepartie  de  l’Europe. 
Mais,  s’il  mitjdes  born.es  si  etroiles  A  ses  voyages,. ii  n’en  mit point  au  desir  de  profiter 
des  voyages /des -  autres  kc..  Ce  fut  des  instructions  qu’il  recut  de  leur.  louche,  et 
des  memoires  qu’ils  :lui  communiquerent,  qu’il  composa  les  voyages  qu’il  donna  an 
public.”  Dictionnaire  Mlstorique  par  Louis  Morgri,  tom.  X.  p,  138.  Paris,  1759.  . 

f  See  Tbevenot’s  work,  entitled,*  “  Travels  into  the  Levant,”  chap.  xiix.  p.  204. 
Loud.  1687,  ;  ' 

tThis  place,  purchased  by  the  chief  priests  to  bury  strangers  in,  now  belongs  to 
the  Armenians.  It  is  still,  as  it  ever*  was,  a  place  of  burial;  and  its  appearance 
maintains  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  which  points  it  out  as  the  Aceldama  of  Scrip* 
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or  the  field  of  blood  The  sepulchres  containing  them  are 
similar  to  those  which  were  described  at  the  end  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  chapter;  and  inscriptions  appeared,  as  before,  upon  the 
outside.-  None  of  these  inscriptions  are  how  in  a  state  to  be- 
■interpreted ;  but  we  endeavoured  to  copy  two  of  them,  where 
the  characters  were  sufficiently  perfect  to  allow  of  our  making 
a  'transcript;.  • 

In  the  first,  perhaps  the  wbrds  thnsoponeqhkan  might 
form  the  end  of  the  first  line,  and  the  beginning  of  the  second. 
The  last  line  seems  to  terminate  with  the  word  CIWN. 

+  WNH  NAAS  A  .  . 

P ONaeKANW.  .  . 

A'*Oy  roPMAHI  Kt 

®  £  g)  Cj,  ®  ®  N 

in  the  second,  the  mixture  .of  letters  usually  colled  Etrus¬ 
can;  and  properly  Phoenician,  with  the  characters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  added  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  inscription,  seem 
to  render  illustration  hopeless : 

0HKHAI  ...  .  cHTON ...  * 

>  $>■€  S  •  •  .  .  I  10  N  O  ©  T  H  L 
V  ■.  $  I  ;)  .  SH  e  €  H  AS 
0  ©  *  «  >  IMF 

C  O  9  a  ft  a  ®  r  I  HH  S  ft  ®  #  « 

In  some  of  these  sepulchres  were  ancient  paintings,  iqxecu- 
fed  after  the  manner  of  those  found  upon  the  walls  of  Hercu¬ 
laneum  and  Pompeii;  except  that  the  figures  represented 
were  those  ofthe  Apostles,  the  Virgin,  &c.  with  circular  lines, 
as  symbols  of  glory,  around  their  heads.  These  paintings  ap- 

ture.  It  has  ever  been  famous  on  account  of  the  sarcophagous  virtue  possessed  by 
the  earth  about  it.  hastening  the  decay  of  deal  bodies.  Ship  loads  of.  it  were  carried 
to  the  Camp©  Santo  in  Pisa.  See  Fococke’s  Obs.  on  the  East,  vol.'ll,,  p,  .25.  Lend. 
1745, 
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peared  upon  the  sides  and  upon  the  roof  of  each  sepulchral 
chamber,  preserving  a  wonderful  freshness  of  colour,  although 
much  injured  by  Arabs  or  Turks,  whose  endeavours  to  efface 
them  were  visibly  displayed  in  many  instances.  The  sepul¬ 
chres  themselves  are,  from  these  documents,  evidently  of 
Christian  origin,  and  of  more  recent  construction  than  the 
tombs  we  first  noticed  in  our  descent  from  the  southern  gate  of 
the  city,  where  there  exists  no  such  internal  ornament,  and 
where  the  inscriptions,  from  their  brevity,  and  the  immense 
size  of  the  letters,  seem  to  denote  higher  antiquity.  Yet,  to 
what  period  can  we  ascribe  them  P  During  all  the  time  that 
Jerusalem  has  remained  in  subjection  to  the  Moslems,  the  la¬ 
bour  requisite  in  their  formation  could  not  have  been  carried 
on;  since  nothing  excites  the  jealousy  and  opposition  of  Ma¬ 
hometans  more,  than  seeing  a  Christian  dig,  or  nrake  excava¬ 
tion  of  any  kind.  They  believe  such  works  always  originate 
in  some  knowledge  of  hidden  treasure.  From  the  great  ex¬ 
pense  required  in  hewing  and  completing  them,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  these  were  the  tombs  of  vulgar  persons;  but  af¬ 
ter  Jerusalem  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  in¬ 
dividuals  of  rank  were  interred  beneath  monuments  of  a  very 
different  description,  and  in  quite  another  situation,  as  may  be 
proved  by  reference  to  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  his 
brother  Baldwin,  and  four  others,  in  trie  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.*  The  only  age  to  which,  jvith  any  probability, 
they  may  be  referred,  is  that  long  interval  of  prosperity  and 
peace  enjoyed  by  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  after  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  by  Adrian  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Gentile  church,  and  the  ordination  of  Markvj-  until 
the  reign  of  Dioclesian.  If  this  be  true,  the  paintings  may  be 
considered  as  exhibiting  specimens  of  the  art  belonging  to  the 
second  century  ;  and  thereby  illustrating,  by  very  ancient  ex¬ 
amples,  the  remarks  made,  in  the  Aidhoi’s  travels  in  Russia, f 

*  See  De  Chateaubriand's  Travels, II.  p.  15.  Lend.  18 1 1 . 

•f  He  is  called  Saint  (Vj ark  by  rJ  illemont,  which,  unless  attention  be  paid  to  the  date 
of  his  ordination,. may  cau^fe  him  to  be  eon tounded  with  Mark  H  e  evangelist.  Mark 
was  made  bishop  before- the. death  of  Adrian,' which -happened  in  the  middle 'of  the 
year  138.  (See  T  illemont,  Hist  des  Emp.  tom.  II.  p.  ,294.  .Paris,  1702.  and  the  au¬ 
thorities  by  him  cited.)  The  establishment  of  the  Gentile  ehurrh  bears  date  from 
that  peripd .  See  the  list  of  Mark’s  successors,  as  given  by  Eusebius.  .Hist.  Eccles. 
lib.  v.  cap.  12.  Paris,  1659 

X  The  fact,  however,  if  established,  will  prove  the  existence  of  such  paintings  long 
before  the  council  of  Jiliberis  Portraits  were  in  use  thorn  the  earliest  ages.  Jose¬ 
phus  relates,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Greeks,  and  other  nations,  to 
set  a  high  esteem  upon  the  portraits  of  friends,  relations,  and  even  of  servants.-.  This 
p:v  sage  of  Josephus  is  only  preserved,  however,  in  the  Latin  version.  “■  Grascis  ita 
que.  et  aliii  qnilmsdam,  bonum  esse' creditor  imagines  insituere.  •  Dcnique  et  -pat rum 
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tonceraiug  the  idol  pictures  of  the  Greek  elmrch  in  Russia, 
which  they  resemble,  in  all  circumstances  of  style  and  execti 
lion.  Similar  paintings  have  been  noticed  in  the  description 
given  of  our  journey  to  the  summit  of  Gargarns  and  source  of 
the  Scamauder,  as  found  in  the  ruins  6f  Oratories  among  the 
recesses  of  Mount  Ida.#  Shaw  mentions  very  ancient  paint¬ 
ings,  as  found  in  the  cryptae  of  Egypt.f  We  also  observed 
similar  works  in  caves  near  the  pyramids.  WinkelmannV 
account  of  the  art  of  painting  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
may  therefore  possibly  serve  to  illustrate  the  method  used  by 
Syrian  or  Greek  artists  in  preparing  and  laying  oh  the  colours 
for  these  paintings,  which  preserve  their  original  freshness  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner. | 

Reaving  the  mountain  where  all  these  sepulchres  are  hewn, 
and  regaining  the  road  which  conducts  toward  the  east,  into 
the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  we  passed  the  Fountain  Siloa ,  and  a 
white  mulberry  tree  which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  Oak  Rogd  stood. 5  Hence  we  ascended  to  the  summit 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives;  passing,  on  our  way,  a  number  of 

e.t  uxorum  filiorumque  figuras  depingentes  exsultant,  quidam  vero  etiam  nihil  sibi 
eompetentium  summit  imagines,  alii  vero  etservos  diligentes,  hoc  faciunt.”  Joseph, 
contra  Apionem,  lib.  ii.  p.  474.  tom,  II.  Edit.  Havercampi,  Amst.  etc.  1726. 

*See  chap.  v.  p.  81.  and  chap.  vi.  p.  86.  of  this  volume. 

f"See  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  350.  Lond.  1757.  “Several  of  these  crypts  (Note  5, 
Ibid  )  painted  with  symbolical  figures,  are  seen  near  the  pyramids.  Clirvsippus’  An¬ 
trum  Mithnfi'sfeems  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind.  Ta  Tf.'xja  ts  crvoXaia  Tnxvra 
7ToUil\ois  fixoon  xocrtioujLijva,  xal  to,  twv  Oftov,  Ss  iltmraj  xciAScri,  ayakiMTCL  lrEpi&ro.- 
^fveu” 

+“Couleurs  sont  en  detrempe,  et  plus- ou  moins  delayees  avec  de  Peau.de  colic, 
ou  chargee  de  gonarwe :  elles  sont  toutes  employees  pures  et  sans  melange/  On  en 
comp’te  six :  le  blanc,  le  noi?,  le  bleu,  le  rouge,  le  jaune,  et  le  vert.  Le  rouge  et  Ic 
bleu,  qui  dominent  le  plus,  paroissent  broyes,  assez  gross  i  ere  me  nt.  Le  blanc,  com¬ 
pose  de  ceruse  ordinaire,  fait  l’enduit  de  la  toile  des  momies,  et  forme  ce  que  nos 
pfeintres  appellant  Pimpression,  sur  laquelle  ils  appliquent  les  couleurs.  .....  Les 
couleurs,  ainsi  que  la  dorure,  ont  conserve  leur  fraicheur  pendant  quelques  milliers 
d’annees.”  Histoire  del’Art,  par  Winkelmann,  tom.  I.  pp.  191,  192.  Paris,  An  2  de 
la  Ttepublique. 

$  The  author  mentions  this  tree  merely  from  its  importance  as  a  landmark.  Po 
cbcke  seemed  aware  that  “the  sepulchres  of  tha  kings”  (mentioned  2  Chron.  xxi. 
20.)  might  be  situated  somewhere  near  this  spot;  for  he  says,  “Near  this  pool  (Si¬ 
loa,)  at  a  white  mulberry  tree,  they  say  Isaiah  was  sawn  asunder,  by  the  order  of  Ala- 
nasseh;  and  here  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  was  buried,  under  the  oak  Rogel.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  the  king’s  gardens  were  over  this  vale,  in  which  the  tree  of  Rogel  is  mention¬ 
ed.”  See  Pococke,  vol.  II.  parti,  p-24.  Lond.  1745.  If  we  can  once  ascertain  the 
situation  of  the  gardens,,  that  of  the  sepulchres  will  be  thereby  determined.  He  no 
ticesthe  “great  number  of  grottos  cut  out  of  the  rock, some  of  which  have  porticos,, 
and  are  adorned  with  the  plain  Egyptian  eornish and  adds,  “  they  seem  to  be  an¬ 
cient  sepulchres”  Seem  to  be!  Is  it  possible  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  fact  ! 
The  truth  is,  that  the  real  nature  of  ancient  sepulchres  has  been  too  little  attended  to, 
even  where  inscriptions  upon  them  clearly  explain  their  history,  Renjamin  of  Tu- 
deia,  who  is  at  best  but  doubtful  authority,  might  have  satisfied  Pococke  on  this 
head:  he  expressly  mentions  tfhese  sepulchres.  He  is  proceeding  by  the  same  road  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  when  he  says,  “  Mount  Sion  is  without  Jerusalem,:  fronting  the 
city  are  three  Jewish  burying  places,  where  they  buried  their  dead  in  ancient  times g, 
in  one  of  them  there  is  a  sepulchre  with  the  date  remaining*”  Travels  of  Rabbi 
Ben3aminj  p.  74.  eJ,  by  Gerfans.  Lond.  1784. 
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Hebrew  tombs.3*  The  Arabs  upon  the  top  of  this  mouiiiak 
are  to  be  approached  with  caution,  and  with  a  strong  guard. 
Here  indeed  we  stood  upon  holy  ground  ;  and  it  is  a  question 
which  might  reasonably  be  proposed  to  Jew,  Christian,  or  Ma¬ 
hometan,  whether,  in  reference  to  the  history  ol  their  respec¬ 
tive  nations,  it  be  possible  to  attain  a  more  interesting  place  of 
observation.  So  commanding  is  the  view  of  Jerusalem  af¬ 
forded  in  this  situation^  that  the  eye  roams  over  all  the  streets, 
and  around  the  walls,  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  plan  or  mode! 
of  the  city.  The  most  conspicuous  object  is  the  mosque 
erected  upon  the  site  and  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Solo¬ 
mon:  this  edifice  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  finest 
specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture  which  exists  in  the  world. 
But  this  view  of  Jerusalem  serves  to  strengthen  the  objec¬ 
tions  urged  against  the  prevailing  opinion  concerning  the  to¬ 
pography  of  the  ancient  city.  IFAnville  believed  that  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  Jerusalem  were  very  similarly  situated ; 
that  by  excluding  what  is  now  called  Calvary,  and  embracing 
the  whole  of  what  is  now  called  Mount  Sion,  we  should  have 
an  area  equal  in  extent  to  the  space  which  was  occupied  by 
the  walls  and  buildings  before  the  destruction  of  the  holy 
city  by  Vespasian  and  Tihis.f  But  this  is  by  no  means 
true  a  spectator  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  who  looks 
down  upon  the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in 
their  present  state,  as  they  have  remained  since  they  were  re¬ 
stored  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Solyman  the  son  of  Selim, 
and  perhaps  have  existed  from  the  time  of  Adrian,  must  be 
convinced,  that  instead  of  covering  two 'conspicuous  hills,  Je¬ 
rusalem  now  occupies  one  eminence  alone; 5  namely,  that  of 

-■£“  Toute  la  coste  de  3a  montagne  «st  creusee  d‘une  infinite  de  sepulchres  des  an- 
.  ciens  Juifs,  qui  sonttaiiles  comme  des  fours  dans  la  roefce;  et  plus  has,  dans  le  fonds 
de  la  vallee,  sent  les  sepultures  de  ceux, de  cette  nation,  qui  vivent  A  present  en 
Jerusalem;  qui  ne  sont  autre  chose  que  des  losses,  comme  les  nostre.s.  converted 
d’une,  deux,  ou  trois,  pierres,  mal  polies  et  sans  ornement.”  Doubdan,  Voyage  de  la 
f£.  S.  p.  130.  Faris,  1657. 

i  Seethe  treatise  of  Mons.  D’Anville  (sur  FAncienne.  Jerusalem,  Paris,  1747.)  as 
(Tiled  by  Gibbon,  vol.  IV.  p.  82.  Lond.  1 007. 

|  See  the  observations  in  note  (59  )  chap,  xxiii.  of  Gibbon’s  Hist.  Ibid. 

§  After  the  city  was  rebuilt  by  Adrian,  A.  D.  137,  or  138.  (See  Tillemont,  note  9. 
sur  l’empereur  Adrian,)  and  called  JElia  Capitolina,  (which  name  subsisted  in  the  age 
of  Chrysostom,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  country,)  the  whole  of  Mount  Sion,  and 
not  part  only,  was  excluded.  See  the  numerous  evidences  adduced  by  Tillemont 
(Histoire  des  Empereurs,  tom  IV  p.  294.  Paris.  1702.)  who,  speaking  of  Mount  Sion„ 
rays,  “  Au  milieu  du  iv.  siecle  la  montagne  de  Sion  estoit  entierment  inhabitee,  se 
labouroit  comme  une  plaine  campagne thereby  fulfilling  the  prophecy  which  de¬ 
clared  (Micah  iii.  12.)  that  Zion  should  be  “ploughed  as  a  field.”  The  authorities  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Tillemont  are  derived  from  Eusebius, Cyril,  and  the  Itinerary  from  Bor¬ 
deaux  to  Jerusalem,  written  A.  D.  333.  His  note  is  founded  principally  upon  evi- 
from  Yopiscu^  Die  Cassius,  #erom,  and  Eusebius, , 
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Moriah,  where  the  temple  stood  of  old,  and  where,  like  a 
phenix  that  hath  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  its  parent,  the  fa« 
moms  mosque  of  Omar  is  now  situated.  It  is  probable  that 
the  whole  of  Mount  Sion  has  been  excluded;  and  that  the 
mountain  covered  by  ruined  edifices,  whose  base  is  perforated 
by  ancient  sepulchres,  and  separated  from  Mount  Moriah  by 
the  deep  trench,  or  tyropoeon,  extending  as  far  as  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Siloa,  toward  the  eastern  valley,  is,  in  fact,  that  emi¬ 
nence  which  was  once  surmounted  by  the  “  bulwarks,  towers, 
arid  regal  buildings”  of  the  house  of  David.  There  seems  to 
be  no  other  method  of  reconciling  the  accounts  which  ancient 
authors  give  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  former  city  ;  these  in 
no  wise  correspond  with  its  present  appearance :  and  the 
strange  temerity  which  endeavours  to  warp  the  text  of  an  his¬ 
torian,*  so  as  to  suit  existing  prejudices,  and  the  interests  of  a 
degrading  superstition,  cannot  surely  be  too  eagerly  scouted 
by  every  friend  of  truth  and  science.  Eusebius  allows  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty-seven  stadia,  or  three  miles  and  three  furlongs* 
for  the  circumference  of  the  ancient  city.f  The  circuit  of 
the  modern  town  does  not  exceed  two  miles  and  a  half.j;  or 
twenty  stadia,  according  to  the  measure  of  Eusebius.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  without  including  this  mountain,  embrace  an 
area  sufficiently  extensive  even  for  the  dimensions  afforded  by 
Eusebius.  But  supposing  that  the  ancient  cryptae ,  described 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  chapter,  do  mark  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  regal  sepulchres,  in  the  midst  of  tile  vast  cemetery 
of  the  ancient  Jews,  where  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
was  also  possibly  situated,  then  it  will  appear  evident  that 
the  mountain  standing  to  the  south  of  that  deep  trench  or  vaF 
ley,,  which  Saadys  has  described  as  the  valley  of  Gehinnom, 

S' “  We  must  not  take  in  a  literal  sense,”  (says  Mons.  De  Chateaubriand,  Trav, 
vol.  II.  p.  85.  Lond.  1811.)  the  text  of  Josephus,  when  the  historian  asserts,  that 
the  walls  of  the  city  advanced  to  the  north,  as  far  as  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings. ,3‘ 
In  what  sense,  then,  are  we  to  take  the  text  of  an  historian  '!  It  however  happens* 
that  the  text  of  Josephus  (lib.  vi,  de  Bell.  c.  6.)  contains  no  such  assertion.  The 
words  cnrrikaiwv  {3acnA!xu)v  do  not  refer  to  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  but  t,o 
the  royal  caves  of  Helena’s  sepulchre,,  which  were  quite  in  a  different  situation  r 
these  lying  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem;  whereas  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  were  up¬ 
on  the  south  side  of  the  city. 

f  Eusebii  Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  he.  cap.  36.  Paris,  1859. 

|  See  Maundrell’s  Journ.  from  Alep,  to  Jerus.  p.  110.  Oxf.  1721.  De  Chateaubri* 
and  walked  round  itinahoutan  hour.  We  were  rather  more  than  an  hour  employed 
in  riding  round,  afoot’s  pace,  but  we  kept  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls. 

§  That  the  valley  of  Gehinnom,  Fn  ’Ewofi,  or  Tu  Etvfvvop,,  vallis  filii  hinnom, 
(Reland.  Palsest.  lllust.  1. 1,  p.  353.  Utr.  1714.)  was  a  place  of  sepulture,  may  be 
proved  by  reference  to  various  authorities,  Heathen,  Jewish,  and  Christian.  In  the 
Vatin  version  of  the  Hebrew  Itinerary  of  Petachias  (vid.  Thesaur.  Antiq. 
emit  W  tTg£!ini,  tom.  VI.  1207,  1203.  Vengt.  174,6.)  the  following  passage  occurs 
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(where  the  sepulchres  appear  which  now  exhibit,  in  so  many 
instances,  the  words  of  an  inscription,  THC  AFIAC  CIWN,)  was, 
in  fact,  Mount  Sion  ;  opposed,  upon  the  south,  to  Moriah, 
and  divided  from  it  by  this  valley.*  That  the  summit  of 
this  mountain  was  formerly  included  within  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  city,  the  remains  upon  it,  at  this  hour,  not  only  of 
walls,  but  of  sumptuous  edifices.f  seem  forcibly  to  demon¬ 
strate.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  topography  of  the 
city  seems  more  reconcilable  with  ancient  documents.  The 
present  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  all  the  trumpery  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  will,  it  is  true,  be  thrown  into  the  back  ground 
hut  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  so  long  an  object  of 
research,  do  then  become  a  prominent  object  in  the  plan :  tile 
possible  site  of  our  Saviour’s  tomb  may  be  denoted ;  and 

- - — Siloa's  brook,  that  flow’d 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,—* 

will  continue  in  the  situation  assigned  for  it  by  Christian  wri¬ 
ters  of  every  sect  and  denomination,^  since  the  age  of  the 
apostles  and  earliest  fathers  of  the  church. 

It  was  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  that  the  Messiah  deliver¬ 
ed  his  prediction  concerning  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
the  army  of  Titus  encamped  upon  the  very  spot?  where  its 
destruction  had  been  foretold.  JNTot  that,  by  the  introduction 
of  this  fact,  any  allusion  is  here  intended  to  the  particular 
place  shown  as  “  the  rock  of  the  prediction.”  The  text  of 
the  Evangelist||  proves  that  our  Saviour,  when  he  delivered 

>-<33st  hie  terra  fissa,  atque  dicitur  vallis  filiorum  hinom,  ubi  twv  ccemeteriu^l.,', 
But  Eusebius  (ad  vocena  rauv^aja)  places  this  valley  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city.  All  the  valleys  around  Jerusalem  were  places  of  sepulture;  particularly  that 
now  called  Jehosaphat,  which  is  upon  the  eastern  side.  But  whenever  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  an  early  writer  tend  to  interfere  with  the  notions  entertained  by  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  they  endeavour  to  accommodate  the  text  to 
thjeir  notions,  or  else  explain  away  its  meaning. 

*  Rauwolff,  speaking  of  the  Tyropceon  mentioned  by  Josephus,  says,  “  This  valley 
hath  been,  since  the'desolation,  so  filled  up,  that  no  depth  at  all  appeareth  in  our  days, 
but  only  without  the  fountain  gate,  by  the  Fountain  Siloah.”  (See  Travels  into  the 
Eastern  Countries,  Ray*s  edition,  p.  289.  Lond.  1693.)  A  deep  valley  filled  up,  so 
that  even  the  marks  of  its  existence  have  disappeared  !  Is  it  possible  to  credit  this; 
especially  when  such  a  valley  was  of  use  in  fortifying  the  city,  by  rendering  the 
walls  above  less  accessible?  Josephus  says  (lib.  vi.  de  Bell.  c.  6.  Colon.  1691.) 
that  the  oldest  of  these  three  walls  was  extremely  strong,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the 
inferior  valley. 

f“  Whose  height  yet  shews  the  reliquesof  nomeane  buildings.”  Sandys’  Travels, 
p.  186.  Lond.  1637. 

t  Josephus  (lib.  vi.  de  Bell.  Jud.  c.  6.)  describes  the  valley  which  separated  the  up¬ 
per  town  from  the  lower,  as  terminating  with  the  Fountain  Silos ;  and  t^bis  is  the  caso 
with  Sandys’  valley  of  Gehinnom. 

(  Josephus  de  Bell.  Jud-  lib,  vi.  cap.  5.  Colon.  1691. 

^;Lukes  ch.  xiXvS7, 
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file  prophecy,  was  cc  at  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives”  al¬ 
though  iu  such  a  skuation  that  16  he  hcheld the  city ,  and  wept 
over  it.”  Whether  the  tenth  legion  of  the  Rom^i  army  was 
stationed  upon  the  summit  or  side  of  the  mountain,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained;  neither  is  the  circumstance  worth  a  momentV 
consideration.  We  found,  upon  the  top,  the  remains  of  several 
works,  whose  history  is  lost.  Among  these,  were  certain  sub¬ 
terraneous  chambers,  of  a  different  nature  from  any  of  the- 
cryptae  we  had  before  seen.  One  of  them  had  the  shape  of  a  cone> 
of  immense  size ;  the  vertex  alone  appearing  level  with  the 
soil,  and  exhibiting,  by  its  section  at  the  top,  a  small  circular 
aperture :  the  sides,  extending  below  to  a  great  depth,  were 
lined  with  a  hard  red  stucco,  like  the  substance  covering  the 
walls  of  the  subterraneous  galleries  which  we  found  iu  the  sandy 
isle  of  Abotikir,  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt.  This  extraordinary 
piece  of  antiquity,  which,  from  its  conical  form,  may  be  called 
a  subterraneous  pyramid,  is  upon  the  very  pinnacle  of  the 
mountain.  It  might  easily  escape  observation,  although  it  is 
of  such  considerable  size  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why 
it  has  not  been  noticed  by  preceding  travellers.^  We  could 
not  find  any  appearance  of  an  entrance,  except  by  the  circu¬ 
lar  aperture,  which  is  not  unlike  the  mouth  of  a  well,  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  mountain.  This  crypt  has  not  the  smallest 
resemblance  to  any  place  of  Christian  use  or  worship.  Its 
situation  upon  the  pinnacle  of  a  mountain  rather  denotes  the 
work  of  Pagans,  whose  sacrilegious  rites  upon  “  ike  high  places” 
are  so  often  alluded  to  in  Jewish  history.  Perhaps  some  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  its  history  by  the  observations  of  Adri- 
chomius,!  who  speaks  of  the  fane  constructed  by  Solomon,  up¬ 
on  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  for  the  worship  of  Astaroth, 
the  idol  of  the  Sidoriians4  The  Venus  of  Paphos  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  symbol  which  had  the  peculiar  form  of  this  crypt  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  cone  ;  but  the  Phoenician  Astaroth,  and  the 

All  hope  of  mtelligence  from  the  monks  of  Jerusalem  concerning  antiquities  not 
included  in  their  catalogue  of  “  local  sanctities,”  (or  “  stations,”  as  they  sometime?, 
Called  them,)  is  quite  forlorn.  The  very  search  after  Heathen  antiquities  is  by  th^hi 
deemed  heretical  and  profane.  Vid.  Quaresmius  “  de  externa  profona,  sed  detes- 
tabili  ac  vitiosa  peregrinatione,”  apudEIuc.  T.  S.  lib.  iii.  c.  34.  Antv.  1639. 

t  DeLoc.  extra  Urb.  192.  apud  Theat.  T  S-P-  170.  Colon.  1628. 

X  The  three  points, -or  summits,  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  whereof  the  centre,  be¬ 
ing  the  highest,  was  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  Astaroth,  are  thus  described  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  polluted  by  Heathen  abominations ;  “  And  the  high  places  that  were  before 
Jerusalem,  which  were  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mount  of  corruption,  (i.  e.  Mount  of 
Olives')  which  Solomon  the  king  of  Israel  had  builded  for  Ashtoreth,  the  abomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Sidonians  ;  and  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  the  Moabites;  and  for 
Milcom,  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  did  the  king  defile.'’  2  iEtegs*:- 
13-  > 
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Faphian  goddess,  were  one  and  the  same  divinity.  When  Jo- 
si  as  overthrew  the  heathen  idols,  and  cut  down  the  groves,4' 
which  happened  rather  more  than  six  centuriesf  before  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  the  adytum,  or  crypt,  appropriated  to  the 
rites  of  Astarotb,  remained;  for  it  is  plainly  stated  in  scripture, 
that  the  place  was  not  destroyed,  but  “  defiled \n  and  made  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  “  the  bones  of  men  /’  tfie  greatest  of  all  pollutions, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  building  of 
Tiberias  upon  the  lake  Gennesareth ;  when,  on  account  of  se¬ 
pulchres  found  there,  it  was  necessary  to  grant  extraordinary 
privileges  to  persons  who  would  reside  on  the  polluted  spot.t 
To  this  species  of  pollution  the  crypt  now  described  seems  to 
have  been  condemned,  from  a  very  remote  period;  and  it  may 
be  presumed,  that  a  place  which  had  once  become  an  ossuary, 
or  charnel  house,  among  the  Jews,  would  never  be  appropria¬ 
ted  to  any  other  use  among  the  inhabitants  of  Judaea.  If  it  be 
observed,  that  the  painted  stucco,  with  which  the  interior  of 
this  is  coated,  denotes  a  more  recent  epocha  iu  the  history  of 
the  arts;  then  the  walls  of  th ecryptae  near  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  east— nay,  even  the  surface 
of  the  Memphian  Sphinx, §  which  has  remained  so  many  ages 
exposed  to  all  attacks  of  the  atmosphere — may  be  instanced,  as 
still  exhibiting  the  same  sort  of  cement,  similarly  coloured,  and 
equally  unal tered.jj 

About  forty  years  before  the  idolatrous  profanation  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  by  Solomon,  his  afflicted  parent,  driven  from 
Jerusalem  by  his  son  Absalom,  came  to  this  eminence  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  less  offensive  sacrifice  ;  and,  as  it  is  beautifully  express- 

f: )‘  And  he  brake  in  pieces  the  images,  and  eut  down  the  groves,  and  Riled  the;? 
places  with  the  bones  of  men.”  Ibid.  voi.  14. 

“  1  B.  C.  624: 

\  See  p.  286  of  this  Volume.  Also  Joseph!  Antiquit.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3-  Colon.  1691. 

f  The  Author  will  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  fact  again,  in  the  sequel. 

',j  At  the  same  time,  in  determining  the  real  origin  of  the  subterraneous  conical 
■  rypt  upon  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  learned  reader  must  use  his  own 
uidgment.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  informed,  that  it  is  not 
!>pon  the  spot  which  is-shown  to  travellers  as  the  place  of  our  SaviouFs  ascension  ; 
i  his  las.t  being  lower  than  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  There  are  passages-  in  the 
writings  both  of  Eusebius  and  of  St;  Willibald's  biographer  which  seem  to  point  at  this 
place  ;  the  first,,  referring  to  a  Cave  (tw  avrpw)  honoured  by  Constantine  as  that  of 
the  ascension,  situated  itt\  tuj  cbtpcopfias  (Vid.  cap.  xli.  lib.  ill.  de  Vit.  Constant. 
Paris,  1659.)  and  the  last,  describing  this  sanctuary  as  “  Ecclesia  desuper  patula  efe 
sine  tecto.”  (Vid;  Vit.  S.  Willibald,  apud  Mabillon.  Act.  Sanct.  Ord.  Benedict. 
Saecul.  3.  Pars  2.  p.  376.  L.  Paris.  1672.)  But  another  of  St.  Willibald’s  biographers 
•'Auct.  Anonym.)  alluding  to  the  same  sanctuary,  says,  “  hgdie  etiam  dominicorujvi 
vestigia  pedum.”  Vid.  Mabiilcn.  &c.  tibi  supra,  p.  387.)  and  this  remark  does  not 
apply.  to  the  cryft 
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6(i  by  Adrichomlus,^  u  flkns,  et  nudis  fedibus,  Beum: 
adoravit.”  What  a  scene  does  the  sublime,  though  simple, 
description  given  by  the  Prophet,!  picture  to  the  imagination 
of  every  one  who  has  felt  the  influence  of  filial  piety,  but  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  traveller  standing  upon  the  very  spot;};  where 
the  aged  monarch  gave  to  Heaven  the  offering  of  his  wound 
ed  spirit*  “And  David  went  up  by  the  asceut  of  Mount 
Olivet  ;$  and  wept  as  he  went  up,  and  had  his  head  covered ; 
find  he  went  bare  foot ;  and  all  the  people  that  was  with  him 
covered  every  man  his  head;  and  they  went  up  weeping/5 
Abstracted  from  every  religious  view,  and  considered  solely 
as  a  subject  for  the  most  gifted  genius  in  poetry  or  in  painting, 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  select  a  theme  more  worthy  the 
exercise  of  exalted  talents.  Every  thing  that  is  sublime  and 
alfeeting  seems  to  be  presented  in  the  description!!  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  or  march  of  David,  in  his  passage  across  the  Kedren ; 
and  particularly  in  the  moment  when  the  Ark  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  is  sent  back,  and  the  aged  monarch,  having  in  vain  en¬ 
treated  Ittai**  to  leave  him,  begins  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
preceded  by  the  various  people  said  to  form  the  van  of  the 
procession.  Every  wonderful  association  of  natural  and  of 
artificial  features,  of  landscape  and  of  architecture,  of  splendid 
and  diversified  costume,  of  sacred  pomp,  and  of  unequalled 
pathos,  dignify  the  affecting  scene ;  here  a  solemn  train  of 
mourners;  there  the  seers,!!  the  guardians  and  companions  of 
the  ark  ;  men,  women,  children,^  warriors,  statesmen,; citizens, 
priests,  Levites,  counsellors ; — with  all  the  circumstances  of 
grandeur  displayed  by  surrounding  objects ;  by  the  waters  of  the 
torrent;  by  the  sepulchres  of  the  valley;  by  the  lofty  rocks9f 
the  towers,  bulwarks,  and  palaces  of  Sion  ;  by  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  perspective  on  every  side ;  by  the  bold  declivities  and 
lofty  summits  of  Mount  Olivet:  and,  finally,  by  the  concern 
(ration  of  all  that  is  great  and  striking  in  the  central  group, 

*  Theatrum  Terr.  Sanct.  p  170.  Colon.  1628. 

i  2  Sam.  xv.  30. 

%  “  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  David  was  come  to  the  top  of  the  Mount,  wher^' 
he  worshipped  God, ”  &c.  2  Samuel,  xv.  32. 

J  Ibid.  v.  30. 

jj  -  See  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  second  hook  of  Samuel. 

“  Then  said  the  king  to  Ittai  theGittite,  Wherefore  goest  thou  also  with  us 
Return  to  thy  place,  and  abide  with  the  king;  for  thou  art  a  stranger,  and  also  an  ex¬ 
ile.  Whereas  thou  earnest  but  yesterday,  should  I  this  day  make  thee  wander  in 
going  up  and  clown- with- us  V  Seeing  I  go  whither  l  may,  return  thou,  and  take  back 
thy  brethren  :  mercy  and  truth  be  with  thee  !”  Ibid.  v.  19,  20. 

tf  “  The  king  said’also  untoZadok  the  priest,  Art  not  thou  ajeer  ?  Return  into  the 
city  in  peace.”  Ibid.  v.  27. 

tt  “And  Ittai  the  Gittite  passed  over,  aftd  all  his  men,  and  all  the  little  dnestfiat 
were  with  him.”  Xbid.  v.  22. 
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distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  afflicted  monarch.  I  fir 
should  be  urged,  that  this  subject  is  too  crowded,  it  is  only  so 
in  description  ;  a  painter,  by  the  advantages  of  perspective, 
easily  obviates  every  objection  of  this  nature.  Haste  and 
tumult  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  requisite  characteristics  of 
such  a  representation ;  and  these  a  judicious  artist  would 
know  how  to  introduce.  Milton,  as  a  poet,  and  Le  Bruyn,  as 
a  painter,  might  have  done  justice  to  this  most  stupendous 
theme;  nor  would  any  one  despair  of  success,  who  should  be 
told  that  the  genius  of  our  northern  minstrel,  or  the  pencil  of 
a  West,  was  exercised  in  the  undertaking. 

The  view  of  Jerusalem  from  this  eminence  is  from  east  to 
west.  Toward  the  south  appears  the  Lake  Asphaltites,  a  no¬ 
ble  expanse  of  water,  seeming  to  be  within  a  short  ride  from 
the  city;  but  the  real  distance  is  much  greater;  and  the 
journey  thither  was  at  this  time  attended  with  such  imminent 
danger  from  the  Arabs,  that  it  was  no  longer  attempted.*  Lofty 
mountains  inclose  it  with  prodigious  grandeur,  and  resemble, 
by  their  position,  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  opposite 
to  Vevay  and  Lausanne.  To  the  north  of  the  lake  are  seen 
the  verdant  and  fertile  pastures  of  the  Plain  of  Jericho,  water¬ 
ed  by  the  Jordan,  whose  course  may  be  distinctly  discernedo 
For  the  rest,  nothing  appears  in  the  surrounding  country  but 
hills,  whose  undulating  surfaces  resemble  the  waves  of  a  per¬ 
turbed  sea.  These  were  bleak  and  destitute  of  wood,  and 
seemed  to  be  without  cultivation.  However,  this  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  a  distant  view  :  we  often  found  that  mountains, 
which,  when  remote,  appeared  like  naked  rocks,  were,  when 
we  drew  near  to  them,  covered  w  ith  little  terraces,  like  a  series 
of  steps,  and  abundantly  productive.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  summit,  we  were  desired  to  notice  the  famous  im¬ 
pression  of  a  man’s  left  footf  in  the  rock,  which  lias  so  long 

%  Mr.  Seetzen.a  roost  enterprising  German  traveller,  who  is  now  exploring  the 
Interior  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  has  since  succeeded  in  traversing  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  intrepid  Burekhardt,  communicating  this  in¬ 
telligence  to  his  friend  the  author,  in-a  letter  from  Syria,  adds  the  following  judicious 
remarks  :  “  It  has  become  a  conviction  with  me,  that  travels  in  these  countries,  if  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  great  caravan  roads,  admit  only  two  modes  to  ensure  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  safety.  He  must  either  travel  with  a  Pacha’s  retinue,  to  ensure  his  safety  by 
an  imposing  appearance,  and  by  never  ceasing  presents;  or  else  he  must  throw  him¬ 
self,  as  an  object  of  compassion,  upon  the  mercy  and  good  natured  disposition  of  the 
natives.  Any  half  measures  cannot  fail  to  expose  him  to  embarrassment  and  dan¬ 
ger.” 

|  Mons.  De  Chateaubriand  (Trav.  vol.  II.  p.  49.  Lond.  1811.)  says,  it  is  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  our  Saviour’s  left  foot,  but  that  the  mark  of  the  right  was  once  visible.  Ber¬ 
nard  de  Breidenbach  saw  the  impression  of  theright  fool  iB.  148&— £7  PBA.ESER'mr 
^vsgnQrateTBi.'’  Vid.  Peregrinatio  Stacr&J3prr.  1 4 30* 
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been  shown  as  that  made  by  our  Saviour  at  his  ascension.^ 
Over  this,  Helena  constructed  one  of  her  churches.f  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  add  a  single  syllable  to  all  that  has  been 
already  written  upon  this  subject those  who  can  receive 
amusement  or  edification  from  the  legend,  in  its  most  interest¬ 
ing  form,  may  be  referred  to  the  entertaining  work  of  Monsa 
de  Chateaubriand,  from  the  perusal  of  which  the  reader  rises 
as  from  a  pleasing  romance.?  So  fully  is  this  miracle  believ¬ 
ed,  even  at  this  hour,  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  certificate 
given  to  pilgrims  at  the  Franciscan  convent,  as  one  of  the 
proofs  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place.|[ 

As  we  descended  from  the  mountain,  wre  visited  an  Olive- 
ground,  always  mentioned  as  the  Horius  Oliveti,**  or  Gar¬ 
den  of  Gethsemane.  This  place  is,  not  without  reason, 
shown  as  the  scene  of  our  Saviour’s  agony  the  night  before  his 
crucifixion,  both  from  the  circumstance  of  the  name  it  still  re¬ 
tains,  and  its  situation  with  regard  to  the  city  .ft  Titus,  it  h 
true,  cut  down  all  the  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ; and  were  this  not  the  case,  no  reasonable  person  would 
regard  the  trees  of  the  place  as  a  remnant  of  so  remote  an 
'  age •  notwithstanding  the  story  of  the  olive  formerly  shown 

p  The  account  of  which  is  thus  given  by  Adrichomius — Credat  Judaeus  A  pel  la 
kon  ego  !  “  Atque  ex  hujus  summitate  coram  astantibus  et  intuentibus  diseipuliv 

dataeis  benedictione,  inccelum  ascendit,  facie  (ut  etiai?i  ex  ultimis  pedum  ejus  'vcs- 
tigiis  adtantffi  rei  memoriam  petroso  monti,  instar  c eras,  impressis,  etiamnum  evL 
denter  oolligitur)  ad  occidentem  versus  Catholicam  ex  gentibus  Romanarri  spectans 
Ecclesiam,  adquam  Ipse  ejus  caput,  tanquam  gemlnos  et  lllustres  ocuTos  D.  retrum 
suum  in  terris  vicarium  Pastorem  ae  apostolorum  coriphaeum,  gt  D  Paulum  gen¬ 
tium  doctorem,  missurus  erat.”  Adrichomii  Theatrum  Terr.  Sanct  p.  17Q>  Colon* 
1628. 
f  Ibid. 

\  The  reader  wishing  to  examine  the  history  of  this  marvellous  impression,  in  it& 
utmost  detail,  may  consult  Doubdan,  and  the  authors  by  him  cited.  (See  Voyage  de 
la  Terre  Saincte,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  277.  Paris,  1657-)  Doubdan’s  account  ia  full  of  the 
miracles  that  have  taken  place  upon  the  spot— “  Miracles',”  says  he,  “  qui  aujourd’huy 
ont  cesse— la  Divine  Providence  agissant  de  la  sorte,  pour  ne  pas  jelter  les  perles 
devant  les  pores.” 

5  Mons.  de  Chateaubriand,  from  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  others,  even  describes  tfte 
attitude  of  our  Saviour  during  his  ascension:  from  Adrichomius  he  derives  the  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  the  compass  to  which  the  Messiah’s  face  was  turned,  as  he  rose.  See 
“  Travels  in  Greece,  Palestine,”  &c.  p.  49.  Lond.  1811. 

||  These  are  the  words ;  “  MonsOliveti,  ubi  videntibus  discipulis,  ad  ccelos  asceii- 
dit  Dominus,  suorum  pedum  vestigia  in  asternam  relinquens  memoriam.” 

**  Matt.  xxvi.  Mark  xiv.  Luke  xxii.  John  viii.  It  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerom. 
(Vid.  Hieron.  in  Loc.  Heb.  Lit.  G.)  Adrichomius  distinguishes  “  Gethseinani,  villa 
ad  radices  Montis  Oliveti,”  frern  the  “  Hortus  Oliveti  although  they  are  both  con¬ 
tiguous,  “  Hortus  erat  in  Monte  Oliveti  non  longe  a  Gethsera&ni  rupi  cuidam  con¬ 
cave  adhaerens  . . Ubi  setate  Hieronymi  desuper  Efeclesiaerat  aeriiiicata,  quae 

adfcuc  ostenditur.”  Adrichomii  Theat  Terr.  Sanct.  p  170.  Colon,  1628.  See  also 
Brocard.  Itiner.  6.  Breidenbach.  14.  Jul.  Sol.  tom.  IX.  cap.  2-  &e.  &c. 

ft  Upon  the  subject  of  this  garden,  Doubdan  offers  a  genuine  specimen  of  Monkish 
writing.  *4  C’est  la  oil  croissent  les  lys  de  1 ’innocence  entre  les  espmes  dela  dou- 
lour,  le  cypres edoriferent  dela  devotion,  et  la  rrtirrhe  dela  componction,  les  pon*- 
sues  d’ord’un  sensible  amour  de  Dieu,”  etc.  etc.  Voy.  de  la  T.  S.  t*,  fm.  iter. 

Joseph,  de  BplU  Jud.  lib,  viL  c,  Colon.  IGflL 


CJLAIiK'E?S  tray  els. 

In  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  supposed  to  bear  date  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  A  But,  as  a  spontaneous  produce,  un¬ 
interruptedly  resulting  from  the  original  growth  of  this  part 
of  the  mountain,  it  is  impossible  to  view  even  these  with  in¬ 
difference.  We  found  a  grove  of  aged  olive  trees,  of  most 
immense  size,  covered  with  fruit,  almost  in  a  mature  state; 
from  this  circumstanceAve  were  unable  to  view  or  to  collect 
blossoms  from  any  of  those  trees,  and  are  yet  ignorant  of  their 
specific  nature.  That  the  olive  of  Jerusalem  is  of  the  same 
species  with  the  European  olive,  we  do  not  absolutely  affirm ;. 
the  leaves  being  considerably  broader,  and  more  silvery  tin- 
derneath  than  in  any,  either  of  the  wild  or  cultivated  varie¬ 
ties,  which  we  have  seen.f  We  provided  ourselves  with 
specimens  from  these  trees  for  our  herbarium ,  and  have  found 
lew  things  more  gratifying  than  were  these  trifles,  as  presents 
Co  those  friends  who  wished  to  obtain  memorials  from  the 
Holy  Land.  It  is  truly  a  curious  and  an  interesting  fact, 
that,  during  a  period  of  little  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
Hebrews,  Assyrians,  Romans,  Moslems,  and  Christians,  have 
been  successively  in  possession  of  the  rocky  mountains  of 
Palestine  ;  yet  the  olive  still  vindicates  its  paternal  soil,  and 
is  found,  at  this  day,  upon  the  same  spotf  which  was  called, 
by  the  Hebrew  writers,  “  Mount  Olivet”  0  and  u  the  Mount  of 
Om^s,5;||  eleven  centuries  before  the  Christian  ssra. 

The  rest,  of  this  day’s  journey  tvas  spent  in  viewing  anti¬ 
quities  justly  entitled* to  the  highest  consideration  among  the 
curiosities  of  Jerusalem, —the  “  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin  Ma° 
ry*  ”  and  the  “  Tombs  of  the  Patriarchs all  of  these  are 
In  the  valley  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  city,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  torrent  Kedron,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  “  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin”  is  to  the  north 
of  the  other  tombs;  these  being  nearly  opposite  to  the  area  of 
Solomon’s  Temple,  where  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  now 

See  Be  Chateaubriand’s  Travels,  vol.  SI.  p.  39«  Bond.  181 T. 
t  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  supposed  varieties  of  Glea  Eurofaea,  at  present 
enumerated  in  the  species  Plantarum,  include  several  distinct  species. 

t  “  Q,uis  enim  dubitet  MontemOliviferum  ilium  es.se  qui  nunc  illo  nomine  dicitur 't 
Et.ei  quis  dubitet,  omnia  locaadsjta  et  Valles  et  fontes  etjivi  aliunde-  ostendent  null*. 
alii  cionti  praeter  hunc  qa  .con venire  quae  de  Monte  Olivifero  veteres  tradiderunt.’* 
Heland,  Falsest.  Illust.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  tom.  I.  p.  22.  T'ra-j.  Bat.  1714. 

£  2  Samuel,  xv.  30.  Generally  referred  to  the  year  1023  B.  C. 
jj  The  book  of  Zechariah  has  reference  to  a  much  later  period ;  the  following  pro¬ 
phecy  being  generally  ascribed  to  the  year  587  B.  C.  44‘  And  his  feet  shall  stand  in 
that  day  upon  ‘  the  Mount  of  Olives,’  -which  is  before  Jerusalem,  upon  the  east;  and 
the  Mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave,  in  the  midst  thereof  toward  the  east.  toward 
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situated.  Q,iiUiiag,  therefore,  the  “  garden  of  Gethse- 
mani,”  we  descended,  a  short  distance  farther  toward  the 
north,  and  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  “  Virgin’s  Sepul¬ 
chre.’^  This,  like  the  tombs  where  we  discovered  the  in¬ 
scriptions,  is  also  a  crypt)  or  cave,  hewn  with  marvellous  skill 
and  most  surprising  labour,  in  a  stratum  of  hard  compact 
limestone.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  history  of  its 
origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  intended  as  a 
repository  for  the  dead,  and,  from  all  appearance,  as  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  many  bodies.  It  seems  also  evident,  that  the  per¬ 
sons  here  interred  were  held  in  veneration  by  the  living,  from 
the  commodious  and  magnificent  descent  leading  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  crypt,  together  with  the  dome  and  altar  which 
appear  within,  as  for  a  sanctuary.  JSTeiiher  Eusebius,  Epi¬ 
phanies,  nor  Jerora,  mentions  a  syllable  to  authorize  even  the 
tradition  concerning  this  sepulchre.  The  earliest  notice  of  ir^ 
as  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Adamna- 
nus,  the  Irish  monk  and  abbot  of  Iona,  who  described  it  from 
the  testimony  of  Areulfosf  in  the  seventh  century,  according 
to  its  present  situation.  Bede  gives  also,  from  Adamnanus,  a 
similar  account. t  It  is  moreover  mentioned  by  John  Damas- 
cenus,  who  lived  about  the  year  720.5  A  sepulchre  was 
pointed  out  to  Willibald,  twenty  years  afterward,  called  the 
*4  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,”  in  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olivet.)]  Among  the  Greeks,  Andrew  of  Crete,  in  the  eighth 
Century,  affirmed  that  the  Virgin  lived  upon  Mount  Sion,  and 
there  died.**  It  is  however  presumed,  by  other  writers,  that 
she  retired  with  St.  John  to  Ephesus.  Pococke,  upon  the  an- 

£  On  the  disputed  authenticity  cf  the  tradition  concerning  the  sepulchre,  Butler 
rests  an  opinion,  that  the  virgin  ended  her  earthly  career  at  Jerusalem.  “  Tille- 
mont,”  says  he,  “  and  some  others,  conjecture  that  she  died  at  Ephesus but  some 
think,  rather,  at  Jerusalem;  where,  in  latter  ages,  mention  is  made  of  her  sepul¬ 
chre,  cut  in  a  rock  at  Gethsemani.”  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  viii.  p.  178, 
Edinb.  1799. 

t  Sanctorum  locorum  sedulus  frequentat.or  sanctus  Arculfus  Sanct®  Marias  eccle- 
Siam  in  valie  Josaphat  frequentahat ;  cujiiS  chvpiiciter  fabricats  inferior  pars  sub  ia- 
pideo  tabulateb  tnirabili  rotunda  structura  est  fabricata  :  in  cujus  orieutalj  parte  alta- 
riurn  habetur;  ad  dexteram  verb  ejus  partem,  Sauetae  Marise  inest  saxeum  cavuna 
tjopulchrum,  in  quo  aiiquanrip  sepulta  pausavit.”  A  damn  an.-  De  Loc.  Sanct. 
apud  Mabillon.  Acta.  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict.  Saec.  3.  Bars.  2,  p,  507.  L.  Par.  1672* 

|  Beda,  ex  eo,  de  Loc.  Sanct.  p.  502. 

j  See  Doubdan  (Vov.  de  ia  T  S.  p.  121.  Par.  1657.)  Also  Uuaresmius,  who  cites 
the  patsage  (Elucid.  T.  S.  tom.  II.  p.  248.  Arity.  1639.)  and  candidly  states  the  ar¬ 
guments  “  contra  veritatern  sepulciiri,”  which  he  is  unable/  although  he  endeavours, 
to  refute. 

jj  “  Et  in  ill.a  valie  est  Ecclesia  Sancts  Mariae,  et  in  Ecclesia  est  sepulchrum  ejus. 
....  Et  ibi  orans  adscehdit  in  Mo'ntem  Oliveti,  qtii  est  ibi  jiixta  vallem  in  orientali 
plaga.”  Vita  S.  Willibald!  apud  Mabillon.  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict.  Saec.  *S7  - 
Pats  2.  p.  376.  L.  Par.  1672. 

^TOtat.  in  Dorsal*.  B.  M,  Butler’s  “  Lives  of  the  Satot3,*t®t,  viii.  p.  179'. , 
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iboritj  of  certain  Authors,  whom  he  has  not  named,  thinks  k 
probable  that  this  sepulchre  belonged  to  Melisendis ,  queen  of 
Jerusalem.*  We  descended  to  dt  by  a  noble  flight  of  fifty 
marble  steps:  each  of  these  was  twenty  feet  wide.  This  com*’ 
modious  descent  may  possibly  have  been  owing  to  the  notion 
entertained  by  the  empress  Helena  concerning  its  origin ;  but 
the  sepulchre  itself  is  of  great  antiquity;  It  is  the  largest  of 
all  the  cryptce  near  Jerusalem.  Appropriate  chapels,  within 
a  lofty  and  spacious  vault,  distinguish  the  real  or  the  imagina¬ 
ry  tombs  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  Joseph,  of  Anna,  and  of 
Caiaphas.  Struck  with  wonder,  riot  only  in  viewing  such  an 
astonishing  effort  of  human  labour,  but  in  the  consideration 
that  history  affords  no  light  whatever  as  to  its  origin,  we  came 
afterward  to  examine  it  again;  but  could  assign  no  pro¬ 
bable  date  for  the  sera  of  its  construction.  It  ranks  among 
those  colossal  works  which  were  accomplished  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Phoenicia,  and  of  Palsestine,  in  the 
first  ages;  works  which  differ  from  those  of  Greece,  in  dis¬ 
playing  less  of  beauty,  but  more  of  arduous  enterprize ;  works 
which  remind  us  of  the  people  rather  than  the  artist ;  which 
we  refer  to  as  monuments  of  history,  rather  than  of  taste. 

Proceeding  hence  toward  the  south,  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  valley,  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Mount  Mo- 
toward  the  bridge  over  the  Kedron,  across  which  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  passed  in  his  visit  to  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane4  we  came  to  44  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Patriarchs 
facing  that  part  of  Jerusalem  where  the  temple  of  Solomon 
was  formerly  erected.  The  antiquities  which  particularly 
hear  this  name  are  four  in  number.  According  to  the  order 
wherein  they  occur  from  north  to  south,  they  are  severally 
called  the  sepulchres  of  Jehosaphat,  of  Absalom,  the  cave  of 
St.  James,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Zechariah.  From  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  conveying  any  able  artist  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  utter 
impossibility  of  finding  any  of  the  profession  there,  these 
monuments  have  never  been  faithfully  delineated.  The 

*  See  “  Pococke’s  Description  of  the  East”  vol.  ii.  part.  1.  p.  22.  Lond.  1745. 

t  The  plate  engraved  for  Doubdan’s  work  (facing  p.  120.  of  his  “  Voyage  de  la  Terre 
Sainte,”  published  at  Paris  in  1657,)  affords  a  very  accurate  representation  of  the 
situation  of  the  ancient  sepulchres  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehosa¬ 
phat,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount' of  Olives,  facing  Jerusalem. 

He  went  forth  with  his  disciples  over  the  brook  Kedron,  where  "was  a  garden, 
Into  which  he  entered,  and  his  disciples.  And  Judas  also  which  betrayed  him,  knew 
tfre  place,  for  Jesus  ofttitnes  resorted  thither  with  his  disciples.”  John  xviii.  I,  & 
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Wretched  representations  given  of  them  in  books  of  travels 
convey  no  idea  adequate  to  the  appearance  they  exhibit.* 
There  is  a  certain  air  of  grandeur,  and  of  sublimity,  express¬ 
ed  by  their  massy  structure,  by  the  boldness  of  their  design, 
and  by  the  sombre  hue  prevailing  not  only  over  the  monu¬ 
ments  themselves,  but  over  all  the  surrounding  rocks  whence 
they  were  hewn,  which  is  lost  in  the  minuteness  of  engraved 
representation. f  In  order  to  form  the  sepulchres  of  Absalom 
and  of  Zechariah,  the  solid  substance  of  the  mountain  lias  it¬ 
self  been  cut  away  ;  sufficient  areas  being  thereby  excavated, 
two  monuments  of  prodigious  size  appear  in  the  midst ;  each 
seeming  to  consist  of  a  single  stone,  although  s  anding  as  if 
erected  by  an  architect,  and  adorned  with  columns!  appearing 
to  support  the  edifice,  whereof  they  are  in  fact  themselves  in¬ 
tegral  parts  ;  the  whole  of  each  mausoleum  being  of  one  en¬ 
tire  block  of  stone.  These  works  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  sculpture  rather  than  to  architecture;  for,  im¬ 
mense  as  are  the  tombs,  they  are  sculptured  instead  of  being 
built.  The  Doric  order  appears  in  the  capitals  of  the  co¬ 
lumns:  hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  some  persons  have 
decorated  these  places  according  to  the  rules  of  Greek  architec¬ 
ture  since  they  were  originally  constructed  ;$  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  this  conjecture.  The  columns  are  of 
that  ancient  style  and  character  which  yet  appear  among  the 
works  left  by  Ionian  and  Dorian  colonies,  in  the  remains  of 
their  Asiatic  cities;  particularly  at  Tel  mess  us,  where  even 
the  inscriptions  denote  a  period  in  history  long  anterior  to  the 
cera  when  such  a  modification  of  these  ancient  structures 
might  have  taken  place.  It  has  never  yet  been  determined 

*  The  engravings  in  Pococke’s  second  volume  of  his  “Description  of  the  East,”’ 
Jjond.  1745,  may  be  considered  as  affording  the  most  faithful  delineation  of  these 
monuments;  but  they  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  effect  produced,  by  the 
originals. 

fMons.  De  Chateaubriand,  considering  these  monuments  as  designed  by  Jews, 
who  had  adopted  something  of  the  Grecian  model,  is  particularly  happy  in- de¬ 
scribing  the  singular  taste  which  resulted  from  the  alliance.  “  But”  (Trav.  vol.  IT. 
p.  102,  Load.  1811.)  “in  naturalizing  at  Jerusalem  the  architecture  of  Corinth  and 
Athens,  the  Jews  intermixed  with  -it  the  forms  of  their  peculiar  style.  The  tombs 
?n  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat  display  a  manifest  alliance  of  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian 
taste  From  this  alliance  resulted  a  heterogeneous  kind  of  monuments,  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  link  between  the  pyramids  and  the  parthenon  ”  This  observation  is  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  truth  than  for  the  judicious  taste  which  it  displays. 

| “The  ornaments  of  this  sepulchre  (Absalom’s)  consist  of  twenty-four  semi 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  not  fluted,  six  on  each  front  of  the  monument.”  Char- 
teauhriand’s  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  100.  Lond.1811. 

§  See  Pococke’s  Descript,  of  the  East,  vol.  II.  Lond,  1745.  Pococke  described  the 
columns  as  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  so  designed  them  According  to  notes/in  (he  au¬ 
thor’s  journal,  they  are  Doric.;-  and  they  are  *o  described  by  Moas.  De  Chateau- 
tynaatf.  See  Trav.  in  Greece,  Palaest.  &t c.  p.  100.,  Loud,  161!. 
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when  tliese  sepulchres  were  hewn,  nor  by  what  peopled 
They  are  a  continuation  of  one  vast  cemetery,  extending 
along  the  base  of  all  the  mountainous  elevations  which  sur- 
round  Jerusalem  upon  its  southern  dnd  eastern  sides;  and 
their  appearance  alone,  independently  of  every  other  considera¬ 
tion,  denotes  the  former  existence  of  a  numerous,  flourishing, 
and  powerful  people.  To  relate  the  legends  of  the  monks 
concerning  these  places  would  be  worse  than  silence,  even  if 
they  had  not  often  been  told  before.  The  44  Sepulchre  of  Je°> 
hosaphaif ■•"and  the  “  Cave  of  St.  James f  are  smaller  works, 
of  the  same  nature  'with  the  monuments  ascribed  to  Absalom 
and  Zeckariah.  All  of  them  contain  apartments  and  recepta¬ 
cles  for  the  dead,  hewn  in  the  same  marvellous  manner.  Jo¬ 
sephus  mentions  a  monument  erected  by  Absalom ;  but  he  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  a  marble  Slele,  distant  two  stadia  from  Jerusalem.} 
The  same,  however,  is  said  in  Scripture  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  44  Absalom's  Place,”  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  before  the  Christian  aera.-J  A  very  extraordinary 
‘circumstance  concerning  the  two  principal  sepulchres  is,  that, 
at  present,  there  is  no  perceptible  entrance  to  the  interior. 
The  only  way  of  gaining  admittance  to  that  of  Absalom  is 
through  a  hole  recently  broken  for  the  purpose  ;  and  to  that  of 
2echariah9  although  the  Jews  pretend  to  a  secret  knowledge 
of  some  such  opening,  there  is  no  entrance  of  any  kind. 
After  viewing  these  monuments,  having  now  examined  all  the 
antiquities  to  the  south  and  east  of  Jerusalem,  we  crossed  the 
/bed  of  the  torrent  Kedron  by  the  bridge  before  mentioned: 
then,  ascending  to  the  city  by  a  very  steep  hill,  on  which  tra¬ 
dition  relates  that  St.  Stephen  was  stoned,  we  made  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  walls  upon  the  northern  and  western  side ;  and, 
having  found  nothing  remarkable,  entered  by  the  gate  of 
Jaffa. 

The  streets  of  Jerusalem  are  cleaner  than  those  of  any 
other  town  in  the  Levant;  though,  like  all  of  them,  they  are 
very  narrow.  The  houses  are  lofty  ;  and,  as  no  windows  ap* 

* 

^Mons.  De  Chateaubriand  places  them  among  the  Greek  and.  Roman  monuments 
of  Pagan  times  (See  Trav.  vol.  II.  p.  95.)  erected  t*  the  Jews.  41  If  I  were  re¬ 
quired,”  says  he,  (Ibid.  p.  101.)  “  to  fix  precisely  the  age  in  which  these  mausoleums 
were  erected,  I  should  place  it  about  the  time  of  the  alliance  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  first  Maccabees,” 

t  Antiq.  lib.  vii.  cap.  9.  Colon.  1691. 

t  “Now  Absalom,  in  his  lifetime,  had  taken  and  reared  up  for  himself  a  pillar. 
■?v)ych  is  in  the  king’s  dale;  for  he  said,  I  have  no  son  to  keep  up  my  name  in  remem¬ 
brance*.  and  he  called  the  pillar  afterhis  own  naxne,  and  it  is  called*  unto  this  day,- 
A&saibm’s  place.”  2  &\m.  xviii.  is, 
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pr/ar  on  any  of  the  lower  stories,  and  those  above  are  latticed, 
the  passage  seems  to  be  between  blank  walls.  We  visited  the 
bazars,  or  shops,  which  are  in  a  most  unwholesome  situation, 
being  covered  over,  and,  to  all  appearance,  a  nursery  for  eve¬ 
ry  species  of  contagion.  Hardly  any  thing  was  exposed  for 
sale  ;  the  various  articles  of  commerce  were  secreted,  through 
fear  of  Turkish  rapacity.  Our  inquiry  after  medals  was  not 
attended  with  any  success ;  but  an  Armenian  produced  a  very 
fine  antique  gem,  a  carnelian.  deeply  intag} iated,; representing 
■a  beautiful  female  head  decorated  with  a  laurel  chaplet.  He 
asked  Vi  piastre  for  it,  smiling  at  the  same  time,  as  if  he  thought 
it  not  worth  a  para.  Upon  being  paid  his  demand,  he  threw 
down  the  gem,  eagerly  seizing  the  money,  and  burst  into  an 
Immoderate  fit  of  laughter* 

On  the  following  morning,  July  the  eleventh,  we  left  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  the  gate  of  Damascus,  on  the  northwest  side,  to  view 
the  extraordinary  burial  place  erroneously  called  the  tc  sepal- 
chres  of  Ike  kings  of  Judah”  distant  about  a  mile  from  the 
walls.  This  place  does  not  exhibit  a  single  sepulchral  cham¬ 
ber,  as  in  the  instances  so  lately  described,  but  a  series  of  sub 
terraneous  chambers,  extending  in  different  directions,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  labyrinth,  resembling  the  still  more  wonderful 
example  lying  westward  of  Alexandria  in  Egpyt,  by  some  call¬ 
ed  the  “  sepulchres  of  the  Ptolemies.”  Each  chamber  con¬ 
tains  a  certain  number  of  receptacles  for  dead  bodies,  not  be 
i rig  much  larger  than  our  coffins,  but  having  the  more  regular 
form  of  oblong  parallelograms ;  thereby  differing  from  the  or 
dinary  appearance  presented  io  the  sepulchral  crypts  of  this* 
country,  where  the  soros ,  although  of  the  same  form,  is  gene- 
rally  of  very  considerable  size,  and  resembles  a  large  cistern. 
The  taste  manifested  in  the  interior  of  these  chambers  seems 
also  to  denote  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  arts  :  the 
skill  and  neatness  visible  in  the  carving- is.- admirable,  and. 
there  is  much  of  ornament  displayed  in  several  parts  of  the 
work.*  We  observed  also  slabs  of  marble,  exquisitely  sculp¬ 
tured  :  these  we  had  never  seen  in  the  burial  places  before 
mentioned.  The  entrance  is  by  an  open  court,  excavated  in 
a  stratum  of  white  limestone,  like  a  quarry.  It  is  a  square  of 
thirty  yards.  Upon  the  western  side  of  this  area  appears  the 

*  “  Opus  ver$  singulare,  magna  indusfcrio,  admirabile  vis.u,  digmimque  Regiis  sepuie, 
cbris.  Neque  vero  crediderim  huicf  simiie,  aut  vetustius  toto  orbe  terrarum  repe- 
riri  posse.”  Joannes  Zuallardus,  anud  J.  B.  Villalnaadutn.  Vid.  0.uaresm,  Elueitb. 
T.  S.  UK  vh  c,  3.  JS39. 
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mouth  of  a  cavern,  twelve  yards  wide,  exhibiting ,  over  live 
entrance,  an  architrave  with  a  beautifully  sculptured  frieze. 
Entering  this  cavern,  and  turning  to  the  left,  a  second 
architrave  appears  above  the  entrance  to  another  cavern,  but 
so  near  to  the  floor  of  the  cave  as  barely  to  admit  the  passage 
of  a  man’s  body  through  the  aperture.  We  lighted  some  wax 
tapers,  and  here  descended  into  the  first  chamber.  In  the 
sides  of  it  were  other  square  openings,  like  door  frames,  offer¬ 
ing  passages  to  yet  interior  chambers.  Ia  one  of  these  we 
found  the  operculum  of  a  white  marble  coffin  :*  this  was  entire** 
1}  covered  with  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  sculpture,  but? 
like  all  the  other  sculptured  work  about  the  place,  it  represent¬ 
ed  nothing  of  the  human  figure,  nor  of  any  animal,  but  consist** 
ed  entirely  of  foliage  and  flowers,  and  principally  ef  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  vine. 

As  to  the  history  of  this  most  princely  place  of  burial,  we 
shall  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  much  information.  That  it  was 
not  what  its  name  implies,  is  very  evident;  because  the  sepul¬ 
chres  of  the  kings  of  Judah  were  in  Mount  Sion.  The 
most  probable  opinion  is  maintained  by  Pococke.f  who  consi¬ 
dered  it  as  the  sepulchre  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene.  De 
Chateaubriand  has  since  adopted  Pococke’s  opinion.^  But 
both  these  writers,  speaking  of  the  pyramids  mentioned  by  Jo¬ 
sephus  at  Helena’s  monument, f  have  overlooked  the  testimony 
of  Eusebius  upon  the  subject,  and  of  his  commentator  Yalesi- 
its.  According  to  Eusebius, [j  conspicuous  pillars,  rather  than 
pyramids,  sthaai  aja^aneis,  denoted,  in  his  time,  the  site  of 
Helena’s  burial  place  :  and  it  may  be  urged,  that  Stilae **  are 
indeed  very  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  exterior  of  an 

"'  This  is  engraved  in  Le  Bruyn’s  Travels.  See  plate  facing  p.  185.  tom.  II.  Voy. 
au  Levant.  Paris,  1725.  ' 

1  Description  of  the  East,  to!  II.  p.  29.  Lond.  1745.  See  the  plan  of  these  se¬ 
pulchres,  beautifully  engraved  in  the  fifth  plate  of  that  volume. 

t  See  Trav.  in  Greece,  Palaest.  fee  vol.  If.  p.  106.  Lond.  1811. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xx,  c.  2.  Colon.  1691. 

JjTns  yi  to»  'EKzvns  r \s  <Sn  xd  6.007 ypekpeus  hpivcraTO  nvfyrov,  ilcr'm  vvv  crroAca 
f\ic(pavsTs  h  rrpooLariiois  $£ixwvrai  tvs  vCv  Alkias-  .Toil  5i  ’A<$ic$r>vMv  10 vow  avrv  (3  a- 
<7i\fvcrai  ikiysro.  “  Ceteruai  Helenas  iiid&;.cujus  men.tio  fit  a  Josepbo,  illustres 
et/amnum  extant  cippi  in  suburbiis  Hiei  osolymorum,  quae  mutato  nomine ^mmc 
-Elia  appellatur ;  eamque  Adiabenorum  reginam  fuisse  perhibent.”  Eusebii  Hist 
iElcl.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  p.  50.  Paris,  1659. 

^The  reader  is  requested  to  examine  the  observations  concerning  sepulchral  pp- 
jars,  pp.  1,3,  10.  of  the  author’s  account  of  the  Greek  Marbles  at  Cambridge  ;  t®. 
•which  he  is  now  able  to  add  the  following  remarks  from  Valesius.  “In  hoc  Eusebii 
jpco  crrnX'd  sunt  columnae,  seu  cippi  sepulchrales  in  quibus  humatorum  nomina  per- 
scril  ebantur.  De  his  schoiiastes  Aristopbanis  in  Equitibus  et  in  AVibus.'  Earum 
usus  etiam  apud  Romanos.  Nam  Dio,  in  lib.  67.  'defunebri  cena,  ait  arr\kvv  raoposiffi 
?xacr-  rw  crCp&v  Trap'icrrvvt  r 6  ts  ovojUCt,  ctuTou  i%oycrav.  Idem  in  lib.  69  de  eqqi 
Borysthenis  sepulchro  eandem  vocem  usurpat.  In  veteribus  glossis  arnkv  cippus 
rfd^itur.  Cicero  in  libro  2  da  Isgibus  colwpftas  dixit,  ubi  agjt  de  S£j>t$lchsk.  €1®-. 
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ancient  sepulchre,  and  more  reconcilable  with  the  account  of 
their  subsequent  disappearance.  Yalesius,*  commenting  upon; 
these  words  of  Eusebius,  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  stelae 
with  the  pyramids  noticed  by  the  Jewish  Historian.  46  Twice/*" 
says  he,  44  does  Josephus,  in  the  same  book,  call  them  Monu¬ 
ments  (Mwfie let),  Rufinus  uses  the  word  sepulchre  ;  and  Je« 

romf  calls  it  a  mausoleum ,  which  still  existed  in  his  time.5* 
Valesius  then  proceeds  to  cite  Pausauias  who,  speaking  of 
the  two  most  memorable  sepulchres  that  were  known,  mentions 
those  of  Mausolus  in  Caria,  and  that  of  Helena  in  Judaea, 
But  Yillalpandus  notices  a  pyramid  yet  visible  at  these  caves;? 
meaning,  probably,  a  pillar  with  a  pyramidal  summit.  Jose¬ 
phus  describes  the  sepulchre  of  Helena  as  being  to  the  north 
of  the  city  ;|J  and  although  he  mentions  the  “  Royal  Caves 17 
immediately  after  the  notice  of  Helena’s  Sepulchre,  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  allusion  to  the  pyramids  at  the  latter, ** 
one  of  which,  actually  seen  by  Yillalpandus, ff  having  since 
diappeared,  and  thereby  warranted  the  possible  annihilation 
of  the  other  two,  is  deemed  sufficient  by  Pococke  to  identify 
the  place  alluded  to  by  the  Jewish  historian.  Indeed,  it  seems 
evident,  that  by  the  “  Royal  Caves ”  nothing  more  is  intended 
by  Josephus  than  the  regal  Sepulchre  of  Helena  he  had  before 
mentioned ;  thus  repeated  under  a  different  appellation.  64  The 
third  wall,”  says  he,JJ  “began  at  the  tower  Hippicus;  whence 

mens  Alexandrians  in  libro  5.  Stromat.  scribit  Hipparchutn  Pythogoreum  eo  quod 
arcana  magistri  evuigasset,  c  collegio  ejectum  fuisse,  et  cippum  ei  positum  fuisse 
tanquam  mortuo,  ml  crr-hAnv  irr'  aurep  7fvt<7§ai,  OIA  NEKP&I.P  Vakdi  Annot, 
In  lib.  ii.  Hist.  Eccl.  Euseb.  p.  32.  Ibid. 

#  XJbi  supra.  x 

t  Hieronymus  in  oratione  de  obitu  Paulae. 

%  Pausan.  in  Arcadicis.  Vid.  cap.  xvi.  p.  633.  Ed.  Xyiand.  Lips.  1G9G. 

5'  Vid.  Johan.  Baptist,  Viilalpand.  tom.  III.  Apparatus  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  et  in  sua  An- 
uuuae  Jerusalem  Descriptione. 

fj  Josephus  De  Bell  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  Colon.  1691. 

^ *0  Mbvo(3a{os  r&rt  hilvris  i(nd,  xal  ra  rS  d$fA<p3  Trtp\Lar  its  ‘IfpocoAupa 
?rpoa£Ta^fv .  tv  rat's  wpapt'cnv,  cts  ri  pump  Karto'XRiaxtJ  Tptrs  rbv  apiOpov  Tpfa 
err&dia  t ns  twv  'ItpocroAuptTwv  woAtws  d.mx&<jas.  “  Monobabazus  autem  ossa  ejus  et 
fratis  sui  misit  Hierosolyma,  condenda  inextructis  ab  ipsa  pyramidibus  tribus  mime- 
ko,  tertio  ab  urbe  Hierosolymiiana  stadio  dlssitis.”  Joseph,  Antiq.  lib.  xx.  c.  2.  p. 
G89.  Colon.  1691. 

ff  See  Pococke,  “  Descript,  of  the  East,”  vol  II.  p.  20.  Lond.  1745 
fjTw  TPtr&j  5t  r\v  dp xn  o/lmriubs  ?rup7os,  o9tv  p*xP»  popti'a  xAi'paTos  xcmm?vov 
IttI  Tn'v  tp<n(pivov  7rup7ov,  bnna  xaQrixov  avrixpu  rns  'EAtv-ru  pvnpttW  ’A<5ia{3-nvrj 
pdcnAls  nv  aum,  ’I{cvr8  paoUtws  pump’  xa»  6ib.  affnAatco^  (WtAixwv  puxuvbp«vo» 
kdpTTTtTO  ptv  <yuvia(co  7rap7W  xara  to  t3  Tvacptcoj  Trpocrcryoptudptvcov  pvnpa. 

**  Tertio  autem  muro  initiumdabat  turris  Hippica,  unde  versus  Borealem  tractum 
sese  extendens  ad  turrim  usque  Psephinam,  deinde  protendens  sese  ex  ad  verso  t 
monumetfti  Helenae,  quee  Adiabenorum  regina  erat  et  Izatae  regis  mater  et  per- 
s  pelumi  as  regias  in  longum  ductus  flectebatur  quidem  in  aDgulari  turri  prope  raonu' 
mentum  Fullonis  dictum.”  JOsephi  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  cap.  4.  tom.  II.  p.  328. 
Ed.  Havercampi,  1726. 
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extending  to  the  north,  to  the  tower  Psephinus ;  then  reaeBirrg 
onward,  opposite  to  the  sepulchres  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adia- 
bene,  and  mother  of  king  Izates  ;  and  being  prolonged  by  the 
lioyai  Caves  (i.  e.  crypUe  of  Helena’s  sepulchres)  it  bent,  with 
a  tower  at  the  corner,  near  the  monument  called  the  Fuller’s.5* * * § 
The  historian,  in  this  passage,  is  not  necessarily  referring  to 
two  distinct  places  of  burial :  the  Sepulchre  of  Helena ,”  and 
the  “  Roijal  Caves”  are,  in  all  probability,  only  different  names 
of  the  same  place.  Nothing  seems  to  have  excited  more  sur- 
prise  than  the  doors  of  these  chambers,  of  which  Maundrelf 
published  a  very  particular  description.5*  Only  one  remained 
hanging  in  his  time.  It  consisted  of  a  plank  of  stone,  about 
six  inches  in  thickness,  carved  so  as  to  resemble  a  piece  of 
wainscot.  This  turned  upon  two  hinges,  which  were  of  the 
same  entire  piece  of  stone  with  the  door/’  Maundrell  after¬ 
ward  explains  the  method  by  which  this  work  was  accomplish¬ 
ed.!  The  same  sort  of  door  exists  among  the  sepulchres  at 
Telmessus,  and  is  described  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume.|: 
But  the  ancients  possessed  the  art  of  being  able  to  close  these 
doors  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  one  could  have  access  to  the 
sepulchres  w  ho  was  not  acquainted  with  the  secret  method  of 
opening  them,  unless  by  violating  the  sepulchre,  and  forcing 
a  passage  through  their  stone  pannels.  This  has  been  done  by 
the  moderns,  in  some  instances,  at  Telmessus,  with  a  view  to 
rifle  the  tombs;  and  the  doors,  though  brokeu,  still  remain 
closed,  w  ith  their  hinges  unimpaired.  Pausanias,  describing 
t  he  Sepulchre  of  Helena  at  Jerusalem,  mentions!)  this  contri¬ 
vance  :  “  It  was  so  contrived,  that  the  door  of  the  sepulchre, 
which  was  of  stone,  and  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  sepulchre 
Itself,  could  never  be  opened,  except  upon  the  return  of  the 
same  day  and  hour  in  each  succeeding  year :  it  then  opened  of 

*  Joirra.  from  Alep,  to  Jems.  p.  77.  Oxf.  1721. 

f  Ibid.  p.  78. 

%  See.  chap.  VIII. 

§  ‘E^pceofs  Si  ‘EAtvris  •ydvicei'kdV'  im xwpfar  ra<por  icrrlv  tv  rrofei  EoAupois  nv 
ss  i£aij)os  xaripaAfv  6  Tco^aiwv  {SaoAsrs*  fju\inxavrnai  5i  tv  rw  Ta(pw  rnv  0upav 
djioiws  t ravra  yaav  tw  rcKpw  AiOiVov,  pr>  Trpdrfpov  tcravofyfcrSai  irpiv  av  ojitpav  t< 
cift  xai  copav  to,  hos  iirayajn  rnv  aurdv  r6n  d.t  vrro  jJidve  tS  (i-nxavi'iiiaTOs  dvoi xOtfca 
xai  ou  vokv  imcrxovaa-  'cruvcxAsicrOn  6i’  6K(eyv£.  tStov  y.lv  5-h  8Vw*  rov  <5t  &\Kov 
Xpovov  dvot'fai  Trupufisyps,  avoi^as  pt.v  oux  av,  xar&tfjis  <5t  aurnv  ffponpov 

Et  apud  Hebraeos  in  Solymorum  urbe,  qua®  Romanorum  Imperator  funditus  ex- 
‘.'iclit,  Helenae  indigenae  mulieris  sepulchrum  miri  opens  est,in  eo  enim  ostium  fa- 
brioatum  est  e  marmore,  uti  ceterae  sepulchri  partes,  id  anni  stato  die,  atque  hora, 
occulto  machinae  cujusdam  motu  aperitur ;  neque  ita  mul to  post  oeciuditur.  quQd  $|< 
dio  tempore  aperire  conatus  fueris,  effringas  facillus,  qaam  idla  vi  recludas.” 

*sb.  in  Arcad.  cap',  xri.  p.'P-33.  edit.  'Kuhmi.  Lips.  UH, 
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itself,  by  means  of  the  mechanism  alone ;  and  after  a  short  inter¬ 
val  closed  again.  Such  was  the  case  at  the  time  stated:  had 
you  tried  to  open  it  at  any  other  time,  you  would  not  have 
succeeded,  but  have  broken  it  first,  in  the  attempt.”  Fausa- 
nias  here  evidently  alludes  to  the  art  thus  possessed,  and  to  a 
door  like  that  which  Maundrell  has  described  as  belonging  to 
this  sepulchre.  When  doors  of  this  kind  were  once  closed,  it 
was  not  very  probable  that  any  one  would  attempt  to  open 
them  by  violence  ;  although  certain  instances  did  occur  of  the 
plunder  of  tombs,  as  in  the  example  afforded  by  Josephus  in 
the  history  of  Herod.*  But  such  conduct  was  always  con¬ 
sidered  to  be,  in  a  very  high  degree,  impious;!  and  the  super¬ 
stition  mentioned  by  Q/uaresmius,  as  recorded  by  Livy, J  which 
considered  a  ruined  sepulchre  an  ill  omen;  must  have  tended, 
together  with  the  veneration  in  which  tombs  were  held, 
toward  their  constant  preservation 

After  leaving  these  tombs,  we  again  made  the  circuit  of  the 
whole  city,  keeping  as  close  to  the  walls  as  possible,  and  re¬ 
maining  all  the  while  on  horseback.  In  this  manner  we  were 
exactly  one  hour  and  a  half  employed,  from  the  time  we  left 
the  gate  of  Damascus  until  we  returned  to  it  again,  our  horses 
proceeding  at  a  foot’s  pace.  When  we  regained  the  city,  we 
waited  upon  the  governor,  to  thank  him  for  the  civilities  we 
had  received.  Upon  this  occasion  we  used  all  the  interest  we 
had  with  him,  by  means  of  Djezzar  Pacha’s  own  interpreter* 
to  obtain  admission  into  the  mosque  of  the  temple  of  Solomon* 
or  mosque  erected  upon  the  site  of  that  temple  by  the  Caliph 
Omar,  in  the  seventh  century.  §  He  entreated  us  not  to  urge 
the  request,  saying  his  own  life  would  certainly  be  required  as 
the  price  of  our  admission  :  we  were  therefore  compelled  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  interesting  view  it  afforded  from  his  win¬ 
dows,  which  regarded  the  area  of  the  temple.  The  sight  w  as 
so  grand,  that  we  did  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  it  the  most 
magnificent  piece  of  architecture  in  the  Turkish  empire;  and, 
considered  externally,  far  superior  to  the  Mosque  of  Saint 
Sophia  in  Constantinople.  By  the  sides  of  the  spacious  area 
ia  which  it  stands,  are  certain  vaulted  remains :  these  plainly 

*  Josephus,  lib.  xvi.  Antiq.  0.  11.  Colon.  1691. 

Ubid. 

1  “  Q,uod  si  apud  priscos,  sepulchrum  dirulum  fuisse,  res  full  habita  mali  ominis> 
*altestatur  Livius,  et  Alexander  con'ciso  s-ermone  retulit;  Hannibali,  inquit,  cum  ex 
Italia  Africam  peteret,  sepulchrum  diruptum  au^pkium  ferale.”  Gluaresm.  Elucld- 
:jp.  jit,,  iv.  c.  8.  Alltv.  1639. 

$  A.  13.637  • 
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denote  the  masonry  of  the  ancients ;  and  evidence  may  be 
adduced  to  prove  that  they  belonged  to  the  foundations  of 
Solomon’s  Temple.  We  observed  also  that  reticulated  stucco, 
which  is  commonly  considered  as  an  evidence  of  Roman  work, 
Phocas  believed  the  whole  space  surrounding  this  building  to 
be  the  ancient  area  of  the  temple  j*  and  Golitis,  in  his  notes 
upon  the  Astronomy  of  Alfergaues, f  says,  the  whole  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  original  edifice  remained.;);  As  to  the  mosque  it¬ 
self,  there  is  no  building  at  Jerusalem  that  can  be  compared 
with  it,  either  in  beauty  or  riches.  The  lofty  saracenic  pomp 
so  nobly  displayed  in  the  style  of  the  building  ;  its  numerous 
arcades ;  its  capacious  dome,  with  all  the  stately  decorations  of 
the  place ;  its  extensive  area,  paved  and  variegated  with  the 
choicest  marbles;?  the  extreme  neatness  observed  in  every 
avenue  toward  it ;  and,  lastly,  the  sumptuous  costume  observa¬ 
ble  in  the  dresses  of  all  the  eastern  devotees,  passing  to  and 
from  the  sanctuary,  make  it  altogether  one  of  the  finest  sights 
the  Mahometans  have  to  boast. 

We  afterward  visited  the  Greek  and  Armenian  convents. 
The  former  consists  of  many  separate  establishments,  which, 
though  small,  are  well  supported.  The  Armenian  Monastery 
is  well  worth  seeing,  being  the  largest  in  Jerusalem;  it  is 
maintained  in  a  degree  of  splendor,  accompanied  at  the  same  time 
with  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  order,  very  surprising  in  this 
part  of  the  world;  and  particularly  so,  because  evety  thing 
belonging  to  it  is  Oriental.  The  Patriarch  makes  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  flowing  vest  of  silk,  instead  of  a  Monkish  habit,  and 
every  thing  around  him  bears  the  character  of  eastern  magnifi¬ 
cence.  He  receives  his  visiters  in  regal  stateliness ;  sitting 
amidst  clouds  of  incense,  and  regaling  them  with  all  the  luxuries 
of  a  Persian  Court.  We  conversed  with  him  for  some  time, 
and  were  much  struck  with  his  polished  manners  and  sensible 
conversation.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  as  well  aware  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  western  w  orld,  as  if  he  had  regularly  re- 

#’Ev  tw  $ci7r£<5w  ra  Tffpiojvu/iK  vaS  ht(v 8  tS  Xo^ojicovt0*  8«£»)p3jafvos.  And. 

^gain,  in' another  part  of  the  same  chapter,  "E£co6ev  5t  ra  vaS  tart  rtpiavkiov 
jj.{<ya  Xt6ccrTWTov  ro  iraka iov,  cos  oTjiai,  t3  Hiy&ka  vaa  56.m5ov.  Fkocce  JDescripL 
T.  S.  cap.  14.  Colon.  1653. 

j  Alferganes,  Alfragan,  or  Alferganl,  flourished  about  the  year  800,  of  our  aera* 
Golius,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Leyden,  published  the  third  and  best  transla¬ 
tion  of  his  writings,  in  1669  See  Lalande’s  Astronomy,  tom.  I.  pr  322.  Paris,  1792. 

f  “  Totum  antiqui  sacri  fundum.” 

§  ’Evt^s  m\  turds,  rojKlXots  pappapois,  xai  \hn (p7cnv  tyxakkrivSiJLtvos.  “  Ifitus  ex- 
‘Veriusque  variis  marmoribus,  et  tef'.sellato  eper©  condecoratum.”  Pliocae  Descript 

'V  -S  cap.  14.  Colon.  1656. 
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ccived  the  gazettes  of  Europe,  and  had  himself  figured  in  the 
cabinets  of  its  princes.*  The  approaching  downfall  of  the 
Turkish  empire  is  an  event  which  of  course  every  reflecting 
mind  must  contemplate  with  eager  anticipation  ;  and  every 
means  conducive  to  this  end  is  hailed  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  God.  Whether  the  armies  of  France  or  thb  fleets  of 
England  occasion  signs  of  its  approximation,  the  universal 
church  .of  Syria,  howsoever  distributed  and  divided  by  sects— 
Armenians,  Georgians,  Greeks,  Abyssinians,  Copts,  Nestoria  ns* 
Catholics,  Syrians,  Druses,  Maronites,  together  with  all  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  Jewish  worshippers,  Samaritans,  Karaites,  itab^ 
bioists — •  are  ready  to  bestow  upon  them  their  praises  and  their 
blessings.  Thus,  if  a  Frenchman  arrive  in  Jerusalem,  as  in 
the  recent  instance  of  De  Chateaubriand,  they  talk  to  him  of 
the  victories  of  Bounaparte,  and  the  prowess  of  Frenchmen  m 
the  Holy  Land,  as  if  they  were  preaching  for  a  new  crusade. 
If  an  Englishman,  they  lavish  commendations  and  benedictions 
upon  the  heroes  of  the  British  Navy;  dwelling  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  upon  the  exploits  of  Nelson  at  Aboukir;  upon  those  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  at  Acre;  and  upon  the  glorious  fate  of  the 
lamented  Abercrombie. 

*  A  monk  at  the  convent  of  St.  Saba,  near  the  Dead  Sea,  began  to  reveal  to 

De  Chateaubriand  “  the 'secrets  of  the  court  of  Jfussldr*  $ee  Trjav.  vol,  1.  £>p.  4G3-r40f> 
'£qw1-  1311. 
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THE  HOLY  LAND.— JERUSALEM,  TO  BETHLE¬ 
HEM,  JAFFA,  AND  ACRE. 

-Journey  to  Bethlehem — Singular  Example  of  dexterity  in  a 
Goat— View  of  Bethlehem — Prospect  of  the  Dead  Sea — - 
Erroneous  notions  entertained  of  this  Lake — Cause  of  those 
Opinions — Authors  by  whom  it  is  described — Precautions 
upon  entering  Bethlehem — Descent  into  the  Valley— Criti¬ 
cal  Examination  of  a  Passage  in  Josephus — David's  Well-T¬ 
inier  esting  Circumstances  connected  with  its  History— An¬ 
tiquity  of 'Eastern  Wells — Account  of  Bethlehem — Tomb  of 
Rachel — Caverns — Terebinthine  Vale — Valley  of  Jeremiah 
—Vegetable  Productions — A rabs — Bethoor—Rama — His¬ 
tory  of  that  City • — Si.  George  of  Diospolis — Ravages  caused 
by  the  Plague — Jaffa — Improbability  of  the  supposed  Mas¬ 
sacre  by  Buonaparte — Ancient  History  of  Jaffa — Voyage 
along  ike  Coast— C cesar ea— Return  to  Acre . 

When  we  had  Been  all,  and  much  more  than  is  worth  no¬ 
tice.  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  had  obtained  from  the  superior  of  the 
Franciscan  Monastery  the  usual  certificate  given  to  pilgrims, v 
©f  the  different  places  we  had  visited  in  the  Holy  Land;  we 
prepared  for  our  departure.  The  worthy  friars,  who  had 
treated  us  with  very  great  attention,  finding  that  we  were  de¬ 
termined  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  plague  then  raged 
with  fatal  violence,  told  us,  with  expressions  of  regret,  that 
they  could  not  again  receive  us,  if  we  persisted  in  our  inten¬ 
tion.  We  therefore  took  leave  of  them,  resolved  at  all  events 
to  see  the  place  of  our  Saviour’s  nativity,  and  then  continue 
our  journey  to  Jaffa,  without  entering  Jerusalem  in  our  re¬ 
turn. 

Upon  our  road,  we  met  an  Arab  with  a  goat,  which  he  led 
about  the  country  to  exhibit, ip  order  to  gain  a  livelihood  for 
Itself  and  its  owner.  He  had  taught  this  animal,  while  he  ac- 

*  This  certificate  entitles  persons  of  the  Greek  church  to  the  title  of  hadgi.  It  isa 
census;  daeuatent,  and  has  therefore  been  preserved. for  the  appendix  to  piis  volui&e. 
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compaaieH  its  movements  with  a  song,  to  mount  upon  little  cy¬ 
lindrical  blocks  of  wood,  placed  successively  one  above  the 
other,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  diceboxes  belonging  to  a 
backgammon  table.  In  this  manner  the  goat  stood,  first  upon 
the  top  of  one  cylinder,  then  upon  the  top  of  two,  and  after¬ 
ward  of  three,  four,  five,  and  six,  until  it  remained  balanced 
upon  the  summit  of  them  all,  elevated  several  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  with  its  fore  feet  collected  upon  a  single  point, 
without  throwing  down  the  disjointed  fabric  wliereon  it  stood. 
The  practice  is  very  ancient.  It  is  also  noticed  by  Sandys.*' 
Nothing  can  show  more  strikingly  the  tenacious  footing  pos¬ 
sessed  by  this  quadruped  upon  the  jutty  points  and  crags  of 
rocks  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  ability  to  remain  thus  poised 
may  render  its  appearance  less  surprising,  as  it  is  sometimes 
seen  in  the  Alps,  and  in  all  mountainous  countries,  with  hard¬ 
ly  any  place  for  its  feet  upon  the  sides,  and  by  the  brink  of 
most  tremendous  precipkes.f  The  diameter  of  the  upper 
cylinder,  on  which  its  four  feet  ultimately  remained  until 
the  Arab  had  ended  his  ditty,  was  only  two  inches  ;  and  the 
length  of  each  cy finder  was  six  inches.  The  most  curious 
part  of  the  performance  occurred  afterward;  for  the  Arab,  to 
convince  tis  of  the  animal’s  attention  to  the  turn  of  the  air,  in¬ 
terrupted  the  fk  capo  :  as  ofen  as  he  did  this,  the  goat  tottered, 
appeared  uneasy,  and,  upon  his  becoming  suddenly  silent  in 
the  middle  of  Iris  song,  it  fell  to  the  ground* 

After  travelling  for  about  an  hour,  from  the  time  of  our  leav¬ 
ing  Jerusalem,  we  came  in  view  of  Bethlehem,  and  halted  to 
enjoy  the  interesting  sight.  The  town  appeared  covering  the 
ridge  of  a  hill  on  the  southern  side  of  a  deep  and  extensiye 
valley,  and  reaching  from  east  to  west;  the  most  conspicuous 
object  being  the  monastery,  erected  over  the  cave  of  the  na¬ 
tivity,  in  the  suburbs  and  upon  the  eastern  side.  The  battle¬ 
ments  and  walls  of  this  building  seemed  like  those  of  a  vast 
fortress.  The  Bead  Sea  below,  upon  our  left,  appeared  so 

*  Sandys  saw  this  in  Grand  Cairo.  “  There  are  in  this  city,  and  have  beene  of  long, 
a  sort  of  people  that,  do  get  their  livings  by  shewing  of  feates  with  birds  and  beasts. 

exceeding  therein  all  such  as  have  bin  famous  amongst  us . T  have  seen  them 

make  both  dogs  and  goates  to  set  their  foure  feet  on  a  little  turned  pillar  of  wood,  about 
a  foot  high,  and  no  broader  at  the  end  than  the  palm  of  a  hand:  climbing  from  one  to 
two  set  on  the  top  of  one  another;  and  so  the  third  and  fourth ;  and  there  turne  about 
as  often  as  their  masters  would  bid  them.”  Sandys’  Travels,  p.  126.  Lond  1637. 

f  “  On  the  cliffs  above  hung  a  few  goats;  one  of  them  danced,  and  scratched  a® 
ear  with  its  hind  foot,  in  a  place  where  I  would  not  have  stood  stock  still — 

For  all  beneath  the  moon,” 

■See  s‘  Gray’s  letter  to  Wharton,”  p.  375.  Memoirs  by  Mason,  Lond.  3775, 
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Bear  to  us,  that  we  thought  we  could  have  rode  thither  i*s  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  Still  nearer  stood  a  mountain  upon 
its  western  shore,  resembling,  in  its  form,  the  cone  of  Vesuvius, 
near  Naples,  and  having  also  a  crater  upon  its  top,  which  was 
plainly  discernible.  The  distance,  however,  is  much  greater 
than  it  appears  to  be ;  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  beheld  in 
this  fine  prospect  causing  them  to  appear  less  remote  than  they 
really  are.*  The  atmosphere  was  remarkably  clear  and  se¬ 
rene;  but  we  saw  none  of  those  clouds  of  smoke,  which,  by 
some  writers,  are  said  to  exhale  from  the  surface  of  lake  As¬ 
phalt  ites,  nor  from  any  neighbouring  mountain.  Every  thing 
about  it  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  grand  and  awful.  Its  deso¬ 
late,  although  majestic  features,  are  .well  suited  to  the  tales 
related  concerning  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
all  speak  of  it  with  terror,  seeming  to  shrink  from  the  narrative 
of  its  deceitful  allurements  and  deadly  influence.  44  Beautiful 
fruit,”  say  they,  44  grows  upon  its  shores,  which  is  no 
sooner  touched,  than  it  becomes  dust  and  bitter  ashes.”  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  physical  horrors,  the  region  around  is  said  to  be 
more  perilous,  owing  to  the  ferocious  tribes  wandering  upon 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  than  any  other  part  of  the  Holy  Land.  A 
passion  for  the  marvellous  has  thus  affixed,  for  ages,  false 
characteristics  to  the  subiimest  associations  of  natural  scenery 
ki  the  whole  world;  for,  although  it  be  now  known  that  the  waters 
of  this  lake,  instead  of  proving  destructive  of  animal  life, 
swarm  with  myriads  of  fishes that,  instead  of  falling  victims 
toils  exhalations,  certains  birds  j  make  it  their  peculiar  resort ; 
that  shells  abound  upon  its  shores  :§  that  the  pretended  44  fruit, 
containing  ashes,”  is  as  natural  and  as  admirable  a  production 
of  nature  as  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;]J  that  bodies 

'■■■  ■  v  •  '  .  . ;  .  1;Y  •  ;i  l  I  #4  $$$.  f  ^  | 

*  It  is  pleasing  to  confirm,  by  actual  observation,  the  strong  internal  evidences  of  1 
the  genuineness  of  Sandys’  narrative.  These  were  his  remarks  upon  the  same  spot. 

From  this  ridge  of  hi.ls,  the  Dead  Sea  doth  appeare  as  if  neere  at  hand:  but  not 
so  found  by  the  traveller  ;  for  that  those  high  declining  tnountaines  are  not  to  be  di¬ 
rectly  descended.”  Sandy, s’  Travels,  p.  176.  Load.  1637. 

f  “  About  midnight  [  heard  a  noise  upon  the  lake.  The  Hethlebemites  told  me 
that  it  proceeded  from  legions  of  small  fish,  which  come  and  leap  about  upon  the 
shore.”*  De  Chateaubriand’s  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  411.  Lond.1811. 

t  See  Maundrell’s  Journey,  p.  84.  Oxfi  1721.  There  were  many  lakes  where  the 
same  fable  was  related  of  birds  falling  dead  in  flying  over  them.  A  lake  of  this  na¬ 
ture  was  called  Avernus,  i.  e.  Aoknus,  without  birds.  Reland  refutes  the  fable,  as 
applied  to  the  Lake  Asphaltites.  “  Quod  vero  quidam  scribunt  aves  supra  lacuna 
hunc  volantes  necari,  nuac  quidem  certe  experlentiae  repugnat  ”  Palaest.  Illust. 
lib.  i.  cap.  38.  Utr.  1714. 

§  See  Maundrell,  Hasselquist,  etc. 

-||  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  Solanum  Melongena.  Hasselquist  found  it  in  abundance  near 
t£e  Dead  Sea.  When  the  fruit  is  attacked  by  aa  insect  ( TeAthndo t)  the  inside  turns 
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sink  or  float  in  it,  according  to  the  proportion  of  iheir  gravity 
to  the  gravity  of  the  water  ;*  that  its  vapours  are  not  more 
insalubrious  than  those  of  any  oilier  lake  ;j  that  innumerable 
Arabs  people  tiie  neighbouring  district  notwithstanding  all 
these  facts  are  now  well  established,  even  the  latest  authors 
by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  and  one  among  the  number,  from 
whose  writings  some  of  these  truths  have  been  .derive*),  con¬ 
tinue  to  Oil  their  descTiptions  with  imaginary  horrors, §  and 
ideal  phantoms,,  which,  though  less  substantial  than  the  “black 
perpendicular  rocks”  around  it,  “  cast  their  lengthened  sha¬ 
dows  over  the.  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. ’’I]  The  ancients,  as 
it  is  observed  by  the  traveller  now  alluded  40,**  were  much 
"better  acquainted  with  it  than  are  the  moderns  :  and,  it  may 
be  added,  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  it  will  be  more  phi¬ 
losophically  examined. rf  The  present  age  is  not  that  in 
which  countries  so  situated  can  long  continue  unexplored* 
The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  love  of  travel,  have  attain¬ 
ed  to  such  a  pitch,  that  every  portion  of  the  globe  will  be 
ransacked  for  their  .gratification.  lodged,  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  the  present  perturbed  state  of  nations  is 
that  of  directing  the  observation  of  enlightened  travellers  to 
regions  they  probably  would  net  otherwise  have  noticed. 

to  dust;  the  skin  only  remaining  entire, -and  ofa  beautiful  colour.  See  Hasselqiiist’s 
Trav.  p.  288.  Lond  *  1 76B . 

*  De  Chateaubriand’s  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  416.  Lond.  1811.  This  author  gives  (lb. 
p.  4112  )  the  analysis  of  its  waters,  being  the  result  of  an  experiment  male  in  Lon¬ 
don,  upon  a  bottle  of  it,  brought  home  by  Mr,  Gordon.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1,211. 
It  is  perfectly  -transparent,  and  contains  the  following  substances,  in  the  undehnefr- 


tioned  proportions ; 

Muriat  of  lime  .  ...  .  .  h.920 

Magnesia  ........  10,24© 

Soda  .  .  .  .  ...  ....  10:360 

Sulphat  of  lime  .  „  ,.  .  ,054 


24 ,580  in  100. 

j“  The  pestilential  vapours  said  to  issue  from  its  bosom  are  reduced  to  a  strong 
smell  of  sea-water,  &c  ”  De  Chateaubriand’s  Travel's,  vol  -  L  p  416.  Lend.  1811. 

£  Ibid.  p.  417. 

§  “  A  dismal  sound  proceeded  from  this  lake  of  death,  like  the  stilled  clamoiirs 
•of  the  people  enguiphed  in  its  waters  !  !  1”  Ibid.  p.  413. 

|j  Ibid.  p.  407. 

.  m  ibid.  p.  416. 

If  The  present  state  of  Europe  has  driven  many  travellers  toward  this  part  of  Asia, 
gifted  with  every  endmvment'requisite  for  the  undertaking.  Tnose  who  shall  first 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  and  productions  of  inks  extraordinary 
and  unfrequented  region,  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  enterprise.  Such  travel¬ 
lers  will  of  course  have  learned  to  derideAhe  idle  rumours  circulated  concerning  the 
country.  Even  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Arabs,  may,  with  proper 
precaution, be  avoided.  While  this  is  writing,  labourers  are  in  the  vineyard,  and. 
the  harvest  is  begun.  A  Seetzen  and  a  Durckhardt  have  explored  the  country, 
and  they  will  not  "return  wit  hout  due  proofs  of  their  industry.  But  let  us  also  trope 
that- some  of  our  own  countrymen,  from  the  number  of  those  now  travelling  in  the 
ea>t,'  will  contribute  their  portion  toward  the  illustration  of  regions  so  little  known’ 
io  Use  geographer  and  thq  philosopher. 
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Belaod,  in  Ills  account  of  Lake  Asphaltites^  after  insert¬ 
ing  copious  extracts  from  Galen  concering  the  properties  and 
quality  of  the  water,  and  its  natural  history,  proceeds  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  strange  fables  that  have  prevailed  with  regard  j 
to  its  deadly  influence,  by  showing  that  certain  of  the  ancients 
compounded  this  lake  with  another,  bearing  the  same  appel¬ 
lation  of  Asphaltites  (which  signifies  nothing  more  than  biiu~ 
minous) f  near  Babylon ;  and  that  they  attributed  to  it  quali¬ 
ties  which  properly  belonged  to  the  Babylonian  waters.^  An 
account  of  the  properties  of  the  Babylonian  lake  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  Vitruvius, §  of  Pliny. ||  of  Athenaeus,**  and  of 
Xiphilirms  from  their  various  testimony  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  phenomena  supposed  to  belong  to  the  lake  Asphaltites, 
near  Babylon,  were,  from  the  similarity  of  their  names,  ulti¬ 
mately  considered  as  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  Judaean 
Jake ;  the  two  Asphaltites  being  corjfounded.Jt  Thus,  when 
Dios co rides,  extolling  the  Bitumen  Judaicum  above  all  other, 
adds,  that  it  is  also  found  in  Babylon, 0§  he  is  evidently  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  bituminous  sources  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus.ljlT  The  Arabian  geographers,  and  among  these  Ibn  Idris*** 
admitted  ail  the  fabulous  opinions  concerning  the  Dead  Sea , 
which  were  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
According  to  them,  no  animal  found  in  other  waters  existed 
here.  Among  the  numerous  asserters  of  the  remarkable  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  the  water,  almost  every  ancient  author  may 
be  included,  by  whom  the  lake  has  been  mentioned ;  this  is 

$  Palsast.  Ulust.  lib.  ii.  cap.  38.  tom.  1  p.  238.  Traj.  Bat.  1714. 

|  “  Mare  mortuum,  in  quo  nihil  poterat  esse  vitaie,  et  mare  amarissirnum,  quod 
Graeci  xijjtvr.v  ’AcrjpaXrrmv,  id  est,  Stagnum  bituminis,  vocant.”  Hieron.  in  Comm, 
ad  Ezek.  xlvii. 

\  “  Credo  itaque  confudisse  quosdam  yeterum  hunc  lacum  Asphallitem  cum  alio 
lacu  ejusdem  nominis  circa  Babyionem,  et  uni  tribuisse  quod  aiteri  tribueiidum  fue* 
rat.”  Paiges t.  Illust'.  tom.  I.  j>.  244. 

'I'V'itruT.  lib.  viii.  cap.  3.  A  tost.  1649, 

II  Plin.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  15.  tom.  III.  pp  459,  430.  L.  Bat.  1635. 

Athen.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  L.  Bat.  1612. 

it  Xiphilio.  in.  Epitome  Dionis,  p.  2 52. 

tt  “  Ita  quod  de  lacu  Asphakite  Baby  Ionise  fama  ferebatur,  de  hoc  lacu  Asphaltite 
Sudeffi  narrarunt,  et  duos  hos  lacus  eoni'uderunt.”  Heland.  Pal.  111.  lib.  i.  tom  I  c 
38.  p.  245.  Traj.  Bat  1714. 

Dioscorides  de  Re  Medica,  lib.  i.  cap.  99.  Francof.  1588. 

Uli  nofev  8s  xai  irapti66%ccv  ovtcov  Q set jiclto- v  ■  y.araj-h-v  BafivKwvf&v  fa'-erra 
§avn&&7aiyxd^rd  irkvfos  r  ns  sv  aurn  yivMjitvns  a&ty&KfiSj  x.  r.  h.  Mu  Ita  sane 
Babylonia  contmet  spectatu  digna  et  admirnnda ;  sed  inter  haec  non  minimum  adroi- 
rutibnis  meretur  bituminis  copia  ilia  exsudantis,  &c.”  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 
Aimt.  1746. 

Appellator  autem  mare  mortuum,  quia  nihil  in  quo  anima  est  ibi  invenitur, 
nec  piscis,  nec  reptile,  nee  aliud  quidpiam  quod  in  reliquis  aquis  generari  solet  ‘ 

V id.  Test.  Georg.  Arab,  in  Rei.  'Pal.  Ulust,  lib.  i.  cap.  33.  tom.  I.  p.  249,  etc. 
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noticed  by  Aristotle;*  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that 
their  testimonies  have  some  foundation  in  reality.  Maundre!!9 
attoiiths,  as  he  is  emphatically  styled  by  Iieland,f  is  en¬ 
titled  to  implicit  confidence  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters, 
where  he  speaks  from  his  own  practical  observation.  44  Being 
willing,”  says  he,J  44  to  make  an  experiment  of  its  strength,  I 
went  into  it,  and  found  it  bore  up  my  body  in  swimming  with 
an  uncommon  force.  But  as  for  that  relation  of  some  authors, 
that  men  wading  into  it  were  buoyed  up  to  the  top  as  soon  as 
they  go  as  deep  as  the  navel,  1  found  it,  upon  experiment, 
not  true.”  There  is  scarcely  a  single  ancient  geographer 
who  has  not  mentioned  something  concerning  this  inland  sea. 
Josephus,  Julius  Africanus,  and  Pausanlas,  describe  it  from 
their  own  ocular  evidence.  The  first  of  these  often  intro¬ 
duces  allusions  to  it  under  the  appellation  of  lake  Asphaltites. 
Its  water,  although  limpid,  like  that  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  resulting  from  the  same  river,  the  Jordan,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing,  as  that  is,  sweet  and  salutary,  is  in  the  highest  degree  salt* 
bitter,  and  nauseous.  5  Its  length,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  is  above  seventy- two  English  miles,  and  its  breadth 
nearly  nineteen. ]|  Julius  Africanus  mentions  the  abundance 
of  balsam  found  near  its  shores.?^  The  observations  of  Pausa- 
masjf  contain  merely  a  repetition  of  remarks  already  introdu¬ 
ced. 

The  temptation  to  visit  Bethlehem  was  so  great,  that,  not- 
withstanding  the  increasing  alarms  concerning  the  ravages  of 
the  plague  as  we  drew  near  the  town,  we  resolved  at  all  events 
to  venture  thither.  For  this  purpose,  calling  all  our  troop 
together,  we  appointed  certain  members  of  our  cavalcade  to 
keep  a  look  out,  and  act  as  guards  in  the  van,  centre,  and  rear 
of  the  party,  to  see  that  no  person  loitered,  and  that  none 
of  the  inhabitants  might  be  permitted  to  touch  us,  or  our 
horses  and  camels,  on  any  account  whatsoever.  In  tills 

'•*  Ei  <E  /JU)8oAo<yScri  ri 'vs?,  Iv  ITaXaicm'vr)  Toiaum  Xijuvn,  i Is  vv  i&v 

ns  crvvd-hcF.cts  dv9-pco7 rov  ^  u7ra{ufiov  ini trhtfv,  xai  8  mradostricu  mra  r§ 

g3«roy,  /Jiaprupiov  av  srn  r o~j  fipn/jiivois.  “  Si  autem,  uti  quidam  narrant,  in  Palaeff* 
tina  ej  us  modi  lacus  sit,  in  quern  si  quis  hominem  ant  jumentum  ligatum  injecerit,  su« 
pernatet  nec  lnergatur,  id  ea  quae  diximus  confirniabit.”  Aristot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3* 
Meteorologicorum,  Paris,  1629. 

1  Pal.  lllqst.  tom.  I.  p.  244.  T.raj.  Bat.  1714. 

t  Manmdreli’s  Journ.  from  Alep,  to  Jerus.  p  84.  Gxf.  1721. 

*  Ibid. 

jj  Vid.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xix.  Amst.  1746.  Reckoning  the  stadium  as  being  equal  to 
cur  furlong. 

^"Ecnrt.  Trap1  auro  TrafJvoXu  rS  {3aX<r&j48  (puTov.  “  Circumquaque  magrta  balsami 
sogia  est.u  Jul.  African,  de  Lacu  Asphalt,  V  id.  Rel.  Pal.  Ill.  lib.  i.  c.  38. 

tt  tasaoias,  lib,  v.  cap.  7.  Lips.  1796. 
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manner  we  passed  entirely  through  the  town,  which  we  found 
almost  deserted  -by  the  inhabitants,  who,  having  fled  the  con¬ 
tagion,  were  seen  stationed  in  tents  over  all  the  neighbouring 
hills.  It  appeared  to  be  a  larger  place  than  we  expected  to 
find  :  the  houses  are  all  white,  and  have  flat  roofs,  as  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  nephew  of  the 
governor  of  Jerusalem,  mounted  upon  a  beautiful  Arabian  cour¬ 
ser,  magnificently  accoutred,  rode  near  the  centre  of  our  cars- 
vau.  He  had  voluteered  his  company,  as  he  said,  to  ensure 
us  respect,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  governor’s  condescension. 
To  our  very  great  embarrassment,  we  had  no  sooner  arrived  in 
the  middle  of  Bethlehem,  than  some  of  the  inhabitants,  at  the 
sight  of  this  man,  came  toward  him  to  salute  him;  and  in  spite 
of  all  our  precautions  and  remonstrances,  a  Bethlehemite  of 
some  consideration  came  and  conversed  with  him,  placing  his 
arm  dpon  the  velvet  saddle  cloth  which  covered  his  horse’s 
haunches.  This,  we  knew,  would  be  sufficient  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  plague  to  every  one  of  us :  therefore  there  was  no 
alternative,  hut  to  insist  instantly  upon  the  young  grandee’s 
immediate  dismissal.  However,  when  our  resolutions  were 
made  known  to  him,  he  positively  refused  to  leave  the 
party  :  upon  this,  we  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
measures  which  proved  effectual;  and  he  rode  off,  at  full 
speed,  muttering  the  curses  usually  bestowed  on  Christians, 
for  our  insolence  and  cowardice.  We  readied  the  great  gate 
of  the  convent  of  the  nativity  without  further  accident;  but 
did  not  choose  to  venture  in,  both  on  account  of  the  danger, 
and  the  certainty  of  beholding  over  again  much  of  the  same 
sort  of  mummery  which  had  so  frequently  put  our  patience  to 
the  proof  in  Jerusalem.  Passing  close  to  its  walls,  we  took 
our  course  down  into  the  deep  valley  w  hich  lies  upon  its  north¬ 
eastern  side;  visiting  the  place  where  tradition  says  the  angel, 
with  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  appeared  to  the  shep¬ 
herds  of  Judaea,  with  the  glad  tidings  of  our  Saviour’s  nativi¬ 
ty  ;*  and,  finally,  halting  in  an  olive  plantation  at  the  bottom 

*  Bernard  the  Monk,  who  visited  Beth’ehem  in  the  year  870,  speaks  of  a  monastery 
in  this  place,  which  he  describes  ns  a  mile  distant,  from  the  town.  We  saw  nothing  of 
the  monastery  alluded  to  by  him  ;  neither  does  the  place  here  mentioned  agree  with 
his  distance.  “  Miliario  denique  uno  a  Bethlcem  est  monasterium  sanctorum  Pasto- 
rutn.  quibus  Angelus  Domini  apparuit  in  nativitate  Domini.”  Vid.  Itinerar'aim  Ber-, 
aardi  Menacin',  apud  Mabillon.  Act.  Sanct.  Orel.  Benedict.  SsscuL  3.  Pars  ii.  p.  525. 
List.  Paris,  16/2.  Douhdan  saw  the  ruins  of  a  church,  built,  he  says,  by  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine  (Voy,  de  ia  T.  S.  p.  167.  Paris,  1657.)  but  his  description  of 
their  situation  answers  to  the  place  where  we  halted.  u  C’est  line  petite. campagn© 
pleine  et  unie  an  fond  du  vallon  .  •  .  un§  terre  lahourabi©  .  .  .  fermee  d’ua.e 

tjte  rtiur  ......  etc,  etc  ” 


if  the  Galley  below  the  convent  and  the  town-  We  found  i tr 
even  here,  necessary  to  station  an  armed  guard  upon  the  out- 
of  the  olive  ground,  which  was  fenced  'with  a  low  wall,  ia 
order  to  keep  01T  those  whom  curiosity  attracted  toward  us  5 
and  who  expressed  their  astonishment  at  our  fear  of  them, 
having  withdrawn,  they  said,  from  the  town,  expressly  to  avoid 
the  contagion,  and  therefore  considered  themselves  as  little 
likely  to  communicate  infection.  The  Arab  soldiers  of  our 
escort  were,  however,  of  opinion,  that  we  should  do  well  to 
keep  them  at  a  distance,  and  therefore  we  did  not  allow  then! 
to  come  within  the  wall.  There  was  a  well,  stationed  upon 
the  outside  of  our  little  rampart,  near  the  spot ;  and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  send  to  this  place  for  water  to  boil  our  coffee,  we 
fixed  upon  a  single  individual  for  this  purpose,  upon  whose 
discretion  we  could  rely. 

Bethlehem,  written  Belhlcchem  by  Belaud,* * * §  is  six  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  This  distance,  allowed  by  almost  all  au¬ 
thors,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  usual  computed  measure, 
by  time,  of  two  hours.  Some  inaccuracy  might  therefore  be 
acknowledged  to  exist  in  the  printed  text  of  Josephus,  de* 
scribing  (lie  interval  between  the  two  cities  as  equal  only  to 
twenty  stadia.f  Jerom,|  who  passed  so  many  years  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  and  therefore  was  best  qualified  to  decide  this  point, 
together  with  Eusebius,  Sulpitius  Severus,  and  Phocas,§  all 
agree  in  the  distance  before  stated.  But  lieland,  with  his  or¬ 
dinary  critical  acumen,  observes,  that  the  apparent  inaccuracy 
©f  the  Jewish  historian  arises  only  from  a  misconstruction  of 
his  words;  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  distance  from  Jerusalem 
to  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  in  the  valley  between  the  two 
cities,  and  not  of  their  distance  from  each  other. ||  There  is  at 

*  Pallaest.  Illust;  tom.  II.  p.  642.  Utrecht,  1714. 

T  T%  Tffiv  Jv  Tn  MSijitvru,  n  ;  BnOAdg 

Startivti,  cnadlcvs  fifpocroA.upcov  d7rs'xacrnr  -ihodt.  “  Gastris  vero  hostium  in  ea  vulie  * 
positis  quae  usque  ad  Bethleem  urbem  pertingit,  viginti  stadiis  ab  Hierosolymis  dis- 
tantem.”  Josephi  Ant^q.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  cap.  12  tom.  II.  p.  402,  Edit.  Havercampi,  Ba-- 
lav.  1723. 

t  Hieronym.  in  lib.  de  Locis  Hebraicis; 

§  'H  di.  BidXtifj.  ,ttoMs  antx a  t us  Afi'as  iroXtws  wcrfi  \x\X\a  “  Urbs  vero  Beth¬ 
leem  a  sancta  civitatesex  fere  mille  passibus  distat.”  Phocae  Descript.  T.  g. 
apud  Leo.  Altai,  in  Eupp.  Colon.  1653. 

jj  Sed  error  hie  non  est  Josephi,  veriim  ex  verbis  ejus  male  intellectis  natus.  In¬ 
spice  verba  Graeca.  Iliad  cmxacms  relertur  ad  iroKtus  sic  ut  sensus  sit  ur- 

hem  Bethleem  distare  20  staclils  ab  urbe  Hierosolymitana.  f^ed  refer  illud  ad  voce-mo 
mot jj$o\by,  et  hostilem  exercitum  :  atque  ita  Josephus  scripsit  castra  inimicorum, 
qyae  erant  ia  valle  se  extendente  usque  ad  urbem  Bethleem  abfuisse  Hierosolymbr- 

Z  M.  2- 
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present  a  particular  reason  for  wishing  to  establish  (he  MciP  ' 
racy  of  Josephus  In  this  part  of  his  writings.  In  the  same  pa$r* 
sage  he  makes /allusion  to  a  celebrated  milk  whiok,  both  from 
the  account  given  by  him  of  its  situation,  and  more  especially 
from  the  text  of  sacred  scripture,*'  seems  to  have  contained 
the  identical  fountain,  of  whose  pure  and  delicious  water  we 
were  now  drinking.  Considered  merely  in  point  of  interest, 
the  narrative  is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  by  any  circumstance 
of  Fagan  history,  it  may  be  related  with  reference  both  to 
the  words  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  account  given  by  Josephus. 
David,  being' a  native  of  Bethlehem,  calls  to  mind,  during  the 
sultry  days  of  harvest,!  a  well  near  the  gate  of  the  town,  of 
whose  delicious  water  he  had  often  tasted  ;  and  expresses  an 
eamestylesire  to  assuage  his  thirst  by  drinking  of  that  limpid 
spring.  “  And  David  longed,  and  said,  oh  that  one  would 
give  me  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem 3  which 
is  hy  the  gate!”  The  exclamation  is  overheard  by  “throe 

of  the  mighty  men  whom  David  had by  Adino,  by 
Eleazar,  and  by  Shammah.t  These  men,  the  most  mighty 
of  all  the  chiefs  belonging  to  Davids  host,  sallied  forth, 
and,  having  fought  then*  way  through  the  Philistine  'gar¬ 
rison  5  at  Bethlehem,  “drew  water  from  the  well,  that 
was  by  the  gate,”  cm  the  other  side  of  the  town,  “  and  took 
if,  and  brought  it  to  David/5  Josephus  lays  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  then  valley,  [I  calling  these  renowned  warriors  by  the 
nan  res  of  Jessaem,  Eleazar,  and  Sebas  :**  he  further  says,  that 
•us  they  returned  back,  bearing  the  water  through  the  Philis¬ 
tine- camp,  their  enemies  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of 
the  enterprise,  offered  them  bo  molestation.!!  Coming  into  the 
presence  of  David,  they  present  to  him  the  surprising  teslimo- 

SO.  stadia ;  non  Spssifc  urtfem  Bcilileem  'Hierosolyinia  abfuisse  SO.sfadiorum  interval- 
Peccant  itaq.ue-.verskmes  quae  Josepbum  ita  loquentepi  inducunt.”  Iieland, 
Rat  JUu?t.  ?tb.  ii.  r.  3. 

*  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15. 
i  Ibid  ver.  13. 

$  Ibid,  ver  8,  9,  11. 

h  And  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  -was  then  in  Peth-lehem.”  Ibid.  ver.  14. 

"ijV  Id.  Joseph.  Antiq.'  lib.  vii.  2  tom,  I.  p.  402.  e,  .12.  praeced. 

Vid:.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Hb,  vii,  c.  12.  tom.  I.  p.  401  Without  attempting  to  record 
cjle  A.’iino  with  Jessaem,  it  may  be  observed  that  Sedas  was  probably  Sernas  ;  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  b  and  m  being,  in  BIS.  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other. 

f  '0?  T^  IJdXai craves  y.ata7r\afivTds  auiwv  to  Bpdcror  xai  rhv  fu^uxfav,  ri^ptrai, 
xat  ppttv  W  at'Tots.TC?.jin<7at,  x.  7.  “  Adeo  ut  Palafestini,  eorum  audacia  animi- 

■qv.e  Sortitudine  attcaiti,  quieveriat,  aib%ue  In  ipsos  aiivi  fueriot,”  etc,  Ibid. 
,403:-. 
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!ly  of  theEr  valour  and  affection.  The  aged  monarch*  receives 
irvMji  their  hands  a  pledge  they  had  so  dearly  earned,  but  re¬ 
fuses  to  drink  of  water,  every  drop  of  which  had  been  purchas¬ 
ed  by  their  blood.f  He  returns  thanks  to  the  'Almighty,  who 
had  vouchsafed  the  deliverance  of  Ills  warriors  from  the  jeop¬ 
ardy  they  had  encountered  ;  and  making  libation  with  the 
precious  gift,  pours  it  upon  the  ground,  an  offering  to  the 
Lord.J  Tire  ancient  character  arid  history  of  the  early  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Judaea  are  beautifully  illustrated  by  this  brief  record  ; 
but  it  presents  a  picture  of  manners  which  has  not  lost  its  pro¬ 
totype  among  the  Arabs  of  the  same  country  at  this  day.  The 
well,  too,  still  retains  its  pristine  renown;  and  many  an  expa¬ 
triated  Beihiehemite  has  made  it  the  theme  of  his  longing  and 
regret.  As  there  is  no  other  well  corresponding  in  its  situa¬ 
tion  with  the  description  given  by  the  sacred  historian  and  by 
Josephus — and  the  text  of  scripture  so  decidedly  marks  its  lo¬ 
cality,  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  Bethlehem  (with  reference 
to  Jerusalem,)  that  is  to  say,  near  die  gate  of  the  town  on  tire 
eastern  side, §  {for  David’s  captains  had  to  Eg  lit  through  all 
the  garrison  stationed  within  the  place,  before  they  reached 
it,)!}*— this  ma7  have  been  David’s  Well.  It  is  well  known  to 
travellers  who  have  seen  the  wells  of  Greece  and  of  the  Holy 
Land,  that  there  exists  no  monument  of  ancient  times  more 
permanent  than  even  an  artifice  1  well ;  that  vases  of  Jcrm 
cottfa  of  the  highest  antiquity,  have  been  found  in  cleansing 
the  wells  of  Athens;  and  if  they  be  natural  sources,  springing 
from  cavities  in  the  limestone  rocks  of  a  country  where  a  well 
is  the  most  important  possession  of  the  people,  (in  which  num¬ 
ber  this  well  of  Bethlehem  may  be  classed,)  there  seems  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  its  existence  in  the  remote  ages 
whereto  it  is  now  referred.  It  has  not  hitherto  excited  the 

f  “Not v  king  David  was  old,  and  stricken  in  years.”  1  Kings,  i.  1. 

|  That  is  to  say,  which  was  the  price  of  blood.  “Is  not  this  the  blood  of  the 
men  that  went  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives  (2  Sam.  xxiib  17.)  It  was  contrary  to- 
the  Jewish  law  to  use  any  thing  which  might  be  considered  as  the  price  of  blood. 
Thus  it  is  recorded  by  St  Matthew,  (xxvii.  6.)  “  And  the  chief  priests  took  the  silver" 
pieces,  and  said,  it  is  not  lawful  for  to  put  them  into  the  treasury,  because  it  is  the 
price  of  blood.” 

|  ’'EaTrcicridt  dir‘>  outS  tw  0fw,  xal  rrep l  t ns  crwrnpias  rwv  dv$p£jvr>v%GptcrTr)(T£vau7U} , 
il  Deo  autern  inde  libavit,' eique  pro  virorum  incolumitate  gratias  egit.”  Joseph, 
Antiq.  lib.  vii,  c.  12.  tom.  I.  p.  402. 1726. 

§  “  Bethlehem  in  dorso  sita  est  augusto,  ex  omni  parte  vallibus  circumdato.  Ab 
Occidente  in  brientem  mille  passibus  longa,  humili  sine  turribus  muro;  in  cujus  cri- 
entali  angulo  quasi  quoddam  naturale  semiantrum  est,”  etc.  Beda  in  libro  de  Locis 
Sanctis,  cap.  vii i. 

fj  This  appears  by  the  context,  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14.  16.)  “  And  the  garrison  of  the 

Philistines  was  then  in  Beth-lehem . And  the  three  mighty  men  brake 

through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew  water  out  of  the  well  of  BetMeh&m 
that  wa&  by  the  gate,”  &c, 
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attention  of  any  writer,  by  whom  Bethlehem  is  ffe^ribed ;  for 
Qjuaresm'uis,^  who  has  written  a  chapter  u  De  Cisterna  Beth¬ 
lehem  quae  cl  David  mmeupatur”  places  this  upon  the  road 
to  Jerusalem,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town. 

The  tradition  respecting  the  cave  of  the  nativity  seems  so 
well  authenticated,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  dispute.  Having  been 
held  in  veneration  from  a  very  early  period,  the  oratory  es¬ 
tablished  there  by  the  first  Christians  attracted  the  notice  and 
indignation  of  the  Heathens  so  early  as  the  time  of  Adrian,, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  demolished,  and  the  place  to  be  set  apart 
for  the  rites  of  Adonis.f  The  situation  of  the  town  upon  the 
narrow7  ridge  of  a  long  and  lofty  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  valleys,  is  particularly  described  by  the  Abbot  of  Iona,, 
from  the  account  given  to  him  by  Arculfus  and  for  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  of  die  monaster)',  the  reader  may  be  refer- 
red  to  the  very  recent  description  given  by  Mens.  He  Cha¬ 
teaubriand. §  He  considers  the  church  as  of  high  antiquity  ; 
being  unmindful  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  convent  by 
the  Moslems,  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  century. ||  We 
felt  very  little  disappointment  in  not  seeing  it.  The  degrading 
superstitions  maintained  by  ail  the  Mon  Irish  establishments  in 
the  Holy  Land  excite  pain  and  disgust.  The  Turks  use  the 
monastery,  when  they  travel  tins  way,  as  they  would  a  com¬ 
mon  caravanserai;  making  the  church,  or  any  other  part  of 
(he  building  that  suits  their  convenience,  both  a  dormitory  and 
a  tavern,  while  they  remain.  Neither  is  the  sanctuary  more 
polluted  by  the  presence  of  these  Moslems,  than  by  a  set  of 

Elucjdatio  Thrr.  Sanct.  tom.  II.  p.  814.  Antv.  1639. 

t  “  Rethleem  nunc  nostram,  et  augustissimum  orbis  locum  de  quo  Psalmist  a  canit 
TPs.  8'1.  12.)  Veritas  de  terra  orta  est,  lucus  inumbrabat  T ham  us,  id  est,  Adonidis  :  et 
in  specu  ubi- quondam  Christus  parvulus  vagiit,  Veneris  Amasius  plangebatur.” 
Hieronymus  Epist.  ad  Paulin,  p.  564. 

J,  “  Quae  ci vitas  non  tam  situ  graadis,  sicuti  nobis  Arculfus  retulit,  .qui  earn  fre- 
quentavit,  quam  fama  praedicab-ilis  per  universarum  gentiutu  ecclesiam  diffamata,  in? 
dorso  (mentis)  sita  est  angusto  undique  ex  o'mni  parte  vailibus  circumdato.  Quod 
\itiq*ue  terrae  dorsum  ab  occidentali  plaga  in  orientaiem  partem  quasi  mille  passibus 
porrigitur.  In  cujus  campestri  planicie  superiors  humilis  sine  turribus  murus  in  cir- 
cuitu  perejusdem  monticuli  extreinita-tis  supercilium  constructs  valliculis  bine  et 
Hide  circumjacentibus  super  eminet:  mediaque  intercapedine  intra  muros  per  lon- 
giorem  tramitem  habitacula  civium  sternuntur.”  Adamnani  deLoc.  Sanct;  lib.  ii.  c.  1; 
Vid.  Mabiiion.  Acta  Ord.  Bened.  Saec.  3.  L.  Par.  1672. 

§  See  Travels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Palaestine,  vol.  1.  p.  392.  Lond.  1811. 

]j  “  Saincte  Paule  fit  bastir  ce  isonastere  pour  des  religieux,  ou  le  grand  saincA 
Jerosme  demeura  plusieurs  annees,  mais  il  fut  ruiDe  par  les  Ipfideles  Pan  1263.” 
vDoubdan  Voy.  de  la  T.  S.  p.  163.  Paris,  1657.)  Paula  was  .a  Homan  matron,  one  of 
the  first  women  who,  with  Marcella,  Sophronia,  and  Principia,  professed  a  mo¬ 
nastic  life  at  Ptome.  Marcella  had  been  instigated  by  Athanasius;  but  the  others 
were  instructed  by  Jerom.  Paula  and  Melania  accompanied  him  to  the  Holy 
Land:  the  former  of  these  erected  four  monasteries,  three  for  women,  and  one  for. 
Aten,  where  Jerom  lived  for  many  years,  as  be  testifies  hi  his  Epitaph  of  Pavla. 
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men  whose  grovelling  understandings  have  sunk  so  low  as  to 
vilify  the  sacred  name  of  Christianity  by  the  grossest  outra¬ 
ges  upon  human  intellect.  In  the  pavement  of  t lie  churchy 
a  hole,  formerly  used  to  carry  off  water,  is  exhibited  as  the 
place  where  the  star  fell,  and  sunk  into  the  earth,  after  con¬ 
ducting  the  PJagi  to  the  cave  of  the  nativity.  A  list  of  fifty 
other  things  of  this  nature  might  be  added,  if  either  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  author  or  of  the  reader  were  equal  to  the  detail: 
and  if  to  these  were  added  the  inscriptions  and  observa¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  bulky  volumes  of  Quaresmius  up¬ 
on  this  subject  alone, *  the  guide  to  Bethlehem,  as  a  work, 
concentrating  the  quintessence  of  mental  darkness,  would  leave 
us  lost  in  wonder  that  such  a  place  was  once  enlightened  by  the 
precepts  of  a  scholar  whom  Erasmus  so  eloquently  eulogtzed.f 
They  still  pretend  to  show  the  tomb  of  St.  Jeronii  (although 
liis  reliques  were  translated  to  Rome,)  and  also  that  of  Euse¬ 
bius.  §  The  same  manufacture  of  crucifixes  and  beads,  which 
supports  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  also  main¬ 
tains  those  of  Bethlehem ;  but  the  latter  claim,  almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  the  priviledge  of  marking  tire  limbs  and  bodies  of  pil¬ 
grims,  by  means  of  gunpowder,  with  crosses,  stars,  and  mono¬ 
grams.  j|  A  Greek  servant,  who  accompanied  us,  thought 
proper  to  have  his  skin  disfigured  in  this  manner;  and  the 
wound  was  for  many  days  so  painful,  and  accompanied  with  so 
much  fever,  that  we  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  much  more  se¬ 
rious  consequence  than  he  had  expected. 

Leaving  our  halting  place  by  the  well,  we  made  a  wide  cir^ 
cuit  in  the  valley,  to  keep  clear  of  the  town;  and  returning 
again  to  Jerusalem,  instead  of  entering  the  city,  took  the  road 
leading  to  Jaffa.  No  notice  has  been  taken  of  what  is  called  the 
Tomb  of  Rachel, ##  between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  because 
It  is  a  work  of  no  antiquity.  The  place,  however,  is  held  in  vene- 

&  Ehicid.  T.  £?.  lib.  vi.  p.  614  ad  p.  695.  tom.  IT. 

+  St.  Jerotn  passed  great  part  of  his  life  in  this  retirement.  Erasmus  says  of  him,. 
“  Quis  docet  apertivs  f  quis  detect  nt  urbartius  ?  quis  snovet'^fficacius  ?  quis  laztdat  candi- 
dius  ?  quis  suadct  gravius  ?  quis  hortatur  ardcntius  ?” 

%  Be  died  at  the  age  of  91 .  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  A.  D  422. 

§  Vid.  duareamms,  tom.  II.  p.  676,  et  seq. 

j|  It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  there  exists  rarely  an  instance  among  the 
popular  minor  superstitions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Church,  hut  its  origin  may  be 
found  in  more  remote  antiquity.  Even  this  practice  of  marking  the  skin  is  noticed 
by  Virgil  (JfEneid.  lib.  iv.  v.  146.)  and  by  Poinponius  Mela,  lib.  xxi. 

***>“  Est -quajdam  via  regia,  qua  ab  JElia  contra  meridianach  pl'aga'ra  Chebron  d ucit, 
cui  vise  Bethlehem  vicina  stxrnUibus  distans  ab  Hierosolyma,  ab  oriental!  plaga  adhae- 
ret.  Sep'ulcfirum  verd  Rachel  in  eadem  vite  extremitate  ab  occidental i  parte,  hoc  est 
in  dextro latere  babetur  pergentibus  Chebron  eohaerens,  vili  operatione  collocatum* 
et.  nullatn-  ha  bens  adofnationem,  lapidea  circumdatur  pyramided’  Adamnan.  £h  Uuz. 

MakWon,  Jet,  Qni ,  Benedict.  Saei.  3.  Par.  2.  $>.  512.  B-  Bar.  167$ 
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ration,  not  only  by  Christians  and  Jews,  but  also  by  Arabs  and 
Turks.  The  whole  distance  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa  does  not 
much  exceed  forty  miles;*  and  this,  according  to  the  ordinary 
time  of  travelling,  might  be  performed  in  about  thirteen  hours; 
but  owing  to  rugged  and  pathless  rocks  over  which  the  travel¬ 
ler  must  pass,  it  is  impossible  to  perform  it  in  less  than  a  day 
and  a  half.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  has  been  always 
the  principal  route  of  pilgrims,  and  that  during  the  Crusades 
It  was  much  frequented,  it  is  singular  that  no  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  the  Holy  City.  The  wild¬ 
est  passes  of  the  Apennines  are  not  less  open  to  travellers.  No 
part  of  the  country  is  so  much  infested  by  predatory  tribes  of 
Arabs.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  which  occurred  in 
this  route,  although  it  is  a  very  general  characteristic  of  tho 
Holy  Land,  were  the  number  of  caves,  most  of  them  being  ar¬ 
tificial  excavations  in  the  rocks.  It  must  remain  for  others  to 
determine  their  origin,  whether  they  were  solely  used  as  se¬ 
pulchres,  or  as  dwellings  belonging  to  the  ancient  Philistines. 
At  present,  they  serve  for  retreats  to  bands  of  plunderers  dis¬ 
persed  among  the  mountains.  After  three  miles  of  as  hard  a 
journey,  over  hills  and  rocks,  as  any  we  had  experienced,  we 
entered  the  famous  Terebinthine  Vale ,  renowned,  during  nine¬ 
teen  centuries,  as  the  field  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  young¬ 
est  of  the  sons  of  Jesse  over  the  uncircumcised  champion  of 
the  Philistines,  who  had  “defied  the  armies  of  the  living 
God.55  The  admonitus  locoruvl  cannot  be  more  forcibly 
excited,  than  by  the  words  of  Scripture  :f  “And  Saul  and  the 
men  of  Israel  were  gathered  toget  her,  and  pitched  by  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Elah,  and  set  the  battle  in  array  against  the  Philistines. 
And  the  Philistines  stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  one  side,  and 
Israel  stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  other  side  :  and  there  was  a 
valley  between  therm”  Nothing  has  ever  occurred  to  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  country :  as  it  was  then,  so  it  is  now.  The 
very  brook  whence  David  “  chose  him  five  smooth  stones” 
has  been  noticed  by  many  a  thirsty  pilgrim,  journeying  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem;  all  of  whom  must  pass  it  in  their  way 4' 

Quaresmius  gives  the  distance  from  St.  Jerora,  (Eiuc.  T.  Sr  tom.  II.  p;  4)  making 
it  equal  to  forty  miles.  His  own  knowledge  of  the  country  also  adds  'weight  to  the 
high  authority  he  has  cited.  But  Phocas,  also  a  very  accurate  writer,  describes  the 
distance  of  Rama  from  Jerusalem  as  equal  to  thirty  seven  miles.  See  Ffioc.  Descr, 
Loc.  Sand,  apnd  L ,  Altai.  Rojuji-  p -  44.  Cot.  1653.  If  this  be  true,  Jaffa  is  forty-seven 
miles,  at  the  least,  from  Jerusalem. 

t  1  Sarm  xvii.  2,3. 

|  “  Torrens  verb  ex  quo  David  accepit  quinque  limpidissimos  lapides,  quibus  de- 
jecitet  prostravit  gigantem,  proximus  est,  et  pert  rails itur  prosequendo  iter  versus 
sanctam  civitatem.”  Quart m.  Eluchl.T.  S.lib.  iv.  tom*  Il.jJ.  16.  Jniv  1639.-  S.eg- 
$Iso  Mrkhpmms  in  Judak.  warn,  335.  Brevard-  Itin.  7.  Brcidtmach,  eocL&J. 
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The  ruins  of  goodly  edifices  indeed  attest  the  religious  vene¬ 
ration  entertained,  in  later  periods,  for  the  hallowed  spot;  hut 
even  these  ^ire  now  become  so  insignificant,  that  they  are 
scarcely  discernible,  and  nothing  can  be  said  to  interrupt  the 
native  dignity  of  this  memorable  scene. 

Seven  other  miles,  not  less  laborious  than  the  preceding, 
brought  us  to  another  valley,  called  that  of  Jeremiah,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  church  once  dedicated  to  the  prophet.  In  a  mise¬ 
rable  village  of  the  same  name,  Mons.  De  Chateaubriand  was 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  troop  of  young  Arabs,  imitating  the 
French  military  exercise  with  palm  sticks,  and  by  hearing 
them  exclaim,*  io  his  own  language,  cn  etvahl !  mar  die 
We  intended  to  have  passed  the  night  in  Jeremiah;  but  the 
drivers  of  our  camels,  perhaps  by  design,  had  taken  them  for¬ 
ward,  with  our  baggage,  to  the  village  ofBethoor,  where  they 
were  seized  by  the  Arabs.  All  our  journals  were  with  the 
baggage;  and  as  we  travelled  wish  a  recommendation  from 
the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  Djezzar  Pacha,  we 
thought  there  would  be  little  risk  in  venturing  to  claim  our 
effects :  after  a  short  deliberation,  we  therefore  resolved  to 
proceed.  Barren  as  are  the  hills  in  this  district,  the  valleys 
seem  remarkably  fertile.  We  found  the  latter  covered  with 
plentiful  crops  of  tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  Indian  millet,  melons, 
vines,  pumpkins,  and  cucumbers.  The  gourd  or  pumpkin 
seems  lobe  a  very  essential  vegetable  in  the  east,  and  many 
varieties  of  it  are  cultivated.  The  prospect  among  the  hills 
resembles  the  worst  parts  of  the  Apennines.  Mountains  of  na¬ 
ked  limestone,  however  broken  and  varied  their  appearance, 
have  nothing  in  their  aspect  either  grand  or  picturesque.’  Their 
summits  and  defiles  are  tenanted  by  the  wildest  Arabs;  f  a  par¬ 
ty  of  whom,  attended  by  their  prince,  favoured  us  with  their 
company,  at  a. well  where  we  halted;  but  fortunately,  Troni 
the  paucity  of  their  number,  offered  us  no  molestation.  We 
were  therefore  permitted  to  admire,  without  apprehension,  the 
very  interesting  group  they  exhibited  ;  their  wild  and  swarthy 
looks ;  the  beauty  of  their  horses ;  and  their  savage  dress. 
Some  of  them  dismounted,  and,  having  lighted  their  pipes, 

*  Travels  in  Greece,  Palaest.  etc.vol.I,  p,  383.  Lond.  1811. 

•f  ‘‘  I  was  told  oi  the  tribe  between  Rama  and  Jerusalem.  The  European  Monks, 
who  are  now  the  only  pilgrim's  that  visit,  the  Holy  Land,  describe  those  Arabs  as 
devils  incarnate,  and  complain  dolefully  of  their  cruelty  to  the  poor  Christians. 
Those  lamentations-,  and  the  superstitious  pity  of.good  souls  in  Europe,  procure  large 
alms  to  the  Convent  of  F/a&czscaas  at  Jerusalem.”  fiietiuhr's  Trav.  in  Arabia ,  vol, 
'  II.  p.  183.  £din.  1793 
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sat  smoking  with  us  at  the  well.  They  make  do  secret  of 
their  mode  of  life,  but  seemed  rather  vain  of  it.  Had  but  a 
few  of  their  friends  upon  the  hills  descended  to  their  aid,  they 
would  have  stripped  us  of  every  thing  we  had,  even  of  our 
clothes.  Their  chief  advanced  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  our  guard,  expressing  his  reverence  for  Djezzar  Pacha, 
and  making  him  as  much  compliment  and  ceremony  as  if  they 
had  been  hU  slaves.  Tins  officer  told  us,  that  their  servile 
behaviour  when  their  force  is  inferior,  is  as  much  their  cha¬ 
racteristic,  as  their  ferocity  when  in  power.  We  bargained  with  - 
this  chief  to  accompany  us  to  Bethoor,  in  order  to  recover  our 
camels  and  baggage  ;  to  which,  after  a  short  parley,  he  con¬ 
sented  ;  and,  having  dismissed  his  attendants,  accompanied  us 
from  the  well,  riding  in  the  van  of  our  cavalcade,  armed  with 
a  long  lance,  such  as  the  Cossacks  of  Tartary  always  carry  oli 
horseback.  In  this  manner  we  reached  Bethoor  late  in  the 
evening.  Concerning  this  place,  not  a  syllable  of  information 
occurs,  either  in  the  accounts  given  by  travellers  who  have 
visited  the  Holy  Land,  or  of  authors  who  have  written  for  its 
illustration.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
high  way  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem.  Yet  such  was  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  BEQiiPaN  mentioned  by  Josephus,*  and  written  also 
EAieapaN.  Hence  it  really  seems  as  if  the  accident  which 
had  compelled  our  visit  to  a  place  we  should  otherwise  have 
disregarded,  has  also  enabled  us  to  ascertain  the  disputed  si¬ 
tuation  of  Be  therm,  written  Bethchoron  by  Reland/.f  for,  after 
the  most  diligent  examination  of  the  authorities  urged  in  fix¬ 
ing  the  position  of  this  place,  they  all  seern  to  bear  directly  to¬ 
ward  Bethoor,  and  particularly  lire  relative  position  of  places 
w  ith which  Bethorou  is  named  by  ancient  w  riters.  St.  Jerom, 
speaking  of  Rama  and  Bethorpn,  says  that  these,  (which,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  he  seems  to  associate,  as  if  they  were  not  re¬ 
mote  irom  each  other,)  together  with  other  noble  cities  built 
by  Solomon,  are  now  only  known  by  poor  villages,  preserving 
iu  their  names  a  memorial  of  what  they  once  were.  This  at 
least  may  be  inferred  from  his  words.:};  And  Rama,  as  it  will 

The  distance  of  Bethoor  from  Jerusalem  also  agrees  with  the  account  given  by 
JPsephus  of  Bethorpn,  as  it  is  stated  by  Reland.  “  Quanto  inUrvallo  BcuOwpcb  ab- 
fuerit  I{ icrosolpnis- cotHgi t ut  cx  lib.  2.  de  Bell.  cap.  2.  vbi  supeUex  Caesaris  dicitw  illic 
ftsc  direpta ,  Si  confer  as  cum.  lib.  20.  Antiqv.it.  4.  ubi  idem  narralur  et  id  factum 
esse  IcgU-ur  ccnf  simo  ab  vrbe  Hiprosblffmiiand  siadio  nark  inv  $i)jjLoir(ctv  o$dv  in  via 
pub! tea Falsest.  Illust.  torn.  II.  p.  634. 

f  Reland.  Falsest.  Illust  . tom.  II.  p.  633. 

t  “  Rama  et  Bet  boron  et  reliquae  woes  'nobile  a  Salomon®  constriictae  parvi  viculi 
demonstrator. Micron,  in  Commertiario  ad  Sophwiam,  cap.  l. 
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afterward  appear,  was  a  village  in  the  time  of  St.Jeroto  .“  in¬ 
deed,  notwithstanding  the  alterations  made  there  by  the 
Moslems,  it  is  little  better  at  the  present  moment.  Betho¬ 
ron,  like  Amphipolis  of  Macedonia,  was  two  fold  ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  was  a.  city  superior  nnd  inferior.  It  stood  upon 
the  confines  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin ;  which  exactly  an¬ 
swers  to  the  situation  of  Bethoor.  Eusebius  mentions  two 
villages  of  this  name,*  twelve  miles  distant  from  ^Slia  (Jerusa¬ 
lem);  one  called,  from  its  situation,  Bethoron  superior ,  the 
other  Bethoron  inferior .  Frequent  notice  of  them  occurs  in 
the  Apocryphal  writings.!  Also  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is 
recorded.|  that  a  woman  of  the  tribe  *  of  Ephraim,  by  name 
Sherah,  built  Beth-horon  the  nether  and  the  upper .  Beth-horon 
of  the  Old  Testament  stood  on  a  hill,  which  the  Cauaanites9 
flying  from  Gibeoo,  ascended.  §  M  The  Lord  chased  them 
along  the  way  that  goes  up  to  Beth-horon.”  But  from  Beth* 
boron  to  Azekah  the  way  lay  down  the  hill,  on  another  side  :|J 

In  the  going  down  of  Beth-horon,  the  Lord  cast  down  great 
stones  upon  them,  unto  Azekah.”**  But  the  most  remarkable 
evidence  respecting  its  situation  is  afforded  by  Josephus,  m 
several  passages  following  his  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Joppa  ( Jaffa )  by  the  Homans;  where  he  mentions  the  march 
of  Cestiusby  the  w^ay  of  Lydda,  and  Bethoron,  to  Jerusalem  :ff 
and  Lydda  is  known  to  have  stood  near  the  spot  where  Hama 
now  stands.^!  Also  in  the  description  given  of  the  situation 
of  the  Homan  army,  in  the  defiles  and  crags  about  Bet  boron.  §§ 
From  these,  and  many  other  testimonies  that  might  be  addu¬ 
ced,  it  does  seem  evident  that  the  modern  village  of  Bethoor 
wras  the  Bethoron  superior  of  the  ancients. 

The  scene  which  ensued  upon  our  arrival  at  Bethoor,  was 
highly  interesting.  We  found  the  Arabs  in  great  number, 
squabbling,  and  seizing  every  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon.  We  were  not  allowed  even  to  pitch  our  tent,  until  the 
result  of  a  general  council  among  them  had  taken  place. 
Presently  the  Sheik  of  Bethoor  made  his  appearance,  and  -a 

f  Eusebius  in  Onomast.  Reland,  ubi  supra. 

|  ’Ev  BaiOospwv  (8  Macc.  vii  39.)  Tf,v  BaiOwpwv  (1  Mace.  ix.  50,)  Avd 
■gacm  BaiQcopwv  (1  Mace.  iiL  16.)  ’Ev  xara&icn  Raiflcopwv  i'ws  ra  (Ibid-,) 

1  1  Chron.  vii.  24. 

6  Josh.  x.  10. 

|1  See  Dr.  Wells’s  Hist  Geog.  vol.  I.  p.  295.  Oxf.  1901, 

**  Josh.  x.  11. 

ft  Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  ii.  c,  23.  Colon.  1691. 

'%%  Reland.  Pal.  Illust.  tom.  II.  p.  959.  Utr .  1714 
Joseph.  deBell.  c.  24.  Colon.  1691. 
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conversation  began  between  him  and  the  Arab  who  had- under¬ 
taken  to  escort  us  through  his  territory.  Then  they  all  formed 
a  circle,  seated  upon  the  ground,  in  the  open  air;  the  Sheik 
being  in  the  centre,  with  an  iron  mace  or  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
about  three  feet  in  length,  with  a  sphere  at  the  upper  extremity, 
so  longitudinally  grooved  as  to  exhibit  edges  on  every  side. 
This  regal  badge,  evidently  a  tveapon  of  offence,  thus  borne 
as  a  symbol  of  power  in  lime  of  peace,  only  proves,  that  among 
the  wildest  Arabs,  as  among  the  most  enlightened  nations,  the 
ensigns  of  dignity  have  been  originally  instruments  of  terror. 
The  consultation  lasted  for  some  time  :  during  this  we  observed 
our  Arab  as  a  very  principal  speaker,  addressing  the  conclave 
with  great  warmth,  and  apparently  remonstrating  against  pro¬ 
positions  that  w  ere  made.  When  it  ended,  we  found  that  if  we 
had  better  understood  what  w  as  going  on,  we  should  have  been 
more  interested  in  the  result  of  their  debate  than  we  imagined ; 
for  the  discussion  tended  to  nothing  less  than  a  determination, 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 
As  soon  as  they  all  rose,  the  Sheik  came  toward  us,  and  told  us, 
that  we  might  pass  the  night  where  we  then  were;  that  we 
were  indebted  for  our  liberty  to  the  presence  of  the  Arab  we 
had  brought  with  us,  and  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Pacha  of  Acre  ;  that  the  countenance  ©f  the  governor  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  availed  nothing  in  our  favour  ;  that  in  the  morning  he 
should  mount  upwards  of  one  thousand  Arabs  against  the  Pa¬ 
cha  of  Gaza;  but  that  he  would  send  a  party  to  escort  us  as 
far  as  llama.  It  may  well  be  imagined,  that,  after  this  intel¬ 
ligence  of  our  situation,  we  passed  the  night  in  considerable 
uneasiness.  We  had  the  tent  pitched,  but  called  into  it  all 
those  upon  whom  we  could  rely,  and  stationed  others  round  it ; 
keeping  guard  until  day  light  appeared,  when  we  recommen¬ 
ced  our  journey.  The  Arabs  appointed  to  guaranty  our 
safety,  took  their  station,  as  the  young  chief  had  done  on  the 
preceding  evening,  in  the  front  of  our  party,  bearing  their  long 
lances  upright.  In  this  manner  they  preceded  us  until  we 
strived  within  sight  of  Hama,  when,  suddenly  filing  to  the 
right  and  left,  without  bidding  us  farewell,  they  galloped  of!' 
as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them. 

Rama  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  according  to 
Q,uaresmius.#  Phoeas  makes  the  distance  greater. f  The  last 

/ 

&  u  Via&  Rama  usque  ad  Jerusalem  esttriginta  circiter  milliarium.”  Elucid.  T.S , 
tom.  II.  p.  12. 

f  3A7ro  -rfis  ay  las  7 t6\Ms  'hpacrafchiX  k\  fxlkia  Icrrlv  r,  ’ApjLiaOj/i  ffoXiir,  ivo  Set- 
<x»nKo  fityas  hbvos  irpotprirns  yzyhbvj an  xa»  nfr’  fasTvov  dojsl  btpwv  pttXloov  i?rm 


eight  or  tea  miles  of  our  journey  was  over  a  more  pleasing 
tract  of  country;  but  all  the  rest  afforded  the  most  fatiguing 
and  difficult  route*  we  had  any  where  encountered,  since  we 
landed  at  Acre.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain,  which  is'  pact  of  the  great  field  of 
Sharon,  if  we  may  bestow  a  name  upon  any  particular  region 
which  was  applied  to  more  than  one  district  of  the  Holy 
Land.f  It  makes  a  considerable  figure  at  a  distance ;  bat  we 
found  nothing  within  the  place  except  traces  of  devastation  and 
death.  It  exhibited  one  scene  of  ruin.  Houses  fallen  or  de¬ 
serted,  appeared  on  every  side ;  and  instead  of  inhabitants  we 
beheld  only  the  skeletons  or  putrifyihg  carcases  of  horses  and 
camels.  These  were  lying  in  all  the  streets,  and  even  in  the 
courts  and  chambers  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  place. 
A  plague,  or  rather  murrain ,  during  the  preceding  year,  had 
committed  such  ravages,  that  not  only  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  but  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  every  thing  that  had  life,  be¬ 
came  its  victims*  Few  of  the  'inhabitants  of  Europe  can  have 
been  aware  of  the  state  of  suffering  to  which  all  the  coast  of 
Palestine  and  Syria  was  exposed.  It  followed,  and  in  part 
accompanied,  the  dreadful  ravages  caused  by  the  march  of  the 
French  army :  from,  the  accounts  we  received,  it  seeded- 3$  if 
the  "exterminating  hand  of  Providence  was  exercised  In  sweep¬ 
ing  from  the  earth  every  trace  of  animal  existence.  “  In  Ka¬ 
ma;!;  was  there  a  voice  heard,*  lamentation,  and  weeping,  and 

xal  TtXiHov  5i6.crrrtu.a,"  iarlv^v  ’Eppaas  rrihs  jieyttAn,  xot\6.$os  j-ifoov  wfatvn,  lv 
yrrfpavfcrrnjt^ri  pctHiw,  Stws  wera  fKi.a.  (tnocri  xal  rieraapa  n  tS  'Pup,rrktct  %wpa 
uCpwrKtiTCii  xai  vaos  ir&wityas  h  ravrn  op  arm  t2  Juyia  jisyakoijApTupos  Vtwpy 'at  % 
“  A  sancta  civitate  Hierusalem,  ad  sex  miiliaria,  Anna! hem  urbs  eonspicitur,  in  qua 
Samuel,  rnagnus  iilepropheta,  drturn  habuit.  Inde'postvalia  septem  et  amp! ius  mil- 
liana,  Emmaus,  urbs  magna,  in  media  valle  siiperenamenti  clorso  jacet  Sic  ad  pas- 
suum  fere  viginti  rnillia,  Rampleae  (haec  est  Ramoia,  sic  leg.  Reland.)  regia  effundi- 
tur :  et  templum  ingens  in  eadem  sancti  magni  martyris  Georgii  visitur.  Fkocae. 
Descript.  Loc.  Sanct  apud  Leon.  4llat.  Sujip.  Colon.  1G53 

*  It  seems  never  to  have  been  otherwise.  There  is  not  even  a  trace  of  any  an¬ 
cient  paved  way,  so  common  even  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
at  Excepta  planitie  Rama”  says  Quaresmius  (Eluc.  T  S.  tom.  II.  p.  12.)  quaepulchra 
est.  spatiosa  etfecunda,  octovcl  decern  mi!  librium,  tola  residua  difjicilis  satis ,  et  fere 
seiftp&r  per  monies  et  colles .”  1  et  it  appears  to  be  recorded,  ( T  Kings,  v  9.)  that  the 
stones  and  timber  for  building  Solomon’s  Temple  were  brought  upon  rafts,  by  sea,  to 
the  port  of  Jaffa,  and  thence  carried  by  land  to  Jerusalem.  See  also  Quaresm.  Eluc. 
T:  S.  tom.  II.  p.  5.  Antv*  1639. 

f  Eusebius  and  Jerom  affirm,  that  all  the  maritime  district  from  Joppa  to  Caesarea 
was  called  Saron;  and  also,  that  the  country  between  Mount  Thabor  and  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  had  the  same  name.  Vide.  Eieronym.,  de  Loc.  Hebraic.  Lilt.  S.  See  also 
Dovbdan.  Voy.  de  la  T.  S.  p.  510.  Paris ,  1657. 

X  This  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15  )  applied  by  Saint  Matthew  (ii.  17.)  to  the 
murder  of  the  innocents  by  Herod,  is  not  believed  to  refer  to  the  place  now  mentioned# 
but  to  another.  Rama ,  noticed  by  Eusebius.  “  Meminit  Eusebius  Ram(eifz<?X:iiv  Bu'iWcip, 
de  qua  dictum  sit ,  (Matth.  2.  18.  Jerem  31.  11.)  Vox  in  Rama  auhita  est.  Scd  quutn 
vicum  aut  urbem  earn  non  ap pellet ,  me ■■  illiquid  addat &c,  (Rel.  Palaest.  tom.  II.  p„ 
$6'4r.  UtreQpt,  1714-)  Mama  was  a  name  common  to  many  places  in  the  Holy 
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great  mourning  ;  Rachel  seeping  for  her  children,  and'  would 
not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not.55 

The  history  of  Rama  is  more  interesting  than  the  neglect 
shown  to  it  by  travellers  would  induce  us  to  believe.  Its 
origin  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Moslems,  under  Soiiman,  son 
of  Abdolmelic,*  who  built  the  town  with  materials  furnished  by 
the  ruins  of  Lydda^  distant  three  miles  from  Rama.  That 
this,  however,  is  not  true,  may  be  proved  by  reference  to  the 
writings  of  St.  Jerom  :  he  speaks  of  its  vicinity  to  Lydda,  and 
calls  it  Arimathea,!  from  an  opinion  very  prevalent,  that  it  was 
the  native  place  of  Joseph,  who  buried  our  Saviour. §  The 
testimony  of  St.  Jerom,  given  anterior  to  the  Mahometan. con¬ 
quest  of  the  country,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  city  existed 
before  the  Moslems  invaded  Palestine.  Indeed  they  are,  of 
all  mankind,  the  least  likely  to  found  a  city ;  although  the 
commercial  advantages  of  situation  have  sometimes  augmented 
places  where  they  reside.  It  is  possible  that  Rama,  from  a 
umall  village,  became  a  large  town  under  their  dominion  ;  and 
of  this  opinion  is  Qjiaresmius.||  There  seems  very  little  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  this  Rama  was  the  village  mentioned  with 
Mdhoron ,  by  St.  Jerom,  in  the  passage  already  twice  referred 
to,#*  as  the  only  remains  of  the  two  cities  so  named,  which  were 
built  by  Solomon.ff  Reland  considered  Bernard  the  Monk  as 

X,and  ;  and  the  learned  reader  is  requested  to  determine,  whether  the  modern  vil¬ 
lage  of  Bethoor  and  the  modern  Rama  do  not  appear  to  be  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
following  passage  cited  in  a  former  note  from  St.  Jerom  .♦  11  Rama  et  Ecthoron  et  reliquae 
v rb.es  nobiles  a  Salomone  constructae  parvi  viculi  demonstrantur Rama  was  a  village  in 
the  time  of  Jerom ;  and  the  situation  of  Bethoor  is  distinctly  marked  in  the  Apocry¬ 
pha,  with  reference  to  the  plain  of  Rama:  ’Ev  xaraBdod  Bat0wpoovjatt  tS 
(1  Maccab.  iii.  16.  24.) 

*  “  Urbem  hanc  idem  non  antiquam,  sed  conditam  esse  scribit  ( Abulfeda ,  in  geogra- 
phia.  suamanuscripta)  ab  Solimanr.o  filio  Abdolmelic,  vastata  urbe  Lydda,  et  aquae 
ductu,  cisterna,  aliisque  rebus  ornatam,”  &c.  (Rel.  Pal.  Illust.  tom.  II.  p.  959, 
Otr.  1714  )  “  Hanc  civitatem  aedificaverunt  Arabes  propeLyddam,  quum  peregrin! 
primo  iverunt  ad  partes  illas  post  tempora  Mahumeti.”  Sanutus  in  Secret.  FideL 
Orucis ,  pag.  152. 

•f  Otherwise  named  Diospolis.  It  was  also  called  St.  George.  (See  the  Itinerary 
<Dl  Benjamin  of  Tudela.)  Pliny  mentions  it  among  the  ten  Toparchies  of  Judaea. 
(Vid.  lib.  v  Hist  Nat.  c.  14.  tom.  I.  p.  262.  L.  Bat.  1635.)  It  was  famous  for  achurch 
dedicated  to  St.  George ,  said  by  Boniface  (lib.  ii.  de  Perenni  Cultu  Terr.  Sanct.) 
to  have  been  built  by  an  English  king.  There  was  also  a  monastery  of  that  name  in 
Rama. 

%  “  Haud  procul  ab  ea  (Lydda)  Arimathiam  viculum  Joseph  qui  Dominum  sepelL 
vit.”  Hieronymus  in  Epitaphio  Paulae. 

cv  See  also  Adrichomius,  Theat.  T.  S.  p.  29.  Colon.  1628. 

||  Elucidat.  Terr.  Sanct.  tom.  II.  p.  8.  Antv.  1639. 

See  former  notes  of  this  chapter. 

ti  Its  most  ordinary  appellations  have  been  Rama,  Ramola,  and  Ramula;  although 
Adrichomius,  who  believed  it  to  have  been  Arimathea,  mentions  the  various  modifi¬ 
cations  of  Ramatha,  Ramatha?.,  Ramathaim,  and  Arimafha,  or  Arimathia,  afterwards 
says  he,  called  ajsd  Rimula.  Vid.  Adrichom.  Theat.  Terr.  Sanct  p.  29, 

Colon.  1628. 
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the  oldest  writer  by  whom  Rama  is  mentioned.*  Bernard  visited 
the  Holy  Land  in  the  ninth  century .f  Oriental  geographers 
describe  it  as  the  metropolis  of  Falaestine,|  In  this  -place  the 
famous  tutelar  Saint  of  our  ancestors  in  England  is  said,  by 
some,  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  ;$  although,  according  to 
most  authors,  his  reliques  reposed  in  a  magnificent  temple  at 
Lydda  or  Diospolis.||  We  observed  the  remains  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  edifices  within  this  desolated  city  :  no  one  was  pre¬ 
sent  to  give  us  any  information  concerning  them;  even  the 
monastery,  which  for  centuries  had  entertained  pilgrims  at 
Rama,**  was  deserted  and  left  to  ruin.  Its  distance  from 
Jerusalem,  usually  estimated  at  a  day’s  journey, ff  is  described 
by  Phocas  as  equal  to  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  miles^I  Phocas 
distinguishes  Jrmathem ,  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Samuel, 
from  Ramolar  or  Rama,  with  which  Adrichomius  seems  to  have 
confounded  it  ;§§  and  places  the  Church  of  St.  George  within 
the  latter  city  ;  which  position,  although  disputed  by  Reland 
and  other  authors,  not  only  seems  to  coincide  with  the  testi¬ 
mony  already  given  from  the  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena,  but 
also  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  Bernard  the  Monk,  who 
mentions  a  monastery  of  St.  George  near  Ramula. |j|| 

There  is  not  a  part  of  the  Holy  Land  more  fertile  than  the 
plain  around  Rama ;  it  resembles  a  continual  garden ;  but 
cultivation  had  been  neglected  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  on 
account  of  the  dreadful  plague  with  which  the  whole  country 
had  been  infested.  Rama  arid  Lydda  were  the  two  first  cities 
of  the  Holy  Land  that  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  Christians* 

Palaest,  Must.  tom.  II.  p.  959.  Utr.  1714. 
t  A.  D.  870.  His  Itinerary  was  published  by  Mabillon,  in  the  “  Add  Sanctorum  Or » 
dinis  Benedicti printed  at  Paris  in  1672.  It  follows  Arculfe’s  Itinerary,  as  given  by 
Adamnanus,  abbot  of  Iona.  These  are  Bernard’s  words :  “  Deinde  venerunt  Alarixa  ; 
de  Alarixa  in  Ramula,  juxta  quam  est  Monasterium  beati  Georgii  Marty ris,  ubi  ipse 
requiescit.”  Bernardus  deLocis  Sanctis,  ap.  Mabill.  p.  524. 

X  “  Abulhasen  Persa  in  geographia  sua  MSta  vocat  Ramolam  caput  Palaestinae.lI; 
Bel.  Pal.  Must,  toim  II.  p.  959  Utr.  1714. 

§  ETtci  ixErOtv  xcm\a(3ov  to  'PAjijA,  iv  w  xal  6  ^sjaKofiipros  Pfccpy.iGs-jds^apTvprM^ 

H  Postea  tamen  in  Ramel  transeunt,  ubi  magnus  Martyr  Georgius  martyrium  subiit.9’ 
Annae  Comnenae  Alexiad.  lib.  ki.  p.  328.  Par.  165L 

||  See  the  long  account  given  by  Adamnanus,  de  Loc.  Sanct.  lib.  iii,  c.  4.  Apud 
Mabillon,  Acta  Ord.  Benedict.  Saec.  3.  p.  520.  Par.  1672.  Alse  Quaresm  tom,  II. 
p.  9.  Ant V.  1639,  Ac. 

Hospitantur  enim  Peregrini  in  ea  domo,  quae  Nicodemi  Christiocc'ultidiscipuH 
fuit.  Haec  domusin  Monasterium  fuit  co-aptata,  nunc  et  Monasterium,  et  Hospitium, 
Peregrinorum  est.”  Bonifacius,  lib.  ii.  de  Perenni  Cultu  Terrae  Sanctae, 
jf  “  Abesse  ab  urbe  Hierosolymitana  iter  unius  diei.”  Rel.  Pal.  Must.  tom  .  SI* 
pi  960.  Utr.  1714 

|t  Phoeae  Descript.  Terr.  Sanct  e  29.  p.  44.  Colon.  1653. 

U  Theatrum  Terr.  Sanct.  p.  29.  Colon,  1628. 

([II  “  Xjyddam  sive  Diospolin  iatelligit,  quae  patria  est  S*  Georgil  j)0fi  josge 
inola^  P,el.  Pal,  Must.  torn.  II.  p,  963.  Utr.  1714, 
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when  the  army  of  the  Crusaders  arrived.  Kama  was  then  I  a 
its  greatest  splendour ;  a  magnificent  city,  filled  with  wealth 
and  abundance  of  all  the  luxuries  of  the  east.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly  populous,  adorned  w  ith  stately  buildings,  and  well 
fortified  with  walls  and  towers.  The  princes  and  generals  of 
the  Christian  army,  having  despatched  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
with  five  hundred  cavalry,  to  reconnoitre  the  place,  and  sum¬ 
mon  the  city  to  surrender,  found  the  gates  open;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  alarmed  by  the  sudden  approach  of  so  powerful  an 
army,  had  abandoned  their  dwellings  and  all  their  property 
during  the  preceding  night.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  gene¬ 
ral  rendezvous  of  the  Christian  forces  took  place  in  Kama* 
w  here  they  remained  during  three  entire  days,  regaling  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  abundance  the  place  afforded.  During  this 
time,  Kobert  of  Normandy  was  elected  bishop  of  Kama  and 
JLydda,  to  which  bishopric  all  the  revenues  of  the  two  cities 
and  their  dependencies  were  annexed ;  the  whole  army  joining 
in  thanksgiving  to  St.  George,  the  Martyr  and  patron  Saint  of 
Biospolis  and  Kama,  to  whom  the  auspicious  commencement  of 
the  enterprise. was  attributed.  Hence  probably  originates  the 
peculiar  consideration  in  which  St.  George*  was  held  by  the  in* 
habitants  of  England,  during  the  early  periods  of  its  history. 

A  more  revolting  sight  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  was 
presented  during  all  the  rest  of  our  journey  to  Jaffa.  The 
road  was  entirely  strewed  with  dead  bodies.  Not  a  planta¬ 
tion  was  to  be  seen  but  traces  of  the  deadly  contagion  were 
also  visible.  In  the  general  mortality,  a  valuable  and  much 
lamented  British  officer,  General  Kleber,  of  the  artillery,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  suite  of  the  Vizier,  together  with  his- wife,  be* 
came  its  victims.  They  had  visited  Jerusalem ;  and  had  oc¬ 
cupied  the  apartment  afterward  allotted  to  our  use,  in  the  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Salvador.  Upon  their  return  to  Jaffa  the  fatal 
sy  mptoms' were  speedily  manifested.  Other  artillery  officers, 
who  were  also  stationed  in  Jaffa  at  that  time,  informed  us,  that 
General  Kleber  soon  became  delirious,  and  very  ungovernable. 
Insomuch  that  they  were  compelled  to  confine  him  to  his 
chamber.  His  lady,  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
pious  offices  she  rendered  to  the  general,  was  seized  nearly  at 
the  same  time  ;  and,  although  unable,  like  another  Eleonora, 
to  save  the  life  of  her  husband,. by  taking  to  herself  the  morbid 
venom,  was  not  less  conspicuous  as  ao  example  of  conjugal  vis- 

for  Harry  l  Bn&mi  t  mi  St.  George  !,J  Hen.  V-  act  3..  sceae  L 
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flie.  Tliey  expired  together,  insensible  of  the  horrors  of  their 
situation,  and  were  thereby  spared  the  agonizing  spectacle  of 
each  other’s  sufferings,, 

Jaffa  appeared  to  be  almost  in  as  forlorn  a  state  as  Rama* 
the  air  itself  w  as  still  infected  w  ith  the  smell  of  unburied  bo¬ 
dies.  We  went  to  the  house  of  the  English  Consul,  w  hose  gray 
hairs  had  not  exempted  him  from  French  extortion.  He  had 
just  ventured  to  hoist  again  the  British  flag  upon  the  roof  of 
his  dwelling;  and  he  told  us,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  it 
was  the  only  proof  of  welcome  he  could  offer  to  us,  as  the 
French  officers,  under  Buonaparte,  had  stripped  him  of  every 
thing  he  possessed.  However,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  complaints 
against  the  French,  not  a  single  syllable  ever  escaped  his  lips 
respecting  the  enormities  supposed  to  be  committed,  by  means 
of  Buonaparte’s  orders  or  connivance,  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Jaffa.  As  there  are  so  many  living  witnesses  to 
attest  the  truth  of  this  representation,  and  the  character  of  no 
ordinary  individual  is  so  much  implicated  in  its  result,  the  'ut¬ 
most  attention  will  be  here  paid  to  every  particular  likely  to 
illustrate  the  fact;  and  for  this  especial  reason,  because  that 
individual  is  our  enemy.  At  the  time  we  were  in  Jaffa, 
so  soon  after  the  supposed  transactions  are  said  to  have  oc¬ 
curred,  the  indignation  of  our  consul,  and  of  the  inhabitants  io 
general,  against  the  French,  were  of  so  deep  a  nature,  that 
there  is  nothing  they  would  not  have  said,  to  vilify  Buona¬ 
parte,  or  his  officers:  but  this  accusation  they  never  eveza 
hinted.*  Nor  is  this  all.  Upon  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at 
Jaffa,  Walkings  With  Captain  Culverhouse  along  the  shore  t© 
the  south  of  the  town,  in  order  to  join  some  of  our  party  .who 

#Some  years  after  Captain  Wright,  who  is  now  no  more,  waited  upon  the  author 
at  Ibbotson’s  hotel,  in  Vere-street,  London,  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  jocosely 
termed  his  scepticism  upon  this  subject;  when  these  and  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  were  related  to  him,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  testimony  of  Captain  Culver- 
house,  Mr.  Cripps,  Mr.  Loudon,  and  others  who  were  with  us  in  Jaffa,  as  to  the  fact,, 
Captain  Wright  still  maintained  the  charge;  and  the  author,  finding  the  testimony  af¬ 
forded  by  himself  and  his  friends  liable  to  give  offence,  reserved  all  he  had  to  say  up¬ 
on  the  subject  until  it  should  appear  in  its  proper  place,  as  connected  with  the  history 
of  his  travels;  always,  however,  urging  the  same  statement,  when  appealed  to  for- in¬ 
formation.  A  few  months  after  Captain  Wright’s  visit,  Captain  Culverhouse,  who 
had  been  employed  in  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  recruiting  for  the  navy,  came  to 
London,  and  meeting  the  author  in  public  company  at  table,  asked  him,  with  a  smile* 
what  he  thought  of  the  reports  circulated  concerning  the  massacre,  &c.  at  Jaffa- 
The  author  answered  by  saying,  that  it  had  long  been  his  intention  to  write  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Culverhouse  upon  the  subject,  and  that  it  was  very  gratifying  to  him  to  find  the 
purport  of  his  letter  so  satisfactorily  anticipated.  Captain  Culverhouse  then,  before 
the  whole  company  present,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  industrious  propaga¬ 
tion  of  a  story,  whereof  the  inhabitant*  of  Jaffa  were  ignorant,  and  of  which  he  had 
©ever  heard  a  syllable  until  his  arrival  in  England.  The  author  knows  not  where  this 
story  originated ;  nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  to  the  testimony  he  thinks  it  now  a 
duty  to  communicate 
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were  gone  in  search  of  plants  and  shells,  a  powerful  and  most 
offensive  smell,  as  from  dead  bodies,  which  we  had  before  expe¬ 
rienced  more  than  once,  in  approaching  the  town,  caused  us  t© 
hesitate  w  hether  we  should  proceed  or  return.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  author  observed  the  remains  of  bodies  in  the  sand  ; 
and  Captain  Culverhouse,  being  in  doubt  w  hether  they  belong¬ 
ed  to  human  bodies  or  to  those  of  cattle,  removed  a  part  of 
the  sand  with  his  sword,  and  uncovered  part  of  a  hand  and 
arm.  Upon  this,  calling  to  our  friends,  we  told  them  what  w  e 
had  discovered  f  and  returning  to  the  consul’s  house,  asked 
him  (he  cause  of  the  revolting  spectacle  we  had  witnessed.  He 
told  us,  that  these  were  the  remains  of  bodies  carried  thither9 
during  the  late  plague,  for  interment  ;  but  that  the  sea,  fre¬ 
quently  removing  the  sand  which  covered  them,  caused  them 
to  be  thus  exposed  ;  and  he  cautioned  us  in  future  against 
walking  that  way,  as  the  infection  might  possibly  be  retained, 
not  only  by  those  bodies,  but  by  the  clothes  and  other  tilings 
there  deposited. 

Joppa ,  called  also  Japha ,  and  now  universally  Jaffa ,  owes 
all  the  circumstances  of  its  celebrity,  as  the  principal  port  of 
Judaea,  to  its  situation  with  regard  to  Jerusalem.  As  a  station 
for  vessels,  its  harbour  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Ships  generally  anchor  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  ta 
avoid  the  shoals  and  rocks  of  the  place.5*  In  ancient  times  it 
was  the  only  place  resorted  to  as  a  seaport,  in  all  Judaea, 
Hither  Solomon  ordered  the  materials  for  the  temple  to  be 
brought  from  Mount  Libanus,  previous  to  their  conveyance  by 
land  to  Jerusalem,  A  tradition  is  preserved,  that  here  JMoafo 
lived  and  built  his  ark.  Pliny  describes  it  as  older  than,  the 
deluge.f  In  his  time  they  pretended  to  exhibit  the  marks  of 
the  chains  with  wich  Andromeda  was  fastened  to  a  rock  :  the 
skeleton  of  the  sea  utpnster,  to  whom  she  had  been  exposed, 
was  brought  to  Rome  by  Scaurus,  and  carefully  preserved  J— 

*  u  Minus  tutus  est,  et  non  nisi  parvanavigia  admittit  Nec  etiam  Celebris  est, 
quoniam  propter  portus  incommoditatem  baud  multae  raerces  illuc  advehuntur.” 
&uaresm  Eluc.  T.  S.  tom.  II.  p.  5.  Antv.  1639. 

■f  “  Joppe  Phoenicum,  antiquior  terrarum  inundatione.”  Hist.  Nat,  lib.  v.  c.  13. 
tom.  I.  p.  .262.  L.  Bat.  1635. 

t  Julius  Solinus  in  Polynistor.  cap.  37.  Norimb.  1777.  The  ribs  were  forty  feet 
In  length;  and  from  the  account  given  of  the  animal,  it  was  probably  a  whale.  Vid 
Abulensis  in  cap:  14.  Exod.  quaest.  11.  Quaresm.  Eluc.  T.  S.  tom.  II.  p.  5.  Antv. 
1639.  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  i.  et  xvi.  Pomponius  Mela,  lib.  i.  cap.  11,  &c.  Thus  we  have 
evidence  o!  whales  in  this  sea,  without  having  recourse  to  the  testimony  of  sacred  •• 
scripture.  Mr  Briant,  however,  in  his  41  Observations  upon  some  passages  in  scrip¬ 
ture,  which  the  enemies  of  religion  have  thought  most  obnoxious,”  &c.  4to.  pp.  2439 
244,  245,  is  of  the  opposite  opinion.  But  if  he  be  right  with  respect  to  the  single 
■whal the  MedHmaaean,  hOTrcsme  that  fish,  from  earliest  times, ••fco-havefeja 
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proving  that  every  church  has  had  its  reliqiies,  so  universalis 
a  passion  for  the  marvellous.  Some  authors  ascribe  the  origin 
of  Jaffa  to  Japhet,  son  of  Noah,  and  thence  derive  its  uame0 
However  fabulous  .such  accounts  may  be  now  deemed,  they 
afford  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  place;  having  been 
recorded  by  historians,  for  so  many  ages,  as  the  only  traditions 
extant  concerning  its  origin.  Jaffa  is  also  celebrated  as  the 
port  whence  the  prophet  Jonas  embarked  for  Nineveh.*  Here 
also  St.  Peter  restored  Tabitha  to  life.f  In  the  time  of  St. 
Jerom  it  was  called  Japho.\  Doubdan  gives  a  long  account  of 
its  history  in  later  times.  §  It  was  fortified  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  by  Louis,  king  of  France.||  An  Arab 
fisherman  at  Jaffa,  as  we  were  standing  upon  the  beach,  came 
running  to  us  with  a  fish  he  had  just  taken  out  of  the  water, 
aud,  from  his  eagerness  to  show  what  he  had  caught,  we  sup¬ 
posed  it  could  not  be  very  common.  It  was  like  a  small  tench, 
but  of  a  dark  and  exceedingly  vivid  green  colour,  such  as  we 
had  never  seen  before  nor  since  ;  neither  is  it  described  by 
&ny  author  we  are  acquainted  with.  We  had  no  means  of 
preserving  it,  and  therefore  would  not  deprive  the  poor  mao 
of  an  acquisition  with  which  he  seemed  so  delighted,  but  gave 
Mm  a  trifle  for  the  gratification  its  very  extraordinary  ap¬ 
pearance  afforded  us,  and  left  it  in  his  hands.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  town,  its  market  surprised 
us,  by  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  vegetables  it  exhibited® 
Melons  of  every  sort  and  quality  were  sold  in  such  number^ 
that  boats  from  ail  the  coast  of  Syria  came  to  be  freighted  with 
them.  Among  these,  the  watermelons  were  in  such  perfection, 
that,  after  tasting  them  at  Jaffa,  those  of  any  other  country  are 
not  like  the  same  fruit.**  Finding  that  the  vessel  sent  by 

an  object  of  worship  at  Joppa,  unless,  as  Pliny  relates,  Joppa  had  been  founded  be* 
lore  the  deluge.  See  p.  24. 

But  Jonah  rose  up  to  flee  unto  Tarshish  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  aD$ 
went  down  to  Joppa;  and  he  found  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish.”  Jonah  L  3. 

f  Acts  ix.  40. 

f  Adrichom.  Theat..  Terr.  Sanct.  p.  23.  Colon.  1628. 

X  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Saincte,  p.  496.  Paris,  1657. 

||  A.  D.  1250.  Vid.  Adrichom.  Theat.  T.  S.  ubi  supra. 

4#  We  found  near  Jaffa  four  undescribed  plants,  with  several  others  that  were  rar,e^ 
The  new  species  were  as  follow; 

I.  A  non-descript  species  of  plantago,  with  flat  linear  curved  leaves,  about  two, 
or  two  and  a  half,  inches  long,  bristly  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  edges  the 
ilowerstalks  hoary,  with  flat  pressed  hairs,  and  rising  above  the  leaves  ;  the  spikes 
cylindrical,  a  little  curved,  from  one  to  two  inches  and  a  halflong;  the  stamens 
longer  than  the  blossom,  but  much  shorter  than  the  woolly  style.  This  species 
seems  to  come  nearest  to  the  'plantago  cylindrica  of  Forskahl  which  is  unknown 
to  us.  We  have  called  it  plantago  setosa.  Plantago  foil  is  linearibus  plank? 
ytrinque  ©argiaibusque  &eto§o-aspari§ ;  scapis  pills  adpressis  canescestifcus  fopis 
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Bjezzar  Pacha  to  convey  us  t©  Acre  had  not  arrived,-  and  that 
boats  laden  with  fruit  were  daily  sailing  thither,  Captain  Cub 
verhouse,  fearful  of  detaining  his  frigate  a  moment  after  the 
supplies  for  the  fleet  had  been  completed,  judged  it  prudent  to 
engage  a  passage  for  us  in  one  of  these  boats.  We  therefore 
took  leave  of  our  aged  and  respectable  host,  the  English  Con- 
sul ;  and  upon  the  evening  of  July  the  fifteenth,  after  sun  set, 
embarked  for  Acre,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  land  wind,  which 
blows  during  the  night,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  By  day 
break  the  next  morning  we  were  off  the  coast  of  Caesarea,  and 
so  near  in  with  the  land,  that  we  could  very  distinctly  perceive 
the  appearance  of  its  numerous  and  extensive  ruins.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  this  city,  although  still  considerable,  have  long  been 
resorted  to  as  a  quarry,  whenever  building  materials  were  re¬ 
quired  at  Acre.  Bjezzar  Pacha,  as  it  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  brought  from  hence  the  columns  of  rare  and  beautiful 
marble,  as  well  as  the  other  ornaments,  of  his  palace,  bath, 
fountain,  and  mosque,  at  Acre.  The  place  at  present  is  in¬ 
habited  only  by  jackals  and  beasts  of  prey.  As  we  were  be¬ 
calmed  during  the  night,  we  heard  the  cries  of  these  animals 
until  day  break.  Pococke  mentions  the  curious  fact  of  the 
former  existence  of  crocodiles  in  the  river  of  Caesarea.*  Per¬ 
haps  there  has  not  been,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  any  city,  that  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  rose  to  such  an 

longiorihus ;  calycibus  nudis  margine  laceris ;  corollse  laciniis  ovato-trianguiari- 
bus  ;  stylo  pubeseente  longissimo. 

H .  A  very  small  non-deseript  prostrate  species  of  St.  John’s  rvort,  hypericum,  Linn » 
with  inversely  ovate  leaves  and  terminal  flowers,  and  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  en¬ 
tire  at  the  margin;'.  The  stems  are  from  one  to  four  or  five  inches  long,  the  leaves 
hardly  the  fourth  of  an  inch,  the  blossoms  yellow,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
across.  We  have  called  it  hypericum  tenf.llum.  Hypericum  prostratum, 
gjabrum;  floribus  terminalibus  trigynis  subcorymbpsis;  calycis  dentibus  integer- 
rimis  margine  glandulosis ;  caulibus filiformibus  brevibus;  foliis  cuneato  obovatis, 
punetatis  glabris. 

HI.  A  minute,  nearly  stemless,  umbelliferous  plant,  seldom  rising  to  an  inch  in  height, 
with  simple  linear  leaves  a  little  hispid  at  the  edges;  the  fruit  hispid,  as  in  cauca- 
iis,  but  the  flowers  and  the  whole  habit  of  tbe  plant  as  in  bupleurum;  to  which 
genus  we  have  added  it,  by  the  name  of  bupleurum  minimum;  and  the  more 
willingly,  as  two  other  species,  the  bupleurum  semicompositum  of  Linnaeus, 
and  the  bupleurum  procumbens  of  Desfontaines,  have  also  seeds  more  or  less 
hispid.  Bupleurum  subacaule,  ramis  quadrangulis  brevissimis  ;  foliis  suhlineari- 
bus  margine  asperis;  involucellopentaphyllo  umbelluia  vixbreviore;  fructuhis- 
pidissimo. 

X*»»  A  small  downy  annual  species  of  scabious ;  scabiosa,  Linn,  about  five  inches  in 
height;  the  leaves  plnnatiiid,  with  their  lobes  distant  from  each  other;  the 
beads  of  flowers  upon  long  peduncles,  with  a  five  leavqd  common  calyx  ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  purple,  unequally  five  cleft,  not  radiating ;  the  seeds  with  a  downy  plume  of 
about  fifteen  rays.  Not  only  the  leaves,  peduncles,  and  common  calyx,  but  even 
the  outside  of  the  flowers,  are  downy.  We  have  called  it  scabiosa jdivaricata. 
Scabiosa  pubeecens,  annua;  corollulis  quinquefidis  laciniis  insequalibus  ;  calycis 
lacyniis.  septemis,  insequalibus,  lanceolatis;  coronal  obsoieta,  pappo  plumose ; 
foliis  pinnatifidis. 

*  Pococke’?  Observations  upon  the  East,  vol.  II.  p.  58.  Lend,  1745$ 
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extraordinary  height  of  splendour,  as  did  this  of  Caesarea  ;*  or 
that  exhibits  a  more  awful  contrast  to  its  former  magnificence, 
by  the  present  desolate  appearance  of  its  ruins.  Not  a  single 
inhabitant  remains.  Its  theatres,  once  resounding  with  the 
shouts  of  multitudes,  echo  no  other  sound  than  the  nightly 
cries  of  animals  roaming  for  their  prey.  Of  its  gorgeous  pala¬ 
ces  and  temples^  enriched  with  the  choicest  works  of  art,  and 
decorated  with  the  most  precious  marbles,  scarcely  a  trace  cam 
be  discerned.f  Within  the  space  of  ten  years  after  laying  the 
foundation,  from  an  obscure  fortress  it  became  the  most  celebra¬ 
ted  and  flourishing  city  of  all  Syria.  It  was  named  Caesarea  by 
Herod,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  that 
emperor,  in  the  twenty* eighth  year  of  his  reign. J  Upon  this 
occasion,  that  the  ceremony  might  be  rendered  illustrious  by  a 
degree  of  profusion  unknown  in  any  former  instance,  Herod 
assembled  the  most  skilful  musicians,  wrestlers,  and  gladiators, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. §  The  solemnity  was  to  be  renew- 
ed  every  fifth  year.  It  was  afterward  called  Colonia  Mama $ 
in  consequence  of  privileges  granted  by  Vespasian.il  But,  as 
we  viewed  the  ruins  of  this  memorable  city,  every  other  cir¬ 
cumstance  respecting  its  history  was  absorbed  in  the  considera- 
lion,  that  we  were  actually  beholding  the  very  spot  where  the 
scholar  of  Tarsus,  after  two  years’  imprisonment,  made  that 
eloquent  appeal,  in  the  audience  of  the  king  of  Judaea,  which 
must  ever  be  remembered  with  piety  and  delight.  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  actions  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  whether  we  regard 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  narrative,  or  the  interest  excited 
by  a  story  so  wonderfully  appealing  to  our  passions  and  affec¬ 
tions,  there  is  nothing  we  call  to  mind  with  fuller  emotions  of 
sublimity  and  satisfaction.  “  In  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit 
and  of  power,”  the  mighty  advocate  for  the  Christian  faith 
had  before  reasoned  of  “righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  come,”  till  the  Roman  governor,  Felix,  trembled  as  he 
spoke.  Not  all  the  oratory  of  Teriullus  ;  not  the  clamour  of 
his  numerous  adversaries;  cot  even  the  countenance  of  the 
most  profligate  of  tyrants,  availed  against  the  firmness  and 

*  Seethe  account  of  it  in  Josephus.  De  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv,  c.  13.  (the  buildings 
were. all. of  marble;)  lib.  xyi,  c.  9.  Colon.  1691. 

f  Herod  caused  the  tower  of  Strato  to  be  completely  covered  with  white  marble? 
against  the  arrival  of  Augustus. 

X  In  the  192  Olympiad. 

i  Josephus  rates  the  expense  of  it  at  five  hundred  talents, 

jj  “  Eadem  Caesarea,  ab  Heroderege  eondita :  nunc  colonia  prima  Flavia,  a  Vespar 
siario  Imperatore  deducts.”  Plinii  Histor.  Natural,  lib.  v.  c  S3,  tom,  1.  p.  £62,  JU 
..at,  1635. 
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intrepidity  of  the  oracle  of  God.  The  judge  had  trembled  be-  | 
fore  his  prisoner — and  now  a  second  occasion  offered,  in  which,  J 
for  the  admiration  and  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  world,  one 
of  its  bitterest  persecutors,  and  a  Jew,  appeals  in  the  public 
tribunal  of  a  large  and  populous  city,  to  all  its  chiefs  and  its 
rulers,  its  governor  and  its  king,  for  the  truth  of  his  conversion,, 
founded  on  the  highest  evidence,  delivered  in  the  most  fair, 
open,  and  illustrious  manner. 

As  the  day  advanced,  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and,  standing  out 
farther  from  the  shore,  we  lost  sight  of  Caesarea.  The  heat 
became  intolerable ;  and  the  powerful  odour  from  the  melons, 
which  constituted  the  freight  of  our  little  bark,  produced  faint¬ 
ness  and  indisposition  throughout  all  our  party.  Toward 
evening  we  made  the  point  of  Mouut  Carmel,  and  saw  the 
monastery  very  distinctly  upon  its  summit.  Afterward,  doubling 
the  promontory,  we  entered  the  Bay  of  Acre,  and  were  greet¬ 
ed  with  the  welcome  sight  of  the  Romulus  at  anchor.  As  we 
drew  near,  the  Captain’s  barge  came  to  meet  us,  and  we  quitted 
our  vessel.  Suddenly,  as  the  boat’s  crew  pulled  stoutly  for 
the  frigate,  a  shout  from  all  the  sailors  on  board  was  repeated 
from  the  barge,  the  men  standing  with  their  oars  erect,  and 
waving  their  hats.  Supposing  this  to  be  intended  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  welcome,  upon  the  return  of  the  captain,  we  con¬ 
gratulated  him  upon  the  mark  of  attachment  manifested  by  his 
crew.  This  worthy  officer  shook  his  head,  however,  and  said 
he  should  feel  more  satisfied  without  any  such  demonstration* 
which  amounted  to  little  less  than  a  symptom  of  mutiny.  Upon 
our  arrival  on  board  we  were  informed  that  the  men,  having 
been  employed  in  hard  labour  during  the  captain’s  absence, 
repairing  the  rigging  and  painting  the  frigate,  had  thus  thought 
proper  to  testify  their  satisfaction  at  what  they  conceived  to  be 
&  conclusion  of  tyrannical  government  m  the  inferior  officers. 
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Page  7.  “  The  Chinese  possess  the  art  of  perfecting  such  works .”]  As  all  siliceous 
concretions  are  soft  and  moist  when  first  removed  from  the  stratum  wherein  they 
have  been  deposited,  it  is  probable  that  Jade ,  with  whose  natural  history  we  are  little 
acquainted,  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ;  and  that  the  Chinese,  who  give 
it  such  various  shapes,  avail  themselves  of  its  softness,  when  fresh  dug,  in  order  to 
manufacture  it.  The  chymical  analysis  of  this  mineral  was  only  lately  ascertained. 
Jade  is  an  alkaliferous  silex ,  containing  also  lime:  its  proper  place,  in  a  mineralogica! 
system,  ought  to  be  with  Obsidian  and  Pitchstone. 

P.  39.  “  The  servant  of  the  Imperial  Consul  at  the  Dardanelles  performed  this  feat, 

&c.”]-  Lord  Byron,  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Ekenheid  of  the  Salsette  frigate, 
swam  across  the  Hellespont,  upon  the  third  of  May,  1810.  They  were  only  an  hour 
and  five  minutes  in  completing  the  passage.  See  “  Childe  Harolde’s  Pilgrimage,’11 
p.  178.  London,  1812®  - 

F.  368.  “  We  observed  also  that  reticulated  stucco,  which  is  commonly  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  Roman  work The  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  opus  reticulatum( a) 
in  this  building,  being  irreconcilable  with  Jewish  masonry,  may  lead  to  a  very  curious, 
if  not  important  inference,  concerning  these  foundations.  The  author  Avas  at  first  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  with  Phocas  and  Golius,(b)  that  they  were  the  remains  of  the  tem¬ 
pi  e  of  Solomon,  as  it  Avas  restored  by  Herod  a  few  years  before  the  Christian  aera.(c) 
Judaea,  it  is  true,  Avas  then  a  Roman  province  ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
either  that  Roman  workmen  were  employed-, -(d)  or  that  the  Roman  taste  Avas  consult¬ 
ed  in  the  style  of  the  superstructure.  Upon  maturer  deliberation,  after  duly  consi¬ 
dering  Avhat  has  been  Avritten  upon  the  subject,  particularly  by  Chrysostom,  there 
seems  every  reason  for  believing,  that,  in  the  foundations  here  alluded  to,  we  have' a 
standing  memorial  of  Julian’s  discomfiture,  when  be  attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple  ; 
and  perhaps  of  a  nature  which  might  have  satisfied  Lardner  himself, (e)  that  his  doubts 
concerning  the  fact  Avere  unwarrantable.  Ammanianus  Marcellin  us,  whose  testimony, 
as  that  of  a  Heathen  writer,  confounded  even  Gibbon’s  incredulity , (f )  pretty  plainly 
indicates  that  some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  work,  before  the  prodigy  occurred 
which  rendered  the  place  inaccessible  to  the  artificers  Avhom  Julian  had  employed. 
It  is  expressly  stated  by  him,(g)  that  Alypius  of  Antioch  was  earnestly  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  building,  and  that  the  governor  of  the  province  was  assisting  the  ope¬ 
ration  when  the  flames  burst  forth  Chrysostom,  alluding  to  the  fact,  as  notorious, 
and  attested  by  living  Avitnesses,  says,(h)  “  Yea,  they  may  vieav  the  foundations 

LYING  STILL  BARE  AND  NAKED;  AND  IF  YOU  ASK  THE  REASON,  YOU  WILL  MEET  WITH 

no  other  account  beside  that '.which  i  have  given.”  From  these  concurring  tes¬ 
timonies,  and  from  the  extraordinary  remaining  evidence  of  the  opus  reticulatum ,  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  but  that  an  appeaVmay  be  made  to  these  remains  as  the  very  work 
to  which  Chrysostom  alludes.  The  Avords  of  Ammianus(i)  seem  to  warrant  a  similar 
conclusion  :  Metuendi  globi  Jtammarum  prope  fundamenta  crebis  assultibus  erum .=> 

(a)  See  Winklema.nn  Hist,  de  V Art.  tom.  ii.  p.  561.  Par,  an.  2 . 

fb)  See  p.  368  of  this  volume. 

(c)  Josephus,  lib.  xv,  Antiq.  c.  14.  Colon.  169! 

(d)  Indeed ,  the  text  of  Josephus  seems  to  prove  the  contrary ;  for  he  states ,  that  the  Jewish 
priests  were  employed  to  superintend  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  the  labours  of  the  artifu 
cers ,  Vid.  lib.  xv.  de  Antiq.  c.  14.  Colon.  1691. 

(e)  Lardner  made  objection  to  the  miraculous  interposition ,  and  even  doubted  the  at¬ 
tempt.  (Testimonies,  vol.  IV.  pp.  61,  64.)  All  the  authorities  cited  for  the  fact  ar% 
brought  together  by J.  Alb.  Fabricius.  Lardner,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  them  ;  al¬ 
though  Gibbon  was  compelled  to  sciy  f  j  such  authority  should  satisfy  a  believing ,  and  must 
astonish  an  incredulous  mind."  The  reader  may  examine  Mosheim’s  Remarks,  Eccl, 
Hist.  Maclaine’s  Transit  vol.  I.  p.  332.  also  Moyle’s  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  II, 

pp.  100,  101. 

(f )  Hist,  vol  TV.  c.  23-  London,  1807. 

(g)  Ammian.  Marcellin.  lib.  xxiii  c.  1.  Lips.  1773. 

(h)  Chrysostom,  advers.  Jud.  etc.  as  cited  by  Whitby  in  his  General  Preface.  See  also. 
West  on  the  Resurrection ;  and  Newton  on  the  Prophecies ,  (Works,)  vol.  I.  p.  447. 
London,  1782. 

(i)  Ammian.  Marcellin.  ubi  supra, 
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penies.”  On  what  authority  Mosheim  asserts(k)  that  the  Jews,  who  had  u  set  about 
this  important  work,  were  obliged  to  desist ,  before  they  had  even  begun  today  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  sacred  edifice does  not  appear,  except  it  be  upon  the  following  passage 
from  Rufinus, (l)  “  A  pcrtisigitur  fundamentis  calces  'cement aq tie  adhibita:  nihil  omnino 
deeral ,  quin  die  postera,  vettribus  deturbatus  nova  jacereni  fundamental  Warburton, 
who  has  cited  this  passage, (in)  is  nevertheless  careful  in  weighing  the  evidence,  as  to 
the  fact,  to  consider  the  testimony  of  Chrysostom  as  of  a  superior  nature,  being  that 
©f  a  living  witness;  whereas  Rufinus,  who  lived  in  the  subsequent  age,  could  only  re¬ 
late  things  as  they  had  been  transmitted  to  him  ;  therefore  the  appeal  made  by  Chry¬ 
sostom  to  the  existence  of  the  foundations  may  be  supposed  to  supersede  any  infer¬ 
ence  likely  to  be  derived  from  these  words  of  Rufinus,  as  to  their  not  having  been 
Said  before  the  prodigy  took  place ;  and  the  present  appearance  of  the  opus  reticulatum 
in  the  masonry,  proves  that  the  workmanship  is  strictly  Roman. (n)  Prideaux,  in  his 

Letter  to  the  Deists,”  makes  indeed  a  bold  assertion,  and  without  veracity,  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  there  “  is  not  non  left  the  least  remainder  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  to  show 
where  it  once  stood;  and  that  those  who  travel  to  Jerusalem,  have  no  other  mark, 
whereby  to  find  it  out,  but  the  Mahometan  mosque  erected  on  the  same  plat  by  Omar 
There  is  in  fact  a  much  better  mark ;  nafhely,  the  mark  of  Julian's  discomfiture ,  in  the 
remains  of  Roman  masonry  upon  the  spot;  and  if  this  be  disputed,  it  can  only  be  so, 
by  admitting  that  the  foundations  now  “  lying  bare  and  naked ”  were  those  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  built  by  Herod  ;  in  direct  opposition  to  authenticated  records  concerning  their 
demolition  by  Titus,  who  commanded  his  soldiers  to  dig  up  the  foundations  both  of  the 
temple  and  the  city.(o)  “  Roth  the  Jewish  Talmud  and  Maimonides  affirm,”  says 
Whitby, (p)  “  that  Terentius  Rufus,  the  captain  of  his  army,  caused  a  ploughshare  to 
raise  the  soil  whereon  the  foundations  of  the  temple  stood.” 

After  all  that  hasbeen  said,  let  the  reader  bear  carefully  in  mind,  that  the  prophecy 
of  Christ,  existing  in  full  blaze,  needs  not  any  support  from  the  establishment  of 
Julian’s  miraculous  discomfiture,  (q)  The  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  city;  the 
abolition  of  the  Mosaical  dispensation  ;  the  total  overthrow  and  dispersion  of  the 
Jews;  constitute  altogether  an  existing  miracle,  perplexing  the  sceptic  with  incon¬ 
testable  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  our  religion. 

F.  372-  A  curious  undescribed  herbaceous  plant,  of  the  natural  order  of  boragineaet 
was  found  by  the  author  in  Jerusalem,  upon  the  very  spot  which  is  exhibited  by  the 
monks  as  the  judgment  seat  of  Pontius  Pilate.  It  has  the  habit  of  a  lycopsis ,  but  the 
Sowers  of  a  symphtum ,  and.  seeds  attached  nearly  as  in  cynogiossum ;  but  the  form  is 
peculiar  to  itself.  Toe  fruits  of  the  order  not  having  been  yet  thoroughly  examined, 
we  have  for  the  present  arranged  it  in  symphytum ;  denominating  it,  from  the  remark¬ 
able  spur  near  the  base  of  the  seed,  symphytum  calbarati-m.  The  stems  are  very 
slender  and  crooked;  the  leaves  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length;  the  flowers 
*ipon  pedicles,  turned  to  one  side,  with  the  cailyx  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  but  shorter 
than  the  bract  at  the  base  of  the  pedicle. 

Symphytum  caulibus  flexuosis  debilibus;  foliis  lato-lanceolatis,  integris,  clliatis,. 
hirsutis  ;  raeemiis  bractatis  secundis  laxis;  bracteis  oblongo-lanceolatis ;  corollis  ca- 
lyce  hirsute  brevioribus,  acutis  ;  seminibus  obtuse  triangulis  calcaratis,  scabris. 

(k)  See  Maclaine's  Translation ,  vol.  I.  p.  332. 

(l)  Rifrn  Hist .  Eccl.  lib,  x.  c.  -37. 

(m)  Warburton'1  s  Julian, p.  37.  Note(h.)  London,  1750. 

(n)  Wide  Viiruv.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Amst.  1549,  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  22.  L 
Bat.  1635.  Winkelmann  Hist,  de  VArt.  &c.  &c. 

fo)  Joseph,  dc  Bell.  Jud.  See  Whitby's  General  Preface.  West  on  the  Resurrection. 
London,  1807;  &c. 

(p)  Gen.  Prcf.  as  cited  by  West. 

(q)  Yet  even  this  is  attested  by  four  contemporary  writers',  by  Ammianus  Marcellvms  . 
by  Chrysostom  \  by  Gregory  of  NarianxSii-  and  by  Ambrose)  bishop  of  Milan. 
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iSTo.  I. 

'*  Ea.lre.cl fwm  the  Letter  of  Cardinal  hidore^  conceding  the  capture  of 

Constaiitinople .  a.  d,  mgccclil 

44  A»pite  baec,  audite  omnes  gentes,  auribus  percipite,  ,qui  habitatis  orbem  1 
Audite  liaec  omnae  quifiedelem  orbis  partem  colitis  ministry pastores.'et  principes 
omnium  ecclesiarium  Cbristi  universi  quoque  reges  et  principes  Christicolse,  ac  uni- 
verSus  Domini  populus  cum  religiosus  cunctis !  Audite  !  etnolum  sitfvobis,  quod  pre¬ 
cursor  veri  Antichrist i,  Teucrorum  princeps  etdominus,  servus  autem  tot  dominorum 
quot  vicjnorum,  cujus  nomen  est  Mahumet,  inimicua  crucis  Christi,  haeres  rei  et 
nominis  illius  primi  pseudo-prophetae  et  latoris  legis  spurcissime  Agarenorum,  filius 
Sathanae  omnium  Sagitiosismus,  qui  furi'is  infectus,  etinsania,  sanguinem  Christianorum 
§fhe  iBtBrisiigsiofle  slut*  figc  extingui  valet  ejus  sltia  post  eorum  innumeras  caedes„ 
Tantoque  odio  contra  Christum  et  membra  ejus  movetUS*  lit  CfSdere  norqeii  cjus 
terra  nitatur ;  et  inspecto  aliquo  Christiano  sibi  obvianti  se  inde  existimet  sordi- 
datum,  ut  oeulua  abluat,  et  og  immundum  se  profitens  prius.  Hoc  igitur  tam  terri- 
bile  et  horidum  monstrum,  exigentibus  demeritis  Christianorum  justo  Dei  judicio, 
in  eos  saevire  et  crassari  permisssus,  civitatem  imperialim  novam  Romam,  olimfeli- 
eissimam,  nunc  miserrimam,  et  omni  calamitate  oppressam  Constantinopolim  diu 
obsessam  coepit,  expugnavit,  spoliavit  omnibus  bonis,  et  pene  delevit.  Quis  autem 
(ut  verbis  utar  prophetae)  dabit  capiti  meo  aquam,  et  oculis  meis  fontem  laehryma- 
rum,  ut  plorare  valeam  die  ac  nocte  interfectos  populi  illius,  et  scelestissima  saerile- 
gia  in  ea  capture  perpetrata  ?  Q,uis  hujus  horribilitatis  memor,  non  obstupescat,  noia 
lithargicus  fiat,  nonprae  dolore  obmutescat?  Nec  turn  cuncta  enormia  explicabo,  ne 
piae  aures  audire  refugiant  ;  sed  ex  paucissimis  relatis  cogitentur  alia.  Hie  nefandus, 
nominibus  blasphemiae  plenus,  civilate  recepta  post  decapitationem  Imperatoris,  cum 
omni  sua  progenie  et  nobilitate,  plurimos  ferris  manicis  et  compedihus  alligatos,  ac 
collis  eorum  funibus  cinctis,  extra  urbem  deduxit  nobiles,  plebeios,  monacbos  et  mo- 
nachas,  mares  et  foeminas,  virtute  eteonditione  praeclaros,  vituperabiliter  detractos, 
muliis  injuriis  refertas  ut  meretricutas  et  in  lupanari  prostitutas  trahebant  tanta  et 
talia  contra  eos  agebant,  quanta  de  brutis  animalibus  et  qualia  sine  rubor.e  fari  minima 
qtiisvaleat?  Adolescentulos  utriusqud  sexus  a  parentibus  segregabant,  et  divisim  d@ 
eis  pretio  negociabant.ur.  Infantes  coram  genitoribus  ^uis  ut  agniculos  maetahanL 
Matres  filius,  et  geniti  genitricibus  privabantur.  Germani  a  fratribus,  uxores  a  viffs, 
nuris  a  sqcribus,  lugentibus  et  ululantibus  segregabantur.  Disjuncti  consanguinei  et 
amici  in  divergis  regionibus  sifervi  venditi  ducehantur.  O  quam  amarae  lachrymae, 
quanta  suspiria,  quot  clamosi  singultus  inter  araicos  et  notos  1  quae  miserabiles  voces 
emittebantur  inter  tantas  caedes,  servitut.es,  expulsiones,  et  contumelias?  Principes, 
barones,  et  dornini,  bubulcorum,  porcariorum,  homuncionum  effecti  sunt  famuli.  In- 
tradecennium  pueros  ad  ritus  suae  perfidae  sectae  compeliebant.  Heu  quoraodo  ob- 
sctiratum  est  aurumfulgidumsapientae,pertenebras  ighorantiae!  aurum  dignitatis  per 
ignobilitatem  servitutis !  Quomodo  mutatus  est  color  optimus  Graecae  eloquentiae 
in  barbariem  Turchiae?  lapides  sanctuarii.  si  qui  erant  constantes  in  fido,  dispersi 
sunt  in  capite omnium  viarum  jacentes  prostrati.  De  caeteris  taceamus :  hmnana  sunt. 
Sed  de  injuriis,  subsannationib'us,  contumeliis,  opprobriis  scelestibus  erga  divina,  quae 
lingua  valeat  explicare  f  Quis  iiitellectus  capere  1  Quae  aures  patientur  audire?  Ni 
fallor  numquam  ita  inhonoratus  Deus.  Vcnerunt  gentes  gehennae  dedite,  in  haeredi 
tatem  tuam,  quae  Israel  estte  videns  per  fidem.  Polluerunt  templum  ranctum  tuarn 
Ecclesiana  nobillissimam  Sanctae  Sophia®,  cirrn  aliis.  Imagines  Domini  nestri  J esif 
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Christi  et  Matris  ejus  Virginisgloriosae  et  sanctorum  ac  sanctarum  Dei,  insignia  vivi~ 
ficae  crucis  conspuentes,  confringentes,  concultantes,  sacrosancta  evangelia,  missa- 
lia,  et  reliquos  Ecelesiae  libr.os  dilacerantes,  decurpantes,  comburent.es.  Sacras  vestes 
sacerdotunpreliquaque  ornamenta  Ecclesia  scindentes,  ad  indumentum  suum  et  orna- 
tum  sumentes,  vel  pro  vili  pretio  conferentes,  vasa  Domini,  ejus  cultui  dedicata,  in 
eis  comedentes  et  bibentes,  in  reliquum  conflata  adprophanos  usus  transferebant, 
Posuerunt  denique  carnes  sanctorum  tuorum,  morticina  servorum,  tuorum,  reliquias 
beatorum  corporem  escas  volatillibus  cceli,  dispergentes  hinc  hide  carnes  sanc¬ 
torum  tuorum  quos  oceidebant  bestiis  terrae  :  quia  non  erat  qui  sepeliret.  Altaria 
suffbderunt  in  voeantes  nomen  maledicti  Mahumeti,  eum  laudantes  de  victoria. 
Omitto  prae  pudore  quod  mingebant,  stercorisabant,  omnia  vituperabilia  exercebant 
in  templis,  imagnlbus,  et  reliquiis  Sanctis.  Sancta  canibus  dabant,  margaritas  sacra- 
mentorum  ante  porcos  projiciebant-  Cum  haec  recolo  totus  et  horrore  contremisco, 
nec  ulterius  styio  exarare  quco  illorum  piacula  ex  fidei  Christianae  religionis  dedecora 
et  irisiones  injecta.  Monasteria  tarn  monachorum  quae  moniaiium  invadentes,  omnia 
4iripiebant,  ejicientes  illos  de  habitatioiiibus  suis ;  xenodochia  infirmorum  destruebant. 
Etsi  de  multis  et  magnis  excidiis  et  exterrainis  civitatum,  historiographi  etiam  genii- 
lium  referant,  fere  nulla  posset  desolationi  hujus  coaequari.  Nullam  incolam  intra 
reliquerunt,  non  Graecum,  non  Latinum,  non  Armenum,  non  Judaeum;  urbam  ipsam 
suis  civibus  nudatam  quasi  desertam  effecerunt.  Eorum  actus  et  opera  propriis 
oculis  vidi,  et  cum  reliquibus  constantissimis  viris  una,  plura  perpessus  sum  mala  et 
pericula,  licet  de  manibus  eorum  me  cripuerit  Deus,  ut  lonam  de  ventre  ceti.” 


No.  II. 


This  article  being  merely  a  “catalogue  of  manuscripts,  on  daily  sale  in  t&$ 
cities  of  the  East,”  with  their  titles,  in  the  Turkish  and. Arabic  tongues,  it  is  thought, 
would  be  of  not  the  least  interest  to  any  body  whate  ver,  and  therefore  it  is  omitted. 


No.  III. 


List  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- two  Tales ,  contained  in  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  “  AH/ 

Lila  Fa  Lilin>  or  “  Arabian  Lights as  it  was  procured  by  the  author  in  Egypt. 

NY  B.  The  Arabic  words  mentioned  in  this  List,  are  given  as  they  appeared  to  be 
pronounced,  in  English  characters;  and  of  course,  therefore,  adapted  to  English  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

The  number  of  Tales  amount  to  172 ;  but  one  tale  is  supposed. to  occupy  many  nights 
Yin  the  recital,  so  that  the*  whole  number  is  divided  into  '■‘■One  Thousand  and  One 
Wights.”  It  rarely  happens  that  any  two  copies  of  the  Arif  Lila  Fa  Li}  ini  resemble 
nheh  other.  This  title  is  bestowed  upon  any  collectionof  Eastern  Tales  divided  into 
tire  same  number  of  parts.  The  compilation  depends  upon  the  taste,  the  caprice,  and 
till  opportunities  of  the  scribe,  or  the  commands  of  his  employ  et.  Certain  popular 
stones  are  common  to  almost  all  copies  of  the  Arabian  Nights ,  but  almost  every  se¬ 
lect  iWi  contains  some  tales  which  are  not  found  jn  every  other.  Much  depends  upon 
the  locality  of  the  scribe.  The  popular  stories  of  Egypt  will  be  found  to  differ  material- 
}  y  frork  those  of  Constantinople.  A  nephew  of  the  late  Wortley  Montague,  living  in 
Rosetta,  had  a  copy  of  the  Arabian  Nights;  and,  upon  comparing  the  two  manuscripts, 
it  appeared  that  out  of  the  172  tales,  here  enumerated,  only  37  were  found  in  his 
manuscript.  In  order  to  mark,  therefore,  the  stories  which  were  common  to  the 
two  manuscripts,  an  Asterisk  has  been  prefixed  to  the  37  tales  which  appeared  in  both 
copies. 


1.  The -Bull  and  the  Ass 

2.  The  Merchant  and  the  Hobgoblin. 

3.  The  Man  a$d  the  Antelope. 


4.  The  Merchant  and  two  Dogs. 

5.  The  Obi  Man  and  the  Mule. 
*6,  The  History  of  the  Hunters. 
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7.  )  The  History  of  King  Unam,  and  the 

8.  \  Philosopher  Reinan.  , 

#9.  History  of  King  Simibad  and  Elbase. 
10.  History  of  the  Porter. 

1.  History  of  Karanduli. 

*12.  Story  of  the  Mirror 
33.  Story  of  the  three  Apples. 

#14.  Of  Shensheddin  Mohammed  and  his 
Brother  Noureddin. 

#15.  Of  the  Taylor,  Little  Hunchback,  the 
Jew,  aod  the  Christian, 

16.  The  History  of  Noureddin  Ali. 

17.  Ditto  of  Gaumayub,  Sec. 

#-18.  The  History  of  King  Omar,  and  Oman 
and  his  children, — (This  tale  is  ex¬ 
tremely  long,  and  occupies  much 
of  the  manuscript.) 

#19,  Of  the  Lover  and  the  Beloved. 

20.  Story  of  the  Peacock,  the  Goose,  the 

Ass,  the  Horse,  fee. 

21.  Of  the  Pious  Man. 

22.  Of  the  Pious  Shepherd. 

23.  Of  the  Bird  and  the  Turtle. 

24.  Of  the  Fox,  the  Hawk,  fee., 

25.  Of  the  Lord  of  the  Beasts.' 

#26.  Of  the  Mouse  and  the  Partridge. 

27.  Of  the  Raven  and  the  Cat. 

28.  Of  the  Raven,  the  Fox,  the  Mouse, 

the  Flea,  fee.  fee. 

23.  Story  of  the  Thief. 

#30.  Of  Aul  Hassan,  and  the  Slave  Shem- 
sney  Har. 

#31.  Of  Kamrasaman,  fee. 

32.  Of  Naam  and  Nam.eto  la. 

#33.  OfAiadin  Abuskclmet. 

#34.  Of  Hallina  Die. 

35.  Story  of  Maan  Jamnizida, 

36.  History  of  the  Town  Litta. 

37.  Story  of  Hassan  Abdulmelac. 

38.  Of  Ibrahim  Elmachde,  Brother  of  Ha- 

roun  al  Raschid. 

#39.  History  of  the  famous  Garden  Ezem 
(Paradise.) 

40,  Of  Isaac  of  MossuJ. 

41.  Of  Hasli  Hasli. 

A2.  Of  Mohammed  Eli  Ali. 

43.  Of  Ali  the  Persian. 

44.  History  of  the  Raschid  and  his  judge. 

45.  Of  Haled  Immi  Abdullah. 

46.  Of  Jafaard  the  Bamasside, 

47.  Of  Abokoharnmed  Kurlan. 

48.  Of  Haroun  al  Raschid  and  Sala. 

49.  History  of  Mamoan. 

50.  Of  Shar,  and  the  Slave  Zemroud. 

51.  Of  the  Lady  Redoor  ( literally ,  Mrs. 

Moonfnce ,)  and  Mr.  Victorious. 

62-  Of  Mammon  and  Mohammed  of  Bas- 
sora. 

53.  Of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  and  his  Slavey 

54.  Of  the  Merchant  in  Debt. 

*5.  Of  Hassoun  Medin,  the  Governor. 

56,  Of  King-  Nassir,  and  his  three  Chil¬ 

dren,— the  Governor  of  Cairo,  the 
Governor  of  Bulac,  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Old  Cairo. 

57.  History  of  the  Banker  and*  the  Thief. 
^8.  Of  Aiadin,  Governor  ©f  Co&etaiitino- 
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59.  Of  Mamoon  and  Ibrahim. 

60.  Of  a  certain  King. 

61.  Of  a  Pious  Man. 

62.  Of  Abul  Hassan  Ezeada, 

63.  Of  a  Merchant. 

64.  Of  a  Man  of  Bagdad. 

65.  Of  Modavakil, 

#66.  Of  Vi r dan,  in  the  time  of  Hakim, 
Veemrelack.  (N.  B,  He  built  the 
Mosque  in  going  from  Cairo  to  He¬ 
liopolis,) 

67.  Of  a  Slave  and  an  Ape. 

#68.  Story  of  the  Horse  of  Ebony. 

#69.  Of  Insilvujud. 

70.  Of  E ban  Vas. 

71.  Of  an  Inhabitant  of  Bassora. 

12.  History  of  a  Man  of  the  Tribe  of 
Arabs  of  Beucadda, 

73.  History  of  Benridden,  Vizier  of  Y6 

men. 

74.  Of  a  Boy  and  a  Girl. 

75.  OfMutelmis. 

76.  Of -Haroun  al  Raschid  and  the  Lady 

Zebeda. 

77.  Of  Mussaad  immi  Zibir. 

78.  Of  the  Black  Father. 

79.  OfgHaroun  al  Raschid. 

80.  Story  of  an  Ass  Keeper. 

81.  Of  Haroun  al  Raschid  and  Ebon  Yus- 

suf. 

82.  Of  Hakim  ,  Builder  of  the  Mosqud, 

83.  Of  Melikel  Horrais. 

84.  Of  a  Gilder  and  his  Wife. 

85.  Of  Hashron,  fee. 

86.  Of  Yacyar,  fee.  the  Barmadride. 

87.  Of  Mussa,  fee. 

88.  Of  Said,  fee. 

89.  Of  the  Whore  and  the  Good  Woman, 

90.  Of  Raschid,  and  Jacob,  his  favourite , 

91.  Of  Sherif  Hussein. 

92.  Of  Mamoon,  son  of  Haroun  al  Raschid 

93.  Of  the  Repenting  Thief. 

94.  Of  Haroun  al  Raschid. 

95.  Of  a  Divine,  fee. 

96.  Another  Story  of  a  Divine. 

97.  The  Story  of  the  Neighbours. 

98.  Of  Kings. 

99.  Of  Ahdo  Rackman. 

100.  Of  Hind,  daughter  of  Nakinan, 

101.  OfTabal. 

102.  Of  Isaac,  Son  of  Abraham. 

103.  Of  a  Boy  and  a  Girl. 

104.  Story  of  Chassim  Immi  addi. 

105.  Of  AhulAbas. 

106.  Of  Ebubecker  Ben  Mohammed,  ' 

107.  Of  Ebi  Evar 

108.  Of  Emmin,  brother  of  Mamofl, 

109.  Of  Six  Scheiks  of  Bagdad. 

110.  Of  an  Old  Woman, 

111.  Of  a  Wild  Girl. 

112.  Of  Hassan  Elgevir  of  Bagdad* 

113.  Of  certain  Kings. 

1 14.  Of  a  King  of  Israel. 

115.  Of  Alexander. 

116.  Of  King  Nasharvian. 

117.  Of  a  Judge  and  his  Wif§, 

118.  Of  an  Emir. 

119.  Of  Malek  Imnidiuar. 
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120.  Of  a  devoutrMan  of  the  Children  of 
Israel. 

12L  Of  Hedjage  Himni  Yussuf. 

122.  Ot  a  Blacksmith. 

123.  Of  a  devout  Man. 

124.  Of  Omar  Imnilehatab. 

125.  Of  Ibraham  Elchabar. 

126.  Of  a  Prophet. 

127.  Of  a  Pious  Man. 

128.  Of.  a  Man  of  the  Children  of  Israel. 

129.  Of  Abul  Hassan  Duradge, 

130.  Of.  Sultana  Hayaat. 

*131.  Of  the  Philosopher  Daniel. 

*132.  Of  Belukia. 

*133.  The  Travels  of  Sinbad— certain 
seven  voyages,  &c. 

134  Of  the  Town  of  Copper. 

135.  Of  the  seven  Virgins  and  the  Slave. 
*136.  Story  of  Judais. 

137.  The  wonderful  History. 

138.  Of  Abdullah  Irani Mohammi. 

239.  Of  Hind  Irani  Human. 

140.  Of  Chazraime  Irani  Bashes. 

141.  Of  Jonas  the  Secretary. 

142.  Of  Haroun  al  Raschid. 

143.  Of  ditto, 

244.  Of  Ebon  Isaac  Ibrahim. 

145.  Of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  Misroor,  and 
the  Poet. 

5  46.  Of  the  Caliph  Moavia. 

1 17.  Of  Haroun  al  Raschid. 


1  148.  Of  Isaac  Ibrahim. 

|  14.9.  Of  Ebwi  Amer. 

*150.  Of  Achmet  Ezcnth,  etc.  and  the 
old  Female  Pimp. 

151.  Of  the  Three  Brothers. 

152.  Of  Erdeshir,  and  Hiaker,  of  Julmar 
El  Bacharia. 

153.  Of  Mahomet,  &c. 

*154.  Ditto. 

*155.  Story  of  Sahl  Moluki. 

*156.  Of  Hassan,  &c. 

*157.  Of  Caliph  the  Hunter. 

*158.  Of  Mersir  and  his  Mistress. 

159.  Of  Nouredden  and  Mary. 

160.  Of  a  Bedouin  and  a  Frank. 

161..  Of  a  Man  of  Bagdad  and  his  female 
Slave. 

16.2.  Of  a  King,  his  Son,  and  the  Vizier 
Shercar. 

*163.  Of' a  Merchant  and  the  Thieves. 
*164.  Of  Abousir  and'Aboukir. 

*165.  Abdulak  El  and  Beri,  Adulak 
Backai^i. 

4;  1 66.  Of  Haroun  al  Raschid. 

167.  Of  the  Merchant  Abul  Hassan  al 

Omani, 

168.  Of  Irani  Echasib. 

169.  Of  Moted  Bila. 

*170.  Of  Kamasi  Zemuan. 

*171  •  Of  Abdula!)  Irani  FasiL 
*172.  The  Story  of  Maroof 


Ho.  IY. 

Copy  of  a  Certificate  given  to  the  Author  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^ 
at  Jerusalem,  as  a  testimonial  of  his  Pilgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land,  kc. — The 
Original  bears  the  Seal  of 'St.  Salvador,  together  with  the  Signature  of  the 
President ,  and  of  the  Secretary. 

F.  Prudentiijs  Fraschetti  de  Florentia.  Ordinis  Minorum  Seraphisi  Sancti 
Patris  nostri  Francisci  Almas  Observantis  Provinciae  Tusciae  Lector,  Praedicator, 
et  Aggregatus,  Sacrae  Congregationi  de  Prapaganda  Fide  Responsalis,  Missionuin 
Egypti,  et  Cypri  Praefeetus,  in  Partibus  Orientis  Gommissarius  Apostolicus,  Sacri 
Montis  Sion,  et  sanctissimi  Sepulchri  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christ!  Presses,  Gustos 
et  visitator  totius  Terraee  Sanctes,  et  humilis  in  Domino  Servus  ; — 

f  Noveritis,  qualiter  illustrissimus  Dominus  Edwardus  Daniel  Clarke,  A*- 
■miger,  Artium  Magister ,  Collegii  Jesu  Cantab ngiensis  Socius,  devotionis  gratia  suscepit 
peregrinationem  ad  Sancta  Loca,  anno  1801,  et  die  9  raensis  Julii ,  Ierosolymara 
atppuiit:  inde  subsequentibus  diebtis,  prgseipua  Sanctuaria,  inquibus  Mundi  Salvator 
sum  populum  dilectum,  imo  et  totius  human!  genetis  massam  dammatam,  amiserabiii 
Dasmonum  protestate  misericorditur  salvavit ;  utpote  Calvarium,  ubi  cruci  affixes 
devicta  raorte,  cceli  januas  nobis  aperui t ;  Sepulchrum,  ubi  sacrosanctum  ejus  corpus 
reconditum  triduo  ante  suam  gloriosissimam  rfesurrectionem  quievit;  Montem  Sion 
ubi  cum  Discipulis  uitimam  fecit  ccenam ;  *Hortum  Getsemani ;  Montem  OLiveti,  ubi 
^identibus  Biscipulis,  ad  coelos  ascendit  Domiiaus,  suorum  pedum  vestigia  in  asternam 
yeliquens  memoriam ;  caeteraque  alia  in  et  extra  lerosolymam  constituta^  Item  et 
Bethlehem ,  ubi  idem  Salvator  Mundi  de  Virgine  Maria  nasci  non  est  sane  dedignatus  ; 
et  quae  circa  Bethlehem,  et  in  via  Bethlehemitica,  conspiciuntur.  Insuper  et  quss 
m  Gahleea  similitur  continentur;  nimirum  domum  Nazareth ,  ubi  beata  Virgo  afo 
Angulo  salutata  meruit  Filium  Dei  concipere  incarnatum  ;  Mare  Tiberiadis ,  cujus 
Hientio  saspe  fit  in  Sacris  Evangelii  paginis,  propter  assiduam  Christi  Domini  con- 
suetudinein;  civitatem  Cana  ©alllese?  ubiprimum  ihiraculum  fecit  Dominus;  aliaque 
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d ran- 5 a  loca,  quae  in  universa  Judaea  et;  G  alii  a  a  continentur,  gressibus  Domini,  ac 
beatissimce  ejus  Matris  consecrata,  et  a  peregrinis  visitari  solita,  visitavit ;  in  quorutn 
omnium,  et  singulorum  fidem,  has  manu  nostra  subscriptas,  et  Sigi Ho  major i  Officii 
nostri  muaitas  expediri  mandavimus.  Datum  ex  hoc  nostro  Conventu  Sanbti  3aiva~ 
toris  Civitatis  Jerusalem,  die  12  Men3.  Julii,  An.  1801 . 

(Signed) 

4*  Fro.  Fhu'dentius  Fraschetti,  be  Florentia, 

PRASES  ET  Gustos  TOTIUS  TERRiE  Sanctai. 

“  DE  MAND-ATO  PRUDENT!.®  SUE  REVERENDISIM® 

F,  Darius,  de  Grecio,  Secretarius  Terr®  Sanctse. 


No.  Y. 


Temperature  of  the  Atmosphere,  according  to  Diurnal  Observation;  with  a  corresponding 
statement  of  temperature  in  England  during  the  same  period ,  as  extracted  from  the  Re¬ 
gister  kept  in  the  apartments  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London ,  by  order  of  the  President 
and  Council. 


N.  B.  The  Observations  during  the  Journey,  were  always  made  at  noon ;  those  of  the 
Koval  Society,  at  2  T.  M.  and  both  on  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit. 


Obs.  on  Scale 
of  Fahrenheit. 

Where  made. 

When  made. 

Obs.  in  London 
on  same  day. 

53® 

Constantinople, 

January  1 ,  1801 

47° 

50 

Constantinople, 

January  2 

48 

49 

Constantinople,, 

January  3 

52 

41 

Constantinople,' 

January  4 

45 

47 

.  Constantinople, 

January  5 

49 

48 

Constantinople, 

January  6 

44 

.  46 

Constantinople, 

January  7 

45 

46 

Constantinople, 

January  8 

41 

51 

Constantinople, 

January  9 

44 

48 

Constantinople, 

January  10 

47  ' 

48 

Constantinople, 

January  11 

42 

47 

Constantinople, 

January  12 

39 

41 

Constantinople, 

January  13 

44 

48 

Constantinople , 

January  14 

45 

41 

Constantinople, 

January  15 

'  ‘  43 

41 

Constantinople, 

January  16 

••  4-6 

44  1  .2 

Constantinople, 

January  17 

49 

41 

Constantinople, 

January  18 

46' 

39 

Constantinople, 

January  19 

43 

'41 

Constantinople, 

Constantinople, 

January  20- 

54 

41 

January  21 

46 

46 

Constantinople, 

January  22 

43 

46 

Constantinople, 

January  23 

38 

61 

Constantinople, 

January  24 

36 

59  1-2 

Constantinople, 

January  25 

-  33  'i 

61 

Constantinople, 

January  26 

36 

51 

Constantinople, 

January  27 

41 

46 

Constantinople, 

,  January  '28  ■ 

48 

47 

Constantinople, 

,  January  29 

52  - 

46 

Constantinople, 

January  30 

44 

46 

Constantinople, 

Constantinople, 

January  31 

43 

47 

•  ‘  February  1 

49  • 

46 

Constantinople, 

/  February  2 

49 

45 

Constantinople, 

February  .  3 

54 

48 

Constantinople, 

February  4 

56 

46 

Constantinople, 

February  5 

53  ,  • 

50 

Constantinople, 

February  6 

56 

46 

‘  Constantinople^ 

February  l 

u 
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@bs.  on  -  Scale 

Where  made. 

Obs.  in  Londoe 

®f  Fahrenheit. 

When  made. 

on  same  day. 

50 

Constantinople, 

February  8. 

43 

51 

Constantinople, 

February  9 

40 

59 

Constantinople, 

February  10 

38 

§9 

Constantinople, 

February  11 

84 

51 

Constantinople, 

February  12 

33 

53 

Constantinople, 

February  13 

30 

50 

Constantinople, 

February  14 

31 

47 

Constantinople, 

February  15 

34 

45 

Constantinople, 

February  16 

35 

62  1-2 

Constantinople, 

February  17 

41 

60  12 

Constantinople, 

Constantinople, 

February  18 

38 

63 

February  19 

39 

64 

Constantinople, 

February  20 

45 

65 

Constantinople, 

February  21 

43 

61 

Constantinople, 

Constantinople, 

February  22 

43 

51 

February  23 

46 

50 

Constantinople, 

February  24 

44 

61 

Constantinople, 

February  25 

51 

50 

Constantinople, 

February  26 

51 

40 

Constantinople, 

February  27 

49 

45 

Constantinople, 

February  28 

59 

44 

Sea  of  Marmora, 

March  1 

55 

45 

Sea  opposite  Gallipoli, 

March  2 

58 

,51 

Aianteum,  on  the  Hellespont, 

March  3 

59 

52 

Plain  of  Troy, 

March  4 

53 

52 

Bqnarbashy, 

March  4 

51 

54 

T  chi  black  Hill, 

March  S 

49 

*  52 

Heights  behind  Bonarbashy, 

March  7 

44 

46 

Road  to  Beyramitch, 

March  8 

43 

54  1  2 

Beyramitch, 

March  9 

50 

32 

Summit  of  Gargarus, 

March  10 

45 

52 

Source  of  the  Scamander, 

March  11 

50 

51 

Ruins  on  Kuchunlu  Tepe, 

March  12 

53 

49 

.ffine, 

March  13 

52 

49 

Alexandria  Taros, 

March  14 

52 

50  12 

Udjek  Tep'e, 

March  15 

44 

61 

Dardanelles, 

March  16 

49 

60 

Dardanelles, 

March  17 

51 

62 

Dardanelles, 

March  18 

47 

63 

Dardanelles, 

March  19 

47 

65 

Dardanelles, 

March  20 

45 

70 

Dardanelles, 

March  21 

45 

66 

Dardanelles, 

Dardanelles, 

March  22 

47 

63 

March  23 

47 

63 

Dardanelles, 

March  24 

50 

60 

Dardanelles, 

March  25 

59 

58 

Dardanelles, 

March  26 

55 

56 

Dardanelles, 

March  27 

56 

53 

At  sea,  off  TeDedos, 

March  28 

58 

54  1-2 

do.  between  Scio  and  Samos, 

March  29 

59 

63 

Harbour  of  Isle  Stanchio, 

March  30 

51 

60  1-2 

{  Off  the  Trjopian  prcmontc-  / 
|  ry;  CapeCrio.  j 

|  March  31 

54 

57 

Entrance  to  Rhodes  harbour. 

April  1 

5.7 

62 

Rhodes, 

April  2 

61 

56 

Rhodes, 

April  3 

G4 

53 

Rhodes, 

April  4 

65 

59 

Rhodes, 

April  5 

46 

SO  1-2 

Rhodes, 

April  6 

50 

63 

At  sea,  of!  the  Gulph  of  Glaucus, 

April  7 

47 

73 

At  anchor  in  the  Gulph, 

April  8 

49 

71  1-2 

Genoese  Isle  in  the  Gulph, 

April  9 

52 

78 

Gulph  of  Glaucus, 

April  10 

51 

71  1-2 

Gulph  of  Glaucus, 

April  1 1 

48 

70 

Gulph  of  Glaucus,, 

April  12 

39 

s.  on  Scale 
Fahrenheit.  ' 

APPENDIX® 

Where  made. 

When  made. 

40^ 

Obs.  in  London 
on  same  day. 

71 

71  1-2 

j  At  sea,  off  Seven  Capes.  N.  i 
(  and  by  E.  five  leagues, 

Ditto, 

|  April  13 

April  14 

48 

68 

Ditto,  lat.  33.  32. 

April  15 

49 

73 

Ditto,  lat.  32.  5 L 

April  16 

48 

68 

Ditto,  lat.  31. 

April  17 

57- 

68 

Aboukir  bay,  coast  of  Egypt, 

April  18 

69 

69  1  2 

Aboukir  bay,  coast  of  Egypt, 

April  19 

62 

68 

Aboukir  bay,  coast  of  Egypt, 

April  20 

6.5 

69  1  2 

Aboukir  bay,  coast  of  Egypt, 

April  21 

60 

’  69  1  2 

Camp  near  Alexandria 

April  22 

52 

78 

Camp  near  Alexandria, 

April  23 

51 

72 

Aboukir  bav, 

April  24 

54 

58 

Landuig  place  ©f  the  British  army,  April  25 

62 

78 

Rosetta, 

April  26 

63 

80 

Rosetta, 

April  27 

64 

79 

Rosetta, 

April  28 

61 

74 

Rosetta, 

April  29 

60 

71 

Rosetta. 

April  30 

62 

69 

Etko,  in  Egypt, 

May  1 

54 

73 

Aboukir  bay, 

May  2 

52 

81 

Aboukir  bay, 

May  3 

57 

69 

Aboukir  bay, 

May  4 

64 

70 

Aboukir  bay, 

May  5 

62 

69 

Aboukir  bay, 

May  6 

61 

67  1-2 

Aboukir  bay, 

May  7 

62 

71 

Aboukir  bay. 

Off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 

May  8 

61 

70 

May  9 

59 

75 

Rosetta, 

May  10 

63 

78  1  2 

Rosetta, 

May  11 

66 

S4  1-2 

Rosetta, 

May  12 

57 

82 

Rosetta, 

May  13 

59 

75 

Rosetta, 

May  14 

53 

75 

Rosetta, 

May  15 

60 

78  1-2 

Rosetta, 

May  16 

65 

78  1-2 

Rosetta, 

May  17 

64 

79  1-2 

Rosetta, 

May  18 

60 

77 

Rosetta, 

May  19 

’  64 

73 

Off  the  Nile, 

May  20 

66 

71 

Aboukir  bay, 

May  21 

70 

77 

Aboukir  bay, 

May  22 

70 

99 

r  Ditto,  wind  south.  On  this* 
ylay  an  Arab  died  of  a  sun- 1 
<  stroke  in  the  camp.  Thether-* 

>  May  24 

68 

72  12 

jmpmeter  onshore,  it  is  said,  | 
vthen  indicated  126, 

Aboukir  bay, 

May  24 

71 

72  1-2 

Aboukir  bay, 

May  25 

6,9 

72 

Aboukir  bay, 

May  26 

65 

72 

Aboukir  bay, 

-  May  27 

57 

73  1-2 

Aboukir  bay, 

May  28 

63 

73 

Aboukir  bay, 

May  29 

66 

73  1-2 

Off  the  Nile, 

May  30 

64 

79 

Ditto,  north  iat.  31.  56. 

May  31 

59 

78 

Off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  lat.  32.  30.  June  1 

59 

74 

do.  lat  32.  48. 

June  2 

62 

77 

do,  lat.  33.  55. 

June  3 

65 

80 

3o.  lat.  34.  28. 

June  4 

68 

81  1-2 

do.  lat.  34.  27. 

June  5 

69 

81  1-2 

do. 

June  6 

76 

85 

Larneca  bay, 

June  7 

67 

82 

Larneca, 

June  8 

76 

81 

Nicotia, 

June  9 

79 

79 

Larneca  bay. 

June  10 

80  ' 

79 

Larneca  bay, 

June  11 

66 

81 

Larneca  bay? 

June  12 

6f3 

40.6 

APPENDIX. 

r  0$ 

Obs.  oiLScaie 

Obs.  in  London 

of  Fahrenheit. 

Where  made. 

When  made. 

on  same  day. 

'  73  1-2 

Larneca  bay, 

June  13 

48 

77 

Larneca  bay, 

June  14. 

62 

77 

Larneca  bay, 

June  15 

65 

77 

Larneca  bay, 

June  16 

64 

75 

At  sea,  lat  33.  53. 

June  17 

64  • 

75 

At  sea,  lat.  31.  53. 

June  18 

70 

74 

At  sea,  lat.  31.  4. 

June  19 

70 , 

•77 

Aboukir  bay, 

June  20 

73 

78 

Aboukir  bay. 

June  21 

66 

78 

Aboukir  bay, 

June  22 

63 

75 

Aboukir  bay, 

June  23 

59 

77 

At  sea,  near  Aboukir  bay, 

June  24 

65 

77 

do.  lat.  31.48. 

June  25 

69 

82 

do.  lat.  31.48. 

June  26 

73 

81 

do.  lat.  31.59. 

June.  27 

78 

81 

.Off  Cape  Carmel, 

June  28 

78 

81 

Bay  of  St.  John  D’  Acre,  lat.  32.  57.  J  une  29 

80 

89 

do. 

June  30 

76 

§3 

do. 

July  1 

68 

SO 

Bay  of  St.  John  lPAere, 

July  2 

70 

82 

do. 

July  3 

■64 

85 

Nazareth,  (Holy  Land,) 

July  4 

70 

!  00 

In  a  cave  near  Tuim 

July  5 

70 

u 

Lubi, 

July  6 

69 

n 

Arab  tent  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,J uly  7 

73 

93 

Napolose,  in  an  oiive  ground, 

July  8 

70 

98 

Bethel, 

July  9 

66 

87 

Jerusalem, Con  vent  of  St.  Salvador,  July  10 

6S 

90 

do. 

July  11 

67 

87 

do. 

July  12 

67 

98 

Bethlehem, 

July  13 

70 

85  1-2 

Kama, 

July  14 

73 

Jaffa, 

July  15 

63 

13 

Off  the  coast  of  Caesarea, 

July  16 

■ 

No.  VI 


Names  of  Places ,  visited  in  the  Author's  route ;  with  their  distances  from  each  oikerf 
according  to  Caravan  Time. 

N.  B,  It  has  not  been  attempted  to  state  the  distances  by  sea,  because  these  are  not 
exactly  known. 


1801. 


Hours.  1801. 


Mar,.  I.  (  From  Constantinople  by 
2.  <  water,  to  the  Dardanel- 
(  les. 

2,  Dardanelles  to  Koum  Kale 
Halil  Elly  .  . 

Thymbreck  . 

4.  Tchiblack  .  . 

Callifat  Osmack 
Bonarbashy  . 

«  r  L  Three  days  making  excur- 
J  <  sions  in  the  plain  near  Bo- 
lnd7-(narbashy. 

8.  Araplar . . 

To  the  basaltic  column,  in 

a  cemetery  called  Sarmo 
Sokechy  cupre ,  or  the 
bridge  of  Sarfnosakchj, 
the  name  of  a  pacha  ,  . 
jEne  ....... 

Turkmanle . 

9.  Bonarbashy  of  Beyramitch 

Beyramitch  .  •  .  .  . 
Kuchunlu  Tepe  .... 
Evgillar . 

10.  Mount  Gargarus  .  .  . 

Evgillar  ...... 

11.  Source  of  the  Simoi's,  cal¬ 

led,  by  the  Turks,  Bo¬ 
narbashy  Evgillar  .  . 

12.  Kuchunlu  Tepe 
Beyramitch  . 

Bonarbashy  of  Beyramitch 
Turkmanle 

13.  iEne  .... 

Bergas  .  ,  . 

14.  Chemale  .  . 

Lydia  Hamam 
Alexandria  Troa 

Stambul  . 

Chemale  . 

Bergas 

35.  Udjek  Tepe 
Erkessy  Keuy 
Yeny  Cheyr  = 

Ivoum  Kale 
Yeny  Cheyr 

36.  Koutu  Kale 
Dardanelles 


6 

1  1-4 
3  1-4 
1  12 
Q  3-4 
1  1-4 


1  1-2 


1  1-2 

2  12 
0  1-2 
1 
2 
3 


HogtS’ 


,  or  Eski 


f  Voyage  down  the  Helles- 
28,  ipont,  through  the  straits 
to  30.  jof  Scio  and  of  Samos,  to 
l  Stanchio. 

31.  to  {  Voyage  from  Stanchio  to 
Ap.  3 .  \  Rhodes, 
r  +  o  Voyage  from  Rhodes  to 
6-tob-j  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus. 

13,  A  Voyage  from  Asia  Minor 
to  18.  (  to  Egypt. 

0.  \  Journey  from  Etko,  across 
(  the  Desert  to  Rosetta. 
May  L  Visited  the  Isle  of  Abou- 
tdr ,  called  K  elson’s  Isle. 
Returned  to  Rosetta. 
Returned  to  Aboukir. 
Voyage  to  Cyprus. 
Landed  at  Larneea. 
Larneca  to  Attien  .  .  . 

Attien  to  Nieotia  .  . 
Return  to  Attien  .  .  . 
Attien  to  Larneca  .  .  » 

to1 20  |  Voyage  to  Aboukir. 

t0*29  5  V°ya"e  t0  Acre- 

Acre  to  Shef  hamer 
Sephoury  .  .  .  . 

Nazareth  ...  , 


9. 
20. 
29. 

June  7, 
8 
9. 

10. 


July  3. 
4. 


8 

5, 

Rani  ..... 

1 

Cana  of  Galilee  .  . 

1  1-2 

1 

jl  ■ 

Turan  ..... 

1 

0  1-2 

Hatti  .  .  .  .  . 

s  : 

2  1-2 

Tiberias  .... 

1  1-2 

2 

6. 

Lubi  ...  . 

3 

1 

Return  by  the  way  of  Tu- 

0  3-4 

rsn  and  Cana  to  Naza- 

‘ 

reth— in  the  whole 

• 

5  1-2 

0  1-2 

T 

Plain  of  Esdraelon  . 

3 

1  1-4 

Jennin . 

4 

1 

8. 

Castle  of  Santorry  , 

3 

2 

Napolose  .  .  .  " 

4 

0  3-2 

9. 

Jerusalem  .  .  . 

14 

1  1-4 

13. 

To  Bethlehem  .  . 

2 

Q  1-4 

Jerusalem  .... 

0  j 

2 

0  1-4 

Elah  Vale  .... 

1 

0  1-4 

Jeremiah  .  .  .  . 

2  1-4 

6 

Bethoor  .... 

5  3-4 

1L 

Rama  .  .  .  •  «  . , 

4 

Jaffa 

16. 

Voyage  to  Acre. 

THE  END, 
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